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EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 


Egbert J. Bakker, Irene J. F. de Jong, Hans van Wees 


‘As one must beware of the beetle in the rosebush, so must one 
beware of the slander and gossip lurking under its pleasant and gen- 
tle surface’, said Plutarch of Herodotus’ Histories (On the Malice of 
Herodotus 43). Plutarch was not the first or the last to appreciate 
Herodotus’ literary qualities but question his merits as a historian 
and ethnographer. In a more sympathetic but no less eritical spirit, 
this Companion to Herodotus seeks to illuminate both sides of his work. 
The following chapters fully reflect the rich, complicated, and some- 
times controversial nature of the Histories. Sometimes they are in dis- 
agreement with one another, testifying to Herodotus’ ever enigmatic 
position at the beginning of historiography, as well as to his own 
avowed intention not to provide easy solutions, but to let the reader 
choose from the alternatives he has assembled in his Aistoné Often, 
chapters overlap, showing the extent to which many of the issues 
which Herodotus raises are part of an intricately woven network of 
themes, reflecting a consistent view of the world and its history. 
The opening chapters examine the nature of Herodotus’ work and 
its place within the oral and literary traditions of the late fifth cen- 
tury BC, Egbert Bakker begins by addressing the questions raised 
by Herodotus’ famous opening sentence, in particular the meaning 
of the terms /istorié and apodexis. He concludes that rather than refer- 
ring to the publication of the work, the term a@podexis presents the 
work as a lasting achievement and at the same time as a potentially 
controversial statement. John Moles proceeds to modify the wide- 
spread idea that one purpose of the Histores was to praise Athens. 
Herodotus acknowledged this city’s important role when the free- 
dom of Greece was at stake, but he implicitly and subtly suggested 
that the Athenian empire of his own day resembled the tyrannical 
and oriental empires of the past, and in doing so hoped to alert the 
Athenians to the dangers inherent in their present behaviour. In the 
next chapter, Simon Slings addresses the problem of the style of 
the Histones. He argues that Herodotus’ language is characterized 
throughout by ‘oral strategies’, which can at times also be put to 
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rhetorical effect. The complementary thesis of Wolfgang Résler is 
that it was the spread of written texts in the second half of the fifth 
century BC which inspired Herodotus to write down, at the end of 
his life, all the material which he had collected. An important sign 
that the Histories are directed at readers rather than listeners is 
Herodotus’ frequent use of the past tense when referring to his own 
time, thereby adopting the perspective of future readers of his book. 

The next six chapters broaden out into an investigation of the 
range of contemporary influences~—literary, intellectual, religious, 
moral, and social-~which helped shape Herodotus’ work. Deborah 
Boedeker reviews the ways in which Herodotus’ narrative is shaped 
by the legacy of the epic past and by general patterns of mythic sto- 
rytelling. Such a shaping, she stresses, is never involuntary, and 
Herodotus is no less creating a voice for himself than he is follow- 
ing the story patterns from the past. Suzanne Said’s contribution 
critically evaluates the claims made by scholars regarding the tragic 
nature of the Histories. Working through the verbal echoes, literary 
techniques, themes, ‘tragic’ episodes (such as the stories of Croesus, 
Polycrates, and Cypselus), and above all the account of the battle 
of Salamis, she arrives at the conclusion that the differences between 
the Histories and tragedy are greater and more important than the 
similarities. Kurt Raaflaub proceeds with an analysis of the intellec- 
tual context in which the Histories were created. The Herodotus that 
emerges from his discussion not only participates fully in the con- 
temporary debates on politics and science, but is also closer to 
Thucydides than is commonly supposed. Next, Jon Mikalson dis- 
cusses the religious dimension of the Histories, stressing the impor- 
tance of popular religion and local cult (rather than Olympian religion 
as presented in Panhellenic poetry) in Herodotus’ dealing with the 
divine. In his chapter, Nick Fisher argues that Herodotus is clearly 
interested in exploring major moral issues, such as divine punish- 
ment for injustice, excessive revenge or overconfidence in prosper- 
ity, and the contrast between tyrannical and luxurious Eastern Empires 
and freedom-loving, modestly living Greeks. There is no worked-out 
system, however, but rather a flexible set of interconnected themes, 
hints, and explanations, which are delivered in speeches, in narra- 
torial comments, and by the thematic organization of the material. 
The remarkably central role played by women in the Histories forms 
the subject of Josine Blok’s chapter. Is their importance an echo of 
historical reality or is it the result of Herodotus’ storytelling imagi- 
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nation? Both views have found their defenders. Blok offers the sug- 
gestion that it might be Herodotus’ tendency to view the polis in 
terms of an ozkes which opened his eyes to the mutual dependence 
of men and women. 

Herodotus’ much-admired skill as a storyteller is analysed in the 
next three chapters. First, Irene de Jong discusses the many attempts 
to defend the unity of the Histories, and suggests that the structure 
of this text is best understood in terms of the narratological concept 
of ‘time’: analysing ‘digressions’ in terms of analepses and prolepses 
helps to understand their place and function within the story as a 
whole. Some of the conventional labels for the smaller units within 
the Histories—Exkurs, novella——are best banned from Herodotean schol- 
arship. Carolyn Dewald continues the survey of Heroclotus’ narra- 
tive by concentrating on the ways in which Herodotus’ authorial 
voice is expressed and represented; she proposes a distinction between 
two ‘voices’, that of a narrator and of a ‘histér’, each with a specific 
function in the text. One kind of smaller unit within the Histories, 
the short story, is the subject of Vivienne Gray’s contribution. She 
shows that these stories often display the same narrative patterns, 
and that, even if the link between them and the main story is not 
always clear at first sight (hence the older idea of Herodotus ran- 
domly inserting “digressions’), there often is a connection in the form 
of analogy. 

‘The second half of the volume tackles Herodotus as a researcher— 
historian, ethnographer, geographer, and general critic. Hans van 
Wees assesses Herodotus in the role for which he is most famous, 
Father of History, highlighting the ambitious scope of his universal 
history and the sophistication and originality of his treatment of ori- 
gins, the rise and fall of empires, and the causes of war. Emily 
Greenwood and Paul Cartledge then investigate Herodotus’ critical 
methods and his remarkable self-presentation as a critic, which set 
him apart from most ancient historians, as well as one of his guid- 
ing principles of interpretation, polarity. Two key aspects of the his- 
torical method are explored by Simon Hornblower, who discusses 
the nature of Herodotus’ sources and his handling of them, long a 
controversial question, and by Justus Cobet, who investigates the no 
less vital and controversial issue of Herodotus’ interest in, and han- 
dling of, matters of chronology. 

All these general themes are picked up again in a series of detailed 
studies of aspects of the Histories, beginning with four chapters on 
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the history and ethnography of ‘barbarian’ peoples. Alan B. Lloyd 
and Stephanie West scrutinize the two major accounts of non-Greek 
nations, covering Egyptians and Scythians, respectively, while Klaus 
Karttunen investigates Herodotus’ ethnography of the more remote 
parts of the world, and Amélie Kuhrt presents a particularly in-depth 
study of Herodotus’ account of Babylon, a small but important part 
of the Histories. Each chapter explains the pattern and rationale of 
Herodotus’ ethnography with the aid of archacological and other 
evidence which helps assess the reliability of his often sensational 
reports. 

The final four chapters turn to the history of Greece and the 
Persian Wars. Robin Osborne deals with the earliest material con- 
cerning Greece, from the heroic age to the late sixth century BC, 
while Sara Forsdyke discusses the increasingly abundant information 
relating to the period from c. 525 BC to the Persian Wars, a time 
within living memory when Herodotus began his work. Both pay 
particular attention to the ways im which the Histortes shaped, and 
were shaped by, their sources. The structure, thematic significance, 
and historical accuracy of the culminating account of the Persian 
invasions of Greece is analysed by Thomas Harrison, and just as 
the section on barbarian nations ends with an especially detailed 
case-study, so this section concludes with a re-publication of Heleen 
Sancisi’s close investigation of the main actor in Herodotus’ story of 
the Persian Wars, King Xerxes, 


These last two chapters replace planned contributions by David 
Asheri on the Persian Wars and by Heleen Sancisi on the Persians. 
The untimely death of these two great scholars sadly deprives us of 
their work, and this volume is dedicated to their memory. 


* * 


The editors wish to thank Ms Linda Woodward for her expert work 
on the editing of the manuscript and Ms Mélanie Fortin (Université 
de Montréal) for her help in compiling the bibliography. Egbert 
Bakker gratefully acknowledges support for his part in the project 
from the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada 
as well as from the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton and 
the Alexander S. Onassis Public Benefit Foundation in Athens. 


HERODOTUS AND HIS WORK 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE MAKING OF HISTORY: 
HERODOTUS’ HISTORIES APODEXIS 


Egbert J. Bakker 


Action, in so far as it engages in founding and preserving political 
bodies, creates the condition for remembrance, that is, for history. 
Hannah Arend, The Human Condition 


Most readers of Herodotus’ work call it History, or the Histories. The 
name is doubly motivated. Not only does it follow Herodotus him- 
self in the way in which he refers to his own literary and intellec- 
tual achievement; it also views Herodotus through the tradition of 
which we have made him the ‘father’. As the term /ustoria (or his- 
forié as Herodotus would have pronounced it) comes closer to us on 
its long way from the fifth century BCE through Greek Antiquity, 
it becomes more and more closely associated with writing, as appears 
from its joining with the verbal root graph, to form such composite 
concepts as fistonegraphos or historiograpiia. Such ‘writing of history’, 
however, is quite alien to Herodotus’ understanding of fastorié. ‘History’ 
for him is not an object of study, something you write, or write 
about; it is an intellectual tool and a communicative activity. The 
essential link for him is not with graph but with another verbal idea, 
as appears from the most famous mention of Aistorié in history, in 
the Proem to Herodotus’ Histores:' 


‘Hpoddtov “AduKoipynooéag iotoping omodelic Se, Mg WHTE TH yevoueva. eG 
evOpdnav 10) xpovep éitnha. vévnten, Lite Epyo. weyérho. te Kol Baopaotc, te 


ext & yevnto, 16 te GAA. Kot 
7 


This is the apodexis of the fistoné of Herodotus of Halicarnassus, put 
forth to prevent what has been made to happen by men from fading 


Translations of passages from Herodotus in this chapter are my own, 
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with time, and (to prevent) great_and_maryellous deeds, some accom- 
plished by Grecks, others by barbarians, from losing fame, and in par- 
ticular through what aitié they came to war with each other. 


There are blanks left in the translation: this chapter, in dealing with 
Herodotus’ fistoré as the prehistory of our notion of ‘history’, does 
not want to take too much for granted. So we will make the mean- 
ing not only of fistorié, but also of apodexis, the object of investigation. 
The latter term is the action noun of the verbal idea ape-derk, which 
will concern us in particular, Our main source of information will 
be the evidence that Herodotus’ Histories provides itself as it has come 
down to us through the ages. And the first evidence we have to face 
is the interpretation of the Proem as the primary context of histonés 
apodexis. 

Herodotus’ first sentence, to begin with, seems to lack precision 
in the way in which it delimits the work’s subject. While Thucydides 
tells us exactly that his subject is the Peloponnesian War, and that 
he started working on it from its very beginning, Herodotus does 
not tell us that the subject of his work is the Persian Wars. What 
he indicates is at the same time much broader than that subject— 
erga megala ‘great accomplishments’, for example, can be understood 
as including ‘monuments’, ‘architectural achievements’ —and _ nar- 
rower: according to the wording of the Proem, his istoré will con- 
cern not so much the war itself as its aifiZ, another term, usually 
translated as ‘cause’, whose interpretation is at stake. 

Nor does the narrative itself seem to do much to remedy the prob- 
lem. Its long ‘digressions’ and varied subject matter have prompted 
various hypotheses concerning the unity and publication of the work, 
each betraying in its own way the preconceptions of the time. The 
lack of a clear focus on a well-defined subject has been explained 
as due to genetic factors. The work as we have it was seen as show- 
ing signs of an intellectual development by which Herodotus passed 
through various stages, from the travelling geographer and ethnog- 
rapher who wrote the Egyptian /ogos that is now our Book ‘Two, to 
the historian who left us Books Seven through Nine, and who, it 
was thought, had made much progress toward the Thucydidean ideal 
of the objective historian.” The tension between history and geog- 


? Most authoritatively Jacoby (1913) 275 ff; cf. De Sanctis (1926), Powell (1939), 
Latte (1958) 7 (Er hat nicht als Historiker begonnen, sondern ist es geworden’); 
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raphy, between the present and the past, was resolved through the 
history of the work itself. 

This ‘analytic’ standpoint provoked, on the analogy of the Homeric 
Question, a ‘Unitarian’ reaction on the part of scholars who viewed 
Herodotus’ work as historical ab ove: for them, geography and ethnog- 
raphy are part of the overall historiographical conception of the 
Histories.’ The ensuing ‘unity’ was not unproblematic, and often it 
was necessary to depict Herodotus as somehow incapable, or, rather, 
‘not yet’ capable of making the distinctions and decisions that are 
normal for historiography as we understand it, or to impose on him- 
self the kind of limitations we associate with purposeful writing. A 
variant version of this idea presents us a Herodotus who ts capable 
of those things, but who is hampered by the constraints of an ‘archaic’, 
paratactic way of expression (Immerwahr (1966) 7). In more recent 
times, ‘archaic style’ and its associated concepts has come to be 
replaced by ‘orality’,' and the supposed lack of focus in Herodotus’ 
choice of subject matter is seen as simply due to the fact that the 
intellectual context in which he wrote was ‘predisciplinary’, unfa- 
miliar with the modern boundaries between geography, anthropol- 
ogy, and history.’ 

In all these cases, the implicit question seems to be whether 
Herodotus was the first historian, a good or bad historian, merely 
a historian avant fa fettve, or a historian at all. Herodotus is sct against 
some modern notion of ‘history’, a norm to which he either con- 
forms only in the course of his intellectual development, or not (yet) 
quite, in some way or another. In part, the modern reception of 
Herodotus has been the search for attenuating circumstances. It is 
only in the most recent research that the terms ‘historian’ or ‘history’ 
have come to be charged with cultural weight. The Herodotus that 
emerges is viewed in a way that entirely suppresses any modern 
notion of ‘history’—-not without new controversy, as we shall see. 


Fornara (197 1a); an analytic reading of Herodotus’ first sentence itself is offered in 
Hommel (1981). 

* E.g., Regenbogen (1930b); Pohlenz (1937), Immerwahr (1966), Cobet (1971), 
Drexler (1972). For the problem of unity in the /istories, see de Jong, this volume 
(Ch. 11). 

' E.g.. Lang (1984); on ‘oral strategies’ in Herodotus, see also Slings, this volume 
(Ch. 3). 

> Evans {1991} 3, Thomas (2000) 161 if See also the problem of Herodotus’ 
‘reliability’ as discussed by Gartledge and Greenwood in this volume (Ch. 15). 
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Interpreting the Proem 


Any attempt to understand Herodotus’ notion of ‘history’ must start 
from Herodotus’ own use of the term fistoré in the Proem, to which 
we now return. At stake is not only the term’s lexical value, but also 
the way it functions in the syntax of the Proem. This rich sentence 
is best taken as a tripartite structure, beginning with a phrase char- 
acterizing the work as a whole, and inscribing the name of its author 
in it (1), followed by two negative purpose clauses of parallel struc- 
ture in which the work’s intended achievements are specified (2a and 
b), and rounded off with an indirect question that has at first sight 
an unclear relation to what precedes (3). Following the analysis of 
Tilman Krischer, we can present the construction as follows:° 


1. ‘Hpoddtov ‘AAtkapvnocéos iatoping anddebic Hde, 


2. @o a) uyte (a) t& yevduevo. 
B) && avOpaoneav 
Y) © xpove eEitnAe yévntat, 
b) ute (a) Epyo peydAa te Kai Ompaoté, 
(B) t& pév “EAAnot, t& dé PapBaporor 
anodexPévte., 
(y) &KAe& yévnta, 


Krischer has pointed out that the problematic final colon (3) is best 
explained when we assume that Herodotus’ proem is modelled in 
its syntactic articulation on a typical epic Proem. The last clause, 3 
in the presentation above, reaches back to the first clause, thus com- 
plementing it and ensuring the coherence of the Proem.’ Furthermore, 


® Krischer (1965) 159-60; cf Nagy (1990) 217, the latter analysing colon 3 as 
an indirect question; cf, Erbse (1956) 215, who analyses it as a relative clause (sec 
also Lang (1987) 204); critical grammatical discussion in Drexler (1972) 3-11. A 
diflerent articulation of the sentence is presented in Hommel (1981) 277 ff. Erbse 
(1992) 123-5 reviews the scholarship on the Proem, rightly pointing out that any 
attempt to see the Proem as announcing the content of the Hustores is likely to cre- 
ate confusion. 

7 Compare the proem of the /liad, where 1. 6 & ob bi te rpGto SiaotimMy eptoavte 
‘from the moment at which they stood first apart in quarrel’ picks up pivi cede, 
Ge& of the first linc. See Krischer (1965) 162; Nagy (1990) 220-1 n. 34; on Homer 
specifically, see Bakker (1997c) 293. Krischer notes that the indication of Herodotus’ 
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Just as in epic, the final clause of the proem provides the link with 
the beginning of the narrative proper: it contains the word aitién 
‘cause’, which is picked up in the first sentence beyond the proem 
in the form of aitious ‘guilty’, ‘responsible’:* 


Tepségov pév vov of Adytor Poivixac aitioug eauci yevécBan tic Siapopijs: 
(1.1.1) 


Now the chroniclers of the Persians claim that the Phoenicians have 
been responsible for the conflict (lit: ‘difference’). 


Beyond syntax and stylistics, the important semantic and conceptual 
consequence of Krischer’s analysis is that the semantic nuclei of the 
first and last clause, historiés apodexis and aitién, are connected with 
each other: Herodotus’ project is the Azstoné of an aitié, whatever 
sense we will attribute to these terms in the final analysis.’ A fur- 
ther Homeric echo can be detected in the cola (a) and (y) of 2b: 
great deeds and their connection with fleos. This important detail 
will concern us later on. 

But if the Homeric reminiscence is unmistakable, so is the paral- 
lel with more contemporary stylistics. The two purpose clauses in 
the middle (2a~b), with their symmetrical internal structure (isocolon) 
and their identical closing sounds (homoioteleuton), conform to the 
style that had become popular in sophistic contemporary rhetoric, 
mainly due to the Sicilian orator Gorgias.'° 

Herodotus’ Proem, then, displays a curious mixture of old and 
new. We may ask whether this co-existence of epic and sophistic 
elements is confined to stylistics or extends into thought and menta- 
lité as well. The latter possibility is rejected by Krischer ((1965) 165), 


name and the characterization of his work functionally occupies the slot of the 
invocation of the Muse(s) in the traditional epic proem (on the relation between 
totopin and the Muses, see pages 27-28 below). Doubts as to the epic connotations 
of Herodotus’ syntax in Hommel (1981) 281 n. 44, who analyses (pp. 284--7) the 
final colon as a later addition, an editorial intervention on Herodotus’ part to make 
the Proem reflect the new historical turn the work has taken in the course of its 
development. 

® Krischer (1965) 160, Nagy (1987) 180; cf. Lateiner (1989} 15. The first epic 
parallel is the proem of the /liad, in which the phrase dicotytmy Epicavte ‘the two 
of them stood away from each other quarrclling’ in line 6 is picked up by épid1 
‘in quarrel’ (8) in the beginning of the narrative. 

" For a different interpretation of the Proem, and of aitin in particular, see van 
Wees, this volume (Ch, 14) p, 321, 

Kennedy (1963) 64~5; on the influence of sophistic rhetoric on Herodotus’ style, 
see Jacoby (1913) 333; Aly (1921) 286-96; general remarks in Lateimer (1989) 19, 
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who holds that the epic parallel testifies to Herodotus’ acknowledg- 
ing epic as a stylistic and literary model, not his continuing the 
Homeric tradition of conferring Aleos to the heroes of the past. Yet 
the position of Herodotus between the poetic tradition of the past 
and the intellectual developments of the present is by no means clear. 
In particular the meaning of the crucial phrase historiés apodexis 
has recently become the center of a controversy that fully confirms 
Herodotus’ enigmatic status. 

Histoniés apodexis is usually rendered with such expressions as ‘pub- 
lication of research’ or ‘public exposition of an inquiry’.'' It remains 
to be seen, however, whether these translations are of much help. 
‘Publication’ is no less a culturally determined concept than is ‘his- 
tory’ or ‘research’, and we may ask what it might have meant for 
Herodotus’ work to have been ‘published’ in its original intellectual 
context. The notion of publication, in fact, becomes increasingly 
important in recent research, suggesting that the old controversy 
between the analytic and the unitarian approach has never been 
really resolved. Exactly what is being ‘published’ according to this 
phrase: an ethnographical core or the work as we have it? And what 
does ‘published’ mean? Does apodexis apply to the work as a whole 
or to the oral delivery of its parts? Some scholars have recently 
endorsed the latter possibility, arguing that ‘publication’ is an anachro- 
nistic concept that does not capture the reality of the reception of 
Herodotus’ ‘Inquiry’ by its original public. Rather, they argue, we 
must think of ‘prepublication’ of ‘work in progress’ in the form of 
lectures.'* 

The idea of Herodotus presenting his work orally, for which there 


‘demonstration of his research’ (Lateiner (1989) 7); ‘public presentation’ (Nagy (1990) 
217); ‘exposer son enquéte’ (Payen (1997) 82), 'AndéeEic, the Ionian form for oxddet- 
Eig, is just as emtderEic (entde§ic) a nomen actionis derived from the verbal root deux- 
‘show’, ‘display’, ‘point’. In Herodotus’ Ionian, another verbal root, dex- (for Attic 
bez-) ‘receive’, ‘accept’. yields in principle the same form (cf éxdeEw (Halt. 7.3.3); 
aorist forms of either verb are also identical: (an)eSéGato (rom (ano)detkvuc8or and 
(eG)e6éEato from (€€)Sézou01). Some scholars (most recently Rosén {1993)) actually 
go so far as to view anddeEtc as a form of axo-Séxoucn, which would turn Herodotus 
into a receiver of established tradition, rather than one who expounds original, indi- 
vidual research, See Erbse’s (1995) reaction. Nagy (1987) 176 n. 3 speaks of a 
‘conflation’ of the two verbs. See also the comments by Lang (1987) 203 and Nagy’s 
reply (1987) 209). 

2 Evans (1991) 90, 99-100, ‘Thomas (1992) 125-6; (1993); (2000) 257-60 (see 
further below). 
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is some ancient anecdotal evidence,'? has been entertained in par- 
ticular by Rosalind Thomas, who has sought to locate Herodotus’ 
work in the world of early scientific discourse as is evidenced by the 
mode of presentation of many of the treatises in the Hippocratic 
corpus. Herodotus’ work, especially the Egyptian fogos, she argues, 
displays the same agonistic and combative tone that G. E, R. Lloyd 
signals in the early Hippocratic writers and that must go back to 
sessions at which knowledge was transmitted, and contested, orally." 

Thomas’ notion of the publication of Herodotean histori@ envisages 
oral presentation and reception of ideas, while explicitly allowing for 
the existence of written texts. Such a blend of the spoken and the 
written is the realm of rhetorical epideixis. According to a recent 
account, this term denotes ‘the displaying or revealing (orally) of 
what was already in existence beforehand’—that is, the discourse 
written.’” This idea of ‘display’ is for Thomas very close to Herodotus’ 
apode(i)xis, which she conceives of as the kind of proof characteristic 
of the sophistic and rhetorical milieu of the end of the fifth century: 
the emphatic asseruon and demonstration of one’s own historié ‘research’ 
conducted in competition with others. One of the treatises in the 
Hippocratic corpus opens in fact in a particularly suggestive way 
from the point of view of Herodotus’ Proem:'® 


Eiot tiwecg of téxvnv mexoinvta. 00 tas téxvac aiaxpoereiv, ds Lev OfovTH Ot 
todto Siarpnooduevot, ody 6 eyd Aéyw, GAA’ iotoping oixeine exiderEw 
moieduevot, (Hipp. De arte 1) 

Some there are who have made an art of vilifying the arts, though 
they consider, not that they are accomplishing the object I mention, 


but that they are making a display of their own knowledge. 


For Thomas, the parallelism between historiés... epideixin here and 
Herodotus’ own fistoriés apodexis ‘provides the most vivid suggestion 
that Herodotus’ opening sentence had contemporary connotations 
within the contemporary quest for knowledge. It also implies that 
the ideas of proof and demonstration might rapidly imply or shade 
into display, and then into the display lecture. Herodotus seems then, 
in his very first sentence, to be using the fashionable language of 


 T.g., Lucian, Herodotus | (on Herodotus performing at the Olympic Games). 
CL Pohlenz (1937) 208, Powell (1939) 32 [f; critical discussion in Johnson (199-4, 
" Thomas ( cu (2000) 249 ff: Lloyd (1979) 86-98; see also Hornblower (1987) 20. 
'S Cole (1991) 8 

‘© Tr. Jones nee 19] 
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the time, language which had precise connotations in a period where, 
increasingly, any display of erudition and knowledge could be made 
in an oral presentation, an epideixis’.'’ 

It remains to be seen, however, whether the preverbs apo- and 
epi- are so easily interchangeable; but before we turn to that ques- 
tion, we need to address an alternative modern approach, rejected 
by Thomas, which seeks to situate Herodotus’ project, not in con- 
temporary scientific thought, but within the perspective of the gen- 
eral Greek preoccupation with the past. Herodotus in this perspective, 
put forward by Gregory Nagy in particular, is not so much a scientist 
as a logios, a master of prose narrative, whose function it is, along 
with the aides, the epic poet, to confer kleos. Nagy characterizes 
Herodotus’ work as ‘the product of conventions in an oral tradition 
of prose’.'* In this account, apodexis is not ‘proof’ or ‘display’, nor a 
one-time event, a display lecture or epideixis, but a ‘public presenta- 
tion’, a performance, a link in a chain of transmission starting with 
the events in the past and ending with the public exposition of 
Herodotus’ histoné. 

The Proem, in fact, invites us to pay more attention to Herodotus’ 
interest in the past than Thomas would allow. There is a concern 
with kleos, expressed in the two parallel negative purpose clauses, 
whether or not we consider that concern to be epic in mentality. 
The second of those two clauses (2b, B), furthermore, contains a sec- 
ond occurrence of the verbal idea apo-deik. The crucial attribute of 
the ‘great and wondrous deeds of Greeks and barbarians’, whose 
kleos should not be lost, is that they are apodekhthenta, which Nagy 
translates as ‘performed’.'? For Nagy, there is a relation between the 
achievements of the past and Herodotus’ apodexis in the present: ‘per- 
forming a deed is the equivalence of publicly displaying a deed 
because it is ultimately being publicly displayed by the History of 
Herodotus’.” Apodexis, then, according to Nagy, is the proclamation 
of Kleos in an ongoing oral tradition, as against the insistence on 


7 Thomas (2000) 262-3; cf. (1993) 242-43, 

'® Nagy (1987) 175; (1990) 224, arguing on the basis of a parallelism of Adytog 
(glossed as ‘masters of speech’, id. 223) and cot8dc. See also Hartog (1991) 285 
(English tr. p. 276), referring to Havelock (1963) 53-4 n. 8, 

'S Nagy (1987) 178. 

*” Thid.; see also Erbse (1956) 211, who stresses the parallelism of totoping anddeEtc 
and &pyav anddeEic, on which, see further below, pages 24-28. 
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proof, display, and personal achievement that is inherent in Thomas’ 
account of the term, 

Herodotus could hardly have been pulled in two more different 
directions. Against Thomas’ modern scientific Herodotus, firmly rooted 
in contemporary intellectual debate, we have Nagy’s conception of 
a prose storyteller who subsumes the preceding epic tradition. The 
term apodexis is crucial for either position, but neither ‘proof/display’ 
nor ‘public performance’ exhausts its semantics, as we will see. In 
fact, both positions leave aspects of the term unexplored that make 
possible a more integrative interpretation, yielding a Herodotus whose 
‘proof’ in the present, is not incompatible with his rendering of 
the past. 

Yet in spite of the apparent difference between Thomas’ and 
Nagy’s positions there is agreement in that both take apodexis to refer 
to the oral delivery of Herodotus’ work, and in this they are not 
alone among modern authors.*! As we begin to understand more of 
the composition, publication, reception, and transmission of discourses 
in times other than our own, to say that there is an ‘oral’ compo- 
nent to prose works of the fifth and fourth centuries comes close to 
being a truism. True, for Herodotus’ work in particular we can be 
more specific and the case for at least an oral reception is easier 
than in the case of Thucydides or Xenophon.” As Thomas notes 
herself, Herodotus’ own voice is abundantly present in the form of 
the grammatical first person, most often in the ethnographical pas- 
sages, but not infrequently in the narrative sections as well.’ There 
is a constant concern with the marking of the beginning and end of 
seclions, and on numerous occasions Herodotus refers back to what 
precedes, using the ‘real time’ temporal adverbs proteron ‘earlier’ anc 


\ Eg, Gould (1989) 17; Evans (1991) 3; Hartog (1991) 285; assessment of the 
‘orality’ "of the term in Moles (1999) sect. 8. It is worth pointing out that this whole 
discussion (including the controversy between Nagy and Thomas} suffers from a 
fundamental and persistent ambiguity in the use of the term ‘oral’, in that it refers 
both to the ‘mentality’ or ‘conception’ of a discourse (‘oral’ vs. ‘literate’) and to its 
mode of presentation (‘oral’ vs. ‘written’). For discussion, see Bakker {1999a} 29-37. 

* See, e.g., Pohlenz (1937) 208-10; Lang (1984); Munson (1993) 

* Thomas (1993) 240-1; Dewald (1987) 150 as well as Ch. 12 in this volume. 
Thomas uses the first- -person verbs as an argument against the idea of the ‘oral sto- 
ryteller’, who she thinks is much less present in the text. Signs of speaking in Homer, 
however, may be less straightforward, but they are unmistakable once noticed; see 
Bakker (1997a). Against Thomas’ and Dewald’s stance with regard to the first per- 
son in the Histories, see Svenbro (1993) 150, who approac hes the first person in 
Herodotus and other historians as a necessary ‘fiction’. 
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husteron ‘later’, the same adverbs that are also used for the temporal 
relationships between the events recounted in the narrative.’' We are 
surely entitled to infer from these apparent attempts at monitoring 
the information flow that Herodotus is working hard, noticeably, to 
facilitate the reception of his work to a listening public.” 

But all this is not our point. The question is whether the idea of 
the oral delivery of logoi is expressed as such by the noun apodexis. 
Does Herodotus refer in the opening words of what must be the 
published, ostensibly written version of his work, to its oral delivery? 
Or if that work is, as an integrated whole, meant to be orally deliv- 
ered after all, would not a reference to its own, oral, mode of pre- 
sentation be redundant? If apodexis merely refers to the medium of 
presentation, why is the term present at all, and did not Herodotus 
simply call his work ‘histoné’?? The second occurrence of the verbal 
idea apodek- in the proem may help us realize that there is more to 
apodexis than what meets the eye at first sight, and that historiés apodexis 
is a phrase consisting of two key terms in Herodotus’ intellectual 
and conceptual vocabulary. It also invites us to study Herodotus’ 
own use of those terms in some detail, and to bring that internal 
evidence to bear on the interpretation of the proem. A survey of 
Herodotus’ own use of the nouns Aistorié and apodexis and the verbs 
historeein and apodexasthai reveals that historiés apodexis, far from being 
a mere title or a characterization of the ‘medial’ aspects of the work, 
is a bold, even provocative, expression stating nothing less than the 
communicative purpose and ambition of Herodotus’ work. What it 
says was apparently new and not obvious, and sufliciently marked 
for the subsequent historiographical tradition to avoid it studiously.” 
In the following sections, we will first deal with Aistorié and then with 
apodexis; a picture will emerge in which these terms are not only two 


“4 On beginning and end of sections, see Immerwahr (1966) 52-8; Dewald (1987) 
164-5, The importance of the particles pév 51 .. . 5é in this process is demonstrated 
in Bakker (1993). On poiting backward and ahead, sce also de Jong, this volume 
(Ch. 11) pp. 259-263. 

© Three times a forward cross-reference remains unfulfilled. It is to be noted 
that in these cases Herodotus docs not use totepov (2.101.2, referring to 2.149.1), 
but an explicit mention of Adyot (1.106.2 év etéporar Adyouot, on the fall of Nineveh; 
1.184 év toist ‘Acaupiorsi Adyoiot, on the Babylonian kings; 7.213 év toiot dmobe 
Adyotst, on the death of the traitor Ephialtes). Are these references to parts of the 
work that were never written or to lectures that were never incorporated in the 
final redaction? Cf, Nagy (1990) 235 n. 91. See also Résler, this volume (Ch. 4, 
note 17) and Cobet (Ch. !7, note 40), 

** Hornblower (1987) 8-1L. But see pages 31-32 at the end of this chapter. 
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constituents of a famous syntagm, but also two interrelated concepts, 
whose semantics, and pragmatics, blend to form a unified whole. 


Historié: Interrogation and Difference 


The abstract noun Aistorié as well as the verb Aistoreé are etymologi- 
cally related to the verbal root wid-/weid-/woid- ‘see’, ‘know’. ‘Uhis 
might yield the idea of gathering knowledge through actual percep- 
tion, autopsy, as the central meaning of Aistorié.” Such a meaning 
would seem to be in concordance with the idea of Herodotus the 
critical rescarcher that has recently been proposed by Thomas, as 
we saw. Her understanding of Aistori@ presents us with a Heroclotus 
who is not sifting traditions and probing the past, but investigating 
natural phenomena in the present, such as the nature of the mysterious 
Nile.” Again we may contrast Thomas’ views with those of Nagy, 
who sees in fistoné an essentially juridical concept: the investigation 
of the cause of the war between Greeks and barbarians.*’ ‘This high- 
lights the relation between fistorié and ailié, which, as we saw, is 
something the syntactic articulation of the Proem invites us to do. 
This relation is, in fact, more significant than is commonly sup- 
posed, since Heroclotus is not the only contemporary writer to pre- 
sent his /ustoné in this way. We can observe that in early medical 
and scientific writings there is a mutual expectancy between historia 
and aitia. The author of the Hippocratic treatise On Ancient Medicine, 
for example, states that knowledge about ‘nature’ (phusts) is impos- 
sible without knowledge of man, and that the latter involves ‘histonié 
to know (eidenai) what man is and through what cause (di’ hoias aitias) 
he comes to be what he is’ (ch. 20). Similarly, Socrates in the Phaedo 
(96a) tells that in his youth he had a passion for ‘natural science’ 
(pert phuseds lustorian) which he specifies as “knowing {edenar) the 
causes (ailias) of each thing’. In the scientific treatises of Aristotle, 
especially those dealing with ‘natural history’, the connection be- 
tween Aistoria and aitia is also well attested.” Apparently, historié is 


* Snell (1924) 59-71, Nagy (1990) 250, Dewald {19873 153 n. 18; Darbo-Peschanski 
(1987) 184 (recherche sur le terrain’); ‘Vhomas (2000) 164. 

“ Thomas (2000) 161-7. 

” Nagy (1990) 259-62, 

” Eug., De Caelo 298b2; Hist. an. 491al 1-12; fncessu an, 7047-11; Part. an. 
646a8-12: 69Gb14--17. 
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not for Herodotus alone the search for what ‘causes’ the subject of 
investigation." 

The difference between the natural historians and Herodotus the 
historian is that for the latter ai#é is not a matter of nature or the 
human body but of human behaviour (we recall the fa genomena ex 
anthropon of the Proem). And so the ‘cause’ of the researcher’s object 
of study does take on the sense of ‘guilt’ or ‘responsibility’. In fact, 
the agent noun from which fistorié morphologically derives, Aistar (or 
istér), is used in that very semantic sphere. The term does not occur 
in Herodotus, but is attested in archaic poetry and inscriptions in 
the sense of ‘judge’, ‘adjudicator’, or ‘witness (to an oath)’.”’ Even 
though Herodotus never uses the term, his work shows, as Robert 
Connor ((1993) 9) has noted, ‘a remarkable similarity to the way /us- 
teres functioned in early Greek socicty’. 

Just as apodexis, then, /istorié can and has been used to push 
Herodotus into two almost mutually exclusive directions: the search 
for a guilty, ‘responsible’ agent in the conflict between the Greeks 
and the barbarians, as Nagy would have it, and the critical geog- 
raphy and ethnography advocated by Thomas, notably in the Egyptian 
logos. For the assessment of the difference between the two positions 
it is relevant to observe that ‘Thomas’ account obscures the fact that 
the direct object of Herodotus’ historié of Egypt, both grammatically 
and notionally, is not the land or its mysterious river, but people 
interrogated, informants: it is the Egyptians themselves who tell 
Herodotus about the wonders of their land. This is not to deny 
that /istorié in contemporary medical writing may pertain to the 
authority of the researcher having seen for himself, but from this it 
does not follow that Herodotus’ project is identical to the natural 


* On aqitin in Hippocratic and other contemporary texts, sec also Sauge (1992) 
257 ff., who stresses, even for scientific texts, the link with aiteiv (6tknv) ‘demand 
satisfaction (from an accused party)’. See further below, p. 18. 

*” Attested usage of Totap/totap: I. 18.501, 23.486; Hes. IV@D 792; Soph. 
E. 850; Plat. Crat. 406b3; Hipp, Oath 2 (it is ironic that the term should be used 
in the Hippocratic oath in this juridical sense), See also Nagy (1990) 250-9. In 
Dewald (1987) 153 ff the notion of histor is used metaphorically, as a narratological 
function: the authorial persona of the Histories; cf her more recent views in Ch. 
12, pp. 271-2 below. See also Cartledge and Greenwood, this volume (Ch. 15 
note 21), 

* E.g., the investigation of the Nile: iotopgov odtobc Hvtiwea Sbvapt eet o Netdog, 
2.19.3; €Aeyov... wo... totopéovtr, 2.113.1. Cf already Pohlenz (1937) 44 (‘die 
eigentliche totopin, cas Verhr von Augenzeugen, von dem, was nur durch Horensagen 
tiberliefert ist’). 
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and medical science of his day, as Thomas implies; rather, we have 
to allow for the possibility that Herodotus borrows contemporary 
terminology to establish the authority of an enterprise that is entirely 
his own: investigating the past, and scrutinizing the traditions that 
give access to it, instead of receiving and accepting them wholesale. 

Herodotus often stresses his ‘having seen’, most frequently and 
conspicuously in his account of his researches of the Egyptians and 
the Scythians, but the proper term in his vocabulary for autopsy and 
observation is not Aistonié or its cognate expressions. ‘That concept 
can actually be contrasted with autopsy, as a means to gain infor- 
mation through hearing:* 


"Adon SE obdevbdg OdSév ESUVEUNY nUOEGBO, GAAG Toodvde LEV GAAO ent 
Laxpdtatov éxvOduny, 1éxpr pev “Edkegavtivns noAvos abténiys e)Bav, 10 8’ 
Gnd TovTOV ako Sn iotopéwv. (2.29.1) 


I have not been able to learn anything from anyone else, but this 
much I have further been able to gather as far as I could, having 
come myself as far as the city of Elephantine as an eyewitness, and 


beyond that point making my researches through hearing. 


Yet /ustorié is not merely a matter of listening either. In another well- 
known passage, Herodotus contrasts Adstorié as critical listening, along 
with opsis ‘seeing’ and gnémé ‘opinion’, to the more passive reception 
of accounts (/ogor) as he heard them: 


Méxpt nev tovtov Swic te eu Kai yv@uy Kat iotopin tadta A€~yovee éotr, td 
Sé dnd todde Aiyuntious Epyoucr Adyous Epéwv Kate TH HKoOVOV: Mpocéstat 
S€ tt adtOIGL Kai Tig Enfic Gyros. (2.99.1) 

Up to that point my own observation as well as my judgment and my 
inquiry are at the basis of what is said, but from now on I will be 
presenting Egyptian accounts as I heard them; still, there will be an 
clement of personal observation in it. 


Histoné, then, seems to be looking through the eyes of one’s infor- 
mants and making up for their imperfect point of view by the power 
of judgment and discrimination. Needless to say, Aistorié is the inter- 
rogation of specially selected informants, and aims at proving or dis- 
proving their view of the truth. The concept is therefore obviously 
connected with knowing, but it does not necessarily involve actual 
seeing as source of knowledge. For this reason, another etymology 


* On this passage, see also Sauge (1992) 252; on the next passage (2.99.1), see 
Cartledge and Greenwood, this volume (Ch. 15), p. 355. 
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has recently been proposed by Edwin Floyd, who derives historié (and 
histor) not from the root wid- but from the verb hizein ‘to seat’.” This 
yields the idea of convening two or more parties and listening to 
what they have to say. This would certainly suit the earliest occur- 
rence of histor at Ltad 18.501, in the description of the juridical scene 
on the Shield of Achilles, where the juridical sense of ‘judge’, ‘arbiter’ 
is particularly clear. 

We do not have to decide whether or not the alternative ety- 
mology is linguistically correct to see that the scmantic idea behind 
it provides a plausible interpretation of Herodotus’ own conception 
of historé. The core of the concept is not so much sceing yourself 
as acquiring knowledge through the interrogation of others who have 
seen, and who therefore know, or claim they know. This applies to 
the characters in the narrative no less than to the narrator: they, 
too, may be interested in what is beyond perception, remote in space 
or time. Croesus the Lydian king, for example, ‘inquired’ (hzstoredn) 
which of the Greek states were the most powerful, and in doing so 
(Aistoreén) found out that the Lacedaemonians and the Athenians were 
dominant at the time (1.56.1-2). And the Egyptian priests claimed 
they had secure knowledge about Menelaus’ stay in Egypt through 
their own ‘investigations’ (historiési, 2,119.3). 

The result of Croesus’ and the Egyptian priests’ investigations 1s 
selfevident and incontrovertible, as in the case of some of Herodotus’ 
own researches. Concerning the question as to the real nature of 
Heracles, for example, Herodotus can report that ‘the results of the 
investigation (ta historémena) indicate clearly (déloi sapheds} that Heracles 
is an old god’ (2.44.5). It remains, however, that Aistoré is not first- 
degree, absolute knowledge based on perception, but relative knowl- 
edge, an approximation of the facts of the matter, based on a judicious 
assessment of the pretended first-hand knowledge of others. Sometimes 
Herodotus states explicitly that his inquiries have yielded only par- 
tial and limited results: ‘so far as I have been able to reach in my 
investigation’.“° And the /ogoi resulting from an investigation may be 


" Floyd (1990) L6L. Floyd bases his objections to the traditional etymology pri- 
marily on the rough breathing on {fotep, iatopta. (which is not easy to harmonize 
with the verbal root £16-). As Rosén (1993) 146 n. ! points out, however, the col- 
location of the suffix -twp with a reduplicated present stem 1C-ew (<*si-sd) is not 
without problems either. 

* 9.34.1 én’ doov paxpdtatov iotopéovta Av eEixéoBat; 4.192.3 Goov Apeic 
istopéovtec ni akpota-toy olot te eyevouedar eEixéaOan. 
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conflicting.” ‘There may be ‘difference’ between them, as he informs 
us in his discussion of the number of Scythians: 


MAHBoc SE td LevOéwv odK olds te Eyevounv atpexéme xvOécBanr, GAA 
Siapdpovg Adyous nepi tod &piWpod HKovov (4.81.1) 

As for the multitude of the Scythians, IT have not been able to learn 
anything about it with precision: I heard different versions about their 
number, 


Herodotus’ historié may aim, among other things, at knowledge about 
subjects of scientific interest, such as the sources of the Nile or the 
demography of Scythia, but its basic material is language, logo. And 
historié proceeds through judgment and discrimination, as an implicit 
dialogue between the opinions of the researcher and those of his 
informants. 

Historié, as Herodotus’ History implicitly informs us, is always a 
question to which the information solicited is a response; it there- 
fore always provides a context for whatever the interrogated infor- 
mant has to say. For an illustration of this idea, let us return to the 
beginning of the narrative. We saw already that the idea ait- (aitién, 
aitious, ‘guilt(y)’, ‘responsibility/responsible’) serves as conjoining device 
linking the Proem to the narrative and setting the latter in motion, 
Since the Proem explicitly links festoré to the aiié of the war, we 
can safely assume that fistorié is at work from the very start of the 
narrative. Even though the investigation into the mythical ‘cause’ of 
the conflict is a dead end for Herodotus himself, soon to be aban- 
doned for more meaningful research, it does provide a basic insight 
into the semantics, indeed, pragmatics, of /ustori2. ‘To repeat the first 
sentence of Herodotus’ account proper, as it emanates from the 
Proem: 


Mepcéwv pév vov ot Adytor Potvixac aitiouc paoi yevéoOat tie Stapopiic- 
(1.1.1) 
Now the chroniclers of the Persians claim that the Phoenicians have 
been responsible for the conflict (lit: ‘difference’). 
The conflict between the Grecks and the Persians is reformulated as 
a diaphoré, literally, a ‘difference’, ‘variance’. We can imagine what 
the Persian Jogioi ‘say’ (phasin) as a response to a question of the 


7 E.e,, Dewald (1987); Connor (1993). 
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histor: ‘Who according to your national tradition are aittot of the 
‘difference’ between the Greeks and the Persians?’ Or even, im an 
imagined courtroom: “The Greeks consider you guilty of the deaphoré. 
What do you have to say in defence?’ The very state of being aztios, 
in fact, is the obligation to ‘respond’, as in English ‘responsible’. 

The verb used for demanding satisfaction from a ‘responsible’ 
party is the ctymologically connected aited, which is used several times 
in the Persians’ account as it is rendered in Herodotus’ indirect dis- 
course: the Colchian king sent heralds to Greece to ‘demand satis- 
faction (aiteein dikas) for the rape of Medea and demand back (ap-attecin) 
his daughter’ (1.2.3). A little later, both in mythical time and in 
Herodotus’ story time, the Greeks will do exactly the same for Helen 
in Troy.’ This mutual demanding of satisfaction does not stop with 
the earliest dealings between the Greeks and the barbarians; it con- 
tinues into the fistorié of which Herodotus gives us here the results: 
the Persian agiot apparently speak in defence, claiming that in hav- 
ing launched a wholesale attack on Troy the Greeks are the real 
aitiot tés diaphorés. The end of this imaginary ‘trial’ is well known. 
Herodotus leaves this inconclusive case for what it is and turns to 
the man whom he ‘knows’ (oida) to have started the hostilities against 
the Greeks (1.5.3). But meanwhile he has given /ogoi on the subject, 
and he fas shown their difference. 

The attempt to retrace the earliest até for the ‘difference’ between 
the Greeks and the barbarians points up a case of precisely what 
Herodotus’ work, as presented in the Proem, claims to be able to 
prevent: ‘things made to happen by men’ (genomena ex anthropén) that 
have become ‘fading [or extinct] with time’, ta Ahrondi exitéla.”’ Yet 
the very impossibility of the recovery of these remote events reveals 
an essential aspect of Herodotus’ fistorié its inherently dialogic nature. 
The search for the até of human behaviour generates new human 
behaviour in the form of language: opinions that answer the fisté’s 
question, responding to each other, contradicting each other, either 
rejected or accepted by the discriminating investigator. Historié, in 
other words, takes the diaphoré ‘difference, conflict’ of the historical 


38 1.3.2 anawtéew te ‘EAévnv kai dixas tig Gonayis aitéew. Ch 2.118.3; 4.164.1; 
8.114.1, On the relation between aitws and aité in this light, see also Sauge 
(1992) 257 ff, who goes as far as to gloss aitin as ‘demande de réparation’ rather 
than ‘cause’, 

® See also Dewald (1987) 169. 
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process to a new, semantic, level, since it creates the space for a 
diaphoré between two or more /ogoi, always including the Azstar’s own, 

The beginning of the narrative merely puts in practice this essen- 
tial aspect of Herodotus’ method. Later on he will explain at vari- 
ous points. ‘Let anyone to whom such things are credible’, he says 
at 2.123.1, ‘do what they want to do with what the Egyptians say; 
I myself stick to the principle that underlies all of my account: I 
write what I heard being said by either party.’ An even fuller clis- 
closure is prompted by the controversial subject of the role of Argos 
in the war with Xerxes: ‘Whether Xerxes sent a herald to Argos 
with this message’, he says (7.152.1), ‘and whether messengers from 
Argos went to Sousa to interrogate Artoxerxes about their friend- 
ship I cannot say with certainty (owk ... atrekeds), nor do I express an 
opinion (gnémén . . . apophainomai)’ on these matters other than the 
one expressed by the Argives themselves’. These words are comple- 
mented a few lines later with the following declaration:" 


"Ey 6& O@etA@ Agyerv to Aeyopeva, neBecBai ye nev ob navténacw dpetho 
(Kai Lor tobto 10 Exoc exétH &¢ Né&VTG TOV Adyov): (7,152.3) 

T am bound to record [lit. ‘say’, fegem| what is being said, but I am 
not at all bound to believe it—and this word (epos) will hold true for 
the whole of my account. 


In light of these statements of method, the phrase ta genomena ex 
anthropin from the Proem acquires a new and essential meaning: 
‘things made to happen by men’ is not limited to things done, but 
includes things said. Historié as conducted by Herodotus provides a 
forum for the works and the words of the past. Conflict, difference, 
is in the nature of the object of Herodotus’ jistoné, which presents 
itself as the search for an aitié of a difference; but it is also the product 
of Herodotus’ Aistoné, in the conflicting /ogoi for which historié provides 
the context. In investigating the causes of the conflict, the Azstér be- 
comes responsible for what his project purports to investigate: he 
becomes aitios diaphorés ‘responsible for difference’. We shall see in the 
next sections how a study of apodexis complements this deep connec- 
tion between the researcher and the characters of the story he tells. 


™ This negative phrase is significant in light of the formula yopnv GrodeGa08a 


(rather than GnogaivesBonr); see note 47 below. 
* On this passage, see Jacoby (1913) 408-9, See also 3.3.1; 3.9.2. See also 
Cartledge and Greenwood, this volume (Ch. 15, p. 356). 
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Apodexis: Proof in Context 


In his discussion of the size of Egypt, Herodotus criticizes the crro- 
neous ideas of the Ionians. The argumentation requires him to use 
three times the verb apodeiknumi: 


If we want to accept what the Ionians maintain about Egypt (who 


hold that Egypt is only the Delta [...]), then we would be proving 
(anoderxvbomev Gv) that at some point the Egyptians did not have a 


country at all. (2.15.1) 

So if my reasoning about these matters is correct, the Ionians have 
false ideas about Egypt. But suppose the opinion of the Ionians is right: 
then Lam proving (anodetxvuye that the Greeks and the Ionians them- 
selves do not know how to count. (2.16.1) 

My claim that the extent of Egypt is such as |_am proving in my 
present discourse (Gnodeixvuut tO Ady) is also confirmed by an oracle 
of Ammon about which I learned after my own opinion (tig éuemvtod 
yous) about Egypt was formed. (2.18.1) 


This is of course the world of demonstration and proof that Thomas 
highlights.” It is, however, important to note that apodeiknumi is not 
merely a matter of ‘proof’, but also the act of proving something, 
as a response to a specific situation. In the first two instances, this 
situation is given in a conditional clause in which the Ionians’ opin- 
ion is expressed, hypothetically. In the first example, the idea that 
Egypt is only the Delta is shown to be invalid, since it amounts to 
a manifestly absurd claim. The act of apodeiknunai is not performed 
for its own sake, but is invoked, as the inevitable consequence of a 
false belief. Likewise, in the second example, Herodotus’ ‘proof? that 
the Greeks cannot count is conditioned by a specific context. Without 
that context, the act of proving would not have taken place. Similarly, 
in the last passage, Herodotus’ demonstration of the size of Egypt 
is prompted by the Greeks’ ignorance. In another geographical pas- 
sage, the proof required by a given claim cannot take place, sup- 
poscdly due to lacking or insufficient histoné 


tov dé ‘Oxeavov Adyw uév Aéyoucl &xd HAiov GvatoAgov GpEGLEVOV Yi]Vv mEpt 
nacay péew, Epyo dé odK Gnoderkvvover. (4.8.2) 


They [sc. the Greeks] say in their account that Oceanus, starting from 


the East, is flowing all around the world, but they do not proye this 
with hard fact. 


” Thomas (2000) 176, with discussion of the passages cited. See also Darbo- 
Peschanski (1987) 161. 
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The mutual expectancy between proof and context is here a mat- 
ter of the polar contrast between /ogdt and ergéi, which is underscored 
by the use of men... de: proof is required and anticipated, but does 
not follow. 

The notion of context remains equally important also when we 
leave the agonistic sphere of proof and opposing claims: each and 
every instance of the verbal idea apo-deik- in the Histones is an act 
that is performed as a response to a specific situation. The shep- 
herd, in the story of Cyrus’ birth, who says he is ready to ‘show’ 
(apodeiknuna, 1,113.2; cf. 1.110.3) the body of the infant does so at 
a specific request: he has to prove to Harpagos that the newborn 
prince is dead in order to avoid severe punishment; the Persians 
who ‘show’ (apodeiknunti, 1,136.1) their children do so for a specific 
purpose: special gifis are promised by the king for the man who has 
the most numerous offspring; the Egyptians who ‘showed’ the body 
of their father (2,136.2) did so as part of a well-defined transaction: 
as borrowers they were required by law to provide a security to the 
lender; the army division that was required to ‘bring’ (apodexaien, 
8.35.2) the treasures of Delphi to Xerxes acted on specific military 
orders. 

‘This contextualization of the act of ‘deixis’ is duc to the force of 
the preverb; on account of its meaning “back again’ (LSJ D.4), apo- 
can lend a supplementary contextual dimension to the basic mean- 
ing of a verb. In the case of verbs denoting speech, the addition 
of apo- turns the sensibility to context into an immediately dialogic 
sense: apo-logeomai ‘speak in return’, ‘defend oneself against’, apo-kri- 
noma ‘reason in return’, ‘answer’. In a recent study of apo-phthegma 
as a ‘performance of wisdom’, Joseph Russo has aptly formulated 
this as ‘the sense of giving back an utterance particularly called forth 
by the social context operating upon the speakers’. 

At this point it may be useful to change the preverb and turn for 
a moment to epi-deik. Herodotus’ usage clearly shows that far from 
being synonyms, the two verbs have very specific and different mean- 
ings. When Candaules’ wife says to Gyges that her husband has 
‘shown her naked’ (eme epedexato gumnén, 1.11.5), she means the gra- 
tuitous display of her body, uncalled for and not in response to any 


“ E.g., dxo-8tda ‘give back what is expected’; amo-KoBiotmut ‘return what is 
due’, ‘restore’; Gxo-AapBdave ‘receive what is one’s due’, ‘on-aitém ‘demand back’ 
(p. 18 above}. 

4% Russo {1997} 59. 
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previous request. When Croesus’ servants ‘show’ (epedeiknusan, 1.30.1) 
Solon the king’s vast treasuries, the unnecessary display fails to impress 
the king’s guest and so misses its point. The action noun epidexis 
occurs once, in the sense of ‘surprising spectacle’, used for the he- 
goat that mounted a woman in full view of everybody (2.46.4). On 
account of the meaning of epi- (‘besides’, ‘in addition to’) the act of 
epi-deiknunai may create a certain distance between the display and 
its witnesses: the spectacle is an addition to a given context, or its 
witnesses are external spectators of the display. 

The examples of epi-deik and apo-deik reveal a further difference, 
which will prove important for the meaning of apodexis in the Proem. 
The object of epideixis is always shown as is; it existed before it was 
shown or displayed and is not changed or modified by it. Zeus shows 
his face to Heracles (2.42.2) or Atossa her breast to Democedes 
(3,135.2) in acts of epideixis that leave the objects shown unaffected. 
What is ‘shown’ in an act denoted by apo-deik, by contrast, is always 
changed in the act, and may not even have existed before. The per- 
son or thing pointed at in an act of apodeiknunai acquires a new func- 
tion according to the requirements of the context. Apodeiknunai is 
‘proving’ that the person or thing ‘pointed at’ is different from what 
he or she was before; thus the verb frequently means ‘assign a specific 
function’, ‘appoint’, and Herodotus expresses the healing of Darius’ 
foot by Democedes as ‘he proved him to be healthy’ (Augeea min eonta 
apedexe, 3.130.3; cf. 3.134.1). 

The examples of apo-deck shown thus far are all in the active voice. 
They display semantic features that are relevant for our purpose, 
but we move closer to the meaning of apedexis in the Proem when 
we turn to the instances where apo-deik is used in the middle voice.” 
We will see that the middle voice, in accordance with its basic mean- 
ing, stresses the involvement of the subject in the act, which yields 
the idea of personal achievement as an important feature of the 
semantics of apodexis. 


) V124,3%: 1,025.2; 1127.2; 1,162.2) 9:68.25 4.1671; 526i 1; 5:25:95: 5:32: 5.39; 
5.64.1; 5.83.3; 5.97.3; 5.99.2; 6.57.2; 6.94.2; 6.95.1; 7.2.1; 7.3.4; 7.4.1; 7.81. 
© Cf Erbse (1956) 209-11. 
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The dialogic ‘giving back’ to a context, which, as we saw, is the 
sense of the preverb apo-, is central in the important Herodotean 
phrase apodexasthai tén gnémén which I will translate as ‘perform/put 
into practice one’s opinion’. This expression is used frequently by 
Herodotus for situations of speech and decision-making in his nar- 
rative. The act of apodexasthai is not simply the expression or pre- 
sentation of an opinion or a belief tout court, but a constructive 
contribution to an evolving communicative reality. The gnomé is 
pointed out not as a display for its own sake, but in response to 
other gnémai or with the intention of shaping subsequent ones. In 
fact, it may be in overt conflict with other views presented in the 
particular context, For example, when all of Cyrus’ advisers suggest 
that the Persians await the attack of the army of Queen ‘Tomyris, 
Croesus alone, ‘finding fault’ (memphomenos) with this advice, presents 
a view that is opposed to the opinion at hand (apedeiknuto enaniién té 
prokeimenéi gnome, 1.207.1); similarly, when Mardonios has spoken in 
favour of invading Greece, no one of the Persians present dares ‘pre- 
sent an opinion against the one at hand’ (gndmén apodeiknusthai antién 
te prokeimené, 7.10.1)" 

When Herodotus’ own gndmé is the object of the verb apodexasthai, 
the sense of conflict and difference of opinion is equally strong: on 
the subject of the importance of the contribution of the Athenians 
to the war with Xerxes, Herodotus says that he is obliged to put 
forth a view (gnémén apodexasthai) that will not please everybody: 


: 


EvOotta oveykain e&épyouot ywauny 6 oben exipBovov piv xpds tov 
rAcévow GvOpazxov, duce SE, tH yé WoL Maiveta eivar GANGEc, odK exiayHow. 
(7,139.1) 


At this point I cannot but put forth an opinion which in fact is odi- 
ous to the majority; still, in so far as it seems to me a matter of true 
fact, I will not withhold it. 


Other examples: 1.1701; (171.1; 1.207.1 (uenpdpevos); 3.74.4; 3.81.3; 3,160.1; 
4.97.2; 4.98.2; 4.137.3; 6441.3; 6.43.3; 7.3.1; 7.6.5; 7.10.1 (avtiny t mpoxepéevy): 
7.46.1; 7.99.3; 8.6801; 8.108.2 (evovtinv); 9.58.3 (disapproval: de1Aoté&tmy). Notice 
that the supposedly synonymous phrase &rogotvouat thy ywouny (e.g., 1.40; 1.207.2; 
2.20.5; 3.71.1; 7.862; 7.52.1; 7.143.3; 7,152.1; 849.1; 9.5.2} appears to be more 
neutral, and does not convey the same sense of controversy and conflict (the under- 
lined examples represent Herodotus’ own opinion; see also note 40 above). 
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Without the Athenians, Greece would surely have fallen into Persian 
hands, despite the apodexis of megala erga on the part of the Spartans. 

The mysterious behaviour of the Nile yields another characteris- 
tic moment: 


Ei de dei pewyeuevoy youac thc npoketpévecs HUTOV MEPL TOV GEaVEOV WouNV 
anodéEacben, ppdow 6.’ 6 tt pot Soxéer xANAvecBor 6 NeiAos tod Bépeos: 
(2.24.1) 

{ 


If I must, after criticizing the theories mentioned, put forth a view 
myself about things invisible, [ will say what is to my mind the cause 


of the flooding of the Nile in the summer. 


Herodotus’ personal gndmé is here obviously part of his histone of a 
controversial topic, a matter of scientific proof and argument, but 
again we observe that Herodotus’ own practice is similar to that of 
characters in his tale outside scientific contexts." The apodexis of fis- 
foné apparently has something in common with the apodexis of a gramé, 
with counselling and deliberation.” Both deal with difference. 

It has something in common also with an equally important type 
of behaviour in the historical process. The verb apoderknusthai is fre- 
quently combined, as early as the Proem, as we saw, with the stan- 
dard phrase erga megala, yiclding a formula that denotes a key concept 
in Herodotus’ thought and work.” The use of apodeiknusthai erga megala 
is especially frequent in Book ‘Iwo, where the record of achicve- 
ment of the Egyptians and their kings is being reviewed, but it 
remains common throughout the Histories.’ In the Battle of Salamis, 
the Aeginetans, for example, are said to have ‘performed notewor- 
thy deeds’ (erga apedexanto logou axia, 8.91); and in the Battle of Plataea 
‘by far the best’ (arstos makr&i) on the Greek side was Aristodemos, 
the sole survivor of the three hundred Spartiates who had died ear- 
lier at ‘Thermopylae, who wanted to make up for this dishonour: 
desiring to die a most glorious death, he ‘left the ranks in his bat- 
tle rage and wrought great deeds’ (lussénta te kai ekleiponta tén taxin erga 
apodexasthai megala, 9.71.3). 

The idea of ‘achievement’ expressed with erga megala apodexasthai is 
so central to the meaning of apo-deik that even without any object 


" In the two remaining instances, 2,146.1 and 8.8.3, the context is again conflict 
between accounts, 

* On the relation between iotopin and youn. sce also Sauge (1992) 11. 

® See also Erbse (1956) 211. 

* On épyo. peydAa (te koi Bowaote), see Raubitschck (1939). 
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the verb continues to convey the idea of personal accomplishment. 
In the Battle of Plataea, for example, the allied troops of the Persian 
army ‘fled without accomplishing anything’ (oule ti apodexamenos epheu- 
gon, 9.67). The nature of the accomplishment can also be expressed 
with a more specific term substituted for erga megala: of the remark- 
able works of irrigation of Queen Semiramis of Assyria we learn 
that she ‘accomplished dykes all across the plain, very much worth 
visiting’ (apedexato kKhémata ana to pedion eonta axiotheéta, 1.184). 

The direct relevance of this sense of apo-deik lor the interpretation 
of fistorés apodexis in the Proem is underscored by the fact that all 
of the four other actual occurrences of the action noun apoedexis in 
the Histories are used to convey the sense of ‘achicvement’ or ‘accom- 
plishment’. Croesus advises Cyrus to cross over to the territory of 
the Massagetae and lure Queen Tomyris’ army with a sumptuous 
banquet, which will ‘leave’ to Cyrus’ army the ‘accomplishment of 
greet deeds’ (/eipetai apodexis ergin megalin, \.207.7); Egyptian priests 
assure Herodotus that ‘no record of achievement’ (eudemian ergén 
apodexin, 2.101.1) exists for the remaining kings from the list; the 
common memorial of the Twelve Kings of Egypt, a labyrinth situ- 
ated a little above Lake Moeris, surpassed in cost and labour all the 
‘walls and public works’ (eikhea le kai engin apodexin, 2.148.2) of the 
Greeks; and, finally, Mardonius’ assessment of the military situation 
after the defeat of the Persian fleet at Salamis was that his Persian 
troops were not responsible for it, and ‘anxious for achievement’ 
(boulomenoisi sphi genoit? an apedexis, 8.101.2). 

In all these cases it is obvious that no accomplishment or achicve- 
ment whatsoever precedes the apodexis. The apodexis of great deeds is 
their accomplishment, their enactment, not their display or showing. 
Those of the Medes and Persians who proved their virtue in the 
Battle of Plataea (apedeiknunto aretas, 9.40) did not make a mere dis- 
play, but they proved their worth in the very situation.” Before we 
proceed with asking what this means for the apodexis of Herodotus’ 
own /historié, we have to address another question. If the essence of 
the act of apodexis is its contextualization and ‘situatedness’, as was 


° Ch L.176.1; 7.23.3; 7.2234. There is an instructive difference between 7.24 
(Eépénc} e0éAwv te Sivopvy axodetxvvcbar coi pvnudovvea AréoBor and Thue. 6.47.1 
endeiGavtas ... thy Sbvouuv tig “AOnvatwv modems (cf Vhue, 6.31.4): Xerxes wanted 
to prove his power by leaving a great achievement to posterity (see below), whereas 
the Athenians mercly wanted to display their military force. 
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suggested above, then what is the context for the apodexis of great 
deeds as we see it throughout the Histories? We move in the direc- 
tion of an answer to this question when we consider another typi- 
cally Herodotean phrase. 

Throughout the Histories, Herodotus imparts to the players in the 
historical process the desire to distinguish themselves in the eyes of 
posterity, to leave signs by which their existence on earth can be 
remembered. The typical phrase for this is mnémosunon (mnémosuna) 
lipesthai “to leave things (of oneself) to be remembered’. The mnémo- 
sunon is usually an artifact or monument, but not necessarily so. 
Examples of mnémosuna include the waterworks of Queen Nitocris of 
Babylonia (1.185.1, 186.1), the gigantic statues erected by Sesostris 
in front of the temple of Hephaestus (2.110.1), the brick pyramid of 
Asychis (2.136.3), but also the bon mot of Dieneces the Lacedaemonian 
belonging to the oral tradition feeding on the Battle of Thermopylae 
(7.226.2). All of these examples belong to the sphere of apadexis ergén 
megalon. The description of the mnémosuna of Queen Nitocris follows 
closely on that of the achievements of Queen Semiramis for which, 
as we saw, the verb apedexato is used; the description of Asychis’ pyra- 
mid is part of a list of the achievements of this king, rounded off 
with the phrase toulon men tosauta apodexasthai (‘this [king], then, is said 
to have achieved this much’, 2.136.4). The two phrases apodexasthat 
(erga megala) and mnémosuna (lipesthai), in fact, are very much in each 
other’s semantic orbit. ‘The latter can be the direct object of the for- 
mer (apodexasthai mnémosuna, ‘to have achieved things to be remem- 
bered’, 2,101.2, said of the Propylaia of King Moeris), and the two 
phrases can complement each other in one complex expression (e.g., 
ethelon te dunamin apodeiknusthai kai mnémosuna lipesthai, “wanting to put 
his power in practice and to leave achievements to be remembered’, 
7.24, said of Xerxes and the canal through the Athos Peninsula).”* 

Turning now to the question as to the context of the apodexis exgon 
megalén, we notice that there is a reciprocity between on the one 
hand the intentions of the Greeks and barbarians engaged in the 
making of history and on the other hand the intentions of Herodotus 
himself in making his fistovié. The desire to leave mnémosuna is mir- 
rored and answered by Herodotus’ wish to record them as erga megala 


On pvnudovve AinéoOar and its connection with arodéEac8a, see also Drexler 
(1972) 23-5. 
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apodekhthenta, In other words, what is recorded wants to be recorded 
and the context in which the deed is performed and accomplished 
is nothing other than posterity, more specifically, the Hislones of 
Herodotus. 

We are reminded here of the heroic condition as presented by 
the Jlad, in particular of Hector, who speaks about the future at 
various moments, e.g.:°* 


It will certainly not be without great cffort and great fame that | per- 


ish; no, that will happen after I have accomplished _a great deed, for 
people of the future to hear about. 


Hector uses a negative compound form of the root kle(w)- (akleids) 
to designate an undesirable state in the future, and he combines the 
root (w)reg (a morphological alternative to (w)erg in ergon) with mega 
(mega rhexas): a way of speaking that points ahead to the future of 
Herodotus’ Proem with its intention not to let megala erga become 
aklea.”? 

It looks as if Herodotus, as the present argument progresses, is 
becoming more and more dependent on the Homeric conception of 
heroic achievement. Yet in spite of the reminiscence there is an 
essential difference. For Hector and the epic tradition that envelops 
him, great deeds carry their own éleos, perpetuated unproblemati- 
cally through epic poetry under the authority of the Muse. If there 
is a lack of Aleos in the future, this is due to a hero’s not perform- 
ing a great deed in the present.” To this epic scenario, Herodotus 
opposes the destructive force of time, the substance that makes human 
achievements lose colour and lustre (the tai khronai exitéla from the 
Proem).”’ Without proper recording, any great deed, however heroic, 


* Also Jl. 7.89-91, where he thinks of the tomb of one of his defeated oppo- 
nents as a sign pointing to the past, Hector’s glorious present; see also Cobet (Ch. 
17) and Boedeker (Ch. 5), this volume (p. 389 and p. 99, resp.), as well as Bakker 
(1997a) 165-6; (1997b) 33. On Herodotus and epic intentions, see also Erbse (1992) 
122. Within Herodotus’ narrative, cf. 6.109.3, 7,220.2. 

> See also Pelliccia (1992) 74 n. 23. 

*® This happens in the /fistones at 9.72.2, where Callicrates, in truly Homeric 
manner ‘the most beautiful man in the Greck camp’, died without having been 
able to accomplish {anodéEacQut) a great deed; ironically, he does get his fleos, in 
the framework of Herodotus’ apodexis. On this passage, sec also Nagy (1987) 178. 

% On e&itmAa, see Moles (1999) sect. 8, who argues that this term creates an 
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will lose its Aleos. But recording is not a matter of merely receiving 
the report from the past; it takes selection, discrimination, and research. 
In Herodotus’ conception, Aistorié, with its positive results and the 
questions which it leaves or raises, has taken over the authority of 
poetic memory and the Muses.™ 

We can now reappreciate the seemingly unnecessary rendering, in 
indirect discourse, of the stories of reciprocal bride-stealing that the 
Persian /ogiot adduce as the aitié of the conflict between the Grecks 
and the barbarians. Such mythologizing, the domain of myth, poetic 
memory, and the Muses, is unable to answer the questions that Ais- 
torié poses. But historié remains linked with the Muses as source and 
safeguard of information. Homer, when faced with the intimidating 
number (pléthus) of the Greek leaders in the Trojan War (ZL. 2.488), 
uses this moment to confess to his human shortcomings and invoke 
the Muses to assist him. When Herodotus finds himself confronting 
a similar problem (i.e., the number of Scythians (p/éthos), 4.81.1, see 
pages 16-17 above), he offers us a sentence that reads as a con- 
scious stylistic evocation of the famous Homeric passage; but he gives 
us at the same time one of his most characteristic descriptions of 
historié as a matter of ‘differing logo’. The difference between human 
shortcomings and divine vision has yielded to a difference between 
human visions, The intellectual load of discriminating between them 
is a heavy one, and accordingly apodexis is not only the accomplish- 
ment of great deeds, but also their recording, which cannot fail to 
become a great accomplishment itself, a mega ergon, in the process.” 


Herodotus, Thucydides, and the Making of History 


‘The Herodotus that emerges from the foregoing discussion of histoné 
and apodexis is neither an oral storyteller nor an accomplished mod- 
ern scientist. Or rather he is both, using the vocabulary of the lat- 


‘inscriptional’ atmosphere, either in its genealogical sense of ‘extinet’ (cf 5.39.2), 
which points to funcrary monuments, or in the sense of ‘fading’, which would con- 
trast the durability of Herodotus’ work with the transient nature of material arti- 
facts. On the Procm as an inscription, see pages 29-32 below. 

% See also Darbo-Peschanski (1987) 162, Boedcker, this volume, Ch. 5, p. 100. 

” One may wonder whether Herodotus was aware of the parallel with Telemachus, 
who set out on a voyage to inquire afer the A/eos of his father (Od. 3.82), to win 
kleos himself in the process (Od. 1.95). 
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ter to revolutionize the practice of the former. Hfistorié, the term of 
choice for contemporary critical research based on autopsy, becomes 
in Herodotus’ hands a displaced viewing, a critical examination of 
the opinion of those who have seen. Herodotus shares with the epic 
poct his not having been on the spot and his not having seen, but 
he makes up for it, even appropriating an authority that is denied 
to the epic poet, by adopting the intellectual stance of the day. 

Historié, then, is not merely ‘research’, nor is apodexis merely its 
‘publication’ or ‘presentation;’ apodenis, as we see it develop in the 
course of the Histories, appears to be, rather, the enactment of an 
accomplishment. Within the framework of the Histories and in the 
historical reality that it evokes, histori? is what makes apodexis possi- 
ble, cither in the form of opinions presented by historical personal- 
ities or as a matter of accomplishment on the part of agents in the 
historical process: the great achievements of the past that become 
an apodexis specifically in the context of Herodotus’ History. And, 
significantly, both the opinions and the accomplishments create 
‘difference’, in the form of either controversy in debate or conflict 
in history, of which the diapheré between the Greeks and the bar- 
barians is the overarching example. 

But ‘difference’ is more than something that is represented within 
Herodotus’ rendering of the past; as we saw, the very process of is- 
toné is a matter of difference as it reveals conflicting accounts of 
problematic subject matter, not to mention the cases where Herodotus’ 
own opinion is overtly controversial. To the extent that Herodotus’ 
histoné itself leaves questions unanswered or raises problems, the final 
decision is deferred to the Histories’ public, then and now. Anyone 
who reads Herodotus’ work is invited to judge the achievements of 
the past through the achievement of Herodotus himself, which writ- 
ing has prevented from becoming ‘faded with time’. In being asked 
to conduct their own fistorié, Herodotus’ future audiences make pos- 
sible the apodexis of Herodotus himself. 

In this light we can consider a final element of the Proem, to 
which too little attention has been paid: the deictic pronoun hée 
which modifies histoniés apodexis. This pronoun, as it is used in nar- 
rative, is often treated, without much overt discussion, as the cat- 
aphoric pronoun that points ahead to what follows in the text.’! This 


” On ‘writing’, sce also the contribution of Résler (Ch. 4) to this volume. 
“As in the common formula to introduce direct speech fAeye té5e ‘spoke as 
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would imply that Herodotus himself, in the act of writing, is the 
deictic centre of the Proem: ‘what follows (i.e., what I have before 
me) is the hestori@s apodexis of Herodotus of Halicarnassus’, or ‘the /zs- 
toriés apodexis of Herodotus of Halicarnassus is as follows’. Such a dis- 
course-internal function of héde, however, does not exhaust the 
possibilities of this demonstrative; indeed, the cataphoric use of hode 
is not even its primary function. When used in interactive discourse 
contexts, the proper focus of this proximal deictic element, ode is 
typically discourse-external, either marking something as close to the 
speaker and the hearer, or referring to the discourse itself, even to 
the speaker himself in the act of uttering it.” 

This would mean for the Proem that the deictic centre of Aistonés 
apodexis héde is constituted by the reader, who is conceived of as stand- 
ing before Herodotus’ monumental achievement.” ‘The deictic ori- 
entation of the prologue would then become that of an inscription.” 
As is known, dedicatory or funeral inscriptions can refer to them- 
selves as tode séma or lode mnéma ‘this tomb/monument here’, locat- 
ing themselves as close with respect to the passerby, the monument’s 
reader.’ The passerby, cast by the monument’s inscription in the 
role of speaker, is made the orgo of a deictic act that will be per- 
formed as long as the monument is standing, and read. Herodotus’ 
first words thus become an implicit version of the sphragis of the cor- 


follows’, e.g., 1.11.2; 1.36.2, ete; or the cases where d8e, used predicatively, refers 
ahead to the content of, e.g., a yeun, e.g., 1132.1; 2.17.4; 2.17, etc. Ch Kithner- 
Gerth (1898-1904) 1: 646. See also de Jong, this volume (Ch, 11), p. 259. 

© Thus, Herodotus can present things as close to himself and his public, e.g., 
L.1.1 tivée thy OdAaucouv ‘this sea’, as opposed to the Red Sea mentioned just 
before; 2.106.4; 4.118.1 tivée thy iixetpov, as opposed to th Hmeipm tH etépy ft is 
not necessary to take this use of the deictic as a trace of oral delivery of the work; 
it seems preferable to see the deictic as uttered withm the deictic centre of the 
Greeks, regardless of a specific moment), For the link between 6d¢ and the first 
grammatical person, see, ¢.g., 65€ tor mapett as uttered by young Cyrus before 
Astyages (Hdt. 1.115.3}; cf. Svenbro (1993) 33 ff {see note 63) and Bakker (1999b) 
10 on Hesiod’s self-presentation at 7h. 24. 

™ On the future orientation of the Histeres, see also Résler (Ch. 4, this volume). 

® Tor this idea, see now Moles (1999), with extensive discussion also of Thucydides 
1.21-22 in this connection, and, earlier, Svenbro (1993) 149-50, focussing on the 
author’s referring to himself in the third person as a ‘monumental’ way of saying. 

"In other words, the monument is ‘speaking’ of itself in the third person. See 
Svenbro (1993) 26-34, who argues that this deictic orientation was preceded by an 
‘ego-centric’ phase, in which the monument ‘spoke’ in the first person, with the 
transition point somewhere around the middle of the 6th cent. BCH. A simple 
example is the dedicatory epigram cited by Thucydides (6.54): uvijuc 168’ fo &pyiic 
Tlevstatpatog ‘Inniov vidg | Bikey ‘AndAAwvoc Mu@iou év tepéver. 
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pus of Theognidean elegy, which actually cites its readers or listen- 
ers (the difference is immatcrial) in the act of acknowledging the 
authenticity of the text before them: ‘And so will every one say: 
“These are the words (epé) of Theognis of Megara, who is named 
among all humans”. 

If Herodotus’ Proem is understood along these lines, then its deic- 
tic orientation underscores what our study of apo-deik in the Histories 
had already revealed: the recording of ‘great monuments’ (architec- 
tural or otherwise) becomes a great monument itself, an achievement 
on a par with the megala erga apodekhthenta, whose kleos it intends to 
preserve."” In speaking of apodexis héde, then, Herodotus appears to 
be no less oriented toward the future of his work than is ‘lhucydides, 
who famously characterizes his own work as a Atéma es aei, ‘a pos- 
session for all time’. 

The understanding of apedexis that I have proposed in the pre- 
ceding pages, in fact, may shed light on Thucydides’ supposed ref- 
erence to Herodotus. The focus of interest is the phrase in which 
Thucydides describes the kind of ephemeral public utterance to which 
he pretends to oppose his own durable creation: agénisma es to parakhréma 
akowein “a performance to be listened to in the immediate present’ 
(1.22.4). The phrase presumably conveys the idea of the intention 
to please an immediate, contemporary, audience. Agonisma is usually 
taken as ‘declamation’ or as ‘competitively presented lecture’, but a 
recent survey of the earliest occurrences of the term in fifth-century 
texts goes in a slightly different direction. According to William 
Johnson, agénisma means ‘the accomplishment of a notable act’ with 
a focus ‘not so much on the intrinsic value of the achievement as 
(on) the popular favour that it brings’."” Under such an understanding, 


*© “Theogn, 22-3 (cf 20: toied® éxeaw). 

* On Herodotus’ future-oriented stance, see also Connor (1987) 258, Lateiner 
(1989) 5n8 as well as Raaflaub, this volume (Ch. 7). For the opposite view that 
Herodotus is not interested in reaching beyond his immediate audience (‘Thucydides’ 
supposed hint at 1.22.4, but see below), see, ¢.g., Fornara {197 1a) 60. 

* Moles (1999) section 4 discusses xtijuo as ‘monument’. The future orientation 
of Thucydides’ undertaking is also apparent in the aorist verb (Oovxvdtbys) Guvéypa- 
wev, which occurs in the Proem as well as in the recurrent formula for the end of 
a year (Th, 2.103.2, etc): the verb ‘(Lhucydides) has written’ implies the time of 
a reader in the future, see Bakker (1997d) 30. 

® Johnson (1994) 232-8; citation p, 233. Johnson notes that in Thucydides the 
term Gyoviopo. usually means the glory that results from a notable achievement; 
the term is used (7.56.2) to represent the Syracusans’ own characterization of their 
vietory over the Athenians. 
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the term begins to resonate with respect to Herodotus’ apodexis, and 
may even be meant to supplant it consciously: the choice of agénisma 
would subtly present Herodotus’ work as a mere achievement in the 
present, devoid, unlike ‘Thucydides’ own work, of lasting importance 
for the future. 

However that may be, and whether or not Thucydides’ choice of 
words betrays an indirect challenge to the monumental aspirations 
of Herodotus’ work as a competitor for the favour of future audi- 
ences, an essential difference between the two remains. Where 
Thucydides sees his work, polished and authoritative, as a standard 
for analysing the events of the future, which will always be compa- 
rable given the constancy of human nature (kata to anthrépinon, 1.22.4), 
Herodotus, more involved in the actual process of Aistorié and intent 
on showing it in practice, asks his future audiences to be more involved 
as well. Far from pleasing the crowd in an immediate present, 
Herodotus’ apodexis, as we have seen, does not shun controversy, and 
looks ahead to the audience of the future. In reading the inscription 
on his monument, we not only become, implicitly, speakers who 
acknowledge Herodotus’ achievement; we are also are cast in Hero- 
dotus’ own role. Standing not before the publication or presentation 
of the Inquiry, but before the Inquiry ise/f, its enactment, we are 
asked to do what Herodotus did himself: to listen critically, to ques- 
tion, and to judge. We are also asked to do what Herodotus did 
with the monuments and megala erga he encountered: to record. The 
present volume is among the many proofs that Herodotus achieved 
what he aspired to. 


CHAPTER TWO 
HERODOTUS AND ATHENS! 


John Moles 


Most older scholarship considered Herodotus an admirer both of 
Persian-war and contemporary Athens.’ This view had diverse props: 
Herodotus’ presence in Athens in the 440s and perhaps later; an 
ancient tradition that he was a supporter, even flatterer, of Athens, 
which allegedly paid him; his knowledge of the city, its history (hypo- 
thetically largely Alemaeonid-derived and Alcmaeonid and ‘Periclean’ 
in sympathy) and its political terminology and gossip; his supposed 
membership of ‘Pericles’ intellectual circle’; Pericles’ alleged Panhellenic 
appeal; and Herodotus’ praises of Athens.’ Strasburger and others* 
attacked some of these props, whose quality certainly varies. But the 
question involves all the problems of interpreting Herodotus. 
Modern critics seek to interpret texts rather than uncover their 
writers’ beliefs. Notwithstanding theories of ‘constructed’ or ‘implied’ 
authors, Heroclotus problematizes the distinction. His is the ‘voice’ 
of the text: he repeatedly obtrudes his own person." ‘Vhe uncertainties 
of Herodotus’ work multiply the problems. His final production was 


' Jacoby (1913) 226-42; Wells (1923) 151-61; Kleinknecht (1940); Strasburger 
(1955); Harvey (1966); Legrand (1966) 104-13; Fornara (197 1a) 37-58, 75-91; Gillis 
(1979) 1°13, 45-58; Hart (1982) 168-74; Evans {1979b}; (1991) 92—4; Forrest (1984); 
Raaflaub (1987); Ostwald (1991); Stadter (1992); Derow (1995); Moles {1996}; Romm 
(1998) 52-5, 185-90, 

> Meyer (1899) 198; Jacoby (1913) 240, 357-60; Schmid and Stachlin {1959(1934)} 
I 2: 580; Pohlenz (1937) 185; Powell {1939} 81, 88: Myres (1953) 12; Ehrenberg 
(1954) 137; dissentient older scholarship: How and Wells (1928) 1: 7~8, 447-8; 
Focke (1927) 27-8. 

* Jacoby (1913) 226-42; How and Wells (1928) 1: 6-7, 41-3; Myres (1953) 
10-13; Legrand (1966) 29-37; Evans (1979b); Gould {1989) i+--18; Podlecki (1977 
(Herodotus never in Athens)} is untenable. 

’ Strasburger (1955); Fornara (1971a} 37-58; Forrest (1984); Raaflaub {1987}; 
Thomas (1989); Ostwald (1991); Stadter (1992): Derow (1995); Moles (1996); contra 
Harvey (1966); Evans (1979b). 

* Svenbre (1993) 150; Moles (1999), 

" Marincola (1987) 122 n. 3, 137; Dewald (1987); and Ch. 12 in this volume. 
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a unified text,’ designed primarily for reading.’ But, as with Thucydides, 
the Kompositions-Frage’ disturbs. Herodotus gave oral performances and 
readings in different places;'’ his sources were predominantly oral. 
How organic is this text? How ‘oral’ in outlook and style is his writing?"! 
How independent is he? Does he ever fabricate? Most crucially, does 
Herodotus’ narrative reflect wnplicitly on political developments from 
479/8 to contemporary times?’ The text’s dating is itself contro- 
versial;'? some datings invoke alleged contemporary allusion. 

Such allusion is not theoretically excluded: commemoration can 
allow contemporary application.’ Explicit allusions to events from 
478 to the early 20s" indicate no ‘generic’ ban on post-478 events. 
Positive arguments or criteria canvassed include:!* the influence of 
contemporary events on Herodotus’ becoming a ‘historian’; his con- 
ception of the Persian Wars to the present as a continuous period;”’ 
need to appeal to contemporaries; devices that put audience/reader- 
ship ‘within the text’!® (text as journey; metaliterary elements; ‘tragic’ 
narratives; ‘internal audiences’); recurrent patterns that logically should 
include contemporary audience(s)/readers; the sense that the text 


7 How and Wells (1928) 1: 15-16; Focke (1927); Regenbogen (1930b); Bornitz 
(1968); Cobet (1971); Lateiner (1989) 4-5; cf. also note 9 and Ch. 11 in this volume. 

® Flory (1980); Moles (1999); and Ch. 4 in this volume. 

* Jacoby (1913); How and Wells (1928) 1: 9~L5, 447-8; von Fritz (1936), Pohlenz 
(1937}; Powell (1939); Myres (1953) 20-31; Lattimore (1958); Fornara (197 1a) 1-23; 
75°91; Marincola (1999), 

'© How and Wells (1928) Ll: 6; Thuc. 1.22.4; Moles (1999}; and see Ch. 1 in 
this volume. 

" For this question, see Ch. 3 of this volume. 

® Meyer (1899) 196-8; Fornara (1971a) 40-7, 60-74, 79-91; (1981) 152-3, 6; 
Redfield (1985) 115; Konstan (1987) 72; Lateiner (1987) 100; (1989) 47-8; Stadter 
(1992); Males (1996) n. 99; contra de Ste. Croix (1973); Gould (1989) 116-20; Pritchett 
(1993) 328-53; van der Veen (1996) 71 n, 180, 91, 105 n. 266. 

'4 Jacoby (1913) 229-32; How and Wells £1928) 1: 9, 448; Legrand (1966) 18-23; 
Fornara (197 1a) 43 n. 13; (197 1b}; {1981}; Cobet (1977); Smart (1977) 251-2; Evans 
(1979a); (1981); (1982); (1987); (1991) 89-90; Flory (1980) 23-6; MacDowell (1983) 
151; Sansone (1985); Raaflaub (1987) 236 n. 40; Gould (1989) 18; Moles (1996) 
280 n. 9; Pelling (2000) 154-5; both ¢« 426 and c. 415 have arguments (post-404 
(Smart) is untenable). 

4 Stadter (1992) 782 n. 2; Moles (1996) 277; pace Gould (1989) 116~20. 

Schmid and Stachlin (1934 (1959)) I 2 590 n. 9; Fornara (197 la) 32-4; (1981) 
149-51. 

'© Raaflaub (1987); Stadter (1992); Moles (1996). 

'7 §.98.1-3; Pohlenz (1937) 175-6; Fornara (1971a) 82 n. 10; Stacdter (1992) 
788-91; Moles (1996) 276. 

® Lateiner (1989) 30-3, 
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variously anticipates the future; contemporary political vocabulary, 
slogans, debates, and national stereotypes; parallels and contrasts with 
contemporary events; temporal and spatial narrative dislocations; 
validation of implicit allusion by culminating explicit allusion; cumu- 
lative force of all these criteria. But implicit allusion requires both 
demonstration (through such criteria’s practical implementation) and 
explanation of function. 

This survey considers sections individually before comparing oth- 
ers, and, where isolated contemporary allusions are merely possible, 
it uses the verb ‘might’ (admitting ‘might not’); but it also takes the 
sections sequentially, to allow the possibilities of organic interaction, 
consistent contemporary implication and coherent interpretation. 


Croesus and Solon (1.5-33)'° 


In response to the prefatory question, ‘for what cause (ailiz) Greeks 
and barbarians went to war against each other’, Herodotus ‘signals’ 
‘the man whom I myself know to have “first-begun” (huparxanta) 
unjust deeds towards the Greeks’: causality involves moral judg- 
ments. ‘Uhen, ‘I shall advance forwards in the account, going through 
small and great cities of men alike. For those that were anciently 
great, the majority of them have become small, and those that were” 
great in my time, were previously small’ (1.5.3-4); this timeless con- 
cern with political rise and fall encourages perception of historical 
parallels, as well as suggesting a Panhellenic readership.”! The man 
‘signalled’ is ‘Croesus, Lydian by race, son of Alyattes, furannos of 
the tribes this side of the Halys,... the first of the barbarians whom 
we know to have subjugated some of the Greeks to payment of trib- 
ute but to have befriended others. He subjugated the Ionians and 
Aeolians and the Dorians in Asia but befriended the Spartans; for 
before Croesus’ “first-rule” (arkhés), all the Greeks were free’ (1.6). 
The struggle between freedom and tyranny/slavery is foregrounded, 
the former (seemingly) quintessentially Greek, the latter barbarian; 


'” Stadter (1992) 795-8; Moles {1996}; Pelling (1997b). 

” 'Temporally crucial: Moles (1996) 278-9 and Ch. 3 in this volume. 

*" Cf cg., 4.99, 7.139; Momigliano (1978) 60-1; Mory (1980); Raaflaub (1987) 
235; Stadter (1992) 783 and n. 6, 
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and arkhé seems minnsically unjust, cf. the interaction between huparxanta 
and arkhés.”* 

Does this paradigm evoke the tribute-defined descendant of Croesus’ 
empire, the contemporary ‘tyrant city’, Athens?*? Herodotus’ descrip- 
tion of Alyattes’ annual operations against Miletus (1.17.1-3), a sea 
power invulnerable to siege, might recall Spartan invasions of Attica.*' 
The summary of the peoples ‘subjugated’ by Croesus (1.28.3) includes 
‘the Lydians’: Croesus’ tyranny is also ‘internal’. Now, ‘there arrive 
in Sardis, at the peak of her wealth, all the sophistac there happened 
to be at this time... and above all Solon, an Athenian’ (1.29). This 
setting involves both spatial and temporal dislocations. Corrupt Greek 
‘sophists’ flock east, to the capital that subjugates Greeks. Their num- 
bers are vastly exaggerated. They are ambiguously associated with 
the incorruptible Solon, who represents (among much else) Herodotus 
himself, Odyssean wanderer, sightscer, visitor to Egypt, and Solonian 
moralist. This anachronistic encounter is fabricated after Odysseus 
and the Phaeacians” and dramatizes the arrival of Herodotus and 
numerous sophists in Athens, self-proclaimed imperial and cultural 
capital of Greece. 

Since Solon’s teaching is universal and its conclusion, ‘you must 
look to the end of everything, to see how it will turn out’ (1.32.9), 
is echoed by Herodotus (1.33), Athens comes within the frame. But 
more: Solon is Athenian; likewise ‘the most blessed of humans’, 
Tellos; ‘Croesus’ is an Athenian (Alcmaeonid) name; Solon’s/ Herodotus’ 
denial of the possibility of total self-sufficiency, whether of individ- 
ual or land (1.32.8), rebuts Athenian claims (made e.g., in the Lpitaphios, 
including Pericles’)."’ Croesus himself, arch-imperialist, treasurer, pos- 
sessor of an Alcmaeonid name, king and tyrant, evokes Pericles, 
‘monarch’ or ‘tyrant’,” of Athens. If Solon met Croesus, Herodotus 
met Pericles and judged him deluded. In this programmatic episode 
Herodotus warns the Athenians at their peak, his attitude to their 
empire radically negative.” 


*” Tor the play, cf 8.142.2; Raaflaub (1987) 241-2, 

3 3.89-97; 6.42; Thuc. 1.121.5; 122.2; 124.3; 2.8; 71.3; 3.63.3; Redfield (1985) 
115; Raaflaub (1987) 224; Stadter (1992); Derow (1995) 45-6. 

* Herodotus and the Archidamian War: Fornara (1971a) 75-91; (1981). 

2 Od. 7.134-13.87. 

*° Name: Moles (1996) 266; self-sufliciency: Thuc. 2.36.3; 41.1; Raaflaub (1987) 
236 n. 40; Scanlon (1994) 145-56; Moles (1996) 267-9. 

27 ‘Monarch’: Thuc. 2.65.9; ‘tyrant’: Plu. Per. 3.5. 

* For a different view, see Ch. 14, pp. 342-3 and note 45. 
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Peisistratus’ Tyranny (1.56~64)" 


Herodotus’ history of mainland Greece begins by comparing Athens 
and Sparta. Seeking allies, Croesus ‘inquires’ who are the most power- 
ful Greeks; Croesus’ playing the historian invests his findings with 
Herodotus’ own ‘author-ity™’ and brings the past closer. Anachron- 
istically, Croesus ‘finds’ the most powerful to be the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians (1.56), leaders respectively of the Dorians and Ionians, 
the former originally Greek and ‘much-wandering’, the latter Pelasgian, 
indigenous and non-Greck. Athens, under Peisistratus’ tyranny, is 
militarily ineflective; Sparta, once worst governed of the Greeks, havy- 
ing obtained Lycurgan eunomia, is militarily strong. ‘This reconstruc- 
tion contrasts with the Epilaphios tradition (which Herodotus knew),"! 
whereby the Athenians were always Greek, militarily superior to the 
Spartans and victorious over foreigners, having enjoyed democratic 
government since Theseus (the Pcisistratid tyranny being a brief inter- 
mission), and must have surprised contemporaries. 

The Peisistratus narrative utilizes standard motifs: triadic patterns 
(Chilon’s three warnings to Peisistratus’ father; the three rivals, of 
whom the youngest and seemingly weakest triumphs; Peisistratus’ 
three coups); the trickster-figure whose deceptions include a beautiful 
woman; and contests between intelligence and stupidity. Details under- 
score Herodotus’ typology of tyranny: perversion of nature® (the 
‘rending’ of the body politic, the ‘rooting’ of the tyranny, the omen 
of Peisistratus’ birth, the woman’s name, Phue (‘growth’), Peisistratus’ 
‘unlawlul’ intercourse); deception; popular gullibility; acquisition of a 
bodyguard; gencral military inactivity; co-operation with fellow tyrants. 

These stock elements do not so much indicate poverty of infor- 
mation about sixth-century Athens {there are some hard facts, while 
others Herodotus deploys elsewhere) as reinforce the political analy- 
sis. Nor does the account, doubtless partly Alemaeonid derived, evince 
Alcmaconid bias: Peisistratus’ tyranny is not represented, apologeti- 
cally, as irresistible, nor Megacles’ co-operation with Peisistratus’ sec- 
ond coup concealed. The Peisistratus narrative subverts the Athenians’ 


“ Gray (1997), bettering Lavelle (1993) 87-106: and see Ch. 23 in this velume. 

* Naturally, Croesus mésunderstands his ‘findings’. On Croesus’ historié, see also 
Ch. | in this volume. 
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self-image: Peisistratus’ and Megacles’ trick with Phue was ‘far the 
most simple-minded ever since the Grecks were judged cleverer than 
barbarians’, and this ‘against the Athenians... said to be first of the 
Grecks in cleverness’. Throughout, Athenian credulity and inability 
to read signs contrast, implicitly, with Spartan cleverness. If the History 
is post-425 Peisistratus’ purification of Delos (1.64) might evoke the 
Athenian purification of 426/5, itself modelled on Peisistratus’, the 
culminating contemporary allusion validating general ‘contemporary’ 
interpretation.” Certainly, contemporary preconceptions are system- 
atically challenged. 


The Peisistratids’ expulsion (5.55~78)* 


Herodotus agrees with Thucydides” that Athens was not liberated 
by Harmodius and Aristogeiton but by Spartan intervention orches- 
trated by the Alemaeonids, who bribed the Pythia to tell the Spartans 
to liberate Athens. Nevertheless, the liberation is unequivocally good 
(5.62.1; 66.1) and causes an increase in Athenian greatness (5.66.1, 
78.1). Yet Herodotus’ account of Cleisthenes, ‘founder of Athenian 
democracy’, is unenamoured.” Reputedly the briber of the Pythia, 
Cleisthenes essayed reform only because, worsted in ‘dynastic’ struggle, 
he took the people into his ‘party’. Moreover (5.67.1; 69.1), his 
reforms imitated his grandfather and namesake, the Sicyonian tyrant. 
As in the accounts of Peisistratus and Solon and Croesus, Alemaeonid 
connections with tyranny are clear. At Isagoras’ appeal, Cleomenes 
demands the expulsion of ‘the Accursed’, the Alemaeonids and their 
allies who sacrilegiously killed Cylon, would-be tyrant before Peisistratus. 
Contemporaries might recall similar Spartan demands before the 
Peloponnesian War. 

After Cleomenes’ repulse, Herodotus enumerates the various Spartan 
invasions of Attica (5.76); readers might recall contemporary inva- 
sions. The continuous Athenian successes inspire Herodotus’ cele- 
bration of ‘equality of speech’ (iségoré) (5.78): ‘So the Athenians had 
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grown, Equality of speech shows not in one thing only but every- 
where that it is a worthwhile thing, if the Athenians too when tyr- 
annized were better in matters of war than none of those who lived 
around them, but when they were freed of tyrants became far the 
first. These things show that when repressed they deliberately behaved 
basely, as working for a master, but when they were freed each him- 
self wished to work for himself.’ This passage praises ‘equality’, 
exemplified by Athens, but does not privilege Athenian democracy 
among forms of ‘equality’.”” As in the Peisistratus narrative, the links 
between internal political freedom and external power and between 
internal tyranny and external weakness are emphasized. 

After discovering Alemaeonid impiety, the Spartans feel that they 
have suffered doubly—having exiled their friends without securing 
Athenian gratitude, and they are disturbed by prophecies of many 
misfortunes from the Athenians; also, ‘they saw the Athenians grow- 
ing and not at all ready to obey them, considering that if the Attic 
race were free it would become of equal weight to their own, but 
if held down by tyranny weak and ready to obey their rule’ (5.91). 
The consistent political analysis now includes Spartan-Athenian rivalry. 
The Spartans decide to reinstate Hippias with allied support. Only 
So(sijcles of Corinth voices disapproval, in the History’s longest sin- 
gle speech, evidently strategically placed.” He argues that promo- 
tion of tyranny would overturn previous Spartan policy and experience; 
Corinth had actually experienced tyranny. This account contains 
standard items of tyrannical typology: political repression, reversal of 
nature, physical abnormality and sexual misdemeanour; and an orac- 
ular comparison of Cypselus to a ravening lion. The otherwise unre- 
corded So(sijcles ‘saves’ the ‘good fame’ both of himself and Sparta, 
upholding ‘equality of speech’ and ‘equal governments’ against tyranny. 
Then Hippias, understanding the prophecies best, swears that one 
day the Corinthians above all will long for the Peisistratids. But the 
alhes agree with So(sijcles and deter Sparta from further interven- 
tion (5.92-93), 

The prophecies anticipate future events. Uncomfortable ironics 
accrue: had the Spartans been allowed to reinstate Athenian tyranny, 


* Jacoby (1913) 357; How and Wells (1928) 2: 44; Strasburger (1955) 10; Fornara 
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they would have avoided the injustices inflicted on them by a free 
Athens; by behaving justly, the Corinthians incur, long-term, Athenian 
injustice. Readers might contrast the Peloponnesian conferences before 
the Peloponnesian War, when pre-eminently Corinth advocated war 
against a tyrannical Athens.*! Certainly, Herodotus implies a para- 
dox: a free Athens herself inflicted tyranny upon other Greek states. 
Further, these anticipations invest So(si)cles’ admonition (5.9202 “if 
you had experience of it like us, you would be able to make better 
decisions about it’) with metaliterary force,” itself conducive to con- 
temporary allusion. 


The Alemaeonids and Pericles (6.121-131)}* 


Herodotus defends the Alcmaeonids against the accusation of rais- 
ing a shield to the Persians: the Alemaconids were pre-eminent tyrant- 
haters, in exile throughout the tyranny’! and orchestrators of the 
Peisistratids’ fall, if it was they who persuaded the Pythia to tell the 
Spartans to free Athens (thus Herodotus’ previous account). ‘Their 
high repute rules out their having had a grudge against the people. 
A shield was raised, but as to who raised it, Herodotus ‘can say 
nothing further than these things’ (6.121-4). The allusion to the 
Alcmaeonids’ high repute segues (125.1) into an account of their his- 
tory which proves their fame. 

Herodotus’ claim that the Alemaconids were always ‘tyrant-haters’ 
conflicts with his earlier account where Megacles co-operated with 
Peisistratus for a period (1.60—-1). Is this conflict trivial? Is the ear- 
lier account forgotten? The claim also conflicts with the Alemaeonid 
aspects of Croesus (1.29 ff.) and Cleisthenes’ imitation of Cleisthenes 
of Sicyon (5.67, 69). Are these ‘oral’ inconsistencies? Is Herodotus’ 
defence just rhetorical? The account of Alemaeonid history has been 
variously interpreted, as: ‘diversionary’ alter a thin defence; favourable 


4 Thue. 1.68-71; 119-24. 
® Stadter (1992) 782. 
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to the Alemaconids;*” unfavourable; the allusion to Pericles, the 
only explicit allusion in Herodotus, as: ad hoc., integral, neutral, 
honorific, ambiguous, and hostile. 

The first item, Alcmacon’s assistance to Crocsus’ envoys at Delphi, 
recalls Alemaconid use of Delphi in their campaign to free Athens, 
but what of their association with Croesus, in the Solon-Croesus nar- 
rative ‘tyrant’ and ‘subjugator’ of Greeks? Does the story of Alemaeon’s 
exploitation of Croesus’ generosity (whence Alemaconid wealth) recall 
Greek corruption at 1.29? The family was further clevated by ‘the 
Sicyonian tyrant’. ‘The two most favoured suitors of Cleisthenes’ 
daughter are Athenians: Megacles, son of Alemaeon, and Hippoclicles, 
the latter through his ancestral relationship with the Cypselids. Mention 
of Megacles makes it harder to forget Herodotus’ account of Peisistratus. 
Afier Hippoclides dances away his chances, Cleisthenes chooses 
Megacles: ‘in this way the Alemaconids became talked about through- 
out Greece. From their marriage was born the Cleisthenes who estab- 
lished the tribes and democracy for the Athenians, having the name 
of his maternal grandfather the Sicyonian. To Megacles was born 
also Hippocrates and from Hippocrates another Megacles and another 
Agariste, having the name of Agariste daughter of Cleisthenes, who 
married Xanthippus the son of Ariphron and when she was preg- 
nant saw a vision in her sleep: she thought that she had borne a 
lion. And after a few days she bore Xanthippus Pericles’ (131.12). 
Alcmaeonid ‘fame’ climaxes in Pericles (‘far-famed’),"” but portents 
demand interpretation. 

The account explicitly links the ‘tyrant-hating’ Alemaeonids with 
tyrants, which renders implicit links plausible. Even as a royal sym- 
bol” the lion ill befits the Alcmaconids qua pluralist democrats. But 
the oracle concerning Cypselus (5.92) also has ‘bear a lion’; in the 
account’s general intermixing of Alemaconids and tyrants “Cypselids’ 
are mentioned; images of unnaturalism suit tyrants; and in political 
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debate in Attic comedy the lion can symbolize the tyrant: as in the 
Solon-Croesus narrative, Pericles is a tyrant.?! 

Herodotus’ account conveys the Alemaeonids’ long co-operation 
with tyrants, both Greek and barbarian, to present umes. This threat- 
ens the defence. The Alemaeonids’ role in Hippias’ deposition 1s 
unaffected, but the specific accusation is strengthened. Either defence 
and account are inconsistent, or the account undermines the defence, 
which emerges as ironic.” Since the account is adroitly contextual- 
ized and its negative implications reinforced by interaction with ear- 
lier sections, aesthetics support the second interpretation. Hence the 
defence’s closing ambiguity: ‘I cannot say anything further than these 
things’; though ‘these things’ seemingly looks back, it also signposts 
the material undermining the defence.*> Herodotus subtly subverts 
the Alemaconids’ anti-tyrant credentials, 


Praises of Athens* 


Three strategically placed passages praise Athens: 

(a) 7.138~9: the Persian campaign was against all Greece. Some 
Greeks medized, some refused. The Persians had to be opposed at 
sea. Whichever side Athens joined would have won. Athens saved 
Greece, because she chose freedom, energised resistance and with- 
stood the invaders, despite frightening Delphic oracles. This judg- 
ment is the more emphatic for its acknowledged unpopularity and 
iconoclasm;” historically penetrating; and (like the other passages) 
strongly Panhellenist. Would the contemporary readership contrast 
the present-day tyrant-city? 

(b) 8.2-3: the Spartan Eurybiades became overall commander, 
since the allies refused Athenian leadership. The Athenians conceded, 
‘correctly realizing that, if they had strife about leadership, Greece 
would be destroyed; for national strife is worse than concordant war 
to the same degree as war is worse than peace... and so long as 
they had strong need of them, they continued to yield. For when 
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having driven away the Persian they were already making the contest 
about his land, holding out Pausanias’ violence as a pretext, they 
wrested the leadership from the Spartans’. This passage praises Athens’ 
concession but finishes critically: the Athenians, always after the 
leadership, act duplicitously; further Spartan-Athenian dissension ts 
foreshadowed. 

(c) When Mardonius offers the Athenians a Persian alliance, 
Herodotus gives the Athenians two speeches (8.143~-4). The first (to 
Alexander of Macedon) champions liberty and perpetual enmity to 
the sacrilegious Xerxes. The second (to Spartan ambassadors) 1s 
nobler still: of many deterrents to medizing and enslaving Greece, 
the greatest is the destruction of Athens’ temples and statues, but 
there are also the claims of Greek identity, shared blood, language, 
temples, sacrifices, and customs. Is this nobility ironized by the con- 
temporary political context: Athens’ subjugation of Greeks, peace 
with Persia, and her (and Sparta’s) seeking Persian help in the 
Peloponnesian War? The textual context provides support. The 
Spartan remark——‘you aroused this war, we not at all wishing it, and 
the contest was over your “first-beginning” (arkhés)*’—brilliantly evokes 
the Croesean connection between ‘first-beginning’ and ‘first-rule’; 
then, when the Athenians, albeit as a diplomatic ploy, threaten to 
ally with Persia and fight Greeks, their noble sentiments are com- 
promised,” the inconcinnity reinforcing contemporary thoughts. 


Themistocles 


Herodotus’ ‘Themistocles is, uncontroversially, a ‘new man’, highly 
intelligent and far-sighted, a penetrating military analyst, persuasive, 
tricky, deceitful, venal, rapacious,” minatory, and conceited. But the 
portrayal has been variously adjudged inconsistent (through conflicting 
sources),”” grudging (because of hostile sources),”' fulfilling contemporary 
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expectations, a ‘literary construct’, unified,®? ambiguous,’ and _his- 
torically just.’ Three sections are critical. 

(a) Themistocles enters after Herodotus’ claim that the Athenians 
saved Greece, when the Athenians are debating the second Delphic 
oracle: 7.143 ‘there was of the Athenians a man newly (neasfi) advanc- 
ing into the first men, whose name (men) was ‘Themistocles, and/but 
(de) he was called the son of Neocles’. There follow Themistocles’ 
positive oracular interpretation, his proposal that the Athenians pre- 
pare to fight at sea and an earlier intervention: 7.144 ‘another opin- 
ion of Themistocles before this prevailed opportunely, when, many 
monies having accrued to the Athenians in the public treasury, monies 
which came to them from the mines at Laurion, they were about 
to share them out amongst themselves at ten drachmas each; on 
that occasion Themistecles persuaded the Athenians to desist from 
this division and to make two hundred ships from these monies for 
the war, adducing the one against the Aeginetans. or the occur- 
rence of this war saved Greece on that occasion, compelling the 
Athenians to become sea people. The ships were made but were not 
used but in this way accrued to Greece at the necessary moment. 
These ships, then, having been previously made, were available to 
the Athenians and it was necessary to make others. They resolved 
in their debate after the oracle to receive the barbarian oncoming 
into Greece with their ships in full force, obeying the god, together 
with those of the Greeks who wished’. 

Themistocles’ ‘new’ prominence allegedly depreciates Themistocles’ 
earlier career, from his 493 archonship, and his family.” But why 
‘whose name was Themistocles and/but he was called the son of 
Neocles’? Herodotus, nomen/omen specialist, plays” on nedsti, name, 
Neo/ cles, Themisto/cles and called (ekaleeto): his arriviste name (‘son of 
“New-fame”’) is less true of him than “Themistocles’, which means 
‘famed for his rightness’ or ‘rightly famed/namedl’. Herodotus ‘redefines’ 
Themustocles by his intrinsic worth, fulfilling the Preface’s project of 
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heroic naming/faming: klea andron. But a new arnval’s immediately 
scaling the political heights is additionally praiseworthy: Herodotus 
also ‘redefines’ ‘New-fame’ as ‘Young-fame’.’” Doubtless, a hostile 
source provided misleading facts, but Herodotus’ virtuosic punning 
subverts their implications. 

Chapter 144 is also held depreciatory, on the ground that Themis- 
tocles thinks only of the Aeginetan war, whereas ‘Thucydides has 
him already foresecing the Persian threat.” But Herodotus’ subtle 
wording allows the latter possibility (Aegina being ‘lhemistocles’ pub- 
lic argument) and 144 is wholly laudatory. Qua ideal statesman, 
Themistocles alone counsels ‘opportunely’. His opinion concerns the 
Aeginetan war,’ which ‘saved Greece, compelling the Athenians to 
become sea people’, just as at 139.5 ‘the Athenians were saviours of 
Greece’; the ships he caused to be built ‘accrued to Greece at the 
necessary moment’; on Themistocles’ second intervention, in 481, 
the Athenians accepted his imterpretation, and resolved to ‘receive 
the barbarian oncoming into Greece’, just as at 139.6 ‘they stayed 
and endured to receive the oncoming invader of the land’. The inter- 
action between Herodotus’ own claim and the narrative creates a 
causal chain: the Aeginetan war, the building of the navy, the 
Athenians’ acceptance of Themistocles’ interpretation of the oracle 
and their heroic stand, a chain whose single and brilliant artificer is 
Themistocles. 

(b) At Salamis, when news of Athens’ sack impels some of the 
gencrals to prepare immediate departure and the rest to plan defence 
of the Isthmus, Mnesiphilus arrives by night, argues the decision’s 
folly—the Greeks, no longer fighting for one fatherland, will scatter 
and Greece will be destroyed—and urges Themistocles to get the 
decision reversed (8.56-7). Is this fictitious intervention to Themistocles’ 
discredit or does it create dramatic emphasis?” 

Mnesiphilus’ almost divine intervention is dramatic. But his analy- 
sis is cogent, reprising the arguments of 7.138-9 (Herodotus him- 
self) and 8.2-3 (the Athenians’ insight), (Themistocles’ reluctance to 
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use these arguments publicly is dictated, as Herodotus notes, by tact.) 
Themistocles’ reaction is exemplary. Almost uniquely, the worldly 
leader heeds his wise warner well, his ‘pleasure’ connotes not delu- 
sion but understanding, and there follows a contest between intelli- 
gence (Mnesiphilus/Themistocles) and mere power (‘Eurybiades’), 
and their successful fusion: Themistocles himself assumes the role of 
adviser to Eurybiades. At council, Themistocles, after initial over- 
enthusiasm, shows further tact in his handling of Adimantus and 
appeals to Eurybiades’ military pride; his military analysis is power- 
ful, reflecting both the experience of Artemisium and ‘good counsel’ 
(instead of ‘counsel-lessness’), and angled to Spartan self-interest. Only 
when stung by Adimantus’ further racist jibes does Themistocles 
abuse him and the Corinthians, menace them with the Athenian 
fleet, threaten Eurybiades with Athenian migration, and again appeal 
to his better nature. The threat, opines Herodotus, decided Eurybiades 
in Themistocles’ favour (8.58-63). Themistocles judiciously blends 
tact, appeal, hard military analysis, and threats. His climactic words 
before Eurybiades ‘learns’ aright (8.62: ‘you Spartans, zsolated from 
allies such as us, will remember my words’) emphasize that the phila 
that should bind ail Greece, not just individual patndes, is the key to 
success. His effective assimilation with ‘Mnesiphilus’ (‘remembering 
philo’’) clinches his credit. Again, Herodotus, accepting a hostile 
source’s ‘facts’, overturns their implications. The sole negative is the 
threatened use of Athenian sea power against other Greek states, 
particularly Corinth, which, while a rhetorical ploy, might have 
uncomfortable contemporary resonances. 

When the Greeks again lose resolve, Themistocles employs another 
trick, secretly sending Sicinnus to urge immediate Persian attack. 
The trick is justified by results, but might recall Themistocles’ future 
dealings with Persia. The intervention of Aristides, with his news of 
Persian encirclement, enacts the historian’s own role, enhancing 
Aristides’ ‘authority’, and replays Mnesiphilus’ intervention. Aristides’ 
insistence, welcomed by Themistocles, that the two sublimate their 
personal stasis into (as it were) patriotic stasis, enacts on the personal 
and Athenian levels the need to overcome stasis within Greece against 
the common enemy. Herodotus’ judgment (8.79) that Aristides (“best 
in appearance’) was ‘the best and most just man ever produced by 
Athens”! underlines his moral superiority. Nevertheless, ‘Themistocles 
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again responds excellently to external intervention. ‘Then, at embarka- 
tion, ‘Vhemistocles ‘of all spoke right sentiments’ in a speech of notable 
moral and philosophical weight. His /ogos everywhere excels (8.7483). 

(c) Themistocles dominates the debate whether to cut Xerxes off.” 
Themistocles advocates this but when Eurybiades’ counter-argument, 
that it would be safer to let Xerxes escape and fight over Xerxes’ 
own land, wins Peloponnesian support, Themistocles addresses the 
Athenians, the most annoyed at the enemy’s escape and the keen- 
est to sail to the Hellespont, if necessary alone. He switches, argu- 
ing that the defeated are dangerous, that the Greek victory was lucky, 
and that not they but the gods defeated the impious Xerxes. ‘They 
should return home and sail for the Hellespont in the spring. When 
he then contacts Xerxes (unhistorically), claiming to have dissuaded 
the Greeks from cutting him off, his ‘intention was to make a deposit 
to the Persian, in order that if any disaster should overtake him from 
the Athenians, he should have a refuge to turn to; which indeed 
occurred’: clearly glossing’’ his ostracism and flight to Persia (8.108-10). 
Themistocles’ behaviour embraces the patriotic and militarily pene- 
trating, the pragmatic, the self-interested and the duplicitous, but this 
duplicity reflects foresight, not yet treachery to Greece (the campaign 
will resume). ‘The Athenians are persuaded: now that ‘having in the 
past been thought clever and of good counsel, he had been shown 
to be truly clever and of good counsel, they were ready to be per- 
suaded by him in all circumstances’ (8.110). ‘Themistocles’ name 
again speaks true, 

The siege of Andros, a Panhellenic operation, as Herodotus belat- 
edly implies, is dominated by Themistocles, his rapacity, the largely 
Athenian fleet and secret exactions from other islands (8.111-12). 
After the allusion to his ostracism and flight to Persia, these activi- 
ties must reflect Athenian brutalities towards the Delian League and 
the speed of their inception.’* Nevertheless, Themistocles receives 
due honour, both at the Isthmus (implicitly) and at Sparta (unequiv- 
ocally): Themistocles, rightly named both at the beginning and end of 
his narrative (8.123—4). Herodotus’ text, triumphing over his sources’ 
bias, acclaims Themistocles cleverest of all Greeks and saviour of 
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Greece against Persia. But the genuinely negative elements—the bribery, 
rapacity, self-interest, incipient medism, proto-imperialist bully-boy 
tactics, though source-derived, are not source-driven. Herodotus’ 
Themistocles is a unity, the negatives the obverse of the positive, an 
Odyssean or Promethean figure,’? Athens’ outstanding leader, seen 
both in his time and in his future, paradigmatic also of Persian-war 
and later Athens.” 


Athens at the end of the war" 


At Mycale, the last battle, ‘Ionia revolted from the Persians for the 
second time’ (9.104); the narrative rings back, via the Ionian Revolt, 
to Croesus’ original conquest. But closure fails. Herodotus’ enumer- 
ation of the best fighters includes Hermolycus, killed a few years 
later in war with Carystus (9.105): a possible contrast between the 
Panhellenic struggle and Athenian imperialism, The debate about 
whether to transplant the lonians or protect them m sz problema- 
tizes Greece’s boundaries (9.106) and rings back to Bias’ ‘most use- 
ful’ proposal after the Persian conquest,” but again the narrative 
advances: the Athenians asserting their rights over their colonists, 
and the Samians, Chians, Lesbians, and other islanders joining the 
alliance and sweanng not to revolt: from one arkhé into another... The 
story of Masistes’’~~one of sexual and political intrigues and misde- 
meanours and barbarous cruelty—reallirms Xerxes as tyrant, rings 
back to Gyges and Candaules and anticipates Xerxes’ downfall 
(9.108-13). The allusion to Protesilaus (9.116) rings back to the very 
beginnings of Greek-barbarian conflict," and again problematizes 
boundaries. The omen of the leaping salt fish (9.120) rings back to 
Cyrus’ negotiations with the Ionians and portends Ionia’s escape 


® Fornara (197 1a) 72-3; Evans (1991) 78, 80. 
*® Konstan (1987) 72. 
” Lateiner (1989) 46-50, 132-5; Herington (1991a); Stadter (1992) 791-4, 798: 
Derow (1995) 54-51; Moles (1996); Dewald (1997); Pelling (1997b); (2000) 354. 
Space and dating imponderables marginalize the case that the Persians sometimes 
reflect the later Athenians: e.g., Fornara (1971a) 84+ n. 13; Hunter (1982) 254-7; 
Raaflaub (1987) 228-9, 236 n. 40; cf Rood (1999) 150. 

%® 1,170.1, ch 5.106, 124; 6.22. 

™ Wolff (L964; Marincola (1996) 601 n. 51. 

® Boedcker (1988); Marincola (1996) 601 n. 52. 
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from Persian enslavement: but the fish are cooked. ‘The punishment 
of the cruel and sacrilegious Persian governor of Sestus, Artayctes, 
itself just and precisely calibrated both spatially (on Xerxes’ bridges 
into Europe) and temporally (as requital for Persian sacrilege from 
Artayctes and Xerxes back to the original maltreatment of Protesilaus), 
is conducted by Xanthippus in a form that might pre-echo Pericles’ 
vengeance against Samos in 440"! and includes his son’s stoning 
before Artayctes’ eyes (9.120): shades of Xerxes. Nor will the Athenians 
accept this geographical division. The narrative close~—‘and in this 
year nothing further than these things was done’—intimates that ‘fur- 
ther’ things will be done. 

The concluding story of Artembares, Artayctes’ grandfather, and 
the advice or warning of Cyrus (9,122), recapitulates major themes 
and rings multiply with the beginning: back to the beginning of 
Persian expansion to empire from poor beginnings, to Croesus, to 
the eternal struggle between ruling and slavery. But Cyrus’ warning 
is flawed—he himself ignored it—and in one sense misdirected, 
because he does not give it to the Persians at the proper narrative 
moment. So, implicitly, the warning is Herodotus’ and includes 
Athens,” the coming imperial power, already at the History’s end 
pushing against the re-established and natural geographical bound- 
aries, already erupting beyond the textual boundaries. ‘lhe series of 
ring structures enacts the close of one ‘cycle’ and the beginning of 
another. 


Conclusions 


While emphasizing that Athenian support of the Ionian Revolt ulti- 
mately caused the Persian invasion,"' Herodotus hails the Athenians 
particularly ‘Vhemistocles—as Greece’s saviours and Athenian greatness 
as deriving from political freedom. Both judgments attest admira- 
tion for Persian-war Athens, as well as remarkable historical pene- 
tration, independence, and impartiality, particularly in contemporary 
circumstances. Admiration includes objectivity. Herodotus does not 


"Plu. Per. 28.2; also Het. 7.33: Derow (1995) 38. 

* Gould (1989) 58-60; Raaflauh (1987) 244 6. 

* Moles (1996) 275. 

4 5.97.3, 103.1; 7.1.1; 8.142.2: van der Veen (1996) 90 ff 
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conceal--he underlines~~Athens’ early jostling for Greek hegemony; 
his portrait of city and leader contains negatives and ominous 
prefigurations. 

Not only does Athens contribute most to Persia’s defeat: she is 
foregrounded in the History’s architecture. Initially, Sardis, Lydia, and 
Croesus represent (inter multa alia) Athens, her empire and Pericles; 
Herodotus’ first treatment of mainland Greece, a sustained compar- 
ison of Athens and Sparta, subverts contemporary preconceptions; 
the History ends with Athens driving the Greek war-effort and her- 
self reaching towards empire. Prospective allusions, explicit and 
implicit, establish the contemporary political world as an important 
sub-text and a dominant context for the text’s reception. 

Why? The question becomes more urgent because Herodotus’ his- 
tory of events between c. 560 and 479/8 (with retrospects) and their 
causes, is also a timeless examination of the political process of rise 
and fall. Herein, the History concerns the Athenian empire as much 
as Lydia or Persia, and So(si)cles’ remarks apply to any readers. 
Solon’s/Herodotus’ advice to ‘look to the end of every thing’ logi- 
cally includes ‘things’ beyond the ‘end’ of the History, an ‘end’ which, 
appropriately, is both an end and not an ‘end’. ‘lhe timeless frame 
necessarily encompasses contemporary Athens, and the History’s tme- 
lessness is immediately validated by its relevance to a context out- 
side its chronological limits. But since this relevance is conveyed by 
implicit rather than explicit allusions, it poses readers interpretative 
challenges, like those faced by figures within the text, thereby rein- 
forcing another important aspect of Herodotus’ project: its practical 
usefulness. The implicit prospective allusions also extend Herodotus’ 
investigation of causality, from ‘why things happened then’ to ‘why 
we are where we are now’. (Herodotus preempts Thucydides I!) But 
why is Athens so important? 

Fundamental to the History is the struggle between political free- 
dom and enslavement. Freedom is initially conceptualized as Greek 
and good, slavery/tyranny as barbarian and bad. ‘The History is full 
of tyrants, so named or of similar type, and tyranny features in the 
Constitutional Debate. True, most of the tyrants in the History are 
Greek; not all tyrants are bad or not always; some produce ‘great 
and wonderful achievements’; and there is debate whether ‘tyrant’ 
and cognates are necessarily pejorative in Herodotus.*? Hence some 


® How and Wells (1926) 2: 338-47; Ferrill (1978); Vernant (1982); Gammie 
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see the initial conceptualizations as problematized: wrongly. That 
ideals are compromized in practice, while ‘disturbing’, ‘challenging’ 
etc., does not impugn the ideals. Herodotus’ theoretical position is 
radically anti-tyrant: tyrants subjugate their own people and stunt 
their growth; they are a perversion of nature; they, or their descen- 
dants, are appropriately overthrown (e.g., 3.142.1; 7.164). Many con- 
temporary Greeks saw the Athenian empire as Persia’s tyrannical 
successor. Hence the paradoxical concept of ‘the tyrant city’; a con- 
cept which Herodotus applies, implicitly, to Athens. Herodotus admires 
Athens qua saviour of Greece but condemns the empire: a position 
consistent with two other aspects of his thinking: hatred of war*® 
(for which Athens bore most responsibility in fifth-century Greece) 
and genuine Panhellenism.” 

True also, Herodotus celebrates the growth of Athenian power 
after the Peisistratids’ expulsion; such ‘growth’ led to ‘tyranny’; and 
the History repeatedly allows a voice to the ‘rule-or-be-ruled’ exis- 
tential choice so familiar from Thucydides.” The answer remains 
the same: the Athenian ‘tyranny’ was different because it controlled 
systematically and exacted tribute, Sparta’s control over her allies was 
much looser.®’ Nor is tyranny’s ‘growth’ inevitable: it is a perverted 
growth. Herodotus does not himself endorse the rule-or-be-ruled 
apologia beloved of tyrants. It is not ‘tragically znevitable’ that people 
should aggressively impose servitude on others” (or that others let 
them):"! they choose to do so, when, Herodotus rightly thinks, they 
are wrong.” 

‘lwo further factors inform Herodotus’ judgment of contemporary 
Athens. 

Firstly, Athens’ tyranny is also ‘internal’. If that estimation of 
Pericles’ power underestimates Athens’ democratic mechanisms, it 


(1986); Hartog (1988) 322-89; Lateiner (1989) 154~—5, 166-7, 170-85; Ogden {1997}; 
contra Waters (1971); Gray (1996) 364-6; van der Veen (1996) 66-89; Dewald (2002). 

™ E.g., 5.97.3; 6.98; 8.3.1; Cobet (1986). 

 E.g., 1.6; 7.138-9; 8.3.1-2; 8.143-4; Mitchell (2000). 

® Evg., 5.105.2; Adt. 1.46.1, 71.4, 207.3; 6.98.2; 7,11.2-3; Asheri {1997}. 

® Not that Sparta is ‘imocent’: cf 1.6 (friendship with Croesus); 1.68.6; section 
3; 6.98.2 ‘the leaders warring over the arkhé’; Lateiner (1989) 133; Stadter (1992) 
809; van der Veen (1996) 108-10; Herodotus on Sparta is another, less critical, 
story. 

” Pace Fornara (197 1a) 78. 

" E.g., 3.143.2; 611-12; Stadter (1992) 803-8. 
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was a widespread contemporary view, although, as by Thucydides, 
it could be glossed positively, Nor was it naive to associate Pericles 
with Athenian imperial tyranny, 

Secondly, both Solon’s encounter with Croesus and the History’s 
end include implicit warnings to the Athenians. Why warn an estab- 
lished imperialist, especially when, like Thucydides, the History acknowl- 
edges the practical dangers of relinquishing tyranny?” But such warnings 
(paralleling the numerous explicit warnings to more or less tyranni- 
cal figures throughout the text) matter. They may prevent greater 
excesses: it would have been worthwhile averting Melos or the Sicilian 
Expedition, both for Athens’ suffering enemies and for herself; it is 
something if even the profoundly deluded make some moral progress 
(as Croesus, even Xerxes, do, before their falls). The obliquity with 
which the warnings are conveyed also signifies: both to provoke 
thought and to illustrate the relatively safest and best way of warn- 
ing tyrants.”"* Should the warnings fail, they may deter future readers, 
because they can learn from the Athenians’ demonstrated folly and 
consequent overthrow. The process will also validate both the History’s 
usefulness and Herodotus’ prescience. It is astonishing, but morally 
pregnant, that when the Athenians first appear, they are stupid.” 

Athens is in the History’s conception: the Athenian empire/tyranny 
turned Herodotus to history-writing."° Among the many sources of 
the History’s greatness is its moral seriousness, including advocacy of 
political freedom, at least within the Greek world. Athens is not 
thereby the History’s central concern: she is a paradigm of universal 
processes, albeit for contemporaries the sharpest one.”’ 


% E.g.. 3.143; Thuc. 2.63.1 f£; Raaflaub (1987) 226. 

“ Hohti (1974); Lateincr (1989) 184; Moles (1996) 269-70. 

*’ "The more strikingly, if the History dates to c. 415. 

“ Meyer (1899) 198; Fornara (197la) 44-5, 86-91; Meier (1973/80) 427 M; 
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CHAPTER THREE 


ORAL STRATEGIES IN THE LANGUAGE OF 
HERODOTUS 


Simon R. Slings 


It is a platitude to say that Herodotus stands on the watershed 
between the oral and literate phases of Greek culture. Many idio- 
syncrasies of his style suggest that he stands in a tradition of telling 
stories, and that the written language in his time was only in its 
infancy. The challenge is to turn this impressionistic triviality into 
scholarship. One branch of linguistics, called Discourse Analysis, may 
help us out here, Most linguistic studies are concerned with language 
as a system, the dengue in Saussurean terms. But Discourse Analysis 
typically focuses on the concrete manifestations of the system, the 
parole. Discourse Analysis is first and foremost a part of the study of 
living languages, in which it analyses linguistic behaviour in certain 
communicative situations. But its results may also be applied, and 
have been applied with great success, to texts, literary or otherwise. 

Now, it is of course a drawback that Ancient Greek is not a liv- 
ing language, even though few classical scholars seem aware of the 
extent of the limits which this sets on our knowledge. But even 
though the real spoken language of the Greeks is lost irretrievably, 
there is no need for a confession of total aporia. First, we do have 
an ample corpus of people portrayed in conversation: tragedy, com- 
edy (old and new), philosophical dialogue. And secondly, even though 
each language is different from all others, there are some universals 
of oral speech which there is no good reason to doubt were true of 
Ancient Greek as well. So by dint of careful extrapolation from 
Discourse Analysis of oral use of modern languages and comparison 
with the corpus of quasi-spoken language preserved from Ancient 
Greek we may try to learn something more concrete on Herodotus’ 
place in the oral/written continuum. 

There are several ways of doing this. One way would be to con- 
centrate on what I have elsewhere called ‘downslip’. It is a charac- 
teristic of all spoken language, as we can observe daily ourselves, 
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that speakers tend to start sentences of a relatively complex struc- 
ture; in the course of the sentence the structure proves too complex, 
so the speaker shifts to a more simple structure. Downslip creates 
all sorts of anacolutha: from part to whole, from paraphrasis to the 
entity that is paraphrased, from indirect to direct speech, from 
infinitive to finite verb, from subordinate clause to main clause, and 
from marked case (dative, genitive) to unmarked case (accusative, 
nominative). I have studied downslip in Homer and in Plato (Slings 
(1994) and (1997a), respectively). In the present study I will con- 
centrate not on such involuntary phenomena but on strategies used 
on purpose in oral language to make information more accessible. 

The primary difference between speech and text, oral and writ- 
ten language, is the organization of its units. In text, there is a cen- 
tral syntactic unit, the main clause: the writer is at liberty to add 
subsidiary information in various types of embedded clauses, which 
are organized around the central unit.' By contrast, speech has as 
its basic unit the chunk, a unit which in spoken language is recog- 
nizable by its intonation pattern, and which is therefore often called 
intonation unit.’ These intonation units are information units at the 
same time: sometimes they give new information (Focus) about an 
already given entity or state of affairs (Topic): in these cases the 
information unit is a clause. In other cases information units consist 
of one constituent only; if so, they precede a clause and help to 
understand it (Theme) or follow it and give additional comment or 
information (Tail). For instance:’ 

(1) As for Johnanm, herr TAN AWAYsours, the poor chapran. 

It is perhaps the most typical property of the flow of information in 
speech that ‘the density of information packing in spoken language 


is appropriate for the listener to process comfortably’ (Brown and 
Yule (1983) 18). (1) is an illustration of how what might be a feasi- 


' This is a simplification in that some subordinate clauses, for example restric- 
tive relative clauses, cannot be said to provide subsidiary information; vice versa, 
not all main clauses contain foreground information, for example main clauses intro- 
duced by means of the particles y&p and, to a certain extent, pév. But as a rough 
outline of the entirely different principles of organization of speech and text, the 
above may suffice. 

? With the following, cf. Bakker (1997a) 47-8; Slings (1999) 61-2; (2000) 21-5. 

* See Slings (1999) 61-2 for further analysis of this example. 
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ble text sentence ‘Poor John ran away’ is chunked into three sepa- 
rate information units. 

Of course these two ways of using language are not mutually 
exclusive. Any given stretch of units can have speech and text prop- 
erties (cf. Bakker (1997a) 8-9), and this is what we should certainly 
expect to find in Herodotus. But within the bounds of this study the 
only way to locate him more precisely within the speech/text con- 
tinuum* is to concentrate on some of the most distinctive features 
of speech and text, and I will deal with the former.’ 


Speech Exemplified 


To illustrate some features of speech, I will quote the beginning of 
the story of Gyges and Candaules’ wife (1.8.1), split up in chunks, 
with some comments. 


(2a) Ovtoc 5) dv 6 KavbatAns ApdoOy tig EwvtOdD yuveKdc 
Now this Candaules was in love” with his own wife’ 


Candaules had first been mentioned at 1.7.2: “Vhere was one 
Candaules, whom the Greeks call Myrsilus, a descendant of Alcaeus 
son of Heracles’, a sentence which starts with é (Kandaulés), a favourite 
device in Greek to introduce new Discourse Topics, cf. Dik (1995) 
221-8. It seems to me typical of Herodotus’ style that the precise 
status of this verb is often difficult to determine when so used. Here 


I would prefer to analyse it as the main verb, not the copula, which 


is why I do not translate: ‘C. was tyrant of Sardes’.® 


After Candaules’ first mention comes an embedded sequence, giv- 
ing subsidiary information to link Candaules with Alcacus, marked 


' Cf Slings (1999) for an attempt to place Bacchylides in this continuum. 

» On the textuality of Herodotus, see Résler, this volume (Ch. 4). 

* | disagree with the traditional analysis of the aorist }pdo8n as ingressive, If the 
aorist of a verb with stative ‘Aktionsart’ is to be interpreted as referring to the 
beginning of that state, there must be clear signals in the context that a state begins, 
Since this is not the case here, | prefer to take the aorist indicative as presenting 
a state in the remote past as an event that took place in the past (‘complexive 
aorist’), 

’ Translations from Herodotus are my own, and are as literal as possible in order 
to highlight the strategies used. But I owe a debt of gratitude to Waterfield’s trans- 
lation, from which | have taken over a phrase here and there. 

® Cf below, the analysis of (2e). 
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by the pus particle gar at 1.7.2. This embedded sequence ends at 
the end of 1.7.4, and in (2a) the main narrative line is resumed by 
means of the pop particle é.° The pronoun houlos selects Candaules 
as Topic of this clause, a strategy which is very common indeed after 
an entity has been introduced as a new Discourse Topic; our instance 
is slightly atypical because of the embedded sequence that comes 
between the first mention of Candaules (in 1.7.2 as quoted above) 
and clause (2a), in which he is first assigned Topic function. The 
Focus of the clause is of a relatively rare type called complex Focus 


(2b) épaceic 5é 


bemg in love 


This is probably to be taken as a Theme, preceding the clause 
proper, although it could also be part of the clause, in which case 
we would have to assign it the pragmatic function called Settmg or 
Orientation. In any case, this type of repetition of the main verb of 
the preceding clause by means of a participle of the same verb, 
which is one of the best-known features of Herodotus’ style (ef. 
Fehling (1969) 147-8; Miiller (1980) 61-3), is one of several phe- 
nomena which bring about clause linking, known in Discourse Analysis 
as tail/head links. ‘The close-knit succession of information units is 
typical of speech. Participial tail/head linking is also a way of announe- 
ing Topic continuity: the reader/listener is prepared for the next 
information unit to be about Candaules as well. 


(2c) évourCé of iver yoveixe: noAAOV nacéav KaAAiotHY 


he believed he had the most beautiful wife in the world 


Since this information unit contains an embedded clause, the word 
order is different from the one in simple clauses. For main clauses, 
Helma Dik has discovered the ordering rule Topic>-Focus~ 
Predicate——X"° (1995). Within the embedded clause, the pronoun hoi, 
which refers to the Discourse Topic, has a position determined by 
Wackernagel’s Law. Eimai gunaika is inferable from or given by the 


“ A pusu is a place where an embedded sequence begins, a pop one where it 
ends. For an illustration of ‘embedded’ and ‘embedding’, see below, the discussion 
of example (16). For further details on pUsH/Prop analysis, cf. Slings (1997b) 101-4. 
See also Bakker (1997a) 112-15 on yép and obv as well as de Jong (1997). 

0 *X" stands for pragmatically unmarked constituents. 
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preceding discourse, and as such these words precede the Focus pol- 
lon paseén kallistén," 


(2d) wote de tadta vouitov 


as he believed this 


Another participial tail/head link, slightly unusual in that Herodotus 
far more often uses aorist participles than present ones to link clauses." 


(Qe) Av yép oi tov aizuopdpav Tbyng AcoxbAov &pecxdpevog tdALato. 


among his guards was Gyges son of Dascalus, who pleased him 
most 


Gar indicates a PUSH: the narrator interrupts himself to give back- 
ground information, which is necessary for the reader/listener to 
understand the flow of the story. When such an embedded sequence 
actually causes a syntactic break in the governing sequence, this is 
called ‘background repair’ (cf. Schiffrin (1987) 300-1). In this case 
there is probably no break, depending on whether (2d) is considered 
a separate unit or not (see the analysis of (2b)). But an interruption 
there certainly is. Herodotus is probably the Greek author who makes 
most use of ‘parenthetic gar’. 

The background sequence here serves to introduce a new Discourse 
Topic (‘presentative clause’).'> As we already have seen, such clauses 
often start with &. In this case, there is, besides, a deviation from 
normal word order. We have here to do with what T have elsewhere 
called ‘crescendo sentence’ (Slings (1992) 99 n. 19), a clause in which 
every next constituent contains more information than the preced- 
ing. Here the information load of & is almost nil, tén aikhmophoran 
names the group to which the Discourse Topic belongs, and only 
with the Focus Gugés ho Daskulou does the clause do its job.'* Again, 


" Perhaps eivon yovaika. is Topic of the embedded clause; cf Dik (1995) 207-35 
on predic ates as ‘Topics, and (1995) 229 on the status of ‘dummy ‘Topic’ of exis- 
tential elver. OF course, this case is different in that T would prefer to take both 
constituents together as ‘Vopic, a possibility argued for by Dik (1995) 69-70 (‘extended 
Topic’). 

" But cf 5.42.2 Gote dv ott ppovéwv. An investigation of the pragmatic fune- 
tions of the so-called participle particles Gote, otov, ota, and ate will no doubt be 
very rewarding, but falls outside of the scope of the present study. 

* As often in Herodotus, cf. Stein (1883) 12, who cites seven more instances 
from Book One alone. 

“The order of constituents may, however, be reconciled with Dik’s rule if it is 
assumed, first that qv has Topic function (dummy Topic’, see above n. 11); and, 
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the main Discourse Topic is referred to by means of fot, which is 
placed according to Wackernagel’s Law. 

It cannot be made out with certainty whether areskomenos malista 
is an information unit by itself (a Tail) or not, although I have 
analysed the word order on the assumption that it is not. Herodotus’ 
predilection for fuzzy syntax, especially with regard lo &, in pre- 
sentative clauses, makes it impossible for us to determine whether é 
is the existential verb (‘there was among his guards’, ‘to his guards 
belonged’) or a periphrastic auxiliary (é ... areskomenos = éresketo). Tt 
could well be the latter, if one assumes that the periphrastic con- 
struction was used precisely because of the fact that Gyges is here 
first introduced. If so, the fuzziness reflects one of the main traits of 
oral language use, to wit dual functionality:'’ @ would then be both. 
But the clause would then be crammed with new information (/dn 
atkhmophorén, Gugés ho Daskulou, areskomenos malista), which is rather 
avoided in oral language use, so perhaps it is best to take areskomenos 
malista as a separate information unit. 


(2f) totta t@ Tuyn wal t& onovdatéotepa. tov npnyatov drepetiBeto 
0 KaviadaAnc 


to this Gyges Candaules confided his more serious business 


At the poe corresponding to the pusH of the previous clause, the 
new Discourse Topic is brought in as clause Topic, by means of the 
pronoun foulos, as in (2a). Note that this is also a form of tail/head 
link: the identity of the clause Topic with the new Discourse Topic 
links the two clauses (2e) and (2f), and the repetition of the proper 
name underlines this. The clause Topic is followed by the Focus é 
spoudaiestera én prégmatén, which is modified by (corresponsive) kai—~ 
this particle serves at the same time as a forward link, in that it pre- 
pares the reader/listener for another entity, to be put on a par with 
‘the more serious business’. The predicate follows the Focus, and ho 
Kandaulés is put in the X-position as pragmatically unmarked infor- 
mation. Very often, as here, this is given information which the 
author could have suppressed but inserts in order to enhance the 
cohesion of the clause complex. 


second, that a Setting {in this case tov aiypogdpmv) may be placed between Topic 
and Focus, as I have arguecl in Slings (1997a} 173 n. 14. For another possible 
exception, see the discussion of example (13) below, 

'S GE Slings (1994) 414-20; (2000) 23-4. 
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(29) Koi 8) Kai 1 eiS0¢ tig yovaiKds vmepenavéov 
raising abundantly more in particular his wife’s beauty 
g } i y 


There is a syntactic incongruence here, inasmuch as the participle 
huperepaineén corresponds pragmatically to huperetithelo in (2), and the 
two clauses are connected by means of kai... kai dé kai. Since 
the cluster kai dé kat serves to combine the connective (‘and’) and 
the focal (‘also’, ‘even’) values of the particle, one should have expected 
huperepéimee. Nhat has happened, I think, is that to eidos tés gunaikos 
starts as another object with fuperetitheto, but towards the end of this 
clause this link has been lost sight of, and the beauty of Candaules’ 
wife becomes the starting point for a new information unit. This 
unit is presented as an Elaboration of the former, so that a partici- 
ple, rather than a finite verb, is used: participles that follow the pre- 
dicate often have this pragmatic function." 

It remains to be seen whether the anacoluthon was actually per- 
ceived as such by Herodotus’ contemporary readers/listeners. As I 
have argued on a number of occasions ((1992) 96-101, (1997a) 
169-70), our sensitivity to syntactic correctness is conditioned by the 
ways and means of the written language, a language which in 
Herodotus’ time was still in its infancy. A person who writes is able 
to order his thoughts in all tranquillity and put them together; a 
person who speaks has to present them in chunks that are com- 
fortable to process, and in doing so has to accept irregularities which 
maybe he does not even feel are there. 

This analysis has yielded various traits that I consider typical of 
Herodotus’ oral style. Two of these will be the object of further 
study in this contribution: chunking and cohesion strategies——-chunk- 
ing as illustrated in the juxtaposition of seven information units, cohe- 
sion as illustrated by the tail/head links. 


‘© Stein (1883) 13 compares 8.58.2 "EvOadta 6 OepistoxAéns xapiCouevds ot 
KOTOAEYEL EKELVE TE MAVTE TH ]KkovGE MynopiAon, Ewvtod noledpevas, KO CAAT. TOAAG 
npootieic, where the pragmatic structure is similar, even though there need not 
be an anacoluthon {kat may couple the two participles, or it may be a Focus par- 
ticle modifying GAAu moAAG). CL also 9.10.1 Koi... té&evtec, 
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A chunking device that is virtually restricted to Herodotus (cf. Fehling 
(1968) 143-4; Slings (1997a) 180) consists in repetition of a verb in 
what we would consider the middle of a sentence. A well-known 
example is: 


(3) tov LéApogw todtov gdvta &vOpwxov Sovdedoar év Ld, dovredoa 
5é Mvbayopy 7 Mvnoc&pyov. (4.95.1) 


This Salmoxis was a human being and served as a slave on 
Samos, a slave of Pythagoras son of Mnesarchus 


The verb is repeated because there are too many constitucnts that 
contain all-new information, and therefore in principle eligible for 
Focus function. After the clause Topic ton Salmoxin touton and a Setting 
(Orientation) conta anthrépén, which serves to contrast the information 
given about Salmoxis in this chapter with that given in the previ- 
ous one (in which Salmoxis is said to be a god), the constituents 
douleusai, en Sami, Puthagoréet tei Mnésarkhou all give ‘brand-new’ infor- 
mation (cf. Prince (1981}). It stands to reason that not all of these 
can be placed in the same clause, because it would become too com- 
plex for the reader/listener to process. The strategy used here con- 
sists of adopting two all-new constituents into the clause, and repeating 
the verb douleusai as the Topic of a new clause (cf. Dik (1995) 210). 
Thus, two successive, paratactically juxtaposed clauses are used to 
refer to the same state of affairs, a constellation akin to anaphora, 
which I shall call non-serial anaphora.'’ As [ have shown elsewhere 
((1997a) 176-84), chunking is the origin of anaphora in Greek lit- 
erature in general. In oral language, anaphora is a typical chunking 
sategy, which speakers can adopt in order to arrange their thoughts 
as they are formulating them. 

The verb-repeating anaphora as illustrated by (3) stands apart from 
other types of anaphora, in that normally the repeated constituent 
is the first of two parallel clauses, In (3), however, the strategy is 
different. What is repeated is the first all-new constituent in a clause 
that is already a long time on its way, and the clause contains a 
second all-new constituent besides the first, before it is chunked by 


’ For a discussion of ‘normal’ anaphora, [ refer to Fehling (1969) 187-218; Slings 
(1997a} 176-84. The three oral strategies to be discussed here are mentioned together 
as related to each other by Stein (1883) 75. 
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means of the verb repetition. ‘This means that the first clause has a 
complex Focus (cf. above, on (2a)). Presumably, Herodotus wished 
to avoid a triple Focus clause."® 

In some instances the two Focuses are separated by an X-con- 
stituent containing unmarked old information: 


(4) néuwos KopBions é¢ Atyuntov mipuxe aites "Apacw Ovyatépa, aitee 
dé &x ovpBovais &vdpbc Aiyurtiov. (3.1.1) 
Cambyses sent a messenger to Egypt and asked Amasis for a 
daughter of his, which he did at the suggestion of an Egyptian. 


I take pempsas ... kéruka as Setting/Orientation, and the clause proper 
to start with the predicate, which has Focus function. The second 
Focus ¢hugatera is separated from the first by means of Amasin, which 
is given information in this context. Again, the clause cannot con- 
tain a third locus, so chunking has to be applied." 

In one case the circumstances are roughly similar in that a focal 
predicate is repeated because it is followed by two participial clauses, 
both of which contain all-new information. A third participiai clause 
cannot be accommodated in the sentence without repetition of the 
predicate: 


(5) e€excdee, néunov xfipuxa, dvopacti A¢ywv tv ‘Apyeiwv tobs év 
TO 1pG anepypevove, eGexdAce dé tee «td. (6.79.1) 


He called them out by sendmg a messenger, calling by name 
each of the Argives who were shut up in the sanctuary, and did 
so by saying that... 


Normally the repeated predicate is connected to the preceding clause 
by means of de. Occasionally, one finds fa. If so, the second pred- 
icate serves as Topic to a Focus that specifies the manner in which 
the State of affairs described in the first clause takes place: 


with a Topic/Focus structure of its own depending from the predicate xovijoa); 
1.112.2 predicate followed by Kai éyo (Focus particle); 1.114.) predicate éxon€e fol- 
lowed by an all-new constituent followed by an identifying relative clause; 2.32.7 
(péew); 2,158.2 predicate the first constituent of the clause with, I think, Focus 
function) followed by another focal constituent plus given or inferable unmarked 
information); 4.139.1 (Abew); 6.89 (88o0b01); 8.76.1 predicate aviyov followed by 
Focus plus Orientation participle. Cf Dik (1995) 207-8; 210-11. 

© Cf 3.4.2 petadiaxer (Focus) 6 “Apaoig (given) oxovdhy motebuevos eheiv (sec- 
ond Focus), petadioxet & ctc.; 5.100 aipéovor Lépbic (given) obbevdc o—t avtiabévtos, 
aipéovat S€ ete. 
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(6) Gg av étoiuov tod ye évOGSe édvtos, notes tabta KOI Noige KATO 
taxoc (1.124.3) 


Take it that everything here is ready and do as I say, and do it 
without delay 


Here the focal value of the imperative (‘you must indeed do this’) 
may be considered too high for the clause to accommodate the all- 
new kata takhos as well. But another factor may play a part. Harpagus 
has used various arguments to persuade Cyrus to march against 
Media. The first clause of (6) epitomizes this command. But there 
had been nothing in the preceding text to argue for it being neces- 
sary to march without delay, so if kata takhos had been brought in 
in the same clause as poiee tauta, the sentence would lose its rhetor- 
ical effectiveness.”” 

In one instance only one all-new constituent is sufficient to trig- 
ger this chunking device: 


(7) SiaPédvtes thot vyvoi tov “EAAonovtov éxopevovto Six tig Ebparne, 
énopevdovto bé éxt te Epétpiav wai ‘AOjvac. (6.43.4) 
Having crossed the Hellespont by ship they marched through 
Europe, and did so against Eretria and Athens. 


Here I suspect that the clause is chunked not so much because of 
the density of information—afier all, once you have crossed the 
Hellespont you will automatically be in Europe, so the Focus of the 
first main clause (I take eporeuonto to be its Topic) is more or less 
predictable. Rather, I believe chunking is applied to mark the impor- 
tance of the event told in this sentence, which also contains a reg- 
ular anaphora (sunelekhthé men .. . sunelekhthé de). The event in question 
is the beginning on European soil of the abortive Persian expedition 
of 492, the first of the three military struggles between Persia and 
mainland Greece. 

There is an important lesson to be drawn from this instance: 
chunking devices may be used as literary devices. In Slings (1997a) 
175 I formulated the general rule for detecting such phenomena, 
and formulated it within the framework of reader-response stylistics: 
‘As a general rule it may be stated that the more complex the infor- 
mation supplied in a clause or sentence is, the higher the chances 
are for one of these distribution phenomena (i.e., chunking) to occur. 


* Cf 4.189.3 kapta yap taxbtn ypémvtar ai AiPucoat kai xpeavtat KaAac. 
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In reader-response stylistics it follows automatically that the simpler 
the information supplied in a clause or sentence is, the higher the 
chances are that the distribution phenomena were experienced as 
being “hterary”. Put differently: A figure of speech is a fixed strategy 
used for arranging information, borrowed from everyday language 
but employed in such a way that the competent native reader/lis- 
tener will recognize it as untypical of everyday language and inter- 
pret it as literary.’ 

In Herodotus, extract (7) is not an isolated case. One of the most 
famous sentences in his work is chunked not because the information 
load is too dense, but because it is the dramatic climax of a story: 


(8) wg @ cate votou éyéveto iovens tig yovatkdc é¢ thy Kotthy, 
vmeKxddc Exopee Em. Kal } yovh émopé& uw sGrdvte. (1.10.2) 
When the woman had turned her back and gone to bed, Gyges 
shpped softly out of the reom, but the woman, she saw him 
leaving. 


The position of min indicates that after kai, there are two informa- 
tion units, not one: kat hé guné and eporai min exionta (cf. Slings (1997a) 
194-5). Since ‘the woman’, ‘him’, and ‘leaving’ are all given infor- 
mation, only eporai is new, so no chunking device is called for. When 
Herodotus uses one nevertheless, this is one indication (the historic 
present being another, see Sicking and Stork (1997) 145-6) that a 
special rhetorical effect is intended, or to put it in reader-response 
terms, that the reader will interpret the chunking, given the simple 
information structure of the sentence, as literary. 

At the same time, this instance teaches us an important lesson 
about Herodotus as a stylist. Since the type of chunking illustrated 
in (7) and (8) is typically a phenomenon of the spoken language, 
which in general has far more need of chunking than written prose, 
the use of chunking as a literary device at a dramatic climax shows 
that he wants his style to be oral. The major part of his sources are 
oral traditions, and the writer wishes his style to reflect the content. 
And I do think we should take seriously the reports that Herodotus 
read his work before an audience, even if oral strategies are foto caelo 
different from strategies that may have been used by ‘performers’ 
who proceeded aurally (cf. Slings (1992) 101).”' 


*' For a different view of Herodotus’ reading, sce also Résler, this vol. (Ch. 4); 
see also Ch. J and Ch. 7, this volume. 
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Chunking of One Constituent 


So far we have examined cases in which whole clauses are chunked 
because they have too many constituents to be processed comfort- 
ably. In a fair number of cases, it is not a clause but a single con- 
stituent that is subjected to chunking. Sometimes this strategy is used 
simply to give extra information to a Focus: 


(9) tig yep AiBone té pev Kate Thy Bopniny OdAucoay Gn’ Aiyontou apEa- 
plevor Wéxpt LoAdEevtos Axprc, j} teAevte thc AtBons, nUphKovor nape. 
nacov AiBvec cai AiBbov Ovex modAAd. (2.32.4) 


Along the coast line of the northern sca, from Egypt to Cape 
Soloeis, which is where Libya ends, along the whole of this line 
live Libyans, many tribes of them. 


The clause parhékousi para pasan Libues, in which I would take parhe- 
kousi as Topic, para pasan as Setting and in which obviously Libues is 
Focus, cannot also accommodate the information that there are many 
tribes among the Libyans. Therefore the constituent is chunked. In 
another information unit Libudn is now Topic and ethnea polla Focus. 

More often, chunking a constituent has the function of narrow- 
ing down its referent: 


(10) té& &tt Kai d@otepe ec Ene HW Keipeva: €v ONGnat, Kai OnPéwv ev 1 
Vn tod Topnviov “AndAAwvog. (1.52) 
Both these things were still lying in ‘Thebes in my day, namely 
in the temple of Ismenian Apollo. 


The strategy is identical to the one used in (9): from a Focus (e 
Thébeisi) a Topic for a new information unit is derived (hkewise put 
in the genitive) which serves as a foil for the precise location. One 
may wonder why the two locations are not simply put in apposi- 
tion: en Thebéisi, en thi nédi tou Isméniou Apollénos. The information 
would still be chunked in the same way, but the apposition en ta 
négi tou Isméniou Apollonos would have the pragmatic function ‘Tail (for 
this function, see the discussion above of (1)). I suspect that this is 
the reason why Herodotus does not use an apposition here: a Tail 
can contain focal information but does not do so necessarily. By 
chunking it in the way he does, he achieves maximum focality of 
the information.” 


” Ch 1.102.2; 3.136.1; 4.151.2; 9.21.3. 8.17 Apiotevcav “ABnvaior Kai ’AOnvaiov 


wr 
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Also to be considered under this head are instances where a con- 
stituent is repeated in the same case, as a Theme preceding an infor- 
mation unit about the repeated constituent: 


(11) ano d& MeAonow json PetSmvog tod “Apyelwv tupdvvov mais AewxnSne, 
Petdovos [52] tod t& pétpo. nomouvtog MeAonovyysiotst Kal LBptoav- 
tog peyiota, 6 “EAANVov arkvtov, O¢ éavaotious tobs 'HActov 
e&yovabétas adtds tov év ‘OAvunin GyOve gOnKe, tovtov te Si naic, 
Kai ‘Apiowvtog Avkovpyov ‘Apxas éx TpaneCotvtoc. (6.127.3) 

From the Peloponnese came Leocedes son of Pheidon the tyrant 
of Argos, Pheidon who created a system of weights and measures 
for the Peloponnesians, and who did the deed of greatest arro- 
gance in the whole Greek world, by expelling the Elean agéno- 
thetai and organizing the Olympic games himself, a son of this 
man, and Amiantus son of Lycurgus, an Arcadian from Trapezus. 


There is far more the matter here than the common-place use of 
de to connect phrases standing in apposition (cf. Denniston (1954) 
163). Pheidénos is repeated from the Focus constituent of which is 
was only a part (Pheidénos tou Argeidn turannou pais Leokédés), and given 
the function of Theme for a number of clauses, two participial ones, 
and two relative clauses working out the second participial clause.” 
Small wonder that the reader has to be brought back to the origi- 
nal storyline by means of the resumptive information unit toutou te 
dé pais. 


Participial Tails 


A third chunking strategy consists in repeating the predicate as a 
participle in a Tail constituent, in order to accommodate further 
focal information. Normally speaking this new information is a cat- 
aphoric element, i.e., a pronominal or adverbial form announcing 
that new information will be given in the next clause or sentence. 


(12) 0 pév 5H ot eAeye th nep Ondnee, 6 b8 Evvdaouc th heyouevor ouveBaA- 
Aeto tov “Opéotny Katd td Beonpdrtov ToDTOV Eivat, THSE cvIL- 
BadrAduevoc: (1.68.3) 


KAewing does not belong here, since Herodotus wants to make two different state- 
ments, one about the Greek nation that was the bravest, one about the individual 
within that nation. 

CE PAQLT: 927321; 
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This man thus told him what he had seen, and he, having con- 
sidered his words, concluded that this was Orestes, according to 
the oracle, concluding this from the following considerations. 


The accusative and infinitive clause ton Oresten kata to theopropion tou- 
ton einai is Focus.** Since cataphoric elements are normally Focus 
themselves, and are strongly focal in any case, /éde cannot be accom- 
modated in the fo de clause, so a special information unit is created 
for it by means of a participle that repeats the predicate. 

This strategy is not unlike the non-serial anaphora discussed above, 
(3}-(7). One may therefore wonder why the predicate is not simply 
repeated, as it is in that strategy. The answer must surely lie in the 
fact that participial Tails are used for cataphoric elements, and non- 
serial anaphoras never. Apparently, a cataphoric element is not strong 
enough to trigger a non-serial anaphora.” This in its turn confirms 
the suspicion I uttered above about the Tail position: it is less suited 
for full Focus, but it can apparently accommodate a cataphoric cle- 
ment, whose information, after all is only provisional. 

In a minority of cases a participial Tail is used in a more com- 
plex clause conglomerate: 


(13) neprnpextéav dé th ovppoph Sewas ExdAce pév Ata Kabdpatov, pap- 
Tupopevos te dxd tod Ecivon nenovOac ein, excAce 52 Entotidy te Kat 
étaipiiov, tov adtov todtov dvondCov Oedv, tov uév éxiotiov KaAéwv, 
S16t1 Sh oixiorsr DrodSeEGevoc tov Eeivov govée tod mordd¢ EAGVOave 
Bookav, tov dé étaipiiov, ao gbAGKOV GULRELWas adtOV ebphKoL 
roAgnim@tatov. (1.44.2) 


Since he was terribly upset about what had happened he called 
upon Zeus as the god of purification to witness what he had 
suffered at the hands of his guest-friend, and he called upon him 
as god of the hearth and god of friendship, thereby addressing 
the same god. He called upon the god of the hearth because he 
had taken the foreigner into his house and unwittingly had been 
feeding his son’s killer, and upon the god of friendship because 
he had sent him as a guard but found him to be his worst enemy. 


* Since 6 clearly refers to the Topic, the pragmatic role of ovveBaAAEto is prob- 
lematic. If it is neither Topic nor Focus, its position as a Predicate should be after 
the accusative and infinitive clause, Perhaps the very length of this clause has here 
caused a deviation from the normal rule of word order: Topic—Setting (évvaoa¢)— 
Predicate—Focus. If this is indeed a rule in Greek word order, it would be iden- 
tical to the ‘fat-things-overboard’ principle in Dutch prescriptive linguistics, cf Slings 
(1997a) 198. (I am told by my undergraduates that this is originally a strategy used 
in algebra.) 

* Cf 1.67.1; 94.2. 
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Here the participle faleén cannot be chunked in any other way, 
because the sentence already contains the anaphora ekalee men... 
ekalee de. If instead of kaleén Herodotus had written ekalee de once 
again, he would not have brought out the hierarchy of the various 
information units: kaleon and the complements and clauses depend- 
ing from it explain why Croesus used the epithets of Zeus given in 
the anaphora. 

The constituents fon men epistion kaleén together are ‘Topic of a new 
clause in which the dioti clause is Focus. Similarly, ton de hetaireion is 
Topic and the és clause Focus.”° 


Chunking of Larger Segments 


Chunking is not only a strategy used to help the readers/listeners 
to process comfortably the contents of a clause complex or sentence, 
it can also be applied to larger segments. Its function there is basic- 
ally the same: it helps the reader/listener to keep track of the devel- 
opments as the story is told. Two major strategies to achieve this 
are resumptive, sentence-initial hds clauses and resumptive, paratac- 
tic men dé clauses (for the latter, sce Miiller (1980) 76-8). 

I will illustrate this by means of the following passage,”’ which for 
the readers’ convenience I interrupt with comment on the clauses 
containing one of these two strategies. All of the five clauses of which 
the Greek is quoted between brackets contain given and inferable 
information, sometimes only given information. 


(14a) [5.12.1] There were two Paeonians called Pigres and Mastyes, 
who wanted to rule Paconia as tyrants. When Darius returned 
to Asia, Pigres and Mastyes went to Sardis, bringing their sis- 
ter, who was a tall, beautiful woman. [2] They waited until 
Darius had established himself just outside the Lydian city, and 
did the following (zotévde). They dressed their sister in the best 
clothes they had and sent her to fetch water; as well as carry- 
ing a jar on her head, she was leading a horse with the reins 
around her arm, and was also spinning flax. [3] As the woman 
passed by (mc 5 xapeEnie H yovy), Darius’ interest was aroused. 


* Cf. 6.98.2 (yevoueva repeats éyéveto). 
7’ Translation is Waterfield’s, with some modifications. 
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It is not given that the girl passed Darius, but it is of course infer- 
able from the preceding description of her being dressed up and 
sent off and of her brothers watching Darius that she was meant to 
do so. Therefore this clause has a low information load. If we exam- 
ine the clause in its broader context, two things should be noted. 
First, the story had been slowed down by the description of the girl’s 
preparation (this had been announced by means of epoiésan toionde in 
12.2), and it now regains its spced. [poiésan towonde probably marks 
this description as an embedded sequence (cf. below on (15b)), so 
there is a pop at the hés clause. Second, Darius, who is one of the 
Discourse Topics but has been temporarily lost sight of, is retrieved 
in the main clause (epineles tit Dareidi egeneto), probably as Focus.” 
He will be the main Discourse Topic until the end of 12.3. So this 
is a point in the story at which there are several changes at the 
same time, and I would hazard the guess that the Aas clause with 
its low information content helps the reader/listencr to ‘process com- 
fortably’ (cf Brown and Yule as quoted above, in the discussion of 
(1)), in this case not the clause but the story. 


(14b) Darius’ interest was aroused, because (y&p) her actions were not 
typically Persian or Lydian, or indeed Asian in general. As his 
interest was aroused (éxwedés dé ids ot Eyéveto), he sent some of 
his personal guards after her. 


The second fés clause in 12.3, epimeles de hos hoi egeneto, contains only 
given information. It serves as a sort of tail/head link, however in 
this case not with the preceding information unit but with the ear- 
lier clause (epuneles tai Dareidi egeneto), which is on the same level with 
it: after epimeles tor Darei egeneto there is a PUSH, marked by the par- 
ticle gar, opening an embedded sequence in which the cause of 
Darius’ interest is given. Note that in the embedded sequence Darius, 
who had just becn presented as a renewed Discourse Topic, is again 
lost sight of. After the pop the Ads clause resumes the last clause 
before the pusH. This is of course ring composition; we shall sec 
presently that ring composition is a highly necessary strategy in order 
to help the reader/listener keep track of the main story line. 

The lefi-dislocation of epimeles is caused, I presume, by the wish 


1] would regard émperés t@ Aapei@ as complex Focus, rather than taking émmeAéc 
as single Focus, which would make t@ Aapetw pragmatically unmarked (X’}, and 
its position before rather than after the predicate irregular. 
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to make the tail/head link with the clause before the embedded 
sequence as clear as possible, This strategy makes the hdy clause 
proper virtually devoid of content. 

The point in the story is doubly crucial. Not only is there a pop, 
and therefore a resumption of the narrative line and a reintroduc- 
tion of Darius as Discourse Topic, but this is also where Darius first 
comes into action. 


(l4c) he sent some of his personal guards afier her, with orders to 
observe what the woman did with the horse. [4] These men 
followed her (oi pév 8h Sxt68¢e einovto), and the girl {i 6é)..- 


It is not given but certainly inferable that the guards obey Darius’ 
orders (it may be the case that the particle dé is here used to under- 
line the sclf-evidentiality of their action—more often it seems to 
appeal not to the reader/listener’s reason but to his knowledge of 
the story as it has just been told so far).*’ 

The last sentence of 12.3 dealt with three different Discourse 
Topics: Darius, the girl, and a brand-new Discourse Topic, the per- 
sonal guards. ‘Therefore another low-information clause is in order. 
Its form is dictated by the multiplicity of actors in the story at this 
point. Again Darius is shelved, and the remaining two Discourse 
Topics are contrasted by means of hot men... hé de. 


(14d) and the girl (n 6é), when she got to the river, watered the horse, 
filled the jar with water, and then retraced her steps, carrying 
the water on her head, using her arm to lead the horse, and 
constantly using her spindle. [13.1] Darius was impressed with 
what his men told him they had seen her doing, on top of 
what he had seen with his own eyes, and he gave orders for 
her to be brought into his presence. When she had been brought 


(ag Se &yOn), 
Again the és clause is not entirely given, although the correspon- 
dence agein autén ekeleue : akhthé should be noted. It is in any case 
inferable. In the preceding sentence Darius had again been reacti- 
vated, and he had remained sentence ‘Topic throughout. The scene 


* There is, besides, the following to consider. *pév 6€ is not a possible particle 
cluster in Greck (cf Slings (1997b) 107 n. 17). Therefore alternatives have to be 
found. It is normally thought that Kai... wev and GAAG... fev step into the breach. 
But with forms of the pronoun 6 both are extremely rare at the beginning of the 
sentence in Herodotus. It would seem therefore that 6 nev 67 is the ‘default value’ 
whenever two Discourse Topics are to be contrasted in two successive clauses. 
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is now set for the dénouement. Note that there is necessarily a lapse 
of time between the action of the previous sentence and the one of 
this clause. 


(l4e) When she had been brought {@¢ 6é &8n), her brothers (who 
had been watching the proceedings from somewhere close by) 
were there as well. Darius asked where she was from, and the 
young men answered that they were Paconians, and that she 
was their sister, [2] Darius asked who the Paeonians might be, 
and whereabouts they lived, and why they had come to Sardis. 
They replied that they had come to submit themselves to him, 
that Paeonia was a settled country on the River Strymon, not 
far from the Hellespont, and that they were originally Teucrian 
emigrants from Troy. [3] They told him all these details (oi pev 
bh tadta Exaota KAeyov), and Darius (6 8é)... 


Again, two Discourse Topics are contrasted by means of a men dé... 
de complex. The men dé clause consists entirely of given information 
(tauta hekasta is probably a slightly ironical authorial comment, but a 
neatly hidden one). The situation is similar to the first Ads clause in 
12.3, discussed after (14a): the detailed reply had necessarily slowed 
down the pace of the story, and again Darius has to be retrieved 
from memory. 


(14f) [3] They told him all these details (01 pév 5) tobta Exacta EAeyov), 
and Darius (0 6é)... asked them if all the women there were 
as industrious as their sister. They eagerly replied that they 
were: all their actions had in fact been designed to lead pre- 
cisely to this point. 


We have seen in the story paraphrased above that at all major turns, 
resumptive strategies are used in order to assist the reader/listener 
to process it comfortably. At all major turns, that is, except one: 
Darius’ reaction to the report of the guards who had been follow- 
ing the girl (13.1). Here there is a signal absence of chunking strate- 
gies: thomazon de ho Dareios ta te tkouse ek tin kataskopén kai ta autos hora, 
agein autén ekeleue heaut®i es opsin. Here it is the sudden reappearance 
of Darius as Discourse and sentence Topic that creates, as it were, 
a new paragraph. There is some resumption, but it is to be found 
in the two relative clauses la te ékouse ek tn kataskopén kai ta autos hora. 
In the first, we are told by implication that the guards who had 
been following the girl came back to report, and in the second we 
are brought back to 12.2. The participle thémazén points backwards 
to epimeles th Dareidi egeneto, and to its repetition epimeles de has hoi 
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egeneto, but only partly so, since he was not only impressed (¢hémazén) 
by what he had seen but also by the guards’ report. This, then, 
looks much more like a written strategy than an oral one, and it is 
certainly no coincidence that oral strategies are absent at the most 
important point in the story. 


Ring Composition 


The whole story is itself presented as an embedded sequence. I will 
now quote the surrounding segments: 


(15a) Aapeiov 8&8 ovviyverxe rpfyuc. to1dvde 1dpevov émBupijoor évtetaooBan 
MeyaBaCw Natovas tAdvte cvacndatovs roriout &k tig Evpamne &¢ 
tiv “Aoinv. (5.12.1) 
Tt so happened that Darius saw the following, which made him 
wish to order Megabazus to round up the Paeonians and deport 
them from Europe to Asia. 


(15b)  “EvOatbto Aapetog ypéwer ypoupota MeyoBdCo, tov Aire ev tH] Opyixn 

otpartnyov, évteAdbuevos eEavaotioa && HOéav Matovas cai nap’ 
EMUTOV KyayElV Kal MdtObs Kal Th TEKVE TE KO TAG YovatKUs ODTOV. 
(5.14.1) 
Then Darius wrote a letter to Megabazus, the military com- 
mander he had left in Thrace, ordering him to uproot the 
Paeonians from their native land and bring them to him, together 
with their children and women. 


Note the verbal correspondences: apart from the names of Darius, 
Megabazus and the Paeonians, the two forms of entellomai; anaspas- 
tous powesai in (15a) is varied by exanastésai ex éhedn in (15b). In (15a), 
the story to be told is referred to by means of prégma tovnde. ‘This 
strongly suggests that the story itself is an embedded sequence, with 
a PUSH at the beginning of (14a), where the presentative sentence é& 
Pigrés kai Mastués andres Paiones should be noted, and a pop at the 
beginning of (15b). It is perhaps the case that this Pop is marked by 
the adverb enthauta, which when placed at the beginning of a sentence 
often marks an important new stage in a story (Miller (1980) 38). 

Ring composition in Herodotus has often been studied, so a 


®” See especially Immerwahr (1966) 54-8; Beck (1971); and for an analysis of the 
use of tenses in ring composition, Rijksbaron (1988). See also Boedeker, this vol- 
ume {Ch. 5, note 22, p. 104} as well as de Jong (Ch. 11), pp. 260-1. 
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detailed treatment is superfluous here. But two general points about 
it should be stressed. The first is its importance in the hierarchical 
structuring of the text. I borrow the following example and its treat- 
ment from Slings (1997b) 103-4: 


(16) (a) éoéBoAe név vov otpatthy Kai odtos, éneite pte, é te M{ANtov 
Kai & Lubpvnv, Kai Kodogavoc 1d Gotu ethe. (6) GA’ odbév (c) yep 
péeya an’ abtod GrAo Epyov Eyéveto Bacirevdoavtos Sudv Séovta 
teaoepéxovte. étea, (b’) todtov uév Raphoopev tooadta éxywnobEvtes, 
"Apdvog be tod Mbyew eta POynv Bacredouvtos pvjuNV Touoopat. 
(d) Obtog 5é Mpinvéas te ete ég MiAntov te goéBaAe. (1.14.4-15.1) 
(a) Once Gyges was king, he sent a military expedition against 
Miletus and Smyrna and captured Colophon. (b) However, (6) 
since he achieved nothing else of significance during the thirty- 
eight years of his kingship, (67) we veil say no more about him 
beyond what T have already said, and Pll mention his son Ardys 
who succeeded him. (¢) Ardys captured Priene and attacked 
Miletus, 


The embedding sequence consists of (16a) and (16d)—note the sim- 
ilarity in verbs and tenses (esebale, heile) in both of these clauses. The 
embedded sequence (164ch’) is set off from it by a change in tense 
(the futures in (164’)) and in person (first singular and first plural). 
The first person plural also points to an interactionality between 
author and reader: in a conversation one might say ‘Well, we'll skip 
him, won’t we?’. The point of the embedded sequence is, of course, 
to replace one Discourse Topic (Gyges) with another (Ardys). ‘There 
is a deictic shift after the pop: fouton in (164’) refers to Gyges, houtos 
in (16d) to Ardys. And finally the pusH replaces a narrative with 
auctorial comment, at the pop the narrative is resumed. 

The function of the ring composition is here manifest: it sets off 
hierarchically lower material, in which the author explains why he 
is substituting one Discourse Topic for another, from the main line 
of the story. In (15a) and (15b) ring composition has a similar aim: 
it marks the story about the Paeonian girl and her brothers as hier- 
archically subordinate to Darius’ order to Megabazus to transport 
the Paeonians from Europe to Asia.” 


' T'he thematic importance of the Paeonians for Herodotus’ work as a whole 
can hardly be overestimated. We first hear about them (apart [rom a mention in 
passing in a geographical passage, 4.49.1) in an excursus in 5.1, when the first 
Greek city on the European continent, Perinthus, has been conquered by the 
Persians. The story of their transportation from Europe to Asia, already thematic 
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The second point to be made about ring composition is that it is 
not a typical propensity of the archaic mind—whatever value might 
be attached to such an abstract concept,” but a very common phe- 
nomenon in spoken discourse, more in particular in situations where 
a speaker is given the floor for a longer stretch of discourse. Clusters 
of information units need to be organized in such a way that their 
position within the entire discourse is easy to understand for the 
addressee. Ring composition helps speakers to do just that. A com- 
pleted ring functions as a signpost, helping the addressee to keep 
track of the line of thought. But ring composition is not just a help: 
it is a highly necessary ingredient of speech. Precisely because speech 
consists of juxtaposed information units, there must be a clearly rec- 
ognizable principle of organizing blocks of information units. 


Keeping Track of Discourse Topics 


Another feature of Herodotus’ style, related to repetition as it chunks 
and surrounds segments, is repetition within segments used to assist 
the reader/listener in identifying Discourse Topics once they have 
been introduced. The following passage, again an embedded sequence 
(plus a tail/head link that functions as a pop to the main line of the 
narrative) illustrates this. Darius returns to Persia, having appointed 
Otanes commander of the coastal regions of Asia Minor. 


(17) tod tov natépo. Lioduvyy Bactheds Kau Bvons yevopevov tav Pacniov 
Sixaotéov, Sti éml xphucaor dixnv Gdicov éixace, o~dag anéderpe 
nacay thy dvOpanninv, onadi&ac SE adtod 1o Sépwa ipavras && ondtod 
Etoule Kal eveteive tov Apdvoy é¢ tov Cov edixale: evtavdcac dé 6 
KopBbong dnéde€e Sixnoti eivar dvi tod Liocuvew, tov doxtetvas 
anédeipe, tov noida, tod Licduved, evteAcuevds ot pepvicOar év tO 
xatiCov Bpdve dixéCer. Odtoc @v 6 ‘Ordvng, 6 eykat Gopevos éc tobtov 
tov Bpdvov, tote SidS0x%0g yevopevog MeyaPalo tic otpatnying 
BuGovtioug te cide tA. (5.25.1~26) 


in itself, comes right after Histiacus has been given Myrcinus (5.11.2), which will 
eventually lead to the Ionian revolt and thus to the great conflict between Persians 
and Greeks: it reads as a foreshadowing of the fate of the Eretrians after the same 
Tonian revolt (6.119.4), And the Paeonians return to their original area directly after 
the arrival of the Athenian ships, which &pyh Kox@v éyévovto (5.97.3, with a clear 
allusion to JL, 5,63). 

Cf Slings (2000) 10-15 and 25 for a more fundamental critique of this term. 
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whose father Sisamnes, who had been one of the royal judges, 
Cambyses, because he had taken a bribe to deliver an unfair 
verdict, had slit his throat and flayed off all his skin; having 
flayed off his skin he had thongs made out of it and he strung 
with them the chair on which he had used to go and sit to 
deliver his verdict; having strung it Cambyses appointed to be 
a judge instead of Sisamnes, whom he had Sayed after having 
killed him, Sisamnes’ son, telling him to remember on what chair 
he would go and sit to deliver his verdict. This Otanes, the man 
who used to go and sit on that chair, then having become the 
successor of Megabazus’ command took Byzantium and etc. 


Syntactically speaking, the embedded sequence consists of one long 
digressive relative clause, which has definitely reached its end at houtos 
in ho Otanés. This shows that the whole sequence is intended to intro- 
duce Otanes further to the reader/listener. The relative clause is 
chunked twice by means of participial tail/head link: spadixas de (note 
the careful variation in the choice of words here; not only apedeire: 
spadixas, hut also pasan tén anthrépeén: to derma) and entanusas de.” 

At the start of this passage, there are three main Discourse Topics: 
Darius, Megabazus (Otanes’ predecessor as commander of the coastal 
regions), and Otanes, who had just been introduced as a New Topic. 
In the embedded sequence, three more Discourse ‘Topics are referred 
to: Otanes’ father Sisamnes, the judicial chair, and the previous 
Persian king Cambyses. Let us examine how each of the three, as 
well as the relatively new Discourse ‘Topic Otanes, are presented. 

Sisamnes is first identified as the father of Otanes (fou ton patera 
Sisamnén), next by means of the accusative followed by the nomina- 
tive (ton patera Sisamnén basileus Kambusés) as target of some as yet 
unspecified action of Cambyses, and then as a former royal judge. 
After this information we hear the action Cambyses took against 
Sisamnes in great detail. After the story is over Sisamnes is referred 
to with his full name plus a digressive relative clause (anti tou Sisamneé, 
ton apokteinas edeire), and again his full name is given when Otanes is 
reactivated as Discourse Topic (ton patera tou Sisamned). 


*’ One may well wonder if this was felt by Herodotus’ readers/listencrs to be 
still a subordinate clause until the very end, but it seems quite arbitrary to me to 
print a high point belore évtovdoasg dé, as most editors do. It is in the nature of 
spoken language that there is a grey area between main clause and subordinate 
clause (ch Slings (1994) 414-20; (2000) 23--4), and it won’t do to force this clause 
(or clause complex, rather) onto the Procrustean bed of the syntax of the written 
language. 
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The throne is first mentioned as a more or less inferable entity 
(ton thronon es ton hizin edikaze) when Cambyses reupholsters it; since 
Sisamnes is expressly introduced as a judge, this presupposes a spe- 
cial throne. Next, it is mentioned by Cambyses in the advice he 
gives Otanes (enletlamenos hoi memnésthai, en toi kathizin throndt dikazet). 
And finally, after the pop at houtos én ho Otanés, it serves to secure 
the identification of Otanes (ho enkathizomenos es touton ton thronon).*° 

By contrast, Cambyses is simply referred to as basileus Kambusés. 
Although he is clause Topic for most of the embedded sequence, 
there is no Topic expression, except once as ho Aambusés (after a rel- 
ative clause which first identifies the throne). He has long remained 
inactive as a Discourse Topic (he had been mentioned more or less 
in passing at 4.165.3 and 4,166.1), but since he had played such an 
important part in Herodotus’ history, very little is needed to reacti- 
vate him. 

As for Otanes, I have already noted that the whole embedded 
sequence is in fact meant to introduce him. He is first mentioned 
simply by his name, which is the antecedent of the relative clause 
in which the embedded sequence consists~~by implication, the embed- 
ded sequence identifies him as son of Sisamnes. Within the embed- 
ded sequence, he is indeed presented as such (ton paida ton Sisamneo) 
and he remains an active Discourse Topic after that (hoi; unexpressed 
subject of dkaze?). After the pop, he is formally identified as clause 
Topic by means of /outos an ho Otanés (cf. the introduction of Candaules 
at (2a)), and the story told in the embedded sequence is resumed in 
order that there can be no mistake whatsoever about his identity (ho 
enkathizomenos es touton ton thronon). 

‘This is in fact a double tail/head link: houtos on ho Otanés connects 
the sequence after the por with the embedded sequence, because as 
we saw Otanes had already been an active Discourse ‘Topic before 
it. The participial phrase about him (atypical in that it is a sub- 
stantivated, not a circumstantial participle that is used in a tail/head 
link) resumes the second half of the embedded sequence. 

There is, to the modern reader, a certain fullness of references 
here. For example, instead of anti iow Sisamned, ton apokteinas edeire, ton 


" Compare tov Opévov és tov wv edixeCe with 1.14.3 tov BooiAiiov Bpdvov é¢ 
tov mpoxatiCav edixoCe, 

 Miiller (1980) 51--5 stresses Herodotus’ use of anaphoric pronouns in securing 
maxunum cohesion. 
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paida tou Sisamned, we would have understood the story equally well 
had Herodotus simply written ant’ aulou lon paida. And we would not 
have missed anything (except a highly pleasant aesthetic experience) 
if the substantivated participial phrase ho enkathizomenos es touton ton 
thronon had been omitted. 

But this is typically a reader’s reaction. Herodotus’ style is such 
that he wishes to be readily understood by listeners as well as by 
readers. And for listeners, repetitiveness is a crucial condition for 
understanding a story about a brand-new Discourse Topic, and a 
story with so many other Discourse Topics as well. 

Here again, Herodotus sometimes uses this typically oral strategy 
when the conditions that make it necessary do not apply, probably 
in order to heighten the dramatic effect. A particularly noteworthy 
case is: 

(17) “Adpnotog 52 0 TopSiew tod Midem, ovtog 8} 6 goveds Lev tod EwvTOD 
a&dedgeod yevopevoc, goveds 88 tod KaOhpavtos, énette hovxin tav 
avOpanev éyéveto epi 16 offic, ovyywaoxdpevoc dvOpdnov eivat TaV 
abtos hSee Papvovp@opatatos, émixatacgdter tH touPo Ewvtdv. 


(1.43.3) 


But Adrastus son of Gordias the son of Midas, he who was the 
killer of his own brother and the killer of his purifier, when it 
was quiet around the tomb, realizing that he was the most 
wretched man among those he knew, slaughtered himself at the 
tomb. 


Adrastus has been an activated Discourse Topic all along; he had 
not been mentioned in the very short clause which precedes this sen- 
tence, in which the tomb is introduced as a Discourse Topic. So 
there was really no need for him to be identified in such a heavy 
way. The reader/listeners know the name of his father and his grand- 
father, they know that he had killed his brother and Croesus’ son 
(phoneus de tou kathérantos is metaphorical, because Croesus himself, 
not his son, had been Adrastus’ purifier, but that repeats Adrastus’ 
own words fas... ton kathéranta apololekés e@ at 45.1). Consequently, 
a strategy devised to keep track of Discourse ‘Vopics is used not in 
order to help the reader/listener identify a particular Discourse Topic, 
but for the sake of dramatic effect. 


Tt will be clear from the above that Herodotus uses many oral strate- 
gies, and he does so in a natural way because he has an audience 
of listeners in mind. Yet he also uses oral strategies where they are 
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not required by the needs of the audience, in order to highlight 
important events in his story. That is to say, although his is basic- 
ally an oral style, he can use oral strategies as rhetorical devices 
when it suits him, These devices reinforce the oral character of his 
language, and show that the choice of an oral style was a natural 
one for Herodotus to make, because it suited his subject matter. To 
contrast Herodotus and Thucydides as typical representatives of the 
oral vs. the written style is not unuseful, but it misses an important 
point to the extent that for either historian, content dictated form. 

Let me finish by stating a thesis. It is useless, when dealing with 
classical Greek authors, to point out a figure of speech and leave it 
at that (cf. Slings (1997a)). The habit can become positively harm- 
ful when such a figure is invested with all sorts of meanings, although 
the harm is often diminished when on closer inspection such mean- 
ings turn out to be utterly vague ones like ‘emphasis’. The only use- 
ful way of stucying style is audience-oriented, linguistic and more in 
particular pragmatic. We should start from the native reader,” 
is Chomsky’s native speaker, whose feeling for style is conditioned 
by having read or listened to a great amount of the literature of his 
own culture. We cannot be native speakers of Greek, but it is our 
duty as interpreters of Greek texts to come as close to them as pos- 
sible by observing what goes on in natural language use in hving 
languages. Only in this way can we hope to achieve anything fruit- 
ful at all. 


who 


” CE Fish (1980); Austin (198. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THE HISTORIES AND WRITING 


Wolfgang Résler 


Herodotus, Thucydides and the New Eva of Greek Lateracy 


Thucydides is rightly regarded as an outstanding representative of 
the cultural change which took place from the second half of the 
fifth century onwards. The Greeks had had an alphabetical script 
for more than three centuries, but only now had written texts become 
so plentiful and ubiquitous that one may speak of a new era.' 
Perceptive men could not help making two related observations. It 
was obvious that the significance of books and writing was increas- 
ing and would continue to do so (just as is the case with the use 
of computers in our days). At the same time, looking back they saw 
that writing could preserve a logos for a long time. It was not only 
great works of poetry, from Homer onwards, which had been pre- 
served in this way, but also prose such as the book of Heraclitus.” 
Once these two observations had been made, they inevitably led to 
a new, ‘modern’ idea of the production of written texts. 

This new concept is realized and exemplified with especial con- 
sistency and clarity in the historical writing of Thucydides. His work 
is no longer addressed to an audience listening to a recitation, it is 
directed towards a future reader. ‘That is why Thucydides can describe 
it as ‘a possession for ever’ («tfjua é¢ aiet: 1.22), This entails a crucial 
consequence: its length is no longer dictated by the traditional con- 
straints of a logos. Previously it was an implicit rule that a written 


' The outlines of this development (with particular regard to Athens) were sketched 
in by Turner (1952). Since then numerous inyestigations have substantiated and 
also refmed his account. Thucydides’ role in this development had already been 
clearly established by Harder (1943) 107. 

* The sophist Hippias (86 B 6 D-K) was able to read a mass of preserved writ- 
ten texts, and compile from them what he himself called a ‘work new in kind and 
various’ {toDtov Katvov Kat moAvELsT TOV Adyov), in which he assembled from works 
of poetry and prose ‘the most important and akin matters’ (to péytoto Kal ONdMvAD). 
Cf. Snell (1944); Patzer (1986). 
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prose text, a syngraphé, was geared to the length of an oral logos. 
Thucydides’ history throws off this restriction in a radical manner. 
Although it remained unfinished, it is possible to make a rough esti- 
mate of what its length would have been, had Thucydides lived to 
finish it. It would have been somewhat longer than the only other 
work from the fifth century which is comparable with Thucydides 
in this respect: the Histories of Herodotus.” 

‘The chronological relationship of these two works is more com- 
plicated than the simple difference of age between the two writers— 
more than twenty years—would lead one to surmise. When Thucydides 
conceived the idea for his work and began preparing it, Herodotus’ 
work did not yet exist. For, as Thucydides tells us in his first sen- 
tence, he began his account right at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War. At that time Herodotus was still busy writing down his own 
work. This is shown by references to the first two years of the war 
in Books Six, Seven and Nine.* The summer of 431 is the terminus 
post quem for at least a good third of the Histories (6.91 to the end 
of the work), and we should not imagine a considerable interval of 
time between the composition of this and the preceding parts of the 
work (as I shall be arguing below). It is thus plausible that both writ- 
ers~-not only Thucydides, but also Herodotus——had, on the basis of 
identical observations, almost simultaneously reached the conclusion 
that the time was ripe to create an entirely new type of text. It was 
not only Thucydides who was destined to have such an innovative 
idea. Herodotus too shows himself fully aware of the historic change 
in the conditions of communication, when he gives an account of 
the Greeks’ adoption of the Phoenician alphabet which is basically 
correct (5.58). In any case, these considerations led both writers to 
create a text of a length regulated by content, and nothing but con- 
tent, a text intended from the outset to reach readers beyond their 
own time and age.” 


3 Tt is tue that the lost mythographical work of Pherecydes of Athens {approximately 
contemporary with Herodotus) is reported to have contained 10 books (FGrHist 3). 
From the mere number of books, however, one can only roughly estimate the size 
of a work, as can be seen from the fact that Xenophon’s Gyropaedia, although con- 
taining 8 books, like ‘hucydides’ work, is only half as long as the latter, Already 
Hecataeus’ Genealogiae were relatively long, consisting of 4 books (#GrHist 1 F 1-35). 

1 6.91 (summer 431); 7.137 (late summer 430, the latest date mentioned) 7.233; 
9.73. CE Jacoby (1913) 230 fF. 

> For other points of contact between Herodotus and Thucydides, see ch. 7 in 
this volume. 
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An Old Man Takes to Writing 


Thucydides expected (1.1) that the Peloponnesian War would be 
‘great, and therefore more worthy of record than all previous wars’ 
(eAnious peyav te Eoeo8o1 Koi GE.oAo0ydtatov tv npoyeyevnuévo); hence 
he began taking notes as soon as the war broke out. Less clear is 
the connection between the (imminent) outbreak of war and Herodotus’ 
decision to commit his history to writing. 

At this time Herodotus was already in his mid-fifties, in other 
words he composed his Histories relatively late in life. It is reason- 
able to assume that he had previously been active as a dogographos.° 
What this meant is explained by Thucydides when he contrasts his 
own historiography with texts intended for oral delivery, such as 
logographot compose (1.21 f.). According to Thucydides, oral delivery 
has significant consequences: such texts are angled ‘not so much 
towards telling the truth as towards pleasing the audience’ (émi 16 
Tpocaywyotepov th akpocoet i] GAnP_otepov), they are targeted at ‘the 
immediate effect on the audience’ (é¢ 16 napayphua &Kovew).’ But 
this period of life now lay behind Herodotus. For some time he had 
been a citizen of the colony of ‘Thurii in Magna Graecia; here, at 
a certain physical distance from events in the mother country, the 
expectation that the impending war would be very great, similar to 
that expressed by Thucydides, might have led him to the conclu- 
sion that lecture tours would be difficult, if not impossible, in war- 
time conditions, 

In Herodotus’ case this conclusion must have led to yet another, 
more fundamental reflection, one which was connected with his own 
passing years. As an ‘oral historian’, Herodotus had accumulated an 
exceptionally extensive knowledge, one which he alone possessed. He 
drew on this knowledge for his lectures. He had built it up by means 
of his own fistoné (inquiry), i.e., by autopsy and interviews, largely 
during his numerous travels, often under difficult circumstances.’ But 


* It cannot be denied that there is no strict evidence for this (Erbse (1979) 139 ff, 
following others; Johnson (1994) 240 ff). Jacoby admitted, (1913) 242: ‘Eigentliche 
‘Zeugnisse’ haben wir nativlich nicht und kénnen sie nicht haben’, yet added that 
lecture tours were typical of that period, This is contirmed by Thucydides himself, 
when he distances himself [rom the logographoi {sec below); we may also, in a wider 
context, point to the lecturing activities of the sophists. 

’ The ephemeral character of logographic texts is highlighted by the antithesis 
ropaxyphua—(kthue éc} ciet. 

® For histerié, see Ch. 1 in this volume. 
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most of this knowledge was stored only in his memory,’ and even 
manuscripts which he had written as logographos é¢ 10 rapaypTya 
a&kovew did not have an existence independent of their author. At 
the same time as Thucydides was considering writing a history of 
the Peloponnesian War, Herodotus must have decided to provide 
his body of knowledge with a life independent of his own existence, 
so that it would no longer rely on being disseminated by Herodotus 
the ‘oral historian’. It was clear that this would create a work of 
considerable extent, such as there had never been before. But now 
this seemed possible. The development from orality to literacy had 
reached the point at which such a work could appear. At this junc- 
ture Herodotus becomes not only the pater historiae but at the same 
time it is he, the former /ogographos, and not Thucydides, who gives 
birth to an entirely new medium: the massive text written for read- 
ers in the future.'? 


Writing the Histories: Arrangement and Procedure 


Herodotus’ decision to put his stock of knowledge into written form 
for posterity posed a fundamental question: how should this knowl- 
edge be ‘organized’ in the text? Oral lectures such as Herodotus had 
been used to giving must always have dealt with a more limited sub- 
ject matter. Now he was embarking upon a completely new enter- 
prise. Herodotus solved the problem by establishing a mam theme, 
the conflict between the Greeks and the barbarians, from the begin- 
nings until the final repulsion of the Persian invasion in 479. ‘This 
was the main road along which he could progress. His knowledge, 


“Jt might be an anachronism to picture Herodotus using written notes. He 
could rely on his memory-~as can be seen from his account of the pyramid of 
Cheops (2.125): there is an inscription, he says, recording in Egyptian characters 
how much has been spent on radishes, onions, and garlic for (as is apparently the 
meaning) the health of the workers; ‘and, as 1 well remember, the interpreter who 
read out the hierogly yphics told me that 1,600 silver talents had been spent’ (Kent OS 
ene ed pepvioBar 16.0 Eppnveds tor eniheyopevog to ypdupota Zon, Kaxdoro Kai xi ‘eet 
trate apyvpiou teteAeoOart). 

" "The view which T suggest here, which connects the development of Greek lit- 
eracy in the second half of the fifth century with the scale of the Histories and 
Herodotus’ personal situation at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, has grad- 
ually taken shape over the course of two decades. It is presented here in a con- 
densed form.~—As for the readers for whom Herodotus and ‘Thucydides were writing, 
we should not necessarily imagine them as reading aloud (cf. Gavrilov (1997). 
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however, extended further than this single huge subject. Ancient crit- 
ics already pointed to the poikilia of the Histories,‘' and modern crit- 
ics have viewed the combination of historical narrative with countless 
digressions and additions, varying in length and subject matter, as 
the product of an uncontrolled appetite for story telling." 

However, this structure can be shown to be precisely calculated. 
Herodotus makes this clear at one point in the Histories where one 
digression branches off into several more (4.28-30). He is writing 
about the coldness of Scythia, then about its effect on horses, mules, 
and donkeys, as well as upon the growth of horns on cattle, which 
brings him to the question why mules do not thrive in Elis despite 
its pleasant climate. At this point Herodotus realizes that he owes 
his readers an explanation, and he adds in lapidary fashion: mpoo®hxas 
yap 51 L101 0 Adyos €€ Gpyiig €5iCnto (“from the beginning my /oges sought 
digressions’; 4.30.1). The reason behind this digressional structure 
becomes obvious if one considers the date and the goals of Herodotus’ 
composition. If it was indeed his advancing age that urged him to 
give his knowledge an existence independent of his own, then omit- 
ting any piece of it meant consigning it to oblivion. This is why 
again and again Herodotus turns from the main road, the story of 
the conflict between Greeks and barbarians. In this way he incor- 
porates the mass of additional material which he possessed. What 
from merely formal analysis appears as a ‘lack of discipline’ is on 
the contrary a precisely calculated, highly disciplined plan. 

It is, however, less easy to reconstruct the concrete process of 
putting the material into written form. The following hypothesis was 
suggested by Jacoby in his epoch-making article ‘Herodotos’ in the 
Real-Eneyclopidie der classischen Altertumswissenschafl, an entry of book 
length which laid the foundations for twentieth-century Herodotean 
scholarship.’* He regards the composition of the Hfistories mainly as 
a work of editing rather than actual writing. To his mind much of 
it is collage, a ‘scissors and paste’ job (‘Arbeit mit der Schere’). 
Herodotus, says Jacoby, tried ‘to utilize everything which he had 
previously presented in lectures’ (‘alles zu verwenden .. ., was er bisher 
in Vortragen ... geboten hatte’) and ‘as far as possible to re-use his 


'’ Relerences in Riemann (1967) 73 
" See Ch. IL in this volume. 
Jacoby (1913). The quotations which follow are from coll. 361 and 366. 
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stock of lectures in their existing form’ (‘den Bestand an Vortragen 
méglichst in der vorhandenen Form zu verwerten’). 

There is more than one reason to doubt this scenario. Admittedly, 
there is an ancient parallel for the assumed procedure, in Plato’s 
Phaedrus, when Socrates caricatures the syngrapheus as someone (278d) 
who over a long time turns the text over and over, sticks bits together 
and separates them again (vm Kétw otpégav év xpove, mpog GAANAG. 
KOAA@v te Kai Goaipev).'* Herodotus, however, was definitely not like 
this caricature; as an oral historian he would hardly have given read- 
ings exclusively from manuscripts.’? A closer parallel can probably 
be found in the Platonic Hippias’ account of his appearance at 


Olympia (Hipp. min. 363 e~d): 


BU ‘Ohvpniate ubv eic thy tov EAAnvev maviyyupw, étav te ‘OAdpRoe i 
Gel éxaviov oixobey 66" "HAw6o¢ cic TO 1epdv Rapexeo euavtov Kai AEyovra 6 on 
av tig BobAntat dv cy pot eis extderéw nopeoxevacpévov fi, Kai &moKpivoplevov 
t@ Povdopéva Sti Gv tig EPOTG .. . 


. when I go to Olympia for the festive assembly of the Greeks, 
whenever the Olympic Games take place, going from my homeland 
Elis to the sanctuary, and I make an appearance there and give a talk 
as requested by one, from those that I have prepared for the show, 
or answer a question put by another... 


If one deviates from Jacoby’s hypothesis and postulates that the entire 
Histories were actually put into writing in Thurii, this would fit in 
with Lattimore’s observations concerning Herodotus’ ‘progressive 
style’. He points out that errors and incomplete references which 
Herodotus notices as he works on his text are corrected or com- 
pleted at the very point which he just happens to have reached. In 
other words, they remain in the text, the text is not reworked ‘over 
a long time’, This-~along with the (quite rare) instances of unfulfilled 
announcements'’—indicates a process of continuous writing pressing 
towards a conclusion. And it is the stylistic unity of the very work 


"Cf Heitsch (1991). 
This consideration aside, the general arguments put forward by Dorandi (1991) 
would yet give us cause to remain sceptical about the postulation of such a procedure. 
' Lattimore (1958). Lattimore seems, however, to be inconsistent in assuming 
{p. 19} the composition to have taken an extremely long time {about twenty years). 
* 1.106 and 184 (for the recent debate about the announcement of further Asya? 
logoi, sce Nesselrath (1999) 201 f) and note 25 in ch. L, note 40 im ch. 17 of this 
volume}; 7.213. 
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that confirms this explanation, Eduard Meyer aptly described this 
impression, when he called the Histories a work ‘aus einem Guss’."* 


The Histones and Heredotus the Oral Historian 


Modern critics often pay too little attention to the fact that we can- 
not get to know Herodotus the oral historian from the Histories, 
except in an indirect way.'’ This text contains only traces which can 
with due caution be used to reconstruct the oral Herodotus.” Yet 
the Histories did not themselves provide the text for Herodotus’ pub- 
lic appearances. On the contrary, their composition should be seen 
as a late break with his past as an oral teller of tales. The recita- 
tion of the entire work has been calculated to have required at least 
fifty hours;*! this makes such a recitation impossible. Equally improb- 
able is the explanation that the Histories were a store of separate nar- 
ratives for use in oral recitations. We have already spoken of the 
material being organized along a main ‘road’, i.e., the conflict between 
Greeks and barbarians. In what follows we will show more precisely 
that this arrangement only makes sense if we presuppose that the 
author intended the work to be received as a whole, as the result 
of an individual act of reading.” 

At the beginning of the Histories the aitié of the enmity between 


‘8 Meyer (1901) 244 (= (1944) 227 n. 1}. Meyer said the essential in the follow- 
ing two sentences: “Von Kirchhoff§ Untersuchungen . ., bleibt als cinziges Ergebnis, 
dass die Geschichte der Perserkriege wahrend der ersten Jahre des archidamischen 
Krieges geschrieben ist. Dies Ergebniss gilt aber fiir das ganze Werk, da dasselbe 
nach einer cinheitlichen, sorgfiltig entworlenen Disposition gearbeitet uid durchaus 
aus einem Guss ist.’ 

"Even plainer is Johnson's statement, (1994) 230: ‘Did Herodotus write his 
history with oral performance in mind? Such has been the almost universal assumption.’ 

*° An attempt at this has recently been made by Dorati (2000). For the ‘orality’ 
of the Histortes, see Chs. | and 3 in this volume. 

* Flory (1980) 14; CL Johnson (1994) 250 f. 

* An early voice (Schéll (1855) 419): ‘Nach allem was seit Creuzery “historischer 
kunst der Griechen” fiir die cinsicht geschehen ist, wie sinnreich der mannichfaltige 
inhalt sammuicher 9 biicher des Herodot in scinen theilen zasarmmengeschlungen 
und zur einheit verbunden ist, wird auch Mar, dass in dieser ausarbeitung der schrift- 
steller auf ruhig und anhaltend folgende éeser gerechnet hat.’ Today it is still nec- 
essary to present virtually the same argument (Johnson (1994) 251): “lhe elaborately 
constructed attempt at unity implies that the author intended the work to be pre- 
sented as a whole. Yet the size of the work seems to preclude oral performance as 
a suitable means for such a presentation.’ 
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Greeks and barbarians is considered on two levels. Right away the 
Proem raises the question ‘for what reason they fought each other’ 
(5u’ Ww aitinv emoAeunoav GAANAoto1). On a first level Herodotus 
recounts a Persian interpretation of four Greek myths (with a 
Phoenician appendix), which is designed to show that the Greeks 
bear the responsibility.’ He declines to take sides himself (1.5): 


"Ey 5é nept wev tobtayv odk epyopor Epéwv dag otag 7} GAAMs Kw tadta 
eyéveto: tov Sé cide. adtd¢ ApAtov dadpEavra GSixav Epywv & tobe “EAANVas, 
TOUTOV GHLNVas TpOBHoOoLEL é¢ TO TPGow ToD Adyou... 

Concerning these things I will not say that it happened like this or 
differently; but the man whom I myself know to have first started 
unjust acts against the Greeks, him shall [ point out and then push 
on with my fogos... 


This takes Herodotus to a second level, where he is able to answer 
the question of the az on the basis of his own knowledge. For our 
purpose it is important to note the redundant formula used to intro- 
duce the man who first started unjust acts (Croesus). Further empha- 
sis is given by a matching sentence in the next chapter (1.6): 


Obdtog 6 Kpoisos BapB&pwv xp&tos tv Hueic Spev tos wev Katectpéyato 
‘EdAnvov Ec pdpov Gnayayny, tods Sé piAous RpocenoUjout0. Kateatpéyato 
wev “lavas te Koi AloAéag Kal Amptéag tods Ev til ‘Aoin, pidoug dé mpoo- 
exomjoato Aakedaimovious. 

This Croesus was the first of the barbarians of which we have knowl- 
edge, to subject one part of the Greeks to pay tribute; the other part 


he made his friends. He subjected the Ionians, the Aeolians, and the 
Dorians of Asia Minor, and made the Lacedaemonians his friends. 


The strong emphasis on this ‘being the first’ is a clear indication 
that the conflict will be followed up beyond Croesus. This thread 
is then explicitly taken up again after the description of the conquest 
of Ionia by Cyrus’ troops (1.169): Odt@ dy 10 Sevtepov Tovin édedovAwto 
(‘Thus Ionia had been enslaved for the second time’). The transi- 
tion from Cyrus to Cambyses at the beginning of Book Two pro- 


* T am currently preparing a study on this section: ‘Der Frauenraub-Mythos der 
persischen Logioi bei Herodot’, 

"The famous announcement following the first of these passages {1.5}, too, con- 
cerns the entire work: Thy avOpanniny av extotépevoc evdorpoviny obdaue ev tovtO 
Lévoveay, ExipvjoopLat Gpotépwv Opoias (“I know that human prosperity does not 
endure, therefore 1 shall speak of both [great and small cities]’). 
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vides the opportunity to point out the connection once more (2.1): 


Tekevtiscavtos 5& Kipov napéAaBe thy Baowdninv Kaupdong, Kopov éav 
raic Kai Kacoavédévne tig Oupveonew Bvyatpdc... Tatts dh ths yoverKog 
gdv Rais Kai Kopou KauPbons “lavas uév Kol Aiodéac og SobAoUus natpaiovg 
gdvtacs évoie, ext 68 Atyurtov éxoréeto otpatnAaatny, GAAoUS te map- 
ahoBdv tav jpye Kal 6} Kol ‘EAAivov tov éxexpates. 

After the death of Cyrus, Gambyses became king, beimg the son of 
Cyrus and Cassandane, daughter of Pharnaspes... Being the son of 
this woman and of Gyrus, Cambyscs regarded the Tomians and the 
Aeolians as slaves inherited from his father, and he undertook an expe- 
dition against Egypt, taking with him others over whom he ruled and 
especially those Greeks whom he had in his power. 


After the narration of the Egyptian /oges, which occupies all of Book 
‘Two and ends with his discussion of King Amasis, Herodotus picks 
up the thread again in a very accurate way (3.1): 


‘Eni todtov 6) tov “Apacw KouBtons 6 Kopou éotpatedeto, Hymv GAAouG 
te tOv Hpye Kal “EAAHVov “Teves te wai Aiodgac... 
It was against this Amasis that Cambyses, son of Cyrus, mounted an 


expedition, taking with him others over whom he ruled, and of the 
Greeks Ionians and Aeolians.. . 


Thus Greeks do forced service in the army of a king who oppresses 
them. Most of Book Four is taken up by the account of Darius’ 
expedition against the Scythians. Here, too, the Grecks of Asia Minor 
participate as Persian subjects. Darius crosses the Danube on a bridge 
constructed of their ships. Before he returns, the Greeks discuss 
whether to demolish the bridge in order to prevent the return of 
the Persian army (4.137—9). All of a sudden, here is an opportunity 
to liberate Ionia (éXev8epobv ‘lwvinv). The Scythians themselves advise 
(4.136): G&xite xaipovtes éhevOepor (‘Go, rejoicing to be free’). The 
opportunity, however, to reverse what Croesus and his initial ‘ata- 
strepsastha had begun, is not taken. Emphasizing the freedom within 
reach, Herodotus makes this connection clear. 

Book Five starts the concentrated narrative of the Graeco-Persian 
clashes in the fifth century, from the Ionian Revolt to the Battle of 
Plataeae. The Histories end with the liberation of Ionia, thus reaching 
a preliminary conclusion to those clashes. This shows that the work 
was conceived from the beginning with a view to its second half, 
that it was conceived as a whole. Even the final chapters (9.1 20-2), 
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which have been wrongly seen as evidence that the work remained 
unfinished,” are part of the larger plan: at the end the Athenians 
gather up the remains of the bridge of boats across the Hellespont, 
over which Xerxes had led his army into Europe in order to conquer 
Greece, This is a finale with great symbolic power. The fact that 
one last digression follows, a propos the mention of Artayctes, Persian 
governor of Sestos, shows that Herodotus follows the principle of the 
organization of his material consistently to the very end. 


Legein and graphein 


We have established that Herodotus composed his Histories with future 
readers in mind. In the following sections we hope to show that 
there are further signs of this intention. First let us examine how 
Herodotus describes his own activity as author of the Histories.” 
His favourite word for it is doubtless Aéyevw. It is frequently found 
in contexts such as: t& de Aéyeto brd XaAdaiov, tadta Aéyo (“What is 
told by the Chaldeans, I too say’: 1.183) or voftousg 5& xpdtepov adtdg 
ij dxobous GAA Aéyo (‘I say this having understood it myself earlier 
than having heard it from others’: 2.104). What Herodotus ‘says’ is 
linked with what others ‘say’ or ‘have said’. One could get the impres- 
sion that this is an oral element preserving the style of his lectures. 
One should not, however, overlook the fact that Herodotus repeat- 
edly uses ypé&gew too: a> ov Tlepoéwv peteEétepor A€yovot..., KATE 
todta ypaye (“As one part of the Persians say, I will write it down 
accordingly’: 1.95); 78° dv enol Soxéer &ErotdtH Grnyovos eivon, tab™mV 
ypaoe (‘What seems to me to be the way most worth telling [of var- 
ious ways to hunt crocodiles] that am I writing down’: 2.70); tov 
ey) eldas Ta ODVOLATA OD ypdow (“Although I know their names, I am 
not writing them down’: 2.123); 10 pév 5} eiSog Oxotdv tt exer | KepNAOG, 
EN1IGTAPEVOLOL TOIoL "EAANOL OD ovyypage (1 am not writing down what 
the camel looks like, since the Greeks know it’: 3.103); todto ei pev 
ott GAnBéas obk ot8e,, th Sé Aéyetar ype (‘Whether this is really so 


~ Among others Jacoby (1913) 372 ff. The controversy continues; three recent 
articles argue that the Histories are complete: Herington (1991), Oswald (1995) 57 fF, 
and Dewald (1997). 

* Tn general on the authorial persona, see Ch. 12 in this volume. 
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I do not know; but I am writing down what is said’: 4.195); 10 
évOedtev obk éym atpexéas ovyypdya. o1 tives TOV ‘love éyévovto Gvbpec 
Kakot 7] Gyo@oi év tH vavuaxin tabdty (“From this point on I cannot 
write accurately which of the Ionians proved cowardly or courageous 
men in this sca battle’: 6.14); té&de 68 Kath te Aeyopueva dn’ “EAAVov 
€y® yp&ow (“1 write what follows on the basis of what is said by the 
Greeks’: 6.53); todtov aitiov yp&ow (“This one I write down as guilty’: 
7,214).”7 

If one imagines the situation of an oral performance, it is imme- 
diately clear that ypég@ said by somebody speaking is out of place; 
it is addressed to readers.” On the other hand, the interchangeable 
use of legen and graphein indicates that both verbs mean the same. 
If lege were really to be understood as a reflection of orality, we 
would have to admit a tension between two different styles preserved 
in the Histories. But this option can easily be ruled out: Herodotus 
knows and applies the metaphorical use of /egein that is paralleled in 
modern languages: ‘to say something in a written text.’ Thus we 
see Herodotus use /egeia in the introductory formula of a letter: 
"Anais ToAvkpatei Se Aéyer (“Thus says Amasis to Polycrates’: 3.40), 
and above all one may point to 1.124: t& & ypé&ppata éAeye téde 
(‘The letters said this’). 

As one can see, the examples of graphein are found throughout the 
entire Histories. The conclusion, however, that Herodotus did in fact 
wish the entire Histories to be regarded as a written work, intended 
for readers, does not follow from this observation alone. One last 
example, which has not been cited before, must be adduced here 
(2.123): éuoi 6& nap& névta tov Adyov DndKett|L Gti TH AeyGLEva DT’ 
EKGOTOV GKOT ypage (“Throughout my entire /ogos I act on the prin- 
ciple that I write down whatever is told me as J have heard it). 
There is little reason to assume that Herodotus is referring here only 
to the Egyptian /ogos, not the entire Histories. Yor we find compara- 
ble general statements, with identical or similar phrasing, in two 
other passages, where it is impossible to believe that they apply to 
only a section of the work. One passage has been discussed already 


7 Cf. also 1.93: Bduata 52 yh <HR> Avdin ec ovyypaony ob dAdo Eyer “Lydia has 
not many wonders worth writing down’). 

*® This argument is already found in Rése (1879); cf Powell (1939) 31 f Tt is 
neglected by Hartog (1980) 292 ff, esp, 294. 

” For examples from Isocrates, sce Usener (1994) 98 ff 
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(4.30): npooOyKas yap Si yor 6 Adyos 8 apyiig e5iGnto (‘my logos from 
the beginning’-which must mean ‘the entire /ogos’); we will discuss 
the second passage below in greater detail (7.152): 


"Eyc dé dgetAw Aéyew to Acyoueva, ne(BecOai ye pév od navtdnaow dpeiho 
(kat 101 tobto to xog exétw &¢ m&vtO. Adyov). 

I am obliged to say what is said; to believe it, however, I am not in 
the least obliged (and this statement shall apply to the entire Jogos). 


Thus there is no reason not to read Herodotus’ statement of principle 
at 2.123 as the author’s explicit confirmation of what we have so 
far been inferring: Herodotus composed the Histories for future readers, 
with a clear-cut concept and in a continuous process of writing.”! 


Legein ta legomena 


We have seen on the basis of a selection of examples that Herodotus 
usually states that he says or writes what others say or have said. 
However, he goes further than this. In the last of the discussed pas- 
sages he refers to his obligation ‘to say what is said’-~even when he 
believes it to be incorrect. The statement that this rule must apply 
to his entire egos is connected with two further statements of the 
same principle. We have already cited 2.123; which in its full form 
runs as follows: 


Toiot pév vov dn’ Aiyortiov Acyopévoior xpdo8m dteo t& toradta mBave 
éoti: Eno Sé rape ndvte thv Adyov UrdKeEitaL Sti TH Aeyopeve. dn’ Exd.ctwv 
aK} ypdqa. 


What is said by the Egyptians, that should he use who finds it cred- 
ible. Throughout my entire /ogos I act on the principle that I write 
down whatever is told me, as I have heard it. 


And finally 3.9: 


Odtog pév 6 mBavadtepos tHV Adyav elpntar: Sei 58 Kai tov Hocov mOavov, 
éret ye Ot A€yeto, pnOvanr. 


“ The translation does not distinguish between navta. tov Adyov (2.123) and névto. 


Aoyov (7.152; tov does, however, appear in one MS [M] and in Plut.; cf Rosén 
(1997) ad foc.). Nouns with r& but without an article where one would expect one, 
also occur elsewhere in Heredotus (Kiihner and Gerth (1898) 633 f). 

5 Strictly speaking, this one statement (2.123) alone scriously contradicts Jacoby’s 
theory that finished manuscripts were worked into the Histories. 
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The most credible version is recounted here; but the less credible must 
also be given, since it is being told. 


The obligation ‘to say what is said’ even when it is not credible is 
thus one of the essential principles of the concept underlying the 
composition of the Histones.” It is obvious that it results from the 
same motivation which we have observed for the digressions. As the 
latter, it can be inferred from the timing and the intention of 
Herodotus when he wrote down his Histories. When, at an advanced 
age, he decided to give to his store of knowledge an existence inde- 
pendent of his own, anything omitted would be consigned to obliv- 
ion. Even where Herodotus himself was doubtful, someone else might 
still, as he puts it, ‘make use’ of it (ypé&o8a1).** 


Herodotus and ‘Historicizing’? His Own Time 


The Histories contain a fairly large number of passages (about thirty) 
which are striking because Herodotus speaks of his own time in the 
past tense. They are easy to recognize because an indicator of time 
such as én’ éued, kat’ éué, é¢ eué or péxpr(c) eued (in my own time’, 
‘until my own time’) is used with a past tense, usually the imperfect, 
or the equivalent participle. Occasionally one encounters a present 
tense, but this is very much the exception. Thus the usage is obvi- 
ously deliberate, Let us take a closer look at three of these passages."' 

Among the dedicatory gifts which Amasis sent to Greece (2.182) 
were two wooden statues for Hera of Samos which represented him- 
self and ‘stood in the great temple until my own time, behind the door’ 
(ai Ev 16 VNO 16 LeyaAo Spbato Ett Kai 16 péxpic ened GmiG8e tOv Dvpéwv). 
One is inclined to take this to mean ‘when I last visited Samos’. 
Because Herodotus cannot be sure that there have not been changes, 
he does not say af év tO vn@ tO peyaAw tSpbatar ét1 Kai 10 vdv.” But 
this explanation would not hold good for a passage like 5.45: 


® CF, 2.125; 3.56; 4.195; 6.53. 

“ Cf, in addition to 2.123, 2.146: Tobdtav dv augotépav xépect: ypao8a1 toict 
Tig neicetat Aeyouévorot pG&AAov (‘As for these two [Dionysos and Pan], people can 
make use of the version which they will find more conyincing’}. 

“4 What follows is discussed in more detail in Résler (1991), cf Johnson (1994) 252 
n. 58 and Naiden (1999), The present retractatio goes further from a theoretical point 
of view. 

® Such a turn of phrase is not alicn to Herodotus, e.g., 1.50; 1.69 (very similar); 2.141. 
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Oi 8 ad Kpotwvifitot dxoderxvbover KaAdin pév t 'HAetw eGaipeta ev yA 
th Kpotovijtidi moAA& SoPEvia, th Kat eg ene Ett Evéuovto oi KaAAtew 
GOnOYOVOL... 

The Crotoniates, on the other hand, point to many sclect estates on 
Crotoniate territory given to Callias of Elis, which were still used by 
Callias’ descendants untii my own time... 


This cannot be a case of caution (‘this was so when I last visited 
Croton; | do not know what may have happened since’). Croton is 
not far from Thurii, where Herodotus was writing; he would have 
known if any of the heirs had lost their land. The past tense is all 
the more striking, as the sentence begins with a present tense: “The 
Crotoniates point today, in my own time...’ This creates an imma- 
nent contradiction: the writer’s ‘own time’ seems to be set both in 
the present and in the past. By accepting the contradiction, Herodotus 
shows that the use of the past tense is deliberate, 

Above all it is important to mention 1.5, one of the fundamental 
statements in the Histories. ‘Vhis is where Herodotus for the first ume 
and with programmatic emphasis pronounces his theory of historic 
change, the ‘circle of human affairs’ (KbKAog tv GvOparniov xpny- 
udtov: 1.207): 


... TODTOV ONLTVas TpoPhcoLaL é¢ TD APG tod Adyov, OLOiws HIKPa Kai 
ueydro Gore avOpdnov énetimv. Te yap 1d néAGL LeycAa Tv, To MOAAG 
adrdv opixpd. yéyove: 16 5é én” éudo Hy peyeAa, npdtepov fy opiKpé. 

... him shall 1 point out, and then push on with my (/ogos, dealing 
equally with small and great cities. For those that were once great, 
most of them have become small, and those that were great in my 
ume, had previously been small. 


This example may even more clearly show the contrast of tenses 
within one sentence. Herodotus re-creates himself as a figure of the 
past, to which he, as the author, looks back. The writer’s glance 
back at himself coincides with the perspective of the future reader, 
whose perception of the Histories as a work from the past is antici- 
pated in the text. One hardly needs to add that this would have 
been quite impossible in an oral delivery. Here is a further indica- 
tion of the work’s late date of composition and its author’s novel 
objective. Even if the subtle technique of making himself a figure of 
the past is not carried out with perfect consistency, it deserves atten- 
tion as an important~-and, from a theoretical point of view, espe- 
cially sophisticated—part of the plan which Herodotus developed for 
the composition of his work. 
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The purpose of this strategy is clear. It was Herodotus’ intention 
to cut, as it were, the Histories loose from the time and the circum- 
stances in which they were written. The ‘historicizing’ of the work 
makes it, paradoxically, appear to have been written both 4y Herodotus 
and after Herodotus. This creates the impression of a vacuum in time 
during which the Histores came into being. Once we have grasped 
that this smoke screen was put up deliberately, we immediately under- 
stand the distance which Herodotus puts between himself and the 
contemporary event of the Peloponnesian War—at the few places 
where he refers to it. We can read in Thucydides (2.8) how the out- 
break of this war put all the Greeks into a state of the highest emo- 
tional excitement. We do not see much of this in Herodotus: the 
anger of the hero Talthybius ‘awoke once again a long ume there- 
after, in the war between the Pelopomnesians and the Athenians 
(xpove b& petéxetta TOAAG éexnyépOn Kate tov TleAonovvysiov Kai 
‘A®nvatov mOAguov: 7.137). This sounds as if he were speaking of 
some quite distant war. And elsewhere we read (9.73): There has 
been a friendship between Deceleans and Spartans dating back to 
the mythical past, ‘so that even in the war which broke out many 
years afterwards between the Athenians and the Peloponnesians, 
when the Lacedaemonians laid the rest of Attica waste, they did not 
touch Decelea’ (otto ote Kai é¢ tov TOAEUOV Tov UotEpov TOAADIOI ETESL 
tobdtov yevouevov 'ABnvaioroi te Kai TeAonovvyotoist, sivoplévev thy 
GAAnY ‘Atti AaKkedatpoviov, Aexedéng dnéyeoQar).” 


The Function of the Histories 


Several indicators—chronology, organization of the material, and 
commitment to legein ta legomena~~have shown that the Histories were 
put into written form because Herodotus felt the need to give his 
knowledge an existence independent of his own, and to preserve it 
for posterity. This conclusion, however, necd not rely on indirect 
evidence. Herodotus spells it out himself very clearly and in a very 
prominent place, the opening sentence of the Histories: 


“Hpoddtov ‘AAtkapyysaéos iatoping anddekic HSe, dg pute te yevopeva: €& 
évOpanov tH ypdve eimmAe yevytonr, piyte Epya weycAa te kai Popaoté, th 


The contemporancity of the Peloponnesian War likewise remains unexpressed 


in 6.98. 


Bit 
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pev “EAAno1, to 88 BapBépotor dnodexOévte, GKAee yévytai, ta te GAAG. KO 
db. Hv aitiny éxoAéunoay GAANAOWWL. 

This is the publication of the mquiry by Herodotus of Halicarnassus, 
so that what has been done by men shall not be lost with time nor 
shall great and amazing deeds, some done by Greeks, some by bar- 
barians, be forgotten~~among other things for what reason they fought 
each other. 


Many interpretations have been suggested for this sentence.*’ If we 
look at it in the light of what we have observed so far, it turns out 
a clear and precise statement about the author’s central motivation. 
This, then, was the function of the Histories: to prevent oblivion, to 
ensure lasting knowledge (k/eos). That is why, at the end of his life, 
Herodotus wrote a work such as had never existed before, the work 
that we possess. 

This statement—that we possess the work~~is more than a mere 
truism. It points to the fact that Herodotus, the former Jlogographos, 
achieved his objective. The information which he had assembled and 
had until then stored in his head and passed on orally, this knowl- 
edge has by the act of writing it down, and by that act alone, been 
saved from oblivion. That the Histories in their own time were no 
AYOVLIOLA &¢ TO TapaxpTipa aKovew has already been shown. But we 
may just as well apply Thucydides’ contrasting description of his own 
work to his predecessor: Herodotus’ Histories already were intended 
as a Ktiwa é¢ aiei, a ‘possession for ever’~-and so they are. 


* For a discussion, sce Ch. 1 in this volume. 


HERODOTUS AND HIS WORLD 


CHAPTER FIVE 


EPIC HERITAGE AND MYTHICAL 
PATTERNS IN HERODOTUS 


Deborah Boedeker 


The Histories is a work of monumental originality, and one that 
springs from monumental traditions. Readers of Herodotus both 
ancient and modern have found the imprint of Homeric epic on all 
levels of his text, from the occasional use of special poetic words, to 
literary tropes such as set speeches and dialogues, to overall range 
and purpose. Herodotus occasionally refers to epic characters and 
deeds; moreover, story-patierns familiar from myths emerge from 
time to time in the Histories—but attributed to historical characters 
and situations. Without wishing to minimize the extent to which 
Herodotus is a fifth-century author with contemporary intellectual 
and political concerns, I will consider in this chapter how epic and 
mythical traditions interact with his work, both by shaping the nar- 
rative of events and by influencing the scope and style of the work 
as a whole. 


Herodotus Homérikdtatos? 


In the second century BC, an elegant elegiac inscription listing 
Halicarnassus’ many claims to fame was set up in Herodotus’ home- 
town.' Prominent among the sources of civic pride is a list of liter- 
ary figures, headed by Herodotus, who is described as ‘the pedestrian 
(i.e. prose) Homer of historiography’ (ton pezon en historiaisin Homéron), 
A few generations later, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, as if paraphrasing 
the inscription, wrote that Herodotus produced pezén phrasin ‘pedes- 
trian speech’ that resembled ‘the most powerful (Aratesté) poetry’ (On 
Thucydides chap. 23; 6.865). Other ancient critics seem to have agreed 


' Cf Isager’s editio princeps (1999), with further commentary by Lloyd-Jones (1999)}, 
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with Dionysius. The first-century CE author of On the Sublime called 
Herodotus (along with Stesichorus, Archilochus, and Plato) omériké- 
tatos ‘most Homeric’.? In the late second century CE, the rhetori- 
cian Hermogenes of Tarsus wrote that Herodotus ‘uses all kinds of 
mythical concepts and poetic diction throughout’ (Aa gar tais ennoiais 
muthikais skhedon hapasais kai te lexei poietikei kekhrétai diholou: Id. 408 
Rade). Modern critics too have not failed to find large- and small- 
scale reflections of Homeric epic in the Histories.’ 

Aristotle, however, writing a century before the Halicarnassus 
inscription, emphasized the differences between epic and _historiog- 
raphy. He maintained that Herodotus’ work, with its focus on the 
particular (what actually happened) rather than the general (what 
would plausibly happen), would still be history and not poetry~~ 
which Aristotle considered a more ‘philosophical’ genre—-even if the 
Histories were put into verse (Poetics 9, 145la~b).* Aristotle also asserted 
that Herodotean history lacks the kind of organic unity that char- 
acterizes poetry (Poetics 23, 1459a). For example, when Herodotus 
reports that the battles of Himera in Sicily and Salamis near Athens 
were fought on the same day (7.166), Aristotle declares that the two 
victories have merely a chronological connection in the Histories, for 
they do not share a single goal (telos). Aristotle’s criticism has itself 
been called into question,’ yet clearly the lines have long been drawn 
between sophisticated readers of Herodotus who view him as a ‘poetic’ 
historian, and those who emphasize the gulf between history and 
poetry.® A look at convergences and divergences in a few salient 
areas will help us assess both of these perspectives. 

On the broadest level, the parallels are very significant. The Histones 
shares both the /had’s focus on a great war fought by a coalition of 
Hellenes and the Odyssey’s interest in distant places and foreign cus- 


? (Longinus) Swbl, 13.3. Cf other ancient sources on Herodotus and Homer, esp. 
Strabo |, p. 18; Lucian De fast. conser. 14; more generally, Quintilian 10.1.27 and 
10.1.31: historia est proxima poelis et quodammodo carmen solutum. 

° See e.g., Asheri (1988) Ix~lxi for a concise list of resemblances; also Stambler 
(1982) 210-12, Huxley (1989), and Herington (1991b), 

‘ Brillante (1990) 104-5, however, points out that myth is also concerned with 
particulars. 

° For a critique of Aristotle’s position, cl Gomme (1954) 73-6, arguing that 
Herodotus ‘regularly forsakes the chronological for a logical order’ and is thereby 
‘the “poet” of his plot’. For Heredotus and tragedy, see Ch. 6 in this volume. 

* On Herodotus’ own criticism of poetry, see Bocdeker (2000) 103~6. 
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toms; as more than one critic has discovered, Herodotus in some 
ways resembles the curious and well-travelled Odysseus.’ Moreover, 
both epic and the Histories are concerned with preserving memory 
and conferring glory (k/eos). In Homeric epic, characters and narra- 
tor alike are well aware of the fame that accrues to those who are 
remembered, presumably in song: Penelope worries that Telemachus, 
who has slipped off to sea and is now threatened by the suitors on 
his return, will not even leave behind a name for himself (Od. 4.710); 
Hector, challenging the best of the Achaeans to fight him, hopes 
that he will kill his man and his Adeos will never perish (fd. 7.91). 
Homer’s Helen at one point even uses the idea of future poetic fame 
to explain the events ‘happening’ in epic: she laments to Hector that 
Zeus placed an evil fate on Paris and herself so that they would 
become objects of song (aordimoz) in the future (//. 6.356-8)." 

Herodotus stresses even more directly the importance of his nar- 
rative for preserving fame. In the Proem to the Histories he explains 
the very purpose of his work as the preservation of memory, *. . . so 
that human accomplishments may not become faded (exitéa) with 
time, nor may great and marvellous achievements, some performed 
by Greeks and some by barbarians, be without their fame (ak/lea)’.” 
Though the importance of preserving fame is common to both genres, 
they point to slightly different objects of kleos. In epic, Aleos is presented 
as primarily important for the heroes, the characters who will be 
remembered, whereas Herodotus highlights the great achievements (erga) 
of Greeks and barbarians, and more generally ‘the things that have 
come about from human beings’ (ta genomena ex anthropon).'° Herodotus’ 
concern with preserving a record of events contrasts somewhat with 
epic’s interest in providing its heroes with immortality. 


’ For Odysseus-like characteristics of the Herodotean narrator, sce Nagy (1990) 
231-3 and Marincola (1997b). Herodotus’ ethnographic passages differ greatly from 
those in the Odyssey, however, not only in the details supplied but in the focus they 
receive in the narrative. Herodotus typically describes a wide range of customs (espe- 
cially sexual and funereal), geographical features and ‘wonders’ of the natural or 
human world. The Odyssey also describes the ways of others, but only as they affect 
Odysseus, whereas Herodotus includes ethnographies of many peoples who never 
cross paths with his protagonists. 

® See also Cobet, this volume (Ch. 17, pp. 388-9). 

* On the first sentence of Herodotus, see Nagy (1987) with bibliography as well 
as Bakker, Ch. 1, this volume, with more discussion of kleos (&KAe&) and é&itnAc. 

*® On the fundamental similarity of épya and yevdueva here, see Asheri (1988) 
XVI. 
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Another important and obvious distinction between the Histories 
and epic is reflected in the first words of each work, which indicate 
the speaker’s source of knowledge about the past.'’ The two epic 
invocations, ‘The Wrath sing, goddess, of Peleus’ son Achilles’, and 
‘Sing in me, Muse, the man of many turns’, call on a source of 
knowledge very different from that reflected in the opening clause 
of the Histories, “This is the presentation of the inquiry of Herodotus 
of Halicarnassus.’ Nonetheless, it is significant that both Herodotus 
and Homer call attention to their sources of information~-the Muse 
for Homer, his own investigations for Herodotus~-as they begin their 
narratives. Rather than presenting a wholly mimetic work in the 
manner of drama or fiction, both authors emphasize at the outset 
that they are telling a story of past events and rely on sources (in 
part) external to themselves to do so. Herodotus frequently recails 
his use of and critical relationship to a variety of sources, most of 
them oral, in the course of his work, whereas the epic poet very sel- 
dom mentions his reliance on the Muse(s)-—let alone criticizes the 
goddess’ veracity. Despite these variances, at the beginning of each 
work (fliad, Odyssey, Histories} the narrator signals that he is not ‘mak- 
ing it up’. This factor contributes to the sense of a truth that exists 
independently of the narrative and serves as a control for it. For all 
its differences from a Muse-inspired song, Herodotus’ text shares 
with archaic epic the important perception that there is an external 
referent to the narrative. 

In addition to the large-scale resemblances in theme and purpose, 
the Histories in some ways sounds like Homeric epic as well. Herodotus’ 
language is a form of lonic Greek, which was the literary language 
typical of ‘scientific’ prose works in his day—attested also in the 
medical treatises of Hippocrates of Cos, the geographic writings of 
Hecataeus of Miletus, and the philosophical prose of Heraclitus of 
Ephesus. ‘This dialect, however, has much in common as well with 
the earlier Ionic that is the largest component of Homer’s traditional 
poetic language (see Hermogenes /d. 336 Rabe), and sometimes that 
resemblance comes to the fore in the Histories. 


' Romm (1998) 20: ‘No longer can the Muse be invoked as a guarantor of 
authenticity; human powers of investigation and reason have been called upon to 
take the place of this reverend goddess.’ Thomas (2000) 267 suggests that Herodotus’ 
Proem ‘present(s) a daring mixture... of Homeric reference and hints of the cur- 
rently fashionable language of intellectual activity.’ 
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Especially in the speeches he ascribes to his characters, Herodotus 
uses a number of phrases that clearly recall the formulations of epic. 
‘I won’t hide it away from you or pretend I don’t know... but I 
will tell you exactly’, says Pythius the wealthy Lydian to Xerxes, who 
inquired how rich he was (7.28.1). Menelaus says much the same 
thing to Telemachus, when asked what news he has of Odysseus: ‘I 
will hide no word of this from you nor will I conceal it’ (Od. 4.350)."" 
Even more strikingly, Syagrus the Spartan tells Gelon, the tyrant of 
Syracuse, that ‘Agamemnon would groan aloud’ (@ ke meg’ oiméxeie) 
if he heard that Gelon and the Syracusans had seized the leader- 
ship of the Greek forces from the Spartans (Hist. 7.159), just as 
Nestor says that Peleus would do (é@ ke meg’ oiméxeie) if he saw all the 
Achaeans shrinking before Hector (//. 7.125). 

Herodotus probably did not borrow directly from the Iliad or 
Odyssey every expression that has an epic parallel, nor was it neces- 
sary for his audience to recall specific Homeric passages whenever 
such a phrase is used~~especially if that phrase is the only ‘echo’ of 
epic in its passage. Expressions such as ‘I won’t hide the truth from 
you’, or ‘So-and-So would groan if he heard that...’ might have 
originated in epic language but passed into rhetorical commonplaces; 
they might just as well have come to epic from ordinary speech. For 
Herodotus’ audience such phrases would doubtless have a generally 
poetic quality (such as Hermogenes /d. 336 Rabe attributes to the 
Histories), but probably not a specific referent." 

A more developed echo of epic is found in Herodotus’ use of the 
metaphor ‘on a razor’s edge’ (epi xurou akmés) to describe a crisis call- 
ing for decisive action. Nestor uses the phrase in rousing Diomedes 
to warn him of the threatening Trojans: 


Now indeed it stands on a_razor’s edge for all, 

whether there will be very great destruction for the Achacans, or sur- 
vival. 

But go now, awaken swift Aias and Phyleus’ son, 

since you are younger, if you pity me. Ulad 10.173~6) 


In Herodotus’ account of the Ionian rebellion, the Phocaean com- 
mander Dionysius, exhorting his fellow Ionians to fight the Persians, 
speaks similarly: 


The following examples and others are collected in Jacoby (1913) 502-3. 
® See Giraudeau (1984b) 4-5 for a succinct collection of Homeric images and 
expressions attested also in Herodotus. 
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Our affairs are on_a razor’s cdge, men of Ionia, whether we will be 
free or slaves—and these would be runaway slaves. Now therefore if 
you are willing to accept hard discipline, there will be toil for you for 
the moment, but you will be able to overcome the enemy and be free. 
(6.11.2) 


In this case, the situations are closely parallel: a military leader calls 
for decisive action in a moment of crisis, stating the alternative out- 
comes (‘whether ... or’) and calling for immediate action, as long as 
his hearer(s) are of a sympathetic frame of mind (now... if you’). 
In this case and others where the parallels are extensive, the Homeric 
colouring of Herodotus’ narrative is especially strong, and for many 
readers may even recall a specific passage in epic.’ 

Another example shows Herodotus’ versatility in using a familiar 
Homeric expression. Artabanus warns Mardonius that if he persists 
in his foolish plan to lead the Persian army to Greece, those who 
stay behind 


will hear that Mardonius, having done great harm to Persia, was torn 
apart by dogs and_ birds somewhere in the land of the Athenians or 
the Lacedaemonians, if not even sooner while en route. (7.10 6 3) 


For Herodotus and his audience these words recall the threatening 
Iliadic image of the unburied corpse, mutilated by scavenging ani- 
mals on the battlefield (Zéad 1.4—5, etc.). Yet in his ethnographic dis- 
cussion of Persian funeral customs, Herodotus reports: 


It is said that the body of a Persian man is not buried until it has 
been mauled_by a bird or a dog. I know for certain that the Magi 
do this, because they let it happen in public; but the Persians cover 
corpses in wax before burying them in the ground. (1.140) 


‘The ethnographic passage emphasizes how Persians differ from Greeks: 
the Magi, at least, welcome a post-mortem fate that Greeks fear— 
the very fate which the Persian Artabanus foresees for Mardonius. 
Rather than using the Homeric tag consistently, Herodotus adopts 
it for two quite different effects: underlining cultural differences in 
the ethnographic passage, but assuming a common human horror 
of mutilation by scavengers in the warning speech of Artabanus. 
Both passages, however, rely for their effect on the audience’s famil- 
iarity with the Homeric motif of ‘dogs and birds’.’° 


\“! Huber (1965b) makes the point that Herodotus both unconsciously ‘continues’ 
Homeric style and deliberately alludes to or borrows from it. See further below. 
‘5 "The image of a corpse being prey to dogs, or dogs and birds, is not restricted 
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On a larger scale too, extended sections of the Histories bring to 
mind Homeric passages. The long ‘catalogue of ships’ in the Zhad, 
describing all the Greek contingents that fought at Troy (2.494—760), 
finds an echo in Herodotus’ equally elaborate catalogue of the units 
in Xerxes’ armada—infantry, cavalry, and fleet—against mainland 
Greece (7.61-99).'° Equally reminiscent of a Homeric passage (and 
one from the same book of the /tad!) is Herodotus’ elaborate descrip- 
tion of the Dream that disastrously orders Xerxes to invade main- 
land Greece or suffer dire consequences (7.12-18); of course the 
consequences of Xerxes’ expedition will turn out to be disastrous for 
the Persians. The Iliadic Agamemnon too is visited by a deceptive 
dream, which leads him to believe that he will be able to take the 
city of Troy on that very day; this belief ultimately leads to pro- 
longed fighting and a serious (though not decisive) setback for the 
Achaeans (//. 2.1~40). In both these cases, Herodotus seems clearly 
to have based the pattern of his narrative on the Iliad.” 

Occasionally Herodotus also echoes the rhythms of epic. For exam- 
ple, he reports that when the citizens of Delphi received an oracle 
before the battle of Artemisium, directing the Greek allies to pray 
to the winds, they passed along the advice, and-~in a perfect hexa- 
meter— announcing this, they stored away undying gratitude’ (exan- 
geilantes kharin athanaton katethento, 7.178.2).'° Such a passage gives 
Herodotus’ report a solemn epic resonance (cf. Hermogenes /d. 408 
Rabe), here in connection with a rather ‘heroic’ theme: divine assis- 
tance and patriotic solidarity for the allied Grecks. 

The striking physical resemblance to epic language, including 
snatches of hexametric rhythms, may in some instances echo a poetic 
account that lies behind a particular story in Herodotus.'” Recently 
published papyrus fragments of an extended elegy by Simonides on 
the Battle of Plataea, for example, remind us that poems were 


in pre-Herodotean literature to Homer (cf. Soph, Ant. 29-30 birds only}, but it 
occurs there so frequently (fifteen times in the fad and twice in the Odpssey) that 
it would doubdess sound ‘Homeric’ to Herodotus’ addressees. 

'© See Erbse (1992) 125-7 for discussion of Homeric influence on the catalogue 
of Xerxes’ troops. 

? On the dreams, see also Said, this volume (Ch. 6, pp. 142~4), 

'* Hornblower (1994a) 65-9 discusses Homeric speech and rhythms in Herodotus 
and Thucydides, see also Boedeker (2001) 121-4. Chiasson (1982) similarly looks 
at traces of tragic diction and meter in Herodotus (see also Ch. 6, note 6 in this 
volume). 


" Cf. Boedcker (2001) 123-4. 
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composed to commemorate all the great battles of the Persian War— 
all, at least, that were fought on (or near) the Greek mainland and 
described by Herodotus.” The Plataea poem, it appears, was famous 
in Herodotus’ time; echoes of it can be detected in fifth-century 
poetry from Aeschylus to Timotheus (Rutherford (2001) 44, 46). I 
argue elsewhere that Herodotus knew this poem as well, and relied 
on it in certain respects in constructing his own scenario of the deci- 
sive battle (Boedeker (2001) 121-34). 

Occasionally, then, echoes of poems commemorating historical 
events may account for epic-like language in Herodotus. Even when 
that is the case, however, it is important to consider why the histo- 
rian chooses to ‘sound’ Homeric at certain junctures. In general, 
hexametric rhythms and Homeric turns of phrase are most appar- 
ent in the speeches; these passages are also homérikétata in their vivid 
mimetic quality. Is Herodotus most likely to use snatches of Homeric 
language in his characters’ speeches simply because these are points 
of greatest congruence with Homeric narrative technique? Or is the 
use of epic-sounding language a way for Herodotus deliberately to 
make a character, or a section of narrative, sound larger-than-life, 
more heroic, or even more archaic?” 

Besides its echoes of Homeric passages, great and small, the Héstones 
shares many compositional features with Homeric epic. Like an epic 
poet, for example, Herodotus frequently uses ring composition or 
‘epic regression’ as a way of supplying background information for 
something discussed in the narrative.”’ First an event is mentioned 
briefly, then its precedents are reviewed in reverse chronological 
order as far back as necessary; at that point the narrative reverses 


™ Parsons (1992) 4-50 (editio princeps of P. Oxy, 3965) and West (1992) fr, el, 1-22. 
For discussion of the ‘new Simonides’, see West (1993) and Boedeker and Sider 
(2001). On Herodotus and archaic historical poetry, sec the important essays of 
Lasserre (1976) and Verdin (1977). 

2! Klamp (1930) 892, for example, finds decidedly pectic style, including two 
examples of tmesis and a high degree of assonance, in a Herodotean passage 
(2.30~40) dealing with what he judges to be prehistoric magical rites; he concludes 
that Homeric form matches archaic content. 

™” Pearce (1981), citing Krischer (1971) 136 ff on ring composition in Homeric 
epic. Pearce’s examples include Hist. 1.29-30 (how Solon leaves Athens and comes 
to Sardis), 1.65~9 (Croesus learns that Sparta gained hegemony over Tegea), and 
3.1 (why Cambyses goes to war against Amasis). Sce also Bakker (1997a) 119-22, 
and Slings, this volume (Ch. 3, pp. 71-3}, who discuss ring composition as an ‘oral 
strategy’; see also de Jong, this volume (Ch. 11, pp. 260-1}, who deals with ring 
composition as a narrative strategy. 
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itself and moves forward in chronological order until the event in 
the main narrative line is reached again. As Mabel Lang points out, 
Herodotus, like the epic narrator, inserts digressions right after intro- 
ducing a new topic, ‘where suspense is sufficient to keep the audi- 
ence involved’ (Lang (1984) 7-9), or directs the narrative by asking 
rhetorical questions—though far more often, and with a more crit- 
ical attitude, than is the case in epic.” In addition, as Hartmut Erbse 
((1992) 127-31) demonstrates, the Histores closely follows epic tech- 
niques for reporting simultaneous actions in different places. Irene 
de Jong ((1999)) usefully outlines further ways in which Herodotus 
follows, and differs from, Homeric narratological technique. 

The Histones resembles Homeric epic not only in structures but 
in attitudes as well, including a (surprising?)*! lack of chauvinism. 
Although the Persian Wars are told from a Hellenic point of view, 
with ethnic and cultural differences highlighted, Herodotus does not 
in gencral demonize the ‘barbarian’ enemy. Brave deeds of Persians 
(and their allies) as well as Greeks are recorded, as are deliberations 
and decisions—-some wiser or more honourable than others—on both 
sides. Even Xerxes can receive heroic (or is it ironic?) praise: of all 
the many thousands in his armada, no one could match him in 
beauty or stature, to be more worthy to hold power (7.187). 

Herodotus’ impetus toward (relatively) non-partisan historiography 
is related to what Christian Meier has called his ‘multi-subjective’ 
perspective, as opposed to a record of deeds that glorifies a single 
monarch or god. Meier (1987) attributes this breadth of perspective 
to specific political circumstances in fifth-century Greek culture, par- 
ticularly a tendency toward democratization and a corresponding 
sense of the individual’s role in political decision making. At the 
same time, however, sympathetic portrayal of the non-Greek enemy 
is a characteristic deeply embedded in the Jad.’ Both a narrative 
model and a socio-political attitude, it seems, were available to 


* Lang (198+) 39-40: ‘Unlike Homer’s own questions, which seem to invoke the 
authority of the Muses, [Herodotus’] actually question authority and introduce an 
clement of debate.” 

* Hall (1989) shows how Athenian tragedy, though contemporary with Herodotus’ 
work, took a very different path with regard to the contrast between Greeks and 
barbarians. 

» Less so the Odyssey, which tends to depict Odysseus’ enemies, from the Cyclops 
to the Suitors, unsympathetically, See Strasburger (1972) 25; Gomme (1954) 47, 
111-12. 
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influence Herodotus’ portrayal of non-Greeks~~along with some non- 
elites and women~~as sympathetic, intelligent, and courageous his- 
torical agents. 

Hermann Strasburger argues for the profound influence of Homer 
on Greek historiography; he attributes this especially to the truly his- 
torical sense of epic, as seen in its attempt to characterize an era 
different from the present--one with weapons of bronze not iron, 
with stronger men and grand palaces.** As Susanna Stambler ((1962) 
212) points out, however, the Histories, with its interest in ‘first dis- 
coverers’ and positive developments especially in political institutions, 
displays a sense of historical progress that is quite absent from epic. 

Arguably, the most important and far-reaching resemblance between 
Herodotus and Homer is the mimetic quality of their narratives. Like 
Homeric epic, the Histories not only records the results of past actions, 
but presents an imaginative, dramatic recreation of how and why 
the actions took place.” Related to this is epic’s concern with verisimil- 
itude, as seen in its careful exposition of cause and effect (as with 
the chain of events leading up to Achilles’ wrath, clearly developed 
at the beginning of the Ziad), and an emphasis on truthfulness and 
exactness in reporting: Odysseus at one point even provides a ‘source’ 
for information he could not be expected to know himself (Od. 
12.389-90).* One of the most effective devices for creating this vivid- 
ness is the use of speeches to reveal the characters, motives, and 
fates of historical actors, a technique in which Herodotus is con- 
spicuously influenced by Homer.” Another salient mimetic feature 
that the Histories share with epic is the frequent description of non- 
verbal communication—gesiures, sounds, postures, expressions that 
richly express, as Donald Lateiner ((1987) 84) puts it, ‘states of being 
beyond the report of intentional action and conscious communica- 
tion’. As Lateiner points out, for example, gestures can eloquently 
indicate transgressive behaviour (the suitor Antinoos throws a foot- 
stool at Odysseus the ‘beggar’, Od. 17,.462—5; Persian emissarics fondle 
the breasts of the Macedonian women at Amyntas’ court, Hist. 5.18) 


26 


Strasburger (1972) 27-9, Other important discussions also im Huber (1965b), 
Huxley (1989}, Brillante (1990) 98-102, Erbse (1992) 122-32, Romm (1998) 16-17. 

* Fornara (1971a) 35-6, Strasburger (1972) 38-9. 

* Cause and effect, Strasburger (1972) 24-5; exactness of report, iid, 21, Sec 
also Immerwahr (1966) 73. 

*® Waters (1966) 157-71 and (1985) 68; Asheri (1988) Ix with bibliographical foot- 
note. 
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as well as extremes of emotion (angry Achilles throws down the 
sceptre, //. 1.243-6; the deposed king Demaratus wordlessly covers 


his head, Hist. 6.67,3).* 


How are we to understand the many parallels between Herodotus 
and Homer? Certain resemblances between epic and history may 
stem from a common origin rather than from imitation or borrow- 
ing. Ernst Risch has argued, for example, that Indo-European cele- 
bratory (‘feierlich’) prose narratives share with narrative poetry certain 
linguistic/stylistic features, such as the tendency to begin a sentence 
with a verb.*! Mabel Lang, examining Herodotus’ compositional tech- 
niques such as the placement of digressions, links between passages, 
use of rhetorical questions, and the like, concludes that these pat- 
terns make it easier for an audience to follow the narrative line, and 
thus are evidence of Herodotus’ oral style*’-—-in other words they 
are not so much influenced by as shared with Homer. Other schol- 
ars prefer to speak of such techniques as typical of epideictic rhetoric, 
rather than oral origins.” 

It is frequently stated or assumed that Herodotus reflects Homeric 
style because archaic epic was the only available model for the sus- 
tained narrative of great events.*' This idea is supported by the 
impression that Herodotus’ text resembles epic more obviously in 
the deliberative and action-oriented parts of the Histories and less so 
in the discursive ethnographic sections. This assumption needs to be 


® Lateiner (1987) 85, 93, 103. 

| Risch (1985) 8-9 (citing Wackernagel). Although Risch does not comment on 
this fact, the examples he cites usually include the verb ‘to be’ at the start of a 
new episode. See also Fornara’s remark ((1971aj 68) on the force of Av 6 for 
Herodotus’ introduction of Themistocles (7.143) and the Mads of Dolon (10.314), 
For a linguistic (rather than stylistic) approach to this phenomenon, sce Slings, Uris 
volume (Ch. 3, ad ex. (2a}, p. 55). 

® Lang (1984) 68-9 and passim; cf also Nagy (1987), on Herodotus as a logios 
or performer of tales m prose, Johnson (1994) argues against this picture of Herodowus, 
Huber (1965b) argues that Herodotus both ‘continues’ Homeric style and deliber- 
atcly imitates or alludes to it, I note that although a context of eral performance 
is very likely the origin of Herodotus’ epic-like structuring devices, it is far from 
their only context; ring composition, for example, is widespread even in much later 
ancient authors writing for highly literate audiences; for a few examples in Roman 
literature, see Pearce (1981) 89, nn. 4~5. 

® De Jong (1999) 227-9; see also Thomas (2000) 257-69 and passim for argu- 
ments that Herodotus presented parts of the Histories as oral ‘lectures’ (and see 
Bakker, this volume (Ch. 1), on the differences between Nagy’s and Thomas’ 
approaches to an ‘oral’ Herodotus). 

* Eig, Lateiner (1987) 84, Herington (1991b), Erbse (1992) 122-32. 
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tested and refined; a comprehensive study of where and how the 
Histories uses verbal echoes of epic would illuminate both Herodotus’ 
relationship with his most conspicuous model and the general devel- 
opment of Greek prose. 

Oswyn Murray explains Herodotus’ resemblance to Homer not 
by assuming necessity or inevitability: he boldly maintains that 
Herodotus’ many resemblances to Homer ‘are part of a conscious 
attempt to present the history of the Persian Wars as the history of 
a new Trojan War won by a new race of heroes’.” In some pas- 
sages this is surely the case, as for example the battle over the corpse 
of Leonidas at Thermopylae (7.225) with its unmistakable echo of 
the long fight over Patroclus (fad 17). Interestingly, the ‘new’ fragments 
of Simonides’ elegy on the battle of Plataea (sce above) now show 
that the two wars were seen as analogous significantly before Herodotus. 
Simonides first recalls the destruction of Troy and the ‘undying fame’ 
which the Danaans received from that poet who learned the truth 
from the Muses; then he summons his own Muse to help him adorn 
his song to bring ‘undying fame’ to ‘those who marched[?] out of 
Sparta to ward off the day of slavery’ from Greece (Simonides, fr. 
el. 11.13-28 West). The parallels are astonishingly clear. 

Along with so many similarities, however, it is important to remem- 
ber that Herodotus consciously differentiates his work from epic.” 
At several junctures he criticizes pocts as untrustworthy sources. The 
most salient example of this comes in a discussion of what really 
happened during the siege of ‘Troy (2.116): Herodotus declares that 
Homer knew the more plausible story that Helen was not really at 


able for an epic poem. Indeed, as a number of scholars have recently 
argued from very different perspectives, in clearly recalling epic 
themes and language (especially in the proem), Herodotus is not only 
paying homage to Homer but challenging his primacy.”’ 
Nevertheless, Herodotus deserves his ancient epithet homeérikotates: 
his text again and again recalls the language, style, structure, mimetic 
quality, and sometimes even metre of Homeric epic. It may be 


Murray (1988) 463. Similarly van Effenterre (1967) 19, cited by Giraudeau 
(1984b) 4: ‘Son histoire des guerres médiques avait forcément pour les Grecs une 
allure d’épopée. Le style de Vécrivain s'en est souvent ressenti: lienien méme 
d’Hérodote est quelque peu “homérisé”’. 

* Cf Verdin (1977) esp. 60-1, Boedcker (2000) 103-5. 

* E.o., Hartog (1988) 276, 315; Nagy (1987}; Thomas (2000) 267. 
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difficult to determine where Herodotus has deliberately adopted an 
epic modcl, in contrast to where his language unconsciously resem- 
bles epic discourse. It is no exaggeration, however, to say that with- 
out Homeric epic’s sustained narrative of great deeds behind it, the 
Fhistones would not exist at all; and without its variegated reflections 
of epic style, it would be a very different work. 


Herodotus Mythologos? 


The text of Herodotus interacts frequently not only with epic nar- 
rative but with myths in general-~by which [ mean traditional, cul- 
turally significant stories, often involving gods or heroes. For a 
connoisseur of rhetoric and style such as Hermogenes, Herodotus’ 
ubiquitous mythic quality (fo muthikon) is a delightful feature, the 
source of much of his characteristic ‘sweetness’ (glukotés, Id. 330~1, 
408 Rabe), Hermogenes judges those stories to be sweetest that are 
truly ‘mythical’ (muthadés), such as Pan’s epiphany to Philippides (His¢. 
6.105), and somewhat less pleasing the narratives that ‘share a little 
of the mythic quality but are more credible than myths’ (330-1 
Rabe}. In a very different spirit, Aristotle disparagingly refers to 
Herodotus as he muthologos ‘the myth-teller’ (Gen. an. 3.5.7335b6). ‘Vhe 
epithet in this context is not a comment on Herodotus’ use of super- 
natural stories, however, but on his inaccuracy. In a discussion about 
how fish reproduce, the philosopher blames Herodotus for passing 
along the silly tale (ton euéthé logon) that the females of one species 
conceive by swallowing the milt emitted by the males (Host, 2.93). 
Herodotus himself uses the word muéthos only twice,” both times as 
a label of disapproval directed polemically against those (‘the poets’ 
m 2.23, ‘the Greeks’ in 2.45) who perpetrate implausible informa- 
tion.” For Herodotus as for Aristotle, muthos is somcone else’s fab- 
ulous and incredible story."” 

There are of course many reports in the Hisfones of objects, events, 
and customs that would seem implausible to Herodotus and _ his 


* Nickau (1990) 84. 

" See Marineola (1987) 128-31, Darbo-Peschanski (1987: 112, and Dewald, this 
volume (Ch. 12, pp. 278-79) on the competitive character of Book ‘Two, 

“On this use of mudhos by Herodotus and the way the term is used against him 
by later critics, see Hartog (1988) 295-6. 
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addressees. ‘The historian takes care to distance himself from such 
logoi with the famous disclaimer that he tells what was said but doesn’t 
necessarily believe it (7.152.3), or sometimes by overtly stating his 
disbelief (as in 8.8).*' Occasionally he reports a supernatural tale and 
offers an alternative rationalizing explanation, as with the tale that 
Poseidon caused a ravine to appear in Thessaly. This is a credible 
story, Herodotus remarks, for those who attribute earthquakes to 
Poseidon, since it appears to him that the ravine was made by an 
earthquake (7.129).° In this story, Herodotus applies the same stan- 
dards of credibility whether an event took place recently or in the 
distant past. Yet occasionally, as Justus Cobet discusses in Chapter 
17 of this volume (pp. 405 ff), he seems to make a distinction 
between a spatium mythicum and a spatium historicum—especially when 
he distinguishes the remote era of Minos from ‘the so-called human 
age (geneé)’ of Polycrates (3.122). Scholars disagree about the degree 
to which Herodotus conceives of a ‘mythical’ time in which the world 
operated differently from ‘historical’ time; as with many issues in 
Herodotus, the text allows arguments on both sides.’ In general, 
however, time and place enjoy continuity in the Histories, as do the 
operating conditions of the world. 

More problematic for Herodotus’ standing as a historian than his 
recording of unverifiable events distant in time is his use of ‘histor- 
ical’ stories that follow narrative patterns known from myths. A 
particularly rich example is the tale of how Cyrus came to power 
(1.107—30), told in the narrator’s own persona rather than identified 
as ‘what they say’, but nevertheless replete with elements familiar 
from myth and folklore.” Prophetic dreams warn King Astyages that 
his daughter’s son will depose him; Astyages orders a trusted courtier, 


See also Bakker, this volume (Ch. 1, pp. 13-19), on Herodotus’ Aestore. 

® See also 2.54-7: how the priestesses of Zeus came to Dodona from Egypt. 
and why they are called ‘doves’. On the phenomenon in gencral, cf How and 
Wells (1912) 1:32-3. 

* Scholars arguing that Herodotus observes such a distinction include Nesselrath 
(1996) 276, Vandiver (1991) passim, and Shimron (1973). Among those who dis- 
agree are Nickau (1990), and Hunter (1982) 103. Brillante (1990) 102 maintains 
that the heroic past was continuous with the historical period, and not confused 
with a ‘time of origins’ or ‘age of the gods’, which was very different from the age 
of human beings. See also Raaflaub (Ch. 7, n. 36) and Osborne (Ch. 22, p. 799). 

" For a discussion of these (short) stories, see Gray, in this volume (Ch. 13). 

© For a concise discussion, see Aly (1969) 48-51; see also Said, this volume 
(Ch. 6, pp. 128-29). 
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Harpagos, to kill the dangerous baby, but Harpagos has not the 
heart to do so; the royal foundling is ‘rescued’ rather than killed by 
a good-hearted herdsman and his wife (and a still more fabulous 
variant, that the child was fostered by an animal, hides behind the 
wife’s name, ‘Bitch’, cf. 1.122.3); the true nature of the child is 
revealed and eventually the prophetic dreams prove true. Intertwined 
with the widespread legend of the royal foundling is a mouf well 
known from the Greek myth of Atreus and Thyestes: Astyages pun- 
ishes Harpagos for not killing Cyrus in the first place, by serving 
him the cooked flesh of his own son (1.11819). As in the house of 
Atreus, this trick of cannibalism brings its own revenge, for Harpagos, 
remembering the fate of his son, is the one who encourages Cyrus 
to rise up against Astyages (1.123-4). 

Herodotus’ story of the Spartan king Demaratus provides a sec- 
ond example of a historical character linked with mythical motifs.“ 
Demaratus’ co-king Cleomenes challenged his legitimacy, on the 
grounds that when he was born, the alleged father, King Ariston, 
declared that the baby could not be his, because it was born only 
seven months after his wife came to him from her previous husband 
(6.63, 65). Soon after he was unfairly deposed from his kingship, 
Demaratus demanded to know the truth about his birth. His mother 
swore to him that he was the son either of Ariston or of a local 
Spartan hero, Astrabacus. Astrabacus, she said, had come to her in 
the guise of her new husband and slept with her soon after her mar- 
riage to Ariston; then on the same night the king himself came to 
her bed-~and that was the night she conceived her son (6.69). This 
tale of the Heraclid king Demaratus closely parallels the birth story 
of his ancestor Heracles, the son of Alemena who was loved by Zeus 
and Amphitryon on the same night; it seems very likely to have 
been passed along by pro-Demaratus sources at Sparta or elsewhere. 
In this case, it appears, a mythical pattern applied to a ‘historical’ 
event probably originated with Herodotus’ sources and was moti- 
vated by political or familial reasons. 

Perhaps because the legendary elements in the birth stories of 
Cyrus or Demaratus are so transparent, there has been little temp- 
tation for scholars to try to separate factual kernels from mythical 


* See further Burkert (1965); see again Said, this volume (Ch, 6, p. 126). 
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chaff in those tales.’ This has not been the case, however, with 
other stories in which fabulous elements blend with what appear to 
be historical reports.’ A disturbing question arises: can stories that 
include mythical patterns also incorporate real historical events? A 
story attached to Periander, who became tyrant of Corinth a gen- 
eration or two before the accession of Cyrus in Persia, can serve as 
a test case for this question." 

Periander’s son Lycophron, learning that his father killed his mother, 
refuses to have anything to do with his father—including inheriting 
the tyranny of Corinth. At length he agrees to go to Corcyra to rule 
the Corinthian colony there. The aging Periander, still anxious to 
secure his family’s dynasty in Corinth, later persuades Lycophron to 
trade places with him; but before Periander can arrive in Corcyra 
and take over the rule, the Corcyreans kill Lycophron. In revenge, 
Periander orders three hundred Corcyrean youths to be sent to Lydia, 
made into eunuchs, and sold into slavery. On their way to Lydia, 
however, the boys are given asylum by the Samians, who institute 
a festival in their honour (3.48, 50-3). Although historians usually 
assume that at least the outline of this tale is true,” Christiane 
Sourvinou-Inwood argues forcefully that it is so pervasively based on 
mythical and ideological constructs, such as the consequences of 
opposition between fathers and sons, that a historical core cannot 
be reconstructed with any degree of certainty.”! 

Other scholars find mythical and ideological elements within the 
Periander story without addressing so directly the important ques- 
tion of its historicity. For Michael Stahl (1983) it is a moral-political 
tale about the depravity of tyranny. For Jean-Pierre Vernant, the 
whole tale of the Cypselid dynasty reflects the ‘crookedness’ of the 
tyrant, from the lameness of Periander’s ancestor Labda to his out- 
of-balance relationship with Lycophron~~motifs found also in the 
myth of Oedipus: ‘When the father of history recounts as fact the 


7 Brelich (1958} 59-60 and passim warns against trying to reconstruct history from 
myths. Brillante (1990} 108-10 provides illuminating discussion. 

*® See How and Wells (1912) 1:35. 

® Aly (1969) 93-5 discusses the many [folktale elements in Herodotus’ stories of 
the Cypselids. 

* As in OCD? sy. Periander, 

>»! Sourvinou-Inwood (1988); she would allow only that the Cypselid tyranny came 
to an end soon after Periander’s death (p. 181). 
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events which installed a line of tyrants at the head of Corinth, quite 
“naturally” he mythologizes’ (Vernant (1982) 33). 

Each of these accounts is illuminating, yet to see how mythical 
patterns work in a ‘historical’ narrative, | agree with Claude Calame 
that we musi take imto account the Herodotean context~~the dis- 
course of which it is a part and the community to which it was 
addressed-—as well as the mythical schemata that give the story its 
structure.’ Along with elements reflecting Greek familial values and 
social ideologies, which Sourvinou-Inwood demonstrates so effectively, 
it seems to me quite plausible that political or philosophical con- 
cerns (on the part of Herodotus himself or his sources) would inform 
a story. Depending on the circumstances in which the tale is told, 
story-tellers and their audiences are not necessarily concerned only 
with the familial and social themes so prevalent in myths, especially 
the myths of Attic tragedy. 

The little Periander-Lycophron tragedy is recounted as background 
to Herodotus’ story of an attempted coup by disaffected Samians 
against their tyrant Polycrates, in the time of Gambyses (3.39-60).? 
Polycrates’ opponents solicit help from Sparta; Corinth too is happy 
to assist them in attacking Samos, because somewhat earlier the 
Samians had rescued the youths of Corcyra whom Periander was 
shipping to Lydia (3.48). Herodotus comments that Corinth and 
Corcyra had been at odds ever since Corinth founded its colony at 
Corcyra; without those hostilities, Corinth would not have joined the 
expedition agaist Samos (3.49.1). The grudge between Lycophron 
and his father Periander is reflected in that between Corcyra and 
its ‘parent’ city Corinth (obvious in Herodotus’ time: ‘Thuc. 1.38, 
etc.), and indirectly causes the hostility between Corinth and Samos. 
This web of resentments, with parent/child hostility at its core, now 
plays into the hands of the Samians looking for support in their 
insurrection against Polycrates.”* In Herodotus, the political is always 
(also) personal, and the two often stand in metonymic relationship 
to one another.” The story of Periander and Lycophron is revealing 


* Galame (1990) 281, White (1978) carries this idea further, saying that the kind 
of discourse {or genre} itself greatly influences the shape of the story. See Sourvinou- 
Inwood (1988) 168 on mythological ‘schemata’. 

* On this story, see also Ch. 6, pp. 126-27, in this volume as well as Ch. 22, 
p. 503, 

* For a different perspective on such webs, see ‘the reciprocity model’ discussed 
by Gould (1989) 82-3. 

* Benardete (1969) takes a similar approach to the relationship between personal 
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not only for its connections to the themes of other myths, as Sourvinou- 
Inwood and Vernant emphasize, but also for its relauonship to Hero- 
dotus’ central historical themes of tyranny and the causes of war. 

The problem of historicity in such ‘mythologized’ accounts remains 
acute.” It is indisputable that mythical and historical materials con- 
verge in the examples discussed. This is to be expected, especially 
since the stories were orally transmitted; they were orally formed as 
narratives, for that matter, and were most likely influenced by the 
shape of myths or folktales from the very beginning, as well as by 
Homeric and other poetic models (see above). Still, 1 am a little less 
pessimistic than Sourvinou-Inwood about the historical core that 
remains, partly because elements of the story seem to be conveyed 
in different places (Samos and Corinth, for example). I agree with 
Carol Dougherty’s generalization in her analysis of Greck founda- 
tion myths: “Since Greek colonial legends, like all narratives, are not 
clear, untroubled reflections of some historical truth but rather are 
literary representations of that truth, they stand in a complicated 
relationship to the events they relate’ (Dougherty (1993) 7). There 
is no way around it: that relationship must be analysed for each 
case, bringing to bear all the kinds of evidence that exist. 

Besides presenting some stories that replicate mythical patterns, 
Herodotus also introduces certain well-known myths (understood by 
his audience, to be sure, as events that really happened in the past, 
see Brillante (1990) 101-2) as relevant background to events in his 
narrative, Of course there is the sequence of rapes between Europe 
and Asia, culminating in the Trojan War, which Herodotus says the 
Persian fogiot present as the cause of hostility between Asia and Europe 
(1.1-5). In this case, myth (as ancient history) motivates~-or provides 
the alleged justification for-‘history’. In several striking instances, 
however, a character from the heroic past (especially the ‘Trojan War 
era) is said by Herodotus himself, or by his informants, to cause 
events that occur in the narrative line. 

Herodotus speaks in his own persona about Talthybius (7.133-4, 
137)..’ The herald of the Achaeans at Troy, Talthybius was hon- 


tales and historical themes. See further Boedeker (1987) on the themes connected 
with Demaratus. 

* Sebeok and Brady (1979) 12-14, taking a view almost as extreme as Sourvinou- 
Inwood’s, warn against reading the story of Croesus and his sons as history; they 
see it as ‘A Myth about Communication’. 

* Cf. Said, this volume (Ch. 6, p. 121). 
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oured at Sparta as a hero and as the ancestor of the city’s official 
heralds. When Darius sent heralds to Sparta demanding earth and 
water as tokens of submission, the Spartans threw the emissaries into 
a well; afterwards, their sacrificial omens kept turning out unfavourably. 
At last, two Spartans volunteered to be executed by Darius’ succes- 
sor Xerxes to atone for the wrongful deaths; they made their way 
to Susa, but Xerxes spared them. Nevertheless, the wrath of ‘Talthybius 
worked itself out eventually, the narrator assures us, because the sons 
of those volunteers ended up being betrayed to and executed by 
Sparta’s later enemies, the Athenians, many years after the attempted 
atonement.” 

At the very end of the Histories, the wrath of another Achaean 
warrior is associated with the capture and execution of a Persian 
(9.116-20). Artayctes, whom Xerxes had put in charge of the 
Chersonnese, stole treasures from the hero shrine of Protesilaus, the 
first Greek to die at Troy, and otherwise abused the hero’s sanctu- 
ary. After the Persian defeat in mainland Greece, the Athenians 
came to claim the Chersonnese. Artayctes tried to escape but was 
apprehended and brought back to the town of Sestus for execution. 
Herodotus reports a story told by the Chersonnesians: on the way 
back to Sestos, Artayctes observed the dried fish that were being 
heated for dinner, jumping in the pan as if alive; he exclaimed that 
this was a sign that Protesilaus, ‘even though dead and dried’, 
demanded vengeance from him. I have discussed this story at length 
elsewhere, arguing that Herodotus alludes to the story of Protesilaus 
in the assumption that his addressees (familiar at least with his epic 
identity: [had 2.695~709) will understand even more of its significance 
than what is spelled out in the text.” 

These two examples of ‘mythical heroes’ who operate on the level 
of the narrative remind us again of the close relationships drawn 
between the Trojan and the Persian Wars. Artayctes is cven said to 
refer to Protesilaus as ‘a Greek man who invaded [Persian] terri- 
tory’ (9.116), repeating the idea of continuity between the invasions 
of Achaeans against Troy and Persians against Greece. Gregory Nagy 
(1987) argues that Herodotus ‘subsumes’ the subject matter of epic 
into his own magisterial account: the Trojan War becomes just an 


™” See the comments of Biraschi {1989} 119-20. 
® See Boedeker (1988) for detailed discussion. See also Visher, this volume (Ch. 9}. 
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early chapter in the universal history of Europe versus Asia. ‘This 
seems an accurate description of Herodotus’ (self-interested) perspective 
on ‘universal history’, yet even so Homeric epic and its heroes retain 
a special cachet, to be shared occasionally with later events.” 


The stories we have just considered, from their different perspec- 
tives, all illustrate that in Herodotus’ text the boundary between 
myth and history is a permeable one. Even beyond the examples 
where characters are ‘shared’ between two discourses (such as hap- 
pens with Talthybius or Protesilaus, who drop in from epic to inter- 
act with historical fifth-century characters), or where allusions seem 
certain (as between the birth stories of Demaratus and Heracles), 
narrative patterns and concerns may converge (as with Periander/ 
Lycophron and Laius/Oecdipus), 

For more specific patterns, such as those we have examined in 
this chapter, the narratives of myth and history can well be expected 
to overlap, because both are generated in the same cultural climate 
and reflect its categories and concerns, whether psychological, social, 
or political. If succession of power and father-son relationships are 
of great concern in a culture, we should not be surprised to discover 
them in both mythical and historical tales~~-or as the Greeks would 
probably see it, in tales of the distant or more recent past. 

Even more broadly, the narrative patterns in Herodotus, Homer, 
and indeed of all story-tellers may participate in a master narrative, 
one that Henk Versnel (wryly?) suggests can be ultimately reduced 
to the biological imperative ‘to get’’'-—but to explore this unsur- 
passably reductionist possibility would take us far beyond the para- 
meters of the Histories. 


® On Herodotus’ uses of Homer for political purposes, see Biraschi (1989) L14~15. 
* Versnel (1990) 60-1, following (and going beyond) Burkert (1980) with its 
reliance on the narrative morphology of Propp. 


CHAPTER SIX 
HERODOTUS AND TRAGEDY 


Suzanne Said 


In the Poetics (1451b1-11), Aristotle drew a clear line between poctry 
and history, exemplified by Herodotus and ‘Thucydides: poetry is 
more concerned with the universal, that is to say, ‘what a certain 
type of person on a certain occasion will do or say according to 
probability or necessity’, whereas history is more concerned with the 
particular and ‘what Alcibiades did or had done to him’ {an illus- 
tration which suggests that he had also ‘Vhucydides in mind, cf. de 
Ste Croix (1992) 27). Yet many critics, ancient and modern, found 
this opposition inadequate and emphasized the influence of the poetic 
tradition on Herodotus’ Histories. 

Ancient authors, from Thucydides to Themistius, paid much atten- 
tion to the parallels between Herodotus, who was fond of myths, 
and Homer,* but they never made a case for a ‘tragic’ Herodotus. 
The father of history is never praised, like Thucydides or Xenophon,* 
for the dramatic quality and the vividness of his narratives, which 
convert the listener into a spectator, as the tragedians did (Isoc. in 
Nicoclem 49). The only traces of a link between Herodotus, ‘who 
followed Homer” and Sophocles, ‘the most Homeric’ of the tragic 
poets’ are to be found in the biographical tradition and the scholia: 
Plutarch (Moralia 785b) alludes to an cpigram written by Sophocles 
for Herodotus and the tragic poet is said to have paraphrased the 
words of Solon at the beginning of the Yrachiniae as well as at the 


end of the Oedipus Rex. 


' Th, 1.21.1; Arist. De generatione animalium 736b, Div. som. 1.69.7; Lucianus 
Philopseudes 2; Them. Oratio. 33, 376c; Gic, De legibus. 1.1.5 and Gell. UL1011. On 
Herodotus in ancient criticism, see Pernot (1995). 

’ D. H. Ad Pompeium 3.11 and Ps, Longin, On Sublimity 13.3. See also Ch, 5 in 
this volume. 

* Plu. Moralia 347a and D. H. On Thucydides 15 on Thucydides; Plu. Artaxerxes 
8.1 on Xenophon. 

' D. H. Ad Pompeium 3.11: *Opipov Cndwres. 

* Suid. s.z, ‘Polemon’, See also Arist. Poetics 1448026; 1, L. 4.20; Vita Sophoclis 20. 
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Conversely, modern scholars, starting with H. Fohl who, in 1913, 
wrote a dissertation entitled Tragische Kunst bet Herodot, are prone to 
associate words such as ‘tragic’ and ‘tragedy’ with various aspects of 
Herodotus’ Histories. 

At the most factual level, critics have compiled a list of words 
and phrases borrowed from tragedy.” For example ‘the maxim of 
Solon ...--that no one should call a man happy before his death— 
is repeated in all three tragedians’, as is demonstrated by Evans.’ 

Others have stressed ‘the use of comparable and often identical 
material’ (Walbank (1960) 237) by Herodotus and tragic poets: the 
Capture of Miletus, the Phoenician Women of Phrynichus, the Persians of 
Aeschylus, and the much debated Gyges deal with historical events 
which are narrated also by Herodotus. Conversely, Herodotus’ Histories 
contain myths,® as is demonstrated iter alia by the preface. This is 
no surprise, for mythical characters and events were as historical for 
Herodotus and his contemporaries as those belonging to ‘the time 
of men’ (that is to say those about whom Herodotus’ informants 
have first hand information).’ It is only later that the rhetoricians 
will introduce a polar opposition between ‘myth’ (muthos or fabula), 
which is neither plausible nor truc, and ‘history’ (Aistoria).'° 

Some have emphasized that Herodotus and the tragic poets used 
the past-~either mythical or historical--in the same way, to ‘shed 
light on contemporary political issues ..., address some of the cen- 
tral political concerns of [their] audience and time’ (Raaflaub (1987) 
231-2) and ‘give historical events and characters a paradigmatic value 
transcending the occasion’ (Hunter (1982) 82). 

Others focussed on Herodotus’ debt to the literary techniques of 
Greek tragedy.'! They attempted to locate the impact of tragedy on 
Herodotus’ ‘mimetic presentation’, pointing out his ‘dramatization of 
history’ through speeches and conversations among historical characters 
as well as the vividness of his descriptions—a major component, 


® Aly (1921) 281-6, Schmid and Staehlin (1934) 569, n. 7; Avery (1979) and 
Chiasson (1982) passun. 

’ Evans (1991) 4, who quotes Agamemnon 928-9; Oedipus Rex 1528-30 and Andromache 
100-1, 

® See Nesselrath (1995-6) and Ch. 5 in this volume. 

* Wiseman (1979) 145 and Shimron (1973) passim. 

" Cic. Ad Herennium 1.12, Quint, 2.42; 8, E, Adversus Mathematicos 1, 263-4 etc. 
On istopia, see Ch. | in this volume. 

'! Myres (1914) passim and (1953) 78; Egermann (1957) 38. 
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together with sensationalism, of the so-called ‘tragic’ history, accord- 
ing to Polybius.'’ In the last three books of his Histories, Herodotus 
is said to create ‘scenes of greatest dramatic impact’ (Fornara (197 1a) 
61), from which he separates himself carefully, allowing his audience 
to form their own conclusions. He ‘visualizes episodes as if they 
formed scenes of a play’ and invents ‘meaningful’ speeches, which, 
as in tragedy, ‘encapsulate the meaning of an episode’ (Fornara (1983) 
171-2). He also reports facts in a way inspired by messenger-speeches.'” 
Taking issue with Aristotle and his view of history as ‘chronicle’, 
some scholars also pointed out the existence of ‘dramatic /ogoi”, which 
use all the structural elements of a staged play’ and ‘are arranged 
in such a fashion as to produce a definite tragic development’ 
(Immerwahr (1966) 69). 

Most of all, critics have discovered tragic themes in the Histories: 
inescapable fate and inexorable divine forces working on characters; 
the tragic cycle of rise and fall (great prosperity and olbos ‘wealth’ 
leads to ores ‘surfeit’, hubris ‘arrogance’, which in turn blinds man 
to danger, causing his ultimate aé ‘ruin’), ‘the tragic perception that 
man is always and everywhere vulnerable to time and chance’.” 
They have also found tragic motives such as ancestral curses, ambigu- 
ous dreams and misleading oracles, fundamental incompatibility 
between intent and outcome, tragic reversal sometimes followed by 
tragic discovery, the ‘tragic adviser’ and tragic irony.’® 

In this paper I shall attempt to assess the true impact of tragedy 
on Herodotus’ vision of the working of human life an impact which 
has been taken for granted by too many scholars!’—identifying as 
precisely as possible the borrowings of Herodotus from tragedy and 
their function. This is not an easy task, for the date of Herodotus’ 
pubhcation is still much debated: it is usually supposed to be just 


12 ¢ 


Mumetic presentation’; Lateiner (1987) 106; ‘dramatization of history’: Waters 
(1966): ‘tragic’ history: Plb. 2.56; cf Walbank (1938), (1955), and (1960). 

™ Immerwahr (1966) 276. 

'Y Stahl (1968), Rieks (1975), Lesky (1977). 

" “Tnescapable fate’: Strasburger (1982) 887-8, Evans (1991) 33; ‘tragic rise and 
fall: Evans (1991) 71; ‘até’: Lang (1967/8) 81; ‘time and change’: Gould (1989) 
132. 

'® Curses, dreams, and oracles: Fornara { 197 1a) 90-1, Herington {1991b) 6 (see 
also Ch. 8, this volume); intent and outcome: Immerwahr (1954) 41, Ostwald (1991) 
146; tragic discovery: Gould (1989) 76; tragic adviser: Bischoff (1932) 31419, 
Lattimore (1939); tragic irony: Raaflaub (1987) 239-40. 

" E.g., Aly (1921) 279-86, Schmid and Stachlin (1934) 369 ff, Pohlenz (1937) 
16-19, 213, Pormara (1971a) 61 and (1983) 171. 
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prior to the production of the Acharmians in February 425, but Fornara 
((1971b, cf. Cobet (1977)) suggested a much later date, close to 414 
BC. Similarly, the date of many tragedies—as exemplified by the 
‘Gyges’ tragedy~~is much discussed. Moreover, it is sometimes hard 
to tell who borrows from whom, for we have many undisputed 
instances of Sophocles’ indebtedness to Herodotus.'* Finally, many 
similarities between Herodotus and the tragic poets may be explained 
either by their belonging to the same period or their depending on 
what is, after all, the acknowledged common source of tragedy and 
history, that is to say the Homeric epic (F. Solmsen rightly reacted 
against a ‘tendency to discover an influence of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
even for ideas or motifs which are found in the epics’).'° 

In order to answer these questions, | shall first point out some 
isolated motives, which are also prominent in early and middle Attic 
tragedy, excluding those also found in Homer, such as double deter- 
mination. Secondly, I shall focus on ‘the tragedy of Croesus’ (Stahl 
(1968)) and the other stories of the rise and fall of barbarian kings, 
Greek tyrants, or Spartan leaders,” that have been dubbed ‘dra- 
matic’ or ‘tragic’,*’ because ‘they orchestrate many of these tragic 
motives into a tightly constructed narrative’. Finally, I shall com- 
pare in detail Books Seven to Nine of Herodotus with Aeschylus’ 
Persians. 


Tragic motives in the Histories 


In the Histores, there are characters faced with a ‘tragic choice’ like 
that of Pelasgus in the Suppliants or Agamemnon or Orestes in the 
Orestera, No doubt the best example is the wife of Intaphrenes (3.119), 
who has to choose among her closest kin the one she wants to spare, 
and decides in favor of her brother with an argument later echoed 
by Sophocles’ Antigone. But in some cases the tragic issue may be 


'S See Pinto (1955), Finkelberg (1995), Zellner (1997), West (1999c). 

 Solmsen (1959) 471-3 and (1974) 7 un. 15. See also Latte (1958) 19 and 
Herington (199!b) 7. 

* Tt is interesting to compare the lists of tragic /ogoi given by Schmid and Staehlin 
(1934) 569 (Croesus, Cyrus, Periander/Lycophron, Polycrates), Myres (1953) 77 
(Croesus, Cyrus, Cambyses, Polycrates, Darius, Cleomenes), Immerwahr (1966) 69-71 
(Gyges, Atys, Cyrus, Periander/Lycophron, Polycrates), Strasburger (1982) (Croesus, 
Psammenitus, Intaphrenes}, and Asheri (1988) 17 (Croesus, Cambyscs, Xerxes). 

2! Dramatic: Rosenmeyer (1982) 242; tragic: Immerwahr (1966) 69. 
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successfully evaded, a fact which prevents the Histories as a whole 
from being tragic, as is illustrated by the story of Pactyes (1.157.2- 
160.1). The inhabitants of Cyme, asked by the Persians to hand over 
Pactyes, are initially in the same situation as the hero of Aeschylus’ 
Suppliants: they have to choose between a war against a powerful 
adversary or the betrayal of a suppliant. What is morc, they have 
been deceptively advised by an oracle to surrender the suppliant to 
his enemies. But in the end, ‘unwilling either to surrender the sup- 
pliant and come to a bad end or to keep him and be besieged by 
the Persians’ (1.160.1), they escape the dreadful consequences of this 
tragic choice by sending Pactyes to Mytilene. 

Like Aeschylus, Herodotus sometimes pictured men who had to 
pay for the crimes of their ancestors,” as exemplified by the story 
of the brutal murder of Darius’ envoys (7.133.1-137.1). Because of 
this crime, the wrath of Agamemnon’s herald, ‘Talthybius, fell upon 
the Spartans who ‘were unable to obtain favourable signs for their 
sacrifices’ (7,134.2). The curse was allayed for some ime by the two 
Spartans who volunteered to offer their lives in atonement for Darius’ 
envoys and were spared by Xerxes. But long afterwards it fell upon 
their sons, who were put to death by the Athenians during the 
Peloponnesian War, clear evidence of divine intervention, according 
to Herodotus (7.137.1). Yet Herodotus also stresses that the Athenians, 
who were as guilty as the Spartans, apparently did not suffer any 
harm (7.133.2), thus demonstrating that he only partially shares the 
Aeschylean belief.” 

There are also traces of the tragic conception of revenge in 
Herodotus: the retribution exacted restores the balance by mirror- 
ing the crime even in the slightest details, as in the Orvesteia (Ag. 


a case in point, as is the vengeance of Hermotimus (he forced the 
man who castrated him to castrate all four of his sons before com- 
pelling the sons to castrate their father, Hdt. 8.105~6). But one may 
also point out the story of Pausanias, who is praised for his refusal 
to ‘repay the like for the like’ (én homoién apodidous, 9.78.3) by cut- 
ting off the head of Mardonius who, together with Xerxes, had cut 
off the head of Leonidas at Thermopylae. 

As in the tragedies of Sophocles, there are not only isolated instances 


» Schmid and Staehlin (1934) 569; de Ste Croix (1992) 24, (1977) 146. 
* On Talthybius, see also Boedeker, this volume (Ch. 3). 
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of neglected or misunderstood oracles in the Histories,* but also nar- 
ratives combining them in a tragic way, like the story of the fall of 
Arcesilaus of Cyrene and that of the twelve kings of Egypt. Arcesilaus 
was warned beforehand by the Pythia, first, if he found a kiln full 
of amphoras, not to fire them, and second, if he did fire the oven, 
not to enter the land surrounded by water (4.163). Yet he burnt 
alive his opponents and ‘realized only after the deed was done that 
this was what the oracle had meant’ (4.164.3). Then he kept away 
from Cyrene, ‘because he was afraid of the oracle and thought it 
might be the land surrounded by water’ (4,164.3), but he ‘missed its 
meaning’ (4.164.4), as became clear from his death in Barca. As for 
the twelve kings of Egypt, they only remembered the oracle that 
‘had declared that the one who should pour a libation from a bronze 
cup in the temple of Hephaestus would become master of all Egypt’ 
(2,147.4) after it had been accidentally fulfilled by Psammetichus. 
Besides, as in Oedipus Rex, their very attempt to outwit the oracle by 
banishing Psammetichus to the marsh-country brought about the 
fated outcome: enraged by this outrage, Psammetichus planned his 
revenge and succeeded in deposing the other kings (2.1512). 

But deceptive oracles do not always have a tragic outcome in the 
Histories, as is exemplified by the story of the last Ethiopian ruler of 
Egypt, Sabacus. Long ago, he had been told by an oracle ‘that he 
had to’ (Ads deoi, 2.139.3) rule over Egypt for fifty years. When the 
end of that period came, he was sent a deceptive dream advising 
him to gather ail the priests of Egypt and cut them in half. But he 
understood that the dream was but a way of provoking him to com- 
mit sacrilege, so that he might be harmed by either gods or men, 
and decided to leave Egypt ‘willingly’ (2.139.3). 

The Histories also feature ‘tragic warners’ and ‘wise advisers’ such 
as Calchas in Ajax or Teiresias in Antigone and Oedipus Rex,” who 
never succeed in preventing the disaster, for example, Solon, Croesus, 
Amasis, and Artabanus. Their only role in the narrative of Herodotus, 
as in Sophocles’ tragedies, is to foreshadow what is going to hap- 
pen and help the reader notice the blindness of the rulers who did 
not pay attention to them. As in Greek tragedy (e.g., Ag. 468-70, 


* Eig, the Euboeans ‘who did not pay attention to the oracle of Bacis’ (8.20.2) 
or the Athenians who were mistaken about the meaning of the wooden wall (8.51.5). 
§ \ 
” Bischoff (1932), Lattimore {1939). 
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experience, that ‘before his death no one can be said to be happy, 
but only lucky’ (1.32), that ‘divinity is envious’ (1.32.1 and 3.40.2) 
and ‘loves to smite the great’ (7.10e). 

But Herodotus introduces significant changes: his wise adviser is 
no longer a seer. He is ‘not defined any longer by supernatural infor- 
mation and inspired predication... but by a modest assumption of 
probability, which is established by empirical knowledge of man’s 
condition’ (Stahl (1975) 7). 

To these tragic advisers one may add the tragic seers whose ulti- 
mate archetype is Aeschylus’ Cassandra. Aware that ‘there is no 
escape’ (Ag. 1299), she bravely enters the palace to be killed. Like 
her, the seer Megistias, knowing his imminent death at ‘Thermopylae, 
decided to stay and ‘did not find the heart to desert the Spartan 
leader’ (7.228). But his sending back of his only son mitigates the 
tragedy. The story of the anonymous Persian who, on the eve of 
Plataea, told his fellow Theban of the defeat to come (9.16.3) and 
walked to his death ‘with a clear knowledge of what was in store 
for him, entangled in the net of necessity’ (9.16.3) comes closer to 
tragedy: the conversation of the Persian with his Greek interlocutor 
is modelled on the dialogue between Cassandra and the chorus in 
the Agamemnon (vv. 1296~8) and his conclusion: ‘it is the worst pain 
for men to know much and be impotent to act’ (9.16.4) precisely 
echoes the Aeschylean lines that underscore the bliss of ignorance 
and the pain of wisdom (Supp. 453-4; Ag. 1295). 

In the Histones, as in tragedy, characters are also ironically taken 
at their word. The Babylonian who jeered at the Persians’ unsuc- 
cessful attempt to capture Babylon and said ‘you will capture our 
city when mules have foals’ (3.151.2), offered it as something quite 
implausible. But it happened, and the Persian Zopyrus, now con- 
vinced that the capture of the city was fated, succeeded in devising 
a stratagem and sacking Babylon. In the same way, when the Spartans, 
urged by an oracle, demanded reparation from Xerxes for the killing 
of Leonidas, the king laughed at them, ‘then, pointing to Mardonius, 
who happened to be standing by him, “they will get,” he said, “all 
the satisfaction they deserve from Mardonius here”? (8,114.2). The 
death of Mardonius at Plataea (9.64) makes clear that Xerxes had 
unknowingly pronounced a prophetic truth, 


* Ag. 929-30; Trach. 1-3; OT 1528-30; And. 100-2. 
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Herodotus’ irony may also develop from a tacit dialogue with the 
audience. Like Sophocles, the historian, taking for granted a famil- 
iarity with his material and playing on the audicnce’s knowledge as 
opposed to his characters’ lack of foresight, builds upon this con- 
trast. However, to identify accurately all the occurrences of this 
species of ‘blind irony’,’’ it is crucial to define correctly the knowl- 
edge and expectations of Herodotus’ intended audience. If, as is pos- 
tulated by Fornara and Raaflaub,” the Histories are addressed to 
contemporaries well aware of the fall of ‘hemistocles, the lament- 
able end of Pausanias, and the ‘tyranny’ of Athenian imperialism 
(which are not directly mentioned in the Histories), one can see as 
‘magnificently ironic and tragic’ (fornara (197la) 65) not only his 
portrayal of Pausanias in Book Nine, but also his picture of Themis- 
tocles and his praise of Athens’ decisive contribution to saving the 
freedom of Greece. 

To conclude, there are obviously motives borrowed from tragedy 
in Herodotus. Yet our examination demonstrates that they are often 
transformed and do not imply a tragic vision of human life for the 
Histories as a whole. 


Herodotean Tragedies? 


If the label ‘tragic’ is applied to any complete reversal of fortune 
which is doubly determined by human motivation and by ‘what had 
to be’ (cf. Erbse (1992) 98), it is also tempting to describe as tragedies 
the many narratives of the falls of rulers in the Histones. But at a 
closer look, this statement nearly always has to be qualified. 


Palycrates 


Let us look first at the downfall of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, as 
narrated in Book Three. It is certainly possible to construe a ‘tragedy 
of Polycrates”’ by combining elements borrowed from a narrative 


*7 As labelled by Rosenmeyer (1996) 304. 

*6 Fornara (197la) 59-74 and Raaflaub (1987) passin. 

» Immerwahr (1966) 101, Evans (1991) 71, Chs. 13, pp. 296-7, and 23, pp. 
542-8, in this volume, 
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pretation of the Samian Maeandrius, who says that ‘Polycrates has 
fulfilled his allotted destiny’ (3.142.3). But the chain of events lead- 
ing to the death of the tyrant and his murderer is never presented 
as developing according to necessity or probability, as in a good 
tragic plot. 

Indeed, there are tragic motifs. To become the only ruler of Samos, 
Polycrates behaves like the sons of Oedipus: he kills one of his broth- 
ers and expels the other (3.39.2). The ‘miraculous’ (3.42.4) reap- 
pearance of the ring which he threw into the sea in the belly of a 
fish brought to him by a fisherman demonstrates the gods’ con- 
trivance through a series of coincidences, as in Sophocles’ Ajax, when 
Teucer points out the extraordinary relationship between the fate of 
Hector, dragged to death by the same belt which Ajax had given 
him, and Ajax, who dies by a sword which was a gift of Hector 
(Ajax 1028-37). A tragic discovery follows, but it is not the ‘tragic’ 
hero, Polycrates, who realizes the truth, but a friend of his, the 
Egyptian Pharaoh Amasis, who understands that ‘it is impossible for 
one man to rescue another from what was going to happen’ (3.43.1) 
and therefore formally renounces Polycrates’ alliance, thus escaping 
any tragic consequences linked to the latter’s downfall. 

But the fall of the tyrant, which is announced by ‘the warnings 
of his seers and the ominous dream of his daughter’ (3.124.1), has 
no link with his crimes. Tor the desire of the satrap of Lydia to cap- 
ture and kill Polycrates has nothing to do with any serious misdeed 
of the Samian tyrant and is at the end left unexplained,” since 
Herodotus leaves open the choice between two explanations which 
emphasize either the absurdity of the revenge or its disproportion- 
ate character (3.120,1-122.1). 

The true conclusion of the story of Polycrates is the death of 
Oroetes, which is clearly presented as a punishment for the death 
of Polyecrates.*! However, among all the crimes which explain why 
Darius is eager to punish Oroetes—he did not oppose the Median 
usurpers, killed two distinguished Persians, and got rid of one of 


” According to Herodotus, ‘Oroetes had not suffered any damage or been 
maligned by Polycrates and did not even laid eyes on him’ (3.120.1). According to 
Diedorus (10.16.4), Polycrates was seriously guilty, having murdered some Lydians 
who came to him as suppliants. 

* Hdt. 3.126.1: ‘but not long alierwards, Oroetes was overtaken by the powers 
that avenged Polycrates’ and 3,128.5: ‘that was how Oroetes the Samian was over- 
taken by the powers that avenged Polycrates of Samos’, 
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Darius’ couriers (3.126.1-127.1)—there is no mention of the death 
of Polycrates. 

So the narrative of Polycrates’ fall is not to be assimilated to a 
true tragedy, where, according to Aristotle ‘the reversal should arise 
from the internal structure of the plot, so that what follows should 
be the consequence of what happened before according to necessity 
or probability’ (Poetics 1452a18-20); rather, the story of Polycrates is 
what is considered in the Poetics as the worst kind of play, that is to 
say ‘an episodic plot, where the various episodes succeed each other 
without probable or necessary sequence’ (Poetics 1451b34—5). 


Demaratus, Cleomenes, and Leotychides 


In Book Six, the deposition of Demaratus is to be explained by the 
juxtaposition of ‘what had to be’ (6.64.1) and human motivations, 
‘the grudge harboured by Cleomenes against a fellow king who spread 
malicious stories about him... out of envy and spite’ (6.61.1), and 
the resentment felt by Leotychides towards a man who deprived him 
of the woman to whom he was engaged (6.65). In agreement with 
Cleomenes, Leotychides swore an oath against Demaratus, declaring 
he had no right to the throne, because he was not the son of the 
former king Ariston (6.65.3-4). When the Spartans decided, at his 
instigation, to refer the matter to Delphi, Cleomenes secured the 
support of one of the most influential Delphians, who persuaded the 
Pythia to give the appropriate answer (6.66.1-2). Later on, Leotychides 
became the cause of the exile of Demaratus whom he outraged pub- 
licly (6.67). In the end, Leotychides ‘had to pay for what he did to 
Demaratus’ (6.72.1), and Cleomenes also came to a bad end. 

A close look at the text demonstrates, however, as in the case of 
Polycrates, that the misfortune of the two Spartan kings is not directly 
connected to what they did to Demaratus. Leotychides was banished 
from Sparta and his house demolished, only because he had later 
accepted a bribe and was caught red-handed (6.72.1-2). As for 
Cleomenes, he went mad and committed suicide. According to 
Herodotus (6.75.3), most Greeks explained his madness as a pun- 
ishment for inducing the Pythia to tell lies about Demaratus’ origin. 
But the punishment does not mirror the crime, as it does in tragedy. 
Moreover, this is only one among the four contradictory explana- 
tions given for the death of Cleomenes.* 


*” On Demaratus, see also Gh, 3, in this volume. 
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Cypselus and Perrander 


The stories of the Corinthian tyrants Cypselus and his son Periander 
have also been interpreted as a tragedy.’ Vernant (1962) has drawn 
a convincing parallel between the Oedipus legend and the birth- 
story of Cypselus, which begins with an obscure oracle to be under- 
stood only later, when connected to a second one (5.928). As in the 
Oedipus story, a man who has no child comes to Delphi to ask 
about his chances of conceiving an heir (5.92B). He receives a threat- 
ening answer, which is followed by a failed attempt to avert the clis- 
aster announced by the oracle by getting rid of the child. When the 
child is grown up, he goes to Delphi and as a result seizes power 
in his native city. But the dissimilarities are as obvious as the simi- 
larities. The child is to become a threat not to his father, but to his 
fellow-citizens and their rulers, the Bacchiadae; and the oracle, far 
from being menacing, foretells his prosperity. As a matter of fact, 
Cypselus, in sharp contrast to Oedipus, ruled over Corinth for more 
than thirty years and died at the height of his power (5.929). 

However, the oracle had its negative side. It announced that the 
Cypselids would rule over Corinth only for two generations. Viewed 
from this angle, the story of the feud between Periander and his son 
Lycophron, which was told before (3.49-53), retrospectively appears 
as the consequence of an ancestral curse. It is also in itself a tragedy 
reminiscent of the Ovesteia or Sophocles’ Electra. Periander has killed 
his wife. As a consequence, his youngest son, who has been informed 
about the murder by his grandfather, refuses to talk to him, Periander 
retaliates by turning his son out of his house and forbidding anyone 
to receive him or even speak to him. The son becomes destitute 
and, when offered by Periander to come back home, echoes the 
Sophoclean Electra by turning down a life of luxury and privilege 
in the palace with an ironic answer which is reported indirect speech. 
Later on, Periander attempts twice to make his peace with his son. 
His third attempt is about to succeed (he has agreed to leave Corinth 
and settle in Corcyra), when the Corcyreans murder the son to pre- 
vent the coming of the father, an ironical ending which introduces 
the ‘too late’ motif so familiar to the readers of Sophocles. 


** See also Ch. 3, pp, 113-14, in this volume. 
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Astyages and Cyrus 


Herodotus’ account of the birth and upbringing of Cyrus, which is 
given a strikingly dramatic form," also incorporates motifs which, ‘if 
not directly borrowed from Athenian tragedy, at least have a cousinly 
relationship’ (Evans (1991) 53). It is indeed a tragedy for Astyages 
(he is overthrown by Cyrus) and for Harpagos (his son is killed 
because of the very measure taken by his father to ensure his safety). 

Like Laius,” who was warned by an oracle that his son would 
kill him, Astyages is sent two ominous dreams regarding his daugh- 
ter’s son. As a consequence, he marries his daughter to a man far 
below her (a reaction analogous to that of the Euripidean Aegisthus, 
who marries Electra to a peasant, see Erbse (1992) 34) and attempts 
to kill her child, who is, however, like Oedipus, saved by a herds- 
man. The identity of Cyrus is finally uncovered in circumstances 
analogous to the anagnérisis of Oedipus Rex (by threatening the herds- 
man with torture), and Astyages is overthrown because of two ‘tragic’ 
mistakes (Pelling (1996) 75~6). First, he wrongly believed that the 
prophecy had been fulfilled, since Cyrus had become a play king. 
Second and worse, after punishing Harpagos, who disobeyed his 
orders by not killing the child himself, and serving him the flesh of 
his own son, a punishment which duplicates the feast of Thyestes 
which was also served ‘under the pretence of happily celebrating a 
feast day’ (Aesch. Ag. 1595), he became a victim of até and, ‘blinded 
as it were by the gods’ (1.127,2), placed Harpagos in command of 
the army sent to fight against Cyrus. This tragic motif is developed 
with a typically tragic irony.” Astyages’ speech is as ambiguous as 
Clytemnestra’s address to Agamemnon in the Oresteia: ‘concealing his 
anger’ (1.118.1), he asks Harpagos to send his son to the palace, 
announces his intention to offer a sacrifice as a thank-offering for 


* Tt includes a succession of dialogues reported in direct speech between Astyages 
and Harpagos (1.108.5~5), Harpagos and his wife (1.109.2-4), Harpagos and the 
herdsman (1.1103), the herdsman and his wife (1.111.2-112.3), Artembares, the 
Persian noble whose son has been beaten up by Cyrus and Astyages (1,114.3), Cyrus 
and Astyages (1.1 15,1-3), Astyages and Artembares (1.116.2), Astyages and Harpagos 
(1,117.2-118.2), Astyages and the Magi {1.120.2~6), Astyages and Cyrus (1.121). 
On the Cyrus story, see also Boedcker (Ch. 5) and Gray (Ch. 13), this volume. 

*® On this parallel, see Evans (1991) 52. 

* According to Burkert (1983) 108-9, ‘the details of the story were probably 
taken from the feast of Thyestes, for we know that Herodotus was preceded by the 
versions in the Afsmaionis, Pherecydes and Aeschylus ‘Agamemnon’ and may be by 
Euripides’ Thyestes, which may be prior to 425, according to Erbse (1992) 33. 
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Cyrus’ survival and invites him to the feast. Besides, the contrast 
between the delusion of Harpagos, who went home thinking that ‘it 
was a great thing to have come off so lightly’ (1.119.1) and his dread- 
ful discovery that he has caten the flesh of his son would not be out 
of place in a Sophociean tragedy. The dialogue between Harpagos 
and Astyages, which closes the episode, suggests that Harpagos was 
no less deluded in his revenge: by helping Cyrus to become king 
and enslave the Medes, he was most foolish and most unjust, ‘most 
foolish, because, when he might have been king himself, he gave 
another man the power, most unjust, because mercly on account of 
that supper, he brought the Medes into slavery’ (1.129.3). But the 
conclusion of the story—at least for Astyages—is not tragic: whereas 
Laius was killed by his son, ‘Cyrus did not do Astyages any harm 
and kept him by his side’ (1.130.3). 

Herodotus’ account of Cyrus’ life also follows a tragic pattern. 
The Cyrus who overthrew Astyages and campaigned successfully 
against Croesus and Babylon was a wise king, aware of the insta- 
bility of human life (1.86.6) and protected by the gods (1.124, 126). 
He is succeeded by a Cyrus who, in his campaign against the 
Massagetae, becomes foolish and does everything wrong.’ He con- 
siders himself more than human and has to be reminded by Croesus 
that he is only a man (1.204.2; 207.2). As a result, he misunder- 
stands the dream which predicts his own death and the accession of 
Darius to the throne as a manifestation of divine care for his per- 
son (1.209.1-210.1). Like Croesus before him (1.13; 1.33.1), ‘he pays 
no attention’ to admonitions (1.213.1), becomes ‘overconfident’ (1,212.2; 
cf. Marg (1965) 295-7) and ‘insatiate’ (1.212.2, 3) because of the 
magnitude of his successes, and, in the end, experiences a reversal 
whose completeness is manifested through echoes between the begin- 
ning of the narrative and its end.” In the dream of Astyages, a vine, 
growing from the genitals of his daughter and spreading over the 
whole of Asia, presaged Cyrus’ rule over Asia. Wine plays a major 
role in his fatal campaign against the Massagetae as well. Tomyris’ 
son was defeated by wie and the queen, who had sworn to make 
aytus pay for his treachery by ‘satiating him with blood’ (1.213.1; 
214.5), cut off his head and ‘put it into a weneskin’ (1.214.4) filled 
with human blood. 


7 Avery (1972) 336-41 and Stahl (1975) 19-35. 
%® Immerwahr (1966) 165-7. 
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Cambyses 


The story of Cyrus’ successor, Gambyses, is divided into two parts: 
his madness and his crimes (3.1-38) and his punishment (3.61~6). 

The first part is tragic insofar as it is a picture of a change for 
the worse. In the beginning, Cambyses behaved as a humane king 
towards the defeated Psammenitus, as did his father Cyrus towards 
Croesus (3.14~15; cf. Erbse (1992) 49). Then, contrary to the nomot 
of the Persians and the Egyptians alike, he outraged and burnt the 
corpse of the Egyptian king Amasis (3.16.1-4). Disregarding the warn- 
ing of the Ethiopian king, he launched an ‘unjust’ (3.21.2) campaign, 
which ended in disaster. He sinned against the gods and their priests,” 
committed the worst crimes against his own kin (incest and murder, 
3,30~2), and outraged his most faithful servant and the noblest among 
the Persians (3.34—5), All these were ‘the acts of a madman’.*? Only 
the murder of his brother Smerdis can be assimilated to a tragic 
hamartia, since Cambyses put him to death because he misinterpreted 
a dream (3.30.2~3) and feared that his brother might kill him and 
rule. 

As rightly emphasized by Erbse ((1992) 55), tragic motives come 
to the fore in the second part of Cambyses’ story, in a narrative 
interrupted by dialogues and culminating in the great speech addressed 
to the leading Persians by their dying king, Cambyses’ mortal wound, 
located ‘in the place where he himself had stabbed the god of the 
Egyptians, Apis’ (3.64.3), is a perfect example of tragic retribution," 
followed by ‘what from Aristotle we have learned to think of as 
“tragic discovery” and to associate to fifth century drama’ (Gould 
(1989) 76). In the end, Cambyses is ‘brought back to his senses’ 
(es6phronése, 3.64.5). Like Heracles in the Trachiniae, who understands 
too late the meaning of the oracles given to him (vy. 1159-61, 
1164-71), he grasps only then the true meaning of previous omens. 
The Smerdis of his dream was not his brother but the Magus, and 
therefore ‘the murder of his brother had been all to no purpose’ 
(3.64.2), The Ecbatana where he was due to die according to the 
oracle at Buto, was not-—as he thought--the Median Ecbatana: ‘as 


% He burns the oracle of Zeus Ammon (3.25.3), wounds the Apis-calf and orders 
the Egyptian priests to be whipped (3.29.12). 

1 dt 3:25, 30,..33,. 34, 35, 37, 38, 61. 

" Reinhardt (1940) 347, Gould (1989) 75. 
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it turned out the oracle meant Ecbatana of Syria’ (3.64.4), And his 
words ‘this is the place where it is assigned that Cambyses, son of 
Cyrus, should die’ (3.64.5) echo the exclamation of Heracles in the 
Trachiniae. ‘Alas, 1 understand in what a plight I am’ (1145), Cambyses 
also realizes that his behaviour was wrong: he had ‘acted with more 
haste than judgment’ and ‘wholly mistook what was going to be’ 
(3.65.4). This moment of realization also involves, as in tragedy, the 
discovery of a general truth regarding the human condition, The 
hero of the Trachiniae understands at last that ‘only the dead are 
spared pain’ (1173); Cambyses discovers that ‘it is not after all in 
the nature of man to avert what is going to happen’ (3.65.3). The 
last speech of Cambyses has a tragic ring as well. His command to 
the Persians that they should take revenge on the Magi and ‘regain 
their dominion ‘by cunning if the Magi have won it by cunning, or 
by force if they have achieved their purpose by ferce’ (3.65.6), echoes 
the oracle telling Orestes to hunt down the murderers of his father 
‘after the same fashion’ (that is ‘by cunning’) and to ‘return murder 
for murder’ (Choeph. 273-4, 555-9). Last but not least, the descrip- 
tion of Cambyses’ death, which shows a king ‘bitterly lamenting the 
cruelty of his lot’? and Persians ‘tearing their clothes and showing 
their sympathy by a great deal of crying and groaning’ (3.65.6~67.1) 
suggests an ending similar to that of the Persians of Aeschylus, where 
the king’s lament is echoed and amplified by the chorus of Persian 
elders. 

Included in the tragedy of Cambyses is the tragedy of Prexaspes 
(Reinhardt (1940) 345~7). In a reverse way, it parallels the story of 
Harpagos, which was part of the Astyages drama. Like Harpagos, 
Prexaspes was ‘the most trusted’ (3.30.3) of the king’s friends. But, 
as opposed to Harpagos, when Prexaspes was given the order to kill 
the king’s brother, he remained faithful and carried out his duty. 
Yet, like Harpagos, he had his son killed by the king (3.35.1~4). But 
instead of the expected betrayal and revenge, he finally decided, after 
the death of Cambyses, not to side with the Magi who had taken 
him into their confidence, ‘since he had been cruelly treated by 
Cambyses’ (3.66.3). After agreeing to make a declaration that Smerdis 
was still alive, he ‘revealed the true state of affairs’ (3.75.2) before 
committing suicide. 
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Croesus 


The comparison of these two stories within a story demonstrates on 
a small scale how skillfully Herodotus manipulates in different ways 
the motifs he borrowed from tragedy. The same conclusion is to be 
drawn from the analysis of the Croesus-ogos, which is, according to 
most scholars, the most ‘dramatic, tragic and theatrical’” /ogos and 
best demonstrates the influence of tragedy on the Histones (Stahl 
(1968)). In fact, many of the tragic motifs that are scattered in other 
narralives are here put together. Yet one may be reluctant to fol- 
low Myres and read the whole Lydian éogos as ‘the prose scenario 
for a tragic “Capture of Sardis” like the Capture of Miletus... . The 
sketch of the rise of the Mermnadae stands for the prologue; 
the scene between Croesus and Solon is the ironic counterpart to 
the scene between Creon and Tiresias in Antigone, followed by the 
death of Atys, as by that of Haemon... When Croesus is on the 
pyre... Apollo (comes) as deus ex machina. Between these epeisodia the 
digressions on Athens and Sparta fall into place as antistrophic 
stasima’ (Myres (1953) 76-7). I would rather distinguish, with Lesky 
and Herington,” first, a tragedy of Gyges (1.7~13), which determines 
the fate of the dynasty,** second, a tragedy which involves Croesus, 
his son and a man who in the past has killed his brother unwill- 
ingly and ends with the death of the son and the suicide of his invol- 
untary murderer (1.34~45)." 

Like an Aeschylean tragedy, the story of Gyges involves, along- 
side human motivation, a supernatural strand of causation, since “dis- 
aster had to befall Candaules’ (1.8.2), The hero, Gyges, is placed 
twice in a ‘truly tragic situation’."® First, he ‘cannot find a way out’ 
(1.10.1), when obliged by the king to see the queen naked in her 
own bedroom. Second, ‘forced’ (1.11.4) by the queen to choose 
between two roads, either to kill or to be killed, he is ‘forced to 
become against his own will the murderer of his mastcr’ (1.11.4), a 


® Evans (1991) 45 quotes Myres (1914), Grene (1961), Page (1962), Immerwvahr 
(1966) 97-101. See also Chs. 9 and 13 in this volume. 

 Lesky (1977} passim, Herington (1991b) 6-7. 

" On the Gyges-tragedy, see Stahl (1968) passim and Ricks (1973) 32. 

* For an analysis of the Atys-story as a tragedy, see Immerwahr (1966) 70-1, 


Lesky (1977) 227 is right in thinking that this does not imply a direct borrowing 
from an existing Atys tragedy. 


Snell (1973) 201; Stahl (1975) 2. 
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choice which will have tragic consequences for his descendants."’ 
The similarities between this tragic choice and that of Aeschylean 
heroes faced with two equally grievous alternatives, such as Pelasgus 
in the Suppliants, Agamemnon at Aulis in the Agamemnon, or Orestes 
in the Choephorvi, are obvious. The circumstances of the murder also 
deserve attention. Gyges is supposed to attack Candaules ‘starting 
from the very place from where he has been shown the queen naked’ 
(1.11.5). In the same way, Sophocles made clear in his Electra that 
Aegisthus would die at the place where he killed Agamemnon (£1. 
1495-6). 

According to a definition of responsibility which is objective and 
collective, as in the tragedy of Aeschylus (see Said (1978) 265~6), 
this murder, though committed under compulsion, by a man who 
‘followed a woman’s treacherous instructions’ (1.9.1), as acknowl- 
edged by Apollo himself, is nevertheless a crime, since Gyges ‘has 
killed his master and held his office, to which he had no claim’ 
(1.91.1). It calls for a revenge, which will come in the fifth genera- 
tion: Croesus will pay for the crime of Gyges (1.13.2, 91.1). Similarly 
in the Seven against Thebes (743-52), the third generation, that is, the 
two sons of Oedipus, had to atone for the sin of Laius, who, over- 
come in the same way by the will of a woman, disobeyed the order 
of Apollo and begot a son. 

The transformation of Gyges into a tragic hero seems to be due 
to Herodotus, as demonstrated by a comparison with the two other 
extant versions of Gyges’ usurpation, handed down by Plato (Rep. 
359c6~360b2) and Xanthus (FGrHist 90, 44 11-47). In the Republic, 
Gyges is a lucky shepherd, who cannot resist the temptation to get 
hold of the throne without risk: having discovered by chance a golden 
ring which makes him invisible, he becomes the lover of the queen 
and, together with her, kills the king and seizes the throne of Lydia. 
In the Ludiaka, Gyges kills the king to escape death, because he has 
fallen in love with Candaules’ wife who has told her husband about 
Gyges’ betrayal. 

The publication by Lobel of a papyrus fragment preserving parts 
of the speech in which the wife of Candaules tells of Gyges’ visit to 
her bedroom has opened new possibilitics for the interpretation of 
the Herodotean account. With the exception of Lloyd-Jones (1952), 


* Pohlenz (1937) 61, Stahl (1968) 393. 
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who suggests a different possibility (‘the fragment would be a part 
of an tambus of Archilochus, deliberately or accidentally translated 
into the Attic dialect’) without, however, absolutely ruling out the 
possibility that it is a fragment of a tragedy, all the scholars who 
have written on the fragment have unanimously assigned it to a 
tragedy. But relying on arguments from the metre and the vocabu- 
lary, they have reached widely different conclusions regarding the 
date of the play and its relation to the Histories. 

lor some scholars (Lobel, Page, Cataudella, and Snell), this is 
an early tragedy, anterior to Herodotus and to be attributed either 
to Phrynichus, lon of Chios, or, more vaguely, a pupil of Aeschylus. 
According to the majority,” it is a Hellenistic tragedy. It is there- 
fore possible to suppose cither that the play depended on Herodotus 
or that it is the source of the Herodotean account (given that we 
have only sixteen lines from this play, it is difficult-~to say the least~~ 
to assess its impact on Herodotus; besides, the example of Aeschylus’ 
Persians’ impact on the last books of the Histories—on which more 
will be said below—seems to exclude a prion the possibility of major 
borrowings).”° As far as I am concerned, I would rather share the 
scepticism of Raubitschek (1955) and Holzberg (1973), who, after a 
careful examination of all the arguments pro and contra, leave open 
the question of the date. 

The second tragedy (1.34—45) is much closer to Sophocles. Right 
from the beginning, Herodotus alludes to a predetermined fate: ‘the 
righteous anger of a god (nemesis) took hold of Croesus because he 
thought himself the most blessed of men’ (1.34.1). Yet he carefully 
presents this interpretation as a mere guess (hds eikasai, 1.34.1). The 
episode follows immediately after Croesus’ conversation with Solon 
(1.30-3), which makes clear that the king is unable to pay attention 
to the warning of a wise man, whom he wrongly abuses as a fool, 
a tragic irony which Stahl accurately equates with the insults hurled 


“ Lobel (1950), Page (1950), (1951), {1962}, Cataudella (1957), Snell (1973). Relying 
on the fragments of a hydria from Corinth published by Beazley in Hesperia 25 
(1955) 305-19 and dated in all probability between 470 and 460 or 450, which 
represents Croesus on his pyre, but also a Greek youth playing the flute (which 
suggests an actual scene of a tragedy), and combining it with the evidence of the 
papyri, Page suggests that there existed a trilogy on the fall of the royal house of 
Lydia in the first half of the fifth century. 

* Latte (1950), Maas {1950}, Galiano (1950/1), Kakridis (1951), Cantarella (1952), 
Gigante (1952), Lesky (1953), Bickel (1957), Kassel (1974), Erbse (1992) 4-5. 

® “This is the conclusion reached by Lesky (1977), Evans (1985), and Erbse (1992) 5. 
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by the Sophoclean Oedipus at the seer Teiresias.”' In fact, there are 
many more echoes between Oedipus Rex and the tragedy of Croesus. 
Like Oedipus, Croesus, warned by the gods of a disaster to come, 
does his best to prevent the fatal outcome: told by an oracular dream 
that one of his sons was to dic struck by an iron weapon (1.34), ‘he 
got him a wife, saw to it that he no longer took the field with the 
Lydian soldiers whom he used to command. He also removed all 
the weapons, javelins, spears and so on from the men’s rooms’ 
(1.34.3). When persuaded by his son to send him to a hunt, he again 
took every precaution by asking Adrastus, whom earlier he had 
received as a friend and ritually purified of a murder, to pay back 
his obligation by ‘watching over’” his son. Nevertheless, his son is~— 
ironically~killed by the spear of the very man whom his father has 
appointed to watch over him. 

Besides, Atys, like Oedipus, plays an active part in the decision 
which ultimately causes his death: he is the one who convinces a 
reluctant Croesus to allow him to participate in the hunt, by demon- 
strating to him that the dream does not say anything about a boar’s 
tusk. 

Last but not least, there is Adrastus, who accidentally becomes a 
murderer and commits suicide, like the heroine of Sophocles’ Trachiniae. 
He first kills his brother ‘unwillingly’ (1.35.3). Then, also by acci- 
dent (his spear misses the boar and hits Croesus’ son) and during a 
hunt in which he becomes involved against his wishes (1.42.1) he 
kills his benefactor’s son. Forgiven by Croesus, who ‘pities him’ and 
agrees that ‘he was not guilty of this crime’ (1.45)-—as does Hyllus 
in the Trachiniae, when he finds out the truth about his mother (Trach. 
934-5, 1134-42), he kills himself (see Said (1978) 267-8). 

The way in which these two narratives are organized is also rem- 
iniscent of tragedy, as many scholars from Myres to Laurot have 
pointed out.’ More precisely, they have underlined ‘the masterly 
interweaving of direct and indirect speech’ in these two episodes, 
which both, like an Attic tragedy, stage three characters~~-Candaules, 
his wife, and Gyges, and Croesus, Atys, and Adrastus. 


* Stahl (1975 ) 6 quotes OR 375; see also OR 433-6, 

* Hdt. 1.41 obAaKxov; 42 + puAcscew. ... tod pLAdoooOVTOS. 

* See Myres (1953) 76-8, Immerwahr (1966) 70-1, Stahl (1968) passim, Rieks 
(1975) passim, Lesky (1977) 225, Fornara (1983) 171-2, Evans (1991b) 45--7, Herington 
(1991) 6, Laurot (1995) passim. 

* Gould (1989) 54 and Stahl (1975) 4. 
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In the major part of the Croesus logos (1.46-92), the formal sim- 
ilarities with tragedy are less obvious. As opposed to the tragic action, 
which occupies only a short span of time, the events which take 
place extend over a long period. Besides, there are only two dia- 
logues between Cyrus and Croesus at the very end of the narrative. 
Yet, the same tragic combination of supernatural causation and 
human motivation is to be found there. The fall of Croesus and the 
capture of Sardis, which have been repeatedly announced by a por- 
tent (1.78.1), and a series of oracles given right at the beginning of 
the expedition (1.46-58) or even long before it (1.84, 85; see Stahl 
(1975) 10-11), demonstrate that ‘it is impossible even for a god to 
escape the lot assigned’ (1.91.1), an idea which is not specific to Attic 
tragedy and may well be found in the /had. But there is at least one 
detail which may be a direct borrowing from tragedy. In her answer 
to the complaint of Croesus, the Pythia alludes to a partially suc- 
cessful bargaining by Apollo: ‘unable to divert the Moirai from their 
course’ (1.91), the god nevertheless gained for Croesus three extra 
years of prosperity. One is reminded of Aeschylus’ Eumenides,” where 
the Erinyes reproach Apollo for beguiling the Moirai in order to help 
Admetus. But some responsibility is also laid on man. In reaction 
to Croesus, who after his fall accused his evil daimén and the god of 
the Greeks of having ‘encouraged’ him to campaign against Cyrus 
by means of ‘deceptive’ oracles (1.87.3; 90.2), the Pythia points out 
the mistake of the king, who did not ‘understand’ the meaning of 
the two oracles given to him by Delphi (1.91.4, 5)—an interpreta- 
tion finally accepted by Croesus (1.91.6) and confirmed by a narra- 
tive which describes Croesus as deluded by ‘hope’ (1.54.1; 56.1; 71.1; 
75.1; 77.4), ‘trusting . .. ambiguous oracles’, whose meaning he ‘misses’ 
(1.71.1: hamartin tou khrésmou; 73.1; 75.2), and unable to listen to the 
advice given to him by the ‘wise’ Sandanis (1.71.2-4).°° 

But the conclusion of the story, as Herodotus chooses to tell it,” 
is not tragic,” since Croesus escapes death (he is miraculously res- 
cued by Apollo) and, after learning wisdom through suffering,” 


» 723-8. Cf. Rieks (1975) 31. 

* On the blindness of Croesus during the campaign against Cyrus, see Marg 
(1963) 292-3 and Stahl (1975) 8-10. 

*” On the other versions of the fate of Croesus afler the sack of Sardis, sec 
Burkert (1985) passin. 

* Evans (1991) 48 points out that ‘the fall of Croesus is a qualified one’. 

* Hdt. 1.207.1. On the limits of this wisdom, see Stahl (1975) 19-36. 
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assumes towards Cyrus and later towards his son Cambyses”’ the 
role played by Solon in his own life.®! Besides, one has to note that 
the tragedy of Croesus is but one side of the coin. The other is the 
success story of Cyrus, a success that is not to be explained only by 
‘the good luck’ (1.87.5) of the Persian king, but also by careful plan- 
ning, clever stratagems and accurate observation (1.79.1; 80.4; 84.4). 


Herodotus’ Histories and Aeschylus’ Persians” 


Herodotus knew and used Aeschylus’ Persians, as is demonstrated by 
a series of verbal echoes particularly in reported or direct speeches.” 
For instance, as Broadhead, and How and Wells have pointed out 
in their commentaries,” Artabanus in the Histories, as well as Atossa 
in the Persians, portrays a king led astray by his ‘consort with bad 
men’.®’ What is more, the prophecy of Bacis quoted approvingly by 
Herodotus (8.77} and the speech delivered by Themistocles after 
Salamis (8.109.2-5) interpret Xerxes’ defeat in the same way as 
Aeschylus. Like Darius in the Persians, the oracle, after emphasizing 
the ‘madness’ of the aggressor, attributes the Persian setback to ‘divine 
Dike, which quenches Koros, the son of Hubris. When Themistocles 
says: 

Indeed we did not do it. It was God and heroes, who were jealous 

that one man in his godless pride should be king of Asia and of Europe 

too~-a man who is impious and reckless, who burns and destroys the 


statues of the gods and dared to lash the sea with whips and bind it 
with fetters (8.109.3) 


he precisely echoes the words of the Aeschylean Darius (Pers. 745-8, 
809-12). But what in the Persians was the final message of the 
play has become a mere argument in the /fistories. For this grand 
speech serves a very personal purpose. As Herodotus says (8.109.5), 
Themistocles wanted to prevent the Athenians from pursuing the 


 Hdt. 1.155-6: advises Cyrus to spare the Lydians and punish only Pactyes and 
his tollowers; 207: advises Cyrus to cross the river and fight the Massagetae on 
their own territory by tricking them (two examples of advice followed by Cyrus: 
1.208, 211); when he accompanies Cambyses in his expedition against Egypt, he 
warns him against reckless behaviour (3.36). 

5! Marg (1965) 294, Stahl (1975) 13-4, 20. 

® See also Ch. 24 in this volume. 

® Immerwahr (1954) 28, Herington (1991b) 6. 

® Broadhead (1960) ed Pers. 753-5 and How and Wells (1928) ad Hdt. 7.16. 

°° Persians 753: Kaxoic OutA@v avépdow, Hdt. 7.16 a: av8panev kaxOv odio. 
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Persians, thus laying the foundation for a future claim upon Xerxes, 
if he happened to get into trouble with the Athenians. 

Besides, a close examination of these correspondences suggests that 
Herodotus more often than not displaced, adapted or even significantly 
altered the meaning of the phrases he borrowed. His description of 
the grief of the Persians tearing their clothes, weeping and wailing 
(9.99.2), which is clearly derived from the end of the Persians, does 
not take place after the king’s arrival, but before it. In the Histories, 
it is Xerxes who tells the leading Persians that he has been think- 
ing how not to fall short of his predecessors and how to add as 
much power as they did to the Persian empire, while in the Persians 
he was blamed for not increasing the possessions inherited from his 
father (Hdt. 7.8; Pers. 754-6). When Artabanus, now in favour of 
the expedition, tells Xerxes to do his best to help the god who offers 
him such an opportunity, he ironically echoes the lesson drawn by 
Darius from the failure of Xerxes: ‘when a man is striving, god assists 
him’ (Hdt. 7.18; Pers. 742). Yet, the best illustration of the gap 
between Herodotus and Aeschylus is their opposite use of the famous 
sentence ‘Remember Athens’. In the Histories (5.105; 6.94), Darius 
orders a slave to remind him of the Athenians, in order to take his 
revenge on them for the sack of Sardis; in the Persians, he asked the 
chorus to remember the Athenians and their victory to prevent them 
from sending another expedition (vv. 823~6). 

Such differences may warn the reader against overestimating the 
influence of the Persians on the narrative of Herodotus. A close read- 
ing of Books Seven to Nine shows in fact, besides similarities, great 
discrepancies between the two interpretations of the second Persian 
War. 

Given that the tragic poet and the historian both wanted to pic- 
ture a major reversal of fortune,” they contrasted sharply the begin- 
ning and the end of the expedition. Like the prologue and the 
parodos of the Persians, Herodotus’ two descriptions of the Persian 
army, the catalogue of the troops and the calculation of their num- 
ber before the first major battles of the war in Book Seven,’ pro- 
vide a spectacular display of the power of Xerxes, which only serves 
to bring out better the magnitude of his disaster. The exodos of the 
Persians, with the appearance of a king in rags and without men 


* On the reversal in the Persians, see Said (1988). 
& Hidt. 7.41-2, 54-5, 60-99, 184-6 and Persians 16-59, 65-87. 
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escorting him, is matched by the account of his arrival at the 
Hellespont ‘with hardly a fraction of his army’ (8.115.1). 

In the Histories as in the Persians, the ill-fated outcome of the war 
is announced by a series of signs sent by the gods. The dream of 
Atossa, the omen of the eagle and the hawk which follows it, and 
the oracle given m the past to Darius and alluded to in his dialogue 
with Atossa (176-211, 739-41) are paralleled in the Histories not only 
by the words of the wise Artabanus, who predicts the disaster night 
at the beginning of the expedition, but also by a string of dreams, 
oracles, and portents.”’ But these divine signs are sometimes used by 
Herodotus in a way which is more like Sophocles than like Aeschylus. 
Whereas in the Persians the queen and the chorus were well aware 
of their threatening character (v. 211), in the Histories they are either 
misinterpreted by the Magi as foreshadowing a catastrophe for the 
Greeks” or neglected by Xerxes (7.58.1). 

According to Herodotus and Aeschylus alike, the expedition was 
doomed to fail right from the start, because it was a manifesta- 
tion of hubris (Pers. 808, 821; Hdt. 7.1602; 8. 77.1). Both writers see 
the conquest of Greece as the first step towards an universal empire: 
the parodos of the Persians, which pictures a king leading his troops 
‘against the whole world’ (74), is echoed in the Histories by the first 
speech of Xerxes, who plans to make the Persian empire ‘cotermi- 
nous with Zeus’ heaven’ (7.8y2).” Both agree that Xerxes violated 
a natural order guaranteed by the gods by bringing together two 
lands, Europe and Asia, which were intended to remain separate, 
and by enslaving people who by nature are free. In Aeschylus, the 
parallelism of these two attempts is made manifest in the emphasis 
laid on the ‘bridging’ (in Greek ‘yoking’: wv. 72, 722) of the Bosphorus, 
which is powerful and assimilated to a god (723, 746), by means of 
‘fetters’ (745, 747), and the recurrent simile of the yoke of slavery 
(50, 191, 196, 594). What is more, the dream of Atossa (181-99) 
clearly brings together the two themes of uniting and enslaving (the 
two women who were allotted two separate domains, the Greek land 


The prophecies announcing a failure which are omitted by Onomacritus: 7.6; 
the third dream of Xerxes: 7.19.1; the eclipse of the sun when the army leaves 
Sardis: 7.37; the tye portents which occur at Sardis and after the crossing of the 
Hellespont: 7.57-8. On the dreams, see also below, p. LH. 

 Hdt. 7.19: the third dream of Xerxes and 37.3 the eclipse. 

® See also 7.53.2 (Xerxes) and 7.209.4 (Demaratus). 
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and that of the barbarians, are put under the same yoke). Similarly, 
Herodotus pictures a Xerxes who transgresses natural boundaries, 
not only by bridging the Bosphorus and linking the two continents,” 
but also by cutting a canal through Athos (7.22.1-24.2). This turn- 
ing land into sea is another way of interfering with nature, as is 
demonstrated by the oracle warning the Cnidians against digging a 
canal and transforming a peninsula into an island (1.174.3~-6). Like 
Aeschylus, Herodotus also suggests a correspondence between the 
bridge (‘yoke’) over the Bosphorus and the ‘yoke’ of servitude in the 
first speech of Xerxes (7.881, 51). Moreover, after the first bridge 
was destroyed by a storm, he pictures a king commanding that a 
pair of ‘fetters’ (7.35.1) be thrown into the sea, but, in contrast to 
Aeschylus, he suggests that Xerxes may later have repented (7.54.3). 

The Persians were also guilty of sacking and burning the temples 
of the Greek gods, ‘Their impiety, which was vigorously condemned 
by the Aeschylean Darius (Persians 809-12), is illustrated on several 
occasions in the Histones.” But it is mitigated by Herodotus’ allusion 
to Xerxes’ possible remorse after the burning of the Acropolis (8.54) 
and his reminder that this fire was set in retaliation for the burn- 
ing of the temple of Cybele by the Grecks during the sack of Sardis 
(5.102.1). 

As a consequence, the defeat of the Persians is explained in a 
slightly different way by the tragic poet, who stresses the role of the 
gods, and the historian, who puts more emphasis on the part played 
by natural forces in the Persian defeat.” 

According to Aeschylus, the Aubris of Xerxes and his sins brought 
on a downfall which has to be explained by a supernatural inter- 


827-88), who is the mouthpiece of the poet, or by an envious and 
deceitful god, as suggested by the messenger (353-4, 454-5, 495-7, 
513-14), the queen (472-3), the chorus (515-16, 532-4) and Xerxes 
himself (909-12). Herodotus’ attitude is more complex. Like Aeschylus, 
he may sometimes take for granted a direct intervention of the divin- 
ity: the wrecking of the Persian fleet sailing round Euboea is to be 


” Hdt. 7.8B1; 1OBl; 33; 34; 36; 8.20.2; 9.1204. 

™ Hdt. 8.32.2, 33.1: the burning and pillaging of the temples in Phocis; 35.1.2: 
the attempt to plunder Apollo's temple at Delphi; 8.53.2: their stripping the tem- 
ple of its treasures and burning everything on the Acropolis. 

® For a different view, see Ch, 8, pp. 193-4, in this volume. 
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explained by a ‘god’ who was doing everything to make the Persian 
fleet equal to the Greek and prevent it from being much superior 
(8.13)--an explanation which may answer the words of the messen- 
ger, who explained the defeat of the Persians at Salamis as due to 
a god who tipped the scales against the Persians by allocating them 
an unequal share of luck (Persians 345~7), But Herodotus usually 
qualifies this type of explanation and distances himself from it, by 
placing it into a speech or by putting it in quotation marks with 
formulas such as ‘it is said’ or ‘X said’, as in the case of the storm 
at cape Sepias, the intervention of the two giant warriors who routed 
the Persians at Delphi, the miracle of Thria, or the appearance 
before Salamis of a phantom in the shape of a woman.” It is only 
for minor incidents—the drowning of the Persians at Pallene or the 
fact that they did not enter the shrine of Demeter at Plataea»~that 
Herodotus accepts or even suggests himself a supernatural explana- 
tion (8.129.3; 9.65.2). 

On the contrary, he often draws attention to the decisive inter- 
vention of natural forces, This theme was already adumbrated in 
the Persians. According to Darius, who, like Artabanus in the Histories, 
often speaks on behalf of the author, the land itself is the ally of the 
Greeks, by killing through starvation the mass of the Persians (792-4), 
a truth already demonstrated in the play by the description of the 
Persian retreat by the messenger (488-91), Artabanus goes further. 
He tells Xerxes that the land and the sea ‘the two mightiest pow- 
ers in the world are his worst enemies’: the sea, because ‘there is 
not a harbour anywhere big enough to receive your flect’ and the 
land, because it will not produce enough food for such a large army 


predictions. Herodotus alludes to the ruin of those who had to enter- 
tain the Persians (7.118). He mentions rivers which failed to provide 
enough water for their needs (7.127.2; 187.1). He describes how the 
troops of Xerxes, during their retreat after Salamis, had to ‘eat grass 
where they found no grain and strip the barks and leaves of trees 
of all sorts cultivated and wild because of hunger’ (8.115.2). He tells 
how many among the men of Artabazus after Plataea ‘succumbed 
to hunger and exhaustion’ (9.89.4). He also pictures their ships 
wrecked by the storms because there was not enough room on the 
short stretch of beach (7.188.1—3), 


™ Hdt. 7.189.1, 189.3; 8.38, 39.1, 63.1, 84.2, 
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Until now, we have only pointed out changes of emphasis from 
Aeschylus to Herodotus, Turning to the presentation of Xerxes’ deci- 
sion and the analysis of the causes of the second Persian War which 
it supposes, we shall see major discrepancies of form as well as of 
content between the Persians and the Histories. 

First the form. Whereas the two sets of causation, human and 
supernatural, are closely entwined in the Persians, Herodotus keeps 
them apart. The human motives are expressed in the reported speech 
of Mardonius and the speeches delivered during the council of the 
leading Persians which follows (7.5-11); the supernatural visitations, 
put in quotation marks by the formula ‘as it is said by the Persians’ 
(7.12.1), occur in the dreams which follow and play a decisive role 
in Xerxes’ decision (7.12-18). 

Second the content. In the tragedy of Aeschylus, the decision of 
Xerxes to take ‘revenge’(vv. 473-5) on Athens for the defeat of 
Marathon is consistently presented as the consequence of a passionate 
desire of the king (233: Ypeip’, 826: GAAwv épaoBetc), which betrays 
his ignorance,” his lack of understanding,’® or even his madness (719: 
éu@poavev), a ‘disease’ which is sometimes explained by his temper 
(he is young (13, 744, 782) and rash (718, 754: Bovdpioc)), by the 
intervention of bad advisers (753-8), or a deception sent by the gods 
(93, 472, 831). As is demonstrated by the long speech where Darius 
rewrites Persian history (765-81), this decision is totally at odds with 
the policy of Xerxes’ predecessors, beginning with Medus, the epony- 
mous hero of the Medes, and Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
empire, With the exception of the usurper Mardus, they knew how 
to ‘control their passions’ (767) and had a ‘sound mind’ (772). 
Therefore, they were beloved by the gods and successful (768, 772). 
The Aeschylean Cyrus in particular was a wise ruler who limited 
his conquests to Lydia, Phrygia, and Ionia (770-1), that is, to Asian 
territories included in the domain allotted to the barbarians by the 
gods (186-7). The Aeschylean Xerxes is also totally opposed to a 
father whose advice he has forgotten (783). For the Aeschylean Darius 
is a king who did not transgress the limitations assigned to the Persian 


® Persians 361: ob Euveic, &6A0v 373: od yap tH LéAAOV Ex BeGv Aniotato., 454: 
KaK@s T6 téAAov iotopOv., 744: 148° od Katedac. 

™® Persians 552: Svogpdvac 725: wh ppoveiv KakGc, 749: odK edBovAia, 829: 
Gwppovelv Kexpnpevov. 
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empire by the gods (he never crossed the river Halys)’’ and never 
did any harm to the Persians.” 

On the contrary, the Herodotean Xerxes, at the beginning of Book 
Seven, did not possess any great wish to invade Greece. It is only 
those around him, Mardonius and the Peisistratidae, as well as the 
Aleuadae in ‘Thessaly, who were anxious to campaign.” Among the 
arguments put forward privately as well as publicly by Mardonius 
and repeated by Xerxes, the only one which may be an echo of 
Aeschylus is revenge." But it is less a cause than a pretext, as is 
said not only by the Greek envoys to Gelon (7.157.2), but by Herodotus 
himself (7.138.1). 

The two political arguments that appear in the two speeches of 
Xerxes and seem to influence his decision are absent from the Persians. 
This is no surprise, for the first one, that Greece has to be con- 
quered because it is a fertile country (7.8.02), turns on its head the 
commonplace contrast between Greek poverty (7.102.1) and Persian 
wealth, and the second one (7.11.2), which presents the expedition 
as a ‘pre-emptive strike’ (Evans (1991) 14) and introduces the idea 
of a struggle for survival and the ‘them or us’ attitude, ‘clearly points 
to the period around the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War’ (Raaflaub 
(1987) 228). 

Moreover, the argument which carries the day and appears in the 
first speech of Xerxes as well as in the dreams which are sent first 
to Xerxes and then to Artabanus, the iron law of impcrialist expan- 
sionism, is foreign to Aeschylus. In Book Seven, Xerxes opens his 
speech by saying that by launching a campaign against Greece, he 
is not establishing a new nomos, but is only following the one he 
inherited from his predecessors: ‘I learn from our elders that we 
have never remained inactive (oudama ké etremisamen), since we took 
the sovereign power from the Medes, when Cyrus deposed Astyages.’ 
(7,801). 

At Abydus, before the crossing of the Bosporus, he again praises 
the undertakings of his predecessors: ‘It was by taking risks that my 


” Persians 864-6. In the Histories (1.72) the Halys is a boundary between the 
Persian and the Lydian dominions, but in Isocrates (Arespagiticus 80 and Panathenaicus 
59), it is presented as a limit which has not to be transgressed by the Persian land 
forces. 

® Persians 535 &BhoBRs and 663, 671 Gxaxoc, 855 axe&Kas. 

" Hdt. 7.6: éxBuutis, rpobupin, zpoomptyoveo. 

® Hat. 7.5.3; 8.a2,B1,2; 91; 11.2,3: 7 occurrences of tynwpdc, Tytm@ptn, tiwwpeer. 
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ancestors brought us to where we stand today. Only by great risks 
can great results be achieved. We are therefore acting like them...’ 
(7.50.3), According to Xerxes, this nomos is sanctioned by heaven: ‘It 
is a god who leads us on this way’ (7.801), This is also demonstrated 
by the dreams which follow and play a decisive role in the final 
decision (cf. Said (1981) 22-5). The god who appears there and rep- 
resents, like the god alluded to by Xerxes, the genius of the Persians, 
also expresses the ‘inevitability’ (7.17. 2: to Khreon genesthat) of the cam- 
paign (7.17.2). As opposed to the god of Agamemnon’s dream in 
Book Two of the /liad—a dream with which Xerxes’ dream has been 
too quickly identified (e.g., Regenbogen (1930b) 98-9), he is not 
deceitful." In the Jéad, the Dream was plainly lying when telling 
Agamemnon that the time had come to sack the city and that the 
Trojans were doomed (2.11—15, 28-33 = 65-70). But in the Histories 
the god does not say that Xerxes will be victorious, only that he is 
wrong to change his mind (7.12.2), and he warns him of the con- 
sequences: ‘Just as in a moment you rose to greatness and power, 
so in a moment you will be brought low again’ (7, 14), for it is dan- 
gerous for a young king, who has just come to power, to show some 
weakness by changing his mind. It is only Artabanus who interprets 
this divine impulse as a promise of disaster: ‘since it is God’s will 
and since apparently (hds eotke) heaven itself is about to send ruin 
upon Greece’ (7.18.3) and the ‘apparently’ emphasizes the subjec- 
tive character of this interpretation (Kéhnken (1988) 28). 

It is tempting to oppose this daimén, who embodies the character 
of the Persians, to their moira, as it is defined in Aeschylus’ Persians. 
In the tragedy, the moira, assigned to the Persians from old by the 
gods, commanded them to fight land battles only, besieging citics 
and using their cavalry, thus preventing them from overstepping the 
boundaries between Europe and Asia and limiting their empire to 
Asia (Persians 94-9). On the contrary, in the Histories, the ‘god’ leads 
the Persians to extend their empire indefinitely. 

The Persians’ drive to ever increase their conquests goes back to 
Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire. This restlessness is per- 
ceived, right at the beginning of the Histones, by the queen of Babylon 
and her subjects (1.185.1: owk atremizousan; 190.2: ouk atremizonta). And 


| As Evans (1991) 15 rightly points out, ‘though Herodotus has borrowed from 
Homer the literary device, he has shifted the emphasis’. For the dreams, see also 
Ch. 5, p, 103, and Ch. 9, pp. 221-3, in this volume. 
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the continuity of Persian imperialism is brought out not only by the 
speeches of Artabanus who, at the beginning of Book Seven, com- 
pares the projected campaign against Greece with the expedition of 
Darius against the Scythians (7.1002-3, yl~2; 18.2) and other dis- 
astrous expeditions of his predecessors, such as the campaign against 
the Massagetae of Cyrus and the campaign against the Ethiopians 
of Cambyses (7.18.2), but also by the narrative of Herodotus. lor 
Cyrus never stopped enlarging his empire: after ‘subduing’ Croesus 
(1.130.3), ‘enslaving’ the Ionians (1.161, 169.2), ‘laying waste’ all the 
cities of Asia Minor (1.177) and ‘conquering’ Babylon (1.201.1), ‘he 
desired to have the Massagetae in his power’ (1.201.1) and was only 
stopped in his conquests by death. His son and successor Cambyses 
was even more eager to enlarge the empire: after his campaign 
against Egypt, he wanted to attack the Carthaginians, the Ammonians 
and the long-lived Ethiopians (3.17.1), and it was only the lack of 
provisions and the threat of cannibalism which put an end to this 
expedition. Last but not least, Darius in the Histories, far from being 
a wise king and the polar opposite of his son, is similar to him. It 
would be easy to demonstrate—and it has already been done by 
many scholars for the Scythian expedition®—that Herodotus’ nar- 
rative draws many parallels between the campaign of Xerxes, the 
Scythian expedition, and the first Persian War. 

Viewed from this angle, the campaign of Xerxes is no longer an 
accident caused by the rashness of a young king, as it was in the 
Persians. It becomes the logical outcome of the unlimited expansion- 
ism which characterized the rulers of Asia right from the beginning.” 
‘The tragedy of Xerxes has been replaced by the tragedy of Persian 
imperialism, which may be read as a warning addressed by Herodotus 
to the contemporary representatives of imperialism, that is the 
Athenians."! 


* Tvans (1991) 18 n. 3+ mentions Bornitz (1968) 125-30, Wood (1972) 94-100, 
Hunter (1982) 206-25; Hartog (1988) 34-60. See also Said (1981) 25~7. 

“ Fornara (197 1a} 29 rightly points out that ‘this theme becomes prominent and 
central’ only in 7-9. 

" Moles (1996) and Ch. 2 of this volume. 
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Clearly, tragedy should be numbered among the literary influences 
on Herodotus, If we look for direct borrowings in the Histories, we 
have to conclude, with Evans ((1991) 5), that ‘it seems that Herodotus 
borrowed tragic elements when it suited his dramatic purposes, but 
they were literary devices designed to catch his audience; they did 
not inform his historical vision’. But if we pose the question thus; Is 
Herodotus, like Thucydides, a ‘tragic historian’ (MacLeod (1983) 
157)? Is there ‘a tragic view of history’ (Fornara (1971a) 78) in 
Herodotus? it becomes difficult to give a simple answer. 

If we label as tragic a narrative which demonstrates the lmita- 
tions and instability of human conditions (Stahl (1975) 1), we may 
say that the Histories, like Homeric epic, are a case in point. In the 
world of Herodotus, as in the allegory of the jars in Book 24 of the 
Iliad, there is no perfect happiness and complete self sufficiency: ‘no 
man is able to lay his hands on everything any more than a coun- 
try can produce everything it needs’ (1.32.8). The concept of divine 
jealousy, which prevents living beings from growing excessively, a 
concept endorsed by many Herodotean characters,” is but a trans- 
lation of the same idea into religious terms. ‘This truth is exemplified 
not only by the destinies of great kings and rulers, but also by anec- 
dotes concerning ordinary individuals such as a certain Ameinocles: 
the tempest that destroyed four hundred ships in the neighbourhood 
of Sepias ‘made him a very rich man’, but Herodotus adds: ‘but in 
other respects he proved less fortunate.For he met with a distress- 
ing disaster in the form of the murder of his son’ (7.190). 

An even greater emphasis is put on the theme of human insta- 
bility in the Histories. As Herodotus himself says in the prologue, 
‘human prosperity never abides long in the same place’ (1.5.4).%° This 
also holds good in the case of power: ‘most of the cities which were 
great once are small today and those which used to be small were 
great in my own times’ (1.3.4). It is also valid for virtue. Before 
Plataea, the Athenians acknowledged in their speech that ‘the very 
men who once were brave and helpful could today be cowards, and 
yesterday’s cowards might be today’s heroes’ (9.27.4), a truth which 


® Hdt. 1.32.1: Solon; 3.40.2: Amasis; 7,10e1, 46.4: Artabanus; 8.109.3: ‘Themi- 
stocles. 
® This is echoed by Solon (Hdt. 1.32.4), Croesus (1.207.2), and Artabanus (7.4). 
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is illustrated in the Histones by the parallel transformations of Croesus, 
the fool who becomes wise, and Cyrus, the wise man who becomes 
a fool. 

It is precisely this pervasive instability which prevents the Herodotean 
world from being ‘tragic’, if tragedy implies the belief in an iron law 
of history. Each fall of a ruler is balanced by the rise of another 
and all disasters have a bright side. What prevents Herodotus’ Histories 
from being as tragic as Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian war is 
perhaps the impartiality’? and the Panhellenic perspective (Fornara 
(1971a) 90) of the father of history, as opposed to the Thucydidean 
focus on Athens and the decline and fall of its empire. Therefore | 
propose, as a paradoxical conclusion of a paper devoted to ‘Herodotus 
and Tragedy’ that Cornford ((1907) 137-9) was right, afier all, in 
opposing nearly a hundred years ago, an epic Herodotus to a tragic 
Thucydides. 


* Gomme (1954) 110-2 and Strasburger (1955) 579-80. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, POLITICS: 
HERODOTUS AND ‘THE INTELLECTUAL TRENDS 
OF HIS ‘TIME 


Kurt A. Raaflaub 


The Greeks go about things in the wrong way. (Mardonius, 7.9.2) 


Introduction 


The purpose of this chapter is threefold: to survey the many ways 
in which Herodotus shares in contemporary intellectual trends, that 
is, in ideas and theories developed by philosophers, sophists, and ‘sci- 
entists’ before and in his time; to discuss his contribution to the 
advancement of historical and political thought; and to explore the 
thesis that, despite major differences, Herodotus in many respects is 
much closer to Thucydides than scholars usually allow.' I thus begin, 
paradoxically, with Thucydides, an Athenian who spent twenty years 
in exile (4.104-8; 5.26.5), presumably returned to Athens after the 
end of the Peloponnesian War, and most likely died in the mid- 
390s. From the beginning of the war he collected material for a his- 
tory (1.1; 5.26) and probably composed drafis of a narrative; large 
parts, however, must have been written or revised after the war. 
Thucydides thus traced and tried to understand one great war at 


' Translations (often with slight modifications): Waterfield (1998) for Herodotus, 
Strassler (1996) for Thucydides. I completed and submitted this chapter in 1999, 
well before the publication of Thomas (2000) which is crucial for the second sec- 
tion; unfortunately, at this late stage I can only acknowledge its contribution by 
adding references to the footnotes. I owe thanks for valuable comments to Deborah 
Boedeker, Carolyn Dewald, Irad Malkin, Rosaria Munson, Marek Wecowski, and 
the Fellows of the Center for Hellenic Studies in 1999-2000, esp. Peter Hunt, Ted 
Lendon, and John Marincola. 

* On all this and the entire section on Thucydides, see esp. Hornblower (1987); 
(1994a) 17, 24-9; (199-4b}; (1996b) (with recent bibliog.): de Romilly (1963); Cawkwell 
(1997). Date of death: Hornblower (1987) +. 151-3; see also Hunter (1977). 
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the very time when Herodotus was writing the history of another 
and presented some of his /ogot in ‘lectures’, perhaps even in Athens. 
Thucydides certainly knew the Histories and in his own work reacted 
to his most important predecessor. He shares with him—~long antic- 
ipated by Homer~~an ‘overarching thematic conception, a great war’, 
and a passion for war as the greatest challenge to human arefé and 
most enduring source of human glory.’ 

For my present purpose, some specific characteristics of ‘Thucydides’ 
work are especially important. One is that he usually does not give 
us insight into the evidence or train of thought underlying his nar- 
rative. Early on, he explains, in famous chapters (1.20~2), his method- 
ology and then simply tells us the results of his investigation.* Second, 
Thucydides’ writing of history focuses almost exclusively on political 
events (of which warfare is a crucial part); hence it is to him, mod- 
ern scholars conclude, that we owe ‘the discovery of political his- 
tory’ Third, his interpretation is often based on theoretical assumptions 
that were current in his time, as attested by Euripides and the “Old 
Oligarch’, among others, and on ideas developed by philosophers, 
sophists, and medical writers.° 

Fourth, Thucydides offers his work as ‘an everlasting possession 
(ktéma es avei), rather than a prize composition which is heard and 
then forgotten’ (1.22.4).’ In other words, familiarity with history is 
useful—presumably as a means to master future challenges. Clearly, 
however, history can serve this function only if it contains a stable 
element in its constant flow and infinite variety. Thucydides finds 


* In emphasizing the similarities between the two authors—an aspect still far too 
often ignored—I am aware of the obvious risk of making Herodotus look too much 
like Thucydides: this is not my intention (see below at n. 106), On Thucydides and 
Herodotus, see recently Stahl (1983) 219 n. 37 fend); Pelling (1991); Moles (1993) 
esp. 98 ff; Seanlon (1994), and esp. Hunter (1982); Hornblower (1987) Ch. 1; 
(1992b); {1994a) 22 (quot.), 25; (1996a) 19-38; (1996b) 1521; Rood (1999). On 
Herodotus and Homer, see Boedeker, this volume (Ch. 5, pp. 97-109). 

* But see Gribble (1998) on authorial interventions in Thucydides. 

* Strasburger (1954b); Momigliano (1958} 4—5 = (1966) 130-1. 

® Euripides: Finley (1942), (1967); de Romilly (1984), Pscudo-Xenophon: Frisch 
(1942) 79-87, but see de Romilly (1962). Theory: e.g., Hussey (1985); Hornblower 
(1987) Ch, 5; Rechenauer (1991); Price (2001) Ch. | (with bibliog.). 

’ Hornblower’s formulation ((1991) 61}. In aganisma es to parachréma akouein most 
scholars (e.g., Hornblower, ibid; Fornara (1971a) 60; Gould (1989) 112) see an allu- 
sion to Herodotus’ performances; cf 1.21.1. Boedeker (1995) raises a dillerent pos- 
sibility (elegiac praise poetry on historical events, such as Simonides’ elegy on Plataea: 
Sim, 10-8 in West (1992): see Boedeker and Sider (2001)); cf. Hornblower {1996a)} 
27-8, 39-40. 
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this in human nature which he considers essentially unchanging. 
Hence empirical data collected from history make it possible to 
analyse, categorize, understand, and anticipate human behaviour- 
in comparable situations men will always act similarly—and, by exten- 
sion, the course of political developments." Thucydides’ thinking here 
seems influenced by medical theory; his descriptions of the plague 
in Athens (2.47~53) and the civil war in Corcyra (3.81-4) offer spec- 
tacular diagnoses of socio-political illness. Logically, then, typical 
behaviour is attributed to communities as well: as the antithetical 
portrait of Athens and Sparta illustrates (1.70-1), each has its own 
distinct character that prompts it to act in specific ways; yet in com- 
parable situations they would act similarly (1.76).° 

Fifth, human nature is dominated by two antithetical desires~~for 
liberty and power--which determine individual and collective action; 
ideals or laws are unable to contain them (3.45), Hence they pro- 
vide the primary categories of historical explanation; where they fall 
short, individual decisions and incalculable chance (iuché) need to be 
taken into account. ‘This view of history as a constant struggle for 
power and domination (dunamis and arché), rooted in human nature, 
in which the strongest prevails without consideration for tradition, 
laws, or justice, originates in sophistic theories contrasting phusis and 
nomos, nature and human convention~~best known to us frem Plato’s 
Gorgias and Republic 1, It is applied most radically to historical expla- 
nation in the Melian Dialogue (5.84—-114), a set piece designed to 
analyse the nature of imperialism, just as the piece on the stasis on 
Coreyra analyses the nature of civil strife.' In such set pieces and 
in carefully crafted speeches the historian reminds us of his understand- 
ing of the essential factors that drive human decisions and actions. 

Sixth, Thucydides engages in a persistent effort at demythologiz- 
ing and de-ideologizing history. Through sclection, emphasis, and 
direct statement he reveals the truths that in everyday politics are 


* 1.22.4 ch, eg, 1.84.4; 3.82.2. See Reinhold (1985); Hornblower {1996a) 61 
with bibliog. 

°* This is confirmed by ‘Chucydides’ demonstration of how Sparta too eventually 
turns from liberator to oppressor of the Greeks (Raaflaul (1985) 248-57), an idea 
developed fully in Xenophon’s Hellenica: Tuplin (1993); Dillery (1995); Sterling (1998), 
Stasis in Thucydides: Price (2001). 

" Bibliog. on power and imperialism in Thucydides is immense; it is cited in 
Raaflaub (1994) 105 n. 6; see also Ober (2001). Freedom: e.g., Diller (1962). Phusis 
and nemos: Heinimann (1945); Guthrie (1962-9) 3, Ch. 4. Melian Dialogue: Andrewes 
in Gomme et al. (1970) esp. 182-8; Crane (1998) esp. Ch. 9 (links with Herodotus). 
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camouflaged by propaganda. For instance, in the Melian Dialogue 
the Athenians declare that they will not use ‘beautiful phrases say- 
ing, for example, that we have a right to our empire because we 
defeated the Persians ..., a great mass of words that nobody would 
believe’ (5.89). In reality, of course, the Athenians did use such ono- 
mata kala, but the historian’s tent is to show that, whatever they 
say, the true motives of individuals and states are hunger for power 
and selfinterest.!’ Overall, then, the historian extricates from the 
mass of historical data the basic forms of political motives, actions 
and relations, within and between communities, that underlie all his- 
torical events and processes and that help us to cut through appear- 
ances and reach a deeper understanding." 

Keeping all this in mind, we now turn to Herodotus. He was no 
Athenian, although he spent time in Athens and was passionately 
concerned with and about this city.'* He came from Halicarnassus, 
a Dorian polis with strong Carian elements in an area that was dom- 
inated by Ionian politics and thinking and had long served as a 
bridge between east and west, and he spent most of his life away 
from home as an exile, traveller, and colonist. His specific back- 
ground and experiences are often considered important in explain- 
ing his openness, unbiased and balanced outlook, and interest in 
other cultures and in history.'* He is usually thought to have died 
around the mid- to late-420s, a quarter-century before Thucydides, 
presumably shortly after his work was published. Because of the like- 
lihood of extensive ‘pre-publication’ of parts through recitation and 
other means, the concept of ‘publication’ in this case now appears 
much more complicated and may no longer be useful as a dating 
device. Moreover, Charles Fornara and others have offered com- 
pelling arguments for the possibility that he was alive and still work- 
ing on his Histories a few years later.'? However that may be, Herodotus 


' Cf, eg, 1.73.2, 75.3, 76.2; 6.83.2; Strasburger (1958); Raaflaub (1985) Ch, 5. 

* See Hunter (1982) for Thucydides’ (and Herodotus’) focus on processes, espe- 
cially the rise and fall of empires (arché}. 

'S Suasburger (1955) (with Harvey {1966}); Ostwald (1991); Moles (1996) and this 
volume (Ch. 2}, See also Résler (Ch. 4). 

" E.g., Gould (1989) 7-8; Thomas (2000) Ch. 1. See also Boedeker (1998) (on 
the status as critical outsider Herodotus shares with Thucydides}; Syme (1962) 40 
(‘exile may be the making of an historian’); Hornblower (1987) 27-8, 


tobet (1977); Evans (1979a); (1991) 89-90. Prepublication: below at n. 46. On 
these issues, see also Moles, this volume (Ch. 2) and Résler (Ch. 4). 
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certainly experienced the early years of the Peloponnesian War and 
much of the intellectual ferment of the Periclean and immediate 
post-Periclean years. We should expect these experiences to have left 
a mark in his work. 

The common view holds, however, that Herodotus really belonged 
to an earlier generation, that he remained rooted, despite some over- 
laps with ideas of sophists and medical writers, in traditional beliefs, 
and that he did not work with theoretical assumptions.'® Accordingly, 
until recently his relations to current intellectual trends were inves- 
tigated much less thoroughly and with less sophistication than is the 
case with Thucydides, Titles one can cite in this context are still rel- 
atively few. It is perhaps symptomatic too that in speaking of “Herodotus 
and his contemporaries’, Robert Fowler thinks only of historians and 
ethnographers; would he do the same when discussing Thucydides?’ 
Such assessment has, of course, been facilitated by Herodotus’ specific 
ways of organizing and presenting his material, arguing his case and 
narrating his story. In all these respects he is different from Thucydides, 
and ‘different’ has all too often been taken to mean not only ‘ear- 
lier’ but also ‘more primitive’. 

In deliberate contrast to such views [ propose here that Herodotus’ 
interpretation of history is no less influenced by theories and over- 
arching concepts of historical causation and dynamics than Thucy- 
dides’~even if he does not overtly argue with theory; that he is no 
less eager to work out the main forces that drive history and to 
debunk propaganda and ideologies—even if he does this indirectly 
rather than directly; that he is no less concerned with political his- 
tory~~even if he does not focus narrowly on politics; and that he 
offers us no less insight into his main concerns and principles—even 


lo 


See the summary of this view in Vhomas (2000) 6-8. 

Fowler (1996); by contrast, Hornblower (1987) 16 thinks, when mentioning 
Thucydides’ contemporaries, first of ‘the “pre-Socratic” thinkers... in the broad- 
est sense (Le., doctors and orators as well as philosophers)’. See also Hunter (1982) 
274, and the difference in the ‘Wege der Forschung’ volumes dedicated to Herodotus 
{Marg (1965)) and Thucydides (Herter (1968)): theory figures prominently im the 
latter, not at all in the former. Recent changes: e.g., Miiller (1981); Lateimer (1986), 
(1989); Hornblower (1987) Ch. | (esp. 16, referring to a statement by Myres (1953) 
43: ‘In the collection of facts about Man, and in the interpretation of them, Herodotus 
is the only “Pre-socratic” writer who is preserved in full’); Thomas (1993), (1997) 
(see 131-2 for the sharp contrast bewveen Herodotus and Thucydides traditionally 
emphasized in scholarship), and esp. (2000), For the persistence of traditional beliefs 
and explanations in Herodotus, see, e.g., Lloyd (1979) 29-32; Meier {1987} 47, 52. 
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if he does not formulate them abstractly.'* In this chapter, [ shall 
discuss first correspondences between Herodotus and his intellectual 
predecessors and contemporaries among philosophers and scientists, 
then look more closely at the role of historical and political thought 
in his work, and at the end return to the question of similarities 
with Thucydides. 

In principle, I suggest, we should think of Herodotus as interact- 
ing with rather than simply depending on contemporary intellectual 
trends or ideas found in other works. The author of the medical 
treatise on Airs, Waters, Places, preserved in the Hippocratic corpus, 
probably did not invent the theorics of the influence of climate and 
environment on national character that both he and Herodotus, per- 
haps around the same time, applied in characteristically different 
ways to their very different subjects. Just as analogies between 
Thucydides and Euripides, among others, indicate not that one 
depended on the other but that both drew on ideas and modes of 
thinking that were current in their time, so too, | think, Herodotus, 
sophists, and medical writers, among others Gncluding Thucydides), 
all drew on a large and vibrant pool of ideas and methods that, 
although probably each originating with one author and at one 
specific time, interacted with one another, were advanced further by 
such interaction, and became part of an intellectual Aomé in late fitth- 
century Hellas.’? Such interaction probably was especially intense 
and productive in Athens but certainly not limited to it. Moreover, 
for a Greek ‘intellectual’, whether thinker, writer, or artist, whether 
historically interested or not, Athenian or not, the domestic and 
imperial policies, the past and present role of Athens offered extra- 
ordinary opportunities and a special challenge which could not but 
deeply affect his outlook and thinking.” 


' T find support for these suggestions especially in the works of Hunter, Hornblower, 
and ‘Thomas, cited earlier. 

Similarly Fowler (1996) 69. See Hunter (1982} 282-4 for the need to estab- 
lish the intellectual and theoretical context in which Herodotus and ‘Thucycicles 
developed their interpretation and methodology of history—a need now largely met 
for Herodotus by Thomas (2000). Thucydides and Euripides: n. 6. Airs, Haters, 
Places: below n. 41. On the development of genres: Depew and Obbink (2000). 

8 Ostwald (1992); Sakellariou (1996); Boedeker and Raaflaub (1998). This is tue 
cven if one tries to avoid Athenocentrism {see Thomas (2000) 9-16). 
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I begin by mentioning some patterns of thought or ‘habits of mind’ 
that Herodotus shares with many authors.*! These include, most 
basically, an immense mterest in what is wondrous and astonishing 
(thémaston); such curiosity, although already visible in Homer’s epics, 
was greatly enhanced by the expansion of the Greek horizon espe- 
cially in the sixth and early fifth centuries.” Another pattern might 
be labelled ‘the post hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy’, which dictates that 
what is older must be the cause or origin of what is younger; it 
underlies much of the popular belief that the Greeks imported many 
of their gods, customs, and laws from Egypt. For example, ‘the 
Egyptians were the first people in the world to hold general festive 
assemblies, and religious processions and parades, and the Greeks 
learnt from the Egyptians. My evidence for this suggestion is that 
these activities have obviously been going on in Egypt for a very 
long time, whereas they have only recently started in Greece’ (2.58, 
cf. 104). Related with this pattern is the Greek obsession with the 
protos heuretes and the conviction that a specific thing or custom can 
have originated only in one place and at one time.” 

Furthermore, Greek thought tends toward schematization: it empha- 
sizes polarity between opposed things, antithetical patterns, symmetry 
and linear as well as cyclical developments. Hence, for example, the 
importance of genealogies in history as well as cosmogonic and 
theogonic speculation, or the symmetry in early world maps~~a fallacy 
Herodotus fights (4.36) but succumbs to in turn when discussing the 
course of the Nile and its relation to the Danube (2.33-4), just as 
he over-schematizes the difference between Egyptian and foreign cus- 
toms: ‘almost all Egyptian customs and practices are the opposite of 
those of everywhere else’ (2.35-6)." Closely related is the custom of 


7! Lloyd (1975) 1.141-35; ch 156 (quot.). 

” See below at n. 37. Barth (1968): Lloyd (1975) 1.141-7, 153-4; Bloomer (1993) 
{emphasizing ‘Herodotus’ peculiar vision, .. that sees not the average or the typi- 
cal but the extreme as definitive and worthy of record’ (33). 

3 Other examples include 1.171 (Caria); 2.4, 43, 49-50, 177; 4.180 (Egypt); 
4.189 (Libya); by contrast, the Scythians do not import customs from elsewhere: 
4.76-80. See Froidefond (1971); Hunter (1982) Ch, 2 and 102, 272 (Herodotus as 
a ‘diffusionist’). Lloyd (1975) 149-60, 147-9 and in this volume (Ch. 18}; Zhmud 
(1997) 57-60 discuss this fallacy and reject the historicity of many of these bor- 
rowings and of the connected travels of famous personalities to Egypt. Prétos heuretés: 
Kleingiinther (1933), 

“Cf 3.106-16; 4.5; 4.82 with 2.35. See generally G. Lloyd (1966); A. Lloyd 
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thinking through comparison and analogy: they provide the means 
to explain and reconstruct, to progress from the known to the less 
known and draw inferences even on the unknown.” Again related 
are two widely popular types of argument: that from past experience 
(Xerxes’ uncle, Artabanus, uses Darius’ failure against the Scythians 
and the near-destruction of the bridge over the Danube to advise 
against a campaign to conquer Greece (7.10)), and the argument 
from probability (Helen could not possibly have been in Troy dur- 
ing the war because any sane ruler would have returned her to the 
Greeks immediately or at least after the Trojans incurred the first 
heavy losses (2.120.1-3)).”° 

All these patterns of thought were greatly advanced and enhanced 
by intellectual developments connected first with the emergence of 
Ionian philosophy from the mid-sixth century, then with the emer- 
gence of sophistic and scientific thinking from the mid-fifth century. 
Although Herodotus rarely mentions them by name, it is abundantly 
clear that he was thoroughly familiar with the ideas, theories, and 
modes of thought and discourse of the leading intellectuals, from 
Thales and Anaximander to his own contemporaries and that he 
not only applied such ideas and theories frequently, though selec- 
tively, in his narrative and interpretation but also attempted in var- 
ious ways to participate in current debates among intellectuals or to 
correct and influence popular views.?’ Much less clear, however, is 
whether he was inspired directly by their works or indirectly by a 
pool of knowledge that had become generally available to the Greck 
intellectuals of his generation, 

T'rom among many examples, I mention only a few, not least to 
illustrate the wide range of issues involved.”* Anaximander’s map of 


{1973} 1.149-53; Gould (1989) Ch. 5; Hartog (1988); Thomas (2000) Ch. 3. Genealogy: 
Fornara (1983) 4-12; theogonic poetry: West {1966} 1-16, esp. 12 ff; maps: Dilke 
(1985} Ch, 2, See also Greenwood and Cartledge, this volume (Ch, 15, p. 365). 

* Analogy: explicitly stated in 2.33 (‘since we may draw on the familiar to under- 
stand the unknown’); see Lloyd (1966); Hunter (1982) index s.v.; Corcella (1984). 
Comparison: examples abound; e.g. 2.103-5 on the Egyptian origin of the Colchians. 

See Miiller (1981) 307-11. 

7” For example, Herodotus is interested in some of the social, political, religious, 
and scientific ideas of the early philosophers but clearly not in their metaphysical 
speculations: Nestle (1908) 6-12; (1942) 505-8. On Herodotus’ participation in cur- 
rent debates, see Thomas (2000) Ch, 2 and passim. 

* For a detailed survey with full documentation, see Nestle (1908), summarized 
in id. 1942 50314; see also Lloyd (1975) 141-70; Thomas (2000) {on natural phi- 
losophy, esp. Ch, 5). 
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the earth, revised by Hecataeus, is used by Aristagoras of Miletus 
in his quest to attract Spartan support for the Ionian revolt (5.49; 
cf. 4.36).°° Pythagoras’ doctrine of the transmigration of souls is con- 
sidered plagiarized from Egypt (2.123; cf. 4.95). Xenophanes’ cri- 
tique of Homer’s and Hesiod’s stories about all too human gods and 
of the concept of anthropomorphic deities (D—K 21 B11—16) is mcor- 
porated into the description of Persian customs (1.131, cf 2.53). The 
observation that much of Egypt, now silted up, was once flooded by 
the sea (2.11-12) perhaps draws on Xenophanes’ explanation of fossils 
(D-K 21 A33.5). Empedocles’ natural explanation of dreams (D~-K 
31 B108) is employed in vain by Artabanus to dispell Xerxes’ fear 
of nightly visions (7.168). 

More generally, Ionian philosophical thinking is characterized by 
rationalization or rationality.” It suffices to refer to Xenophanes or 
to the sentence with which Hecataeus opens his Genealogies: “Thus 
proclaims Hecataeus of Miletus: I write what I believe to be the 
truth; for many and ridiculous, so they seem to me, are the stories 
of the Greeks.”*' Rational explanation or interpretation of myths, sto- 
ries, or phenomena is prevalent in Herodotus, usually bolstered by 
empirical arguments. He has heard a report that the tyrant Polycrates 
was overthrown by a band of Samian exiles. ‘I do not think this 
can be right, since they would not have had to send for the 
Lacedaemonians, if they were capable of bringing Polycrates down 
on their own. Besides, it also does not make sense to think that 
someone with vast numbers of mercenaries and native archers at his 
disposal would have been beaten by the few returning Samians’ 
(3.45). Or, to continue a previous example, he reasons that the 
Trojans would have returned Helen to the Greeks, Paris’ resistance 
notwithstanding, not only to save their city, but also because Hector, 
older and more of a man than Paris, was first in charge after Priam: 
‘It was Hector who would inherit the kingdom on Priam’s death, 
and he was not the kind of man to let his brother get away with 
wrongdoing... No, the fact is that they did not have Helen to give 
back’ (2.120.4—-5), This in turn, Herodotus thinks, like so much else 


* Dilke (1985) 23-5, 

“ For these terms, sce Hunter (1982) 107-15. On Ionian philosophy: Guthrie 
(1962-9) volume 1; Barnes (1979); KRS, and, for a brief survey, Hussey (1972). 

4 FGrH 1 Fl (tr. Stambler (1982) 215); Fornara (1983) 5-6, however, warns 
against considering rationalization Hecataeus’ primary concern, Xenophanes: DK 
21 Bli~16, with the bibliog. cited in the previous note. 
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is due to the divine (éo daimonion), ‘so that in their annihilation the 
Trojans might make it completely clear to others that the severity 
of a crime is matched by the severity of the ensuing punishment at 
the god’s hand. That is my view, at any rate’ (ibid. 5). 

The historian thus attributes reasonable and rational motives to 
divine will and human actors (both individuals and collectivities), 
based on arguments from experience and probability.’ It is typical 
of such rationalization that the distant past (or different peoples) are 
Judged from the perspective of the here and now. As Hunter puts 
it, ‘analogy like probability is based on the perception of similari- 
ties, the belief that individuals acted in the past, or will act in the 
future, much as they do in the present, and so that behaviour in 
the past can be reconstructed by using the analogy of the present’. 
Hence the theory underlying Herodotus’ argument, although never 
formulated as a principle or abstractly by this historian, is the same 
as in Thucydides: ‘human nature being what it is...” 

Furthermore, Ionian philosophy is greatly concerned with episte- 
mology: the problem of what we can know and how we can know 
it, The extreme focus of such concern, again, are the gods, as is 
attested by a wide range of discussions and speculative theories from 
Xenophanes to Anaxagoras. Heraclitus, although postulating a dual- 
ity of appearance and reality, also emphasizes the importance of 
empiricism, preferring things of which opsis, akoé mathésis are possi- 
ble. Herodotus does not doubt but largely refuses to investigate the 
metaphysical world because it is inaccessible to opsis, Aistori@, and rea- 
son, As he explains, he does not intend to pursue éa éheia, issues that 
‘belong to the trans-physical order of things’, because he believes 
‘that everyone is equal in terms of knowledge about divine matters’, 
that is, no person knows or can know more about them than any 
other. But the anthropéa prégmata, ‘all that belongs to the human 
sphere of activity’, are part of the physical world and thus can be 


* Other examples include 1.75; 2.45, 54-7, 131, 185; 4.31, See also Fehling 
(1989) esp. 96-104, 109-12, On the role of the daimonion and theoi envisaged here, 
see Immerwahr (1966) 308-11; Hunter (1982) 207-9; Stambler (1982) 217-25; 
Lateiner (1989) 196-205. On religion in Herodotus: Huber (1965a); Gould (1994); 
Bichler and Rollinger (2000) 54-9, and Mikalson, this volume (Ch, 8). 

* See Miiller (1981) 308; Hunter (1982) 111-3, on the difference between Ionian 
pure and Herodotus’ empirical rationalism. 

* Thue. 1.22.4. Hunter (1982) 112, referring to Jacoby (1949) 133: cf, eg. 3.72 


which is based on a consistent and universal type of human nature. 
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the objects of rational inquiry (2.34). Similarly, at the very begin- 
ning of his work, Herodotus distinguishes sharply between the sphere 
of what we would call myth—-unverifiable contradictory accounts 
about a distant past-—and the sphere (which we call historical) that 
is accessible to precise investigation and thus to knowledge (1.5). This 
distinction, Felix Jacoby observed, ‘marks the creation of a histori- 
cal work in our sense, in that it limits the historical narrative to his- 
torical time’. In the human sphere of activity and in historical time, 
where things can be known, the methods of how to acquire and ver- 
ify such knowledge are crucial: Herodotus’ careful establishment of 
a ‘hierarchy of epistemological factors’, ranking autopsy (opszs) above 
oral reports (preferably of eyewitnesses) and rational argument based 
on empirical knowledge and probability, and his constant applica- 
tion of source criticism need to be seen in the tradition of Ionian 
theories of knowledge.” 

Another side of the great intellectual movement of sixth and early 
fifth-century lonia is represented by geographical and cthnographic 
exploration, and here Herodotus’ dependence on and critical inter- 
action with his predecessors, Hecatacus foremost among them, and 
his contemporaries is well known.’ In this sphere he often applies 
scientific methods and theories and displays an impressive combina- 
tion of observation and analytical reasoning. I mention only his acute 
remarks on the physical geography of lower Egypt, ‘a gift from the 
river’ (2.5, 10-12), his involvement in the controversy about the 


* Barth (1964); Lloyd (1975) 1.15770 and, on 2.3-4, Lloyd's comm. ad loc, 
(quot.). Heracl, D-K 22 B55; KRS 188 n. 2: ‘The things of which there is seeing 
and hearing and perception, these do I prefer’; but such perceptions need to be 
checked by understanding (nous, phronésis: B1O7 with the comments by KRS, zéid.). 

* On mythical time ys. historical time, see also 3.122 (but see 1.171 and Thue. 
1.4); Lateiner (1989) 63-7, and generally von Leyden (1949-30); Hunter (1982) Chs, 
2-3; Calame (1996); Marincola (1997a) 117-27; Romm (1998) I-6; contra: Nickau 
{1990}. Jacoby (1913) 335, as quoted by Hornblower (1987) 18. See also Boedeker, 
this volume (Ch. 5, note 43) as well as Gobet (Ch, 17, note 55) and Osborne (Ch. 
22). On ‘hierarchy of epistemology’: Miller (1981); Lateiner (1986), (1989) passin; 
Hornblower (1987) 20-1; Hartog (1988) Ch. 7; Marincola (1997a) 67 (quot.), 96; 
see also Cartledge and Greenwood (Ch. 15) as well as Hornblower (Ch. 16), this 
volume. 

* ‘Triidinger (1918); on Hecatacus: Jacoby (1912); von Fritz (1967) 48-76; Fornara 
(1983) 12-6; see also West (1991), this volume (Ch. 19) and Karttunen, this vol- 
ume (Ch. 20). Contemporaries: Thomas (2000) 42-74, arguing against overesti- 
mating Hecataeus’ influence and for a wide range of information available to both 
Herodotus and the medical writers. On Herodotus’ ‘anthropology’: Redfield (1985); 
Bichler (2000); Munson (2001), and see below at n. LOL f& 
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boundary between Africa and Asia (2.15~17), and his headstrong dis- 
cussion of the causes of the Nile’s flooding (2.19-25).* 

The sophists were a diverse group of thinkers and teachers; hence 
generalizations tend to be misleading.” Most of them taught rhetor- 
ical skills and explored functions and theories of language and com- 
munication. ‘They greatly refined the use of various types of arguments 
from probability and honed the skills of formulating generally accepted 
ideas or concepts precisely and in artful gedmai. The influence of 
these types of thought and expression are palpable on almost every 
page in Herodotus. He shows a marked interest in antilogy, in cris- 
tic speeches and debates which bristle with concise gnomai and gen- 
eral truths, and in the meaning of names and other linguistic 
phenomena. Echoes of specific problems known to have been dis- 
cussed by individual thinkers are frequent as well: thus the belief in 
a divinely ordained and maintained balance in nature is demon- 
strated here, as in Protagoras’ myth (Plato, Prot. 321b), by the dis- 
tribution of qualities in the animal world (3.108); the problem of 
involuntary murder, discussed by Protagoras (Plut. Per. 36) and 
Antiphon (Ter. 2), is explored in the Adrastus story (1.35-45) far 
beyond the rational and legal aspects important to the sophist and 
rhetorician; Gorgias’ discussion of justified deception (e.g., Hel. 10~11) 
reflects ethical relativism and the importance attributed to the sumpheron 
(advantage, interest) and is perhaps echoed in a speech given to 
Darius (3.72; cf. 1.138), while Hippias’ condemnation of slander 
(D-K 86 B17) perhaps underlies Artabanus’ words in 7.10e. 

The sophists, much more than the Ionian philosophers, focussed 
their attention on human society and interaction: they analysed and 
conceptualized various types of human behaviour and studied humans 
not as individuals and a species but as social and political beings 
(zita koinénika or politika). They were interested in political problems 
such as the nature and organization of power, constitutional theory, 
the contrast between nomos (convention, law) and pAusis (nature), the 


* On Herodotus’ physical and cultural geography, see Gould (1989), Ch. 5, bal- 
ancing to some extent Hartog (1988); on the division of continents, ‘Thomas (2000) 
80-6. 

*® Guthrie (1962-69) 3: pt. 1; Kerferd (1981a), (1981b); de Romilly (1992); Wallace 
(1998). On the issues raised im this and the following paragraph, see Nestle (1908) 
14-34; (1942) 509-13; Dihle (1962b}; Thomas (2000) Chs, 6-8. ‘The judgment of 
Eduard Meyer (1892) 202 who denied any influence of the sophists and their rhetor- 
ical teachings remains astonishing. 
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mechanisms unleashed by pleonexia (greed, desire for more) or dphe- 
fia (self-interest, advantage), and various aspects of ‘right based on 
might’. Echoes in Herodotus abound; we might think of the speeches 
in Xerxes’ crown council before the Greek expedition (including, 
e.g., a comment on euboulia (good counsel, 7.108.2)), of a brief digres- 
sion, in a particularly dramatic episode, on speaking the truth or 
lying according to what is more profitable (kerdos, 3.72), or of Dema- 
ratus’ explanation to Xerxes of why the Greeks, especially the Spartans, 
will fight even against vastly superior numbers: Xerxes sees them as 
individuals and counts numbers, thinking in terms of péusis, while 
Demaratus sees them as members of a community, held together, 
transformed and enhanced by nomos (7.102-4; cf. 5.78 on the Athenians 
after the fall of tyranny), 

The most often cited case of sophistic influence is the ‘Constitutional 
Debate’ in 3.802, which some scholars think Herodotus lifted whole- 
sale out of a sophistic treatise, perhaps of Protagoras. ‘This is quite 
unlikely; rather, analogies in the works of several of Herodotus’ con- 
temporaries (most conspicuously in Euripides’ Suppliants) suggest that 
discussions of the advantages and disadvantages of democracy, on a 
more or less theoretical level, were ‘a hot topic’ at the time. Although 
Herodotus’ debate is the most complex to survive, the author's 
own comments (3.80; 6.43) place the emphasis on democracy as well; 
in addition, it serves as one of several ‘set pieces’ on the nature of 
autocracy.”” 

Turning to the medical writers, several early treatises in the 
Hippocratic corpus are dated roughly to the last third of the fifth 
century and thus to a time near the publication date traditionally 
assumed for Herodotus’ work. As in the case of the sophists, in some 
instances Herodotus’ familiarity with their ideas seems palpable. 
Among other examples attesting to his interest in exceptional anatom- 
ical and physiological phenomena (1.68; 9.83), I single out the dis- 
cussion (3.12) of the markedly different bone thickness of the Persian 
and Egyptian skulls still visible on an old battle site. Herodotus con- 
cludes that the Egyptians had their heads shorn, while the Persians 
habitually wore felt hats. This argument, related to others that explain 
the human constitution and character with climatic factors or social 
customs is close to statements typically found in the ‘Hippocratic’ 


© Stroheker (1953/54); Gschnitzer (1977), Bleicken (1979); Raaflaub (1989) esp. 
41-6; Lateiner (1989) Ch. 8. ‘Set piece’: below at n. 31. 
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treatise, Airs, Waters, Places.‘' Although with specific and clearly inten- 
tional differences, Herodotus frequently applies theories, known from 
this essay (esp. 12, 16, 24), that a balanced mixture of seasons or a 
stable climate are best for human health and success, while, con- 
versely, radical changes in climate, temperatures or humidity are 
detrimental to human well-being (e.g., 2.77; cf. 2.35; 3.106; 1.142), 
or that the richness or poverty of a country is directly connected 
with the softness or toughness of the people living on and from it. 
Such theories probably originated in ethnographic thought and in 
what we would call ‘anthropological or comparative psychology’; the 
overlap between ethnographic, sophistic, and medical theories is espe- 
cially noticeable here.” 

Knowledge of such theories can be used to manipulate people: 
when the Lydians, ‘the most courageous and warlike race in Asia’ 
(1.79), revolt against the Persians soon after their subjection, Croesus 
tries to save them from extinction by suggesting to Cyrus a method 
of treatment that will keep them from revolting again: ‘Send a mes- 
sage that they are forbidden to own weapons of war, that they are 
to wear tunics under their coats and slippers on their feet, that they 
are to take up the cithara and the harp, and that they are to raise 
their sons to be retailers. Before long, my lord, you will see them 
become women instead of men’ (1.155). Gyrus follows this advice— 
and the Lydians join the long list of Persian subjects preferring wealth 
in slavery over freedom in poverty, One exception are the Persians 
themselves who, upon Cyrus’ warning, ‘chose to live in a harsh land 
and rule rather than to cultivate fertile plains and be others’ slaves’ 
(9.122). The other exception are the mainland Greeks, in particu- 
lar the Spartans, who resist Persian aggression because—and here 
Herodotus’ ethical perspective transcends sober scientific theory— 


" For a modern explanation of the skulls’ difference: Althoff (1993) 1-10, and 
see Fehling (1989) 28-30; Pritchett (1993) 29-32; Thomas (2000) 31-2. Aus, date: 
c.g., Diller (1934) 114 ¢. 400); Pohlenz (1938) 45 (430-415); Heinimann (1945) 209 
(shortly before 430); Jouanna (1999) 375 (2nd half fifth cent.); interpretation: e.g., 
Diller (1934); Backhaus (1976); Thomas (2000) 86-98; relation to Herodotus: 
Heinimann (1945) 172-80; Jouanna (1981) 11-15. Generally on Herodotus’ rela- 
uons to the medical writers, sce Thomas (2000) Ch. 2. 

® For a good example of ‘applied psychology’, see 1.173. Herodotean differences: 
Munson (2001). For detailed discussion, see Thomas (2000) 103-14 and, on science 
and natural philosophy, Ch. 5. 

“ On the problem of how this passage is compatible with 1.125~6 and Herodotus’ 
overall schema of a stark contrast between poor but tough Greeks and Taxurious 
and soft Persians (below at n. 77), see recently Moles (1996) 274-5. 
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tied into a close-knit community by a superior nomos, they overcome 
the restraints of poverty and the temptations of individualism and 
rise to achieve indomitable aret@ which makes it impossible for them 
to accept autocracy and slavery (7.102, cf. 104). 

As suggested above, some scholars see such correspondences less 
as proof of Herodotus’ dependence on medical writers than as indi- 
cation of a ‘a shared epistemological response’ or of profound famil- 
iarity with ideas and theories that developed in an atmosphere of 
intense exchange and debate. Donald Lateiner, especially, argues that 
the comparison between the two writers can show ‘that Herodotus 
and the medical writers shared certain ideas about methodology, what 
can be known, Aow it can be known, and the limits of useful knowl- 
edge. They are fellows in the older, less specialized sense of science: 
knowledge gained through experience. They share an attitude more 
than a specific subject, an ideal of analysis rather than a specific 
method. They seek reliable conclusions from the available data, and 
from specific events (an epidemic or a war) try to discover more 
general patterns of human behavior and experience’.” 

It is thus undeniable that Herodotus shares with contemporary 
thinkers a wide range of ideas, assumptions, and methods. Moreover, 
Rosalind Thomas demonstrates that he also shares with them the 
ways of presenting such ideas in public: through performance and 
oral disputation rather than through writing. J. A. S. Evans con- 
cludes that the concept of ‘publication’ in one single moment there- 
fore seems anachronistic—although perhaps, since the work was 
undoubtedly published at some moment in the form in which we 
have it, and presumably revised or even rewritten for this purpose, 
one might rather say the concept seems insufficient to describe a 
more complex process of ‘publication in stages’, including readings 
or performances of ‘work in progress’: sections, snippets, even parts 
that might eventually be left out.“° As Thomas sees it, these oral 


" See Dihle (1981) 5963; Lateiner (1989) 160-1, and cf. Konstan ae 
specifically on nomos; Humphreys (1987). See also van Wees, this volume (Ch. [4). 

® Latemer (1986); Althoff (1993); see also Rechenauer (1991); ‘Thomas (2000). 
On the relation between Herodotus and the medical writers, as regards the con- 
cepts of Aistoné and aitié, sec also Bakker, this volume (Ch. 1, p. 13). 

© Thuc. 1.21.1, 22.4 presupposes oral performances, not least by /agagraphoi; see 
above n. 7. See Momigliano (1978) 61-6; Hunter {1982) 294~5 (‘it is an oral work 
committed to writing’); Lateiner (1989) 234 n. 15; Evans (1991) 89-90 and Ch. 3; 
Thomas (1992) 125-6, elaborated in id. (1993) esp. 228-30; (2000) 20 and Ch. 8; 
Hornblower (1996a) 26, while Flory (1980), Wecowski (2000) final chapter, argue 
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performances were more stimulating, even antagonistic, than is gen- 
erally envisaged, Here too, she finds many close similarities in style 
and mode of argument with the earliest essays of the Hippocratic 
corpus; what they especially have in common ‘is a mode of pre- 
sentation and performance that belongs to the oral displays or con- 
tests of the early sophistic generation’. She considers such competitive 
oral displays an important means of intellectual inquiry and the trans- 
mission of knowledge.*” 

All this, however relevant in and by itself, is only the foundation 
for the next and more important task which is too large and com- 
plex to be tackled here: to determine how exactly Herodotus uses 
the ideas, arguments, debating techniques, rhetorical devices, and 
fact-finding methodologies which he shares with his contemporaries, 
to what extent and why his uses differ from theirs, and what pur- 
pose they serve in each individual context and in the overall inten- 
tion of his work. Great progress toward this goal has been achieved 
recently in Rosalind Thomas’ important book (2000) which places 
Herodotus firmly in the context sketched here, of ethnography, sci- 
ence, philosophy, and rhetoric.” 


Historical and Political Thought 


Historical and political thought expresses itself in the selection of and 
emphasis placed upon specific historical data, their arrangement into 
a historical narrative, and their interpretation. It also concerns the 
purpose of writing history and the meaning the historian finds~-and 
wants his audience to find—in history. Here Herodotus appears 
highly original, a real pathbreaker~~none of his predecessors’ works 
seem to have come close in scope, complexity, and depth of thought-—~ 
although he certainly did not develop his innovative view and use 
of history in isolation; rather, I assume, these resulted from his close 
interaction with the ideas and concerns of other leading thinkers of 
his time.” 


against seeing the Histories primarily as a work of oral performance. Sce also Bakker, 
this volume (Ch. |, pp. 8-12). 

Thomas (1993), (1997), (2000) Ch. 8; cf Hornblower (1987) 16, 20-1. 

* Much should also be expected from Munson (2001) see id, (1991). 

® Especially perhaps the Athenian tragedians (see Said this volume, Ch. 6) but 
the pool of ‘intellectuals’ was much larger and more diverse than the preserved 
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Extreme views like that of Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
that Herodotus had neither political understanding nor historical 
sense, have long been abandoned.” Still, few have recognized fully 
that the storyteller in fact has an acute sense for political issues and 
that his understanding of history is informed by his political insight. 
In an earlier publication, I argued that Herodotus’ political think- 
ing is closely comparable to that visible in Homeric epic and fifth- 
century tragedy. Like these poetic works, Herodotus’ Histories is 
complex, dealing with many issues and serving several purposes.”! 
One component—in my view an especially important one~—is polit- 
ical; it addresses immediately the author’s contemporaries and indl- 
rectly, I believe, all future generations. Through occasional explicit 
comments but mostly through dramatic narrative, discourse between 
actors, and by implication and association, ‘the historian of the past 
frequently interacts with the present and encourages his audience to 
do the same... [He] uses the history of the past to shed light on 
contemporary political issues’. Hence the Histories aims at increasing 
the political awareness of the audience, to educate them, to prepare 
them for the great challenges of present and future. This, I suggest, 
is not greatly different from Thucydides’ purpose in writing history.” 

‘Two examples will illustrate how implied contemporary meaning 
can be read in individual stories. The Corinthians’ opposition to 
Sparta’s plan to reinstate Hippias as tyrant of Athens, and Hippias’ 
warning that the Corinthians would regret this ‘when the time came, 
as it surely would, for them to suffer at Athenian hands’, recall the 
Corinthians’ role in 432 in urging Sparta to take up the fight against 
Athens, now the tyrant city oppressing the Greeks.’ The unsuccessful 
attempt of the Samian Macandrius to become the most just of men 
by stepping down from tyranny (3.142) reminds us of debates in 


works seem to suggest; see above at n. 19, Originality: ¢.g., Fornara (197 1a): 25-6; 
Hunter (1982); Fowler (1996). See further esp. Meier (1978), (1980), (1986), (1987). 

” Waters (1972) 138, referring to Wilamowitz (1905) 56. 

** Emphasized rightly by Romm (1998) 8. 

* Raaflaub (1987) quot. 231; ch esp. Strasburger (1955); Fornara (1971a) Ch. 4. 
See also Waters (1972); Stahl (1983) 218; Pelling (1991} 121; Stadter (1992) 782, 
784, the bibliog. cited in n. 56 and, more generally, Stahl (1987) 19-42, For possible 
objections to this view, see below at n. 93 ff. 

* Het. 5.93, cf. explicit references also in 90-1; Thue. 1.67-71, 118-24. Reference 
to an earlier time is unlikely: Thucydides confirms that by +40 the relations between 
Athens and Corinth were not yet permanently soured (1.40.5, 41.2; perhaps men- 
tioned also in the opening lines of ML 56); see Hornblower (1991) 83. 
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Athens in 429, immortalized in Pericles’ last speech in ‘Thucydides 
(2.63), about the dangers involved in letting go of tyranny.” 

Other scholars have carried this type of study further and shown 
that many more stories can be read in this way and that Herodotus’ 
overall concern aims beyond the particular at the general and top- 
ical. In fact, the historian seems to have structured his work con- 
sciously so as to keep his audience constantly aware of their present, 
troubled as it was by disunity and constant warfare among Hellenes, 
imperialism, tyrannical oppression, and enslavement of cities. As 
seems natural for a contemporary of the Athenian empire and the 
Peloponnesian War, such topicality focuses heavily, though far from 
exclusively, on the political and historical role of Athens.®? Skillful 
foreshadowing on a large and small scale, the frequent repetition of 
a set of specific motifs, and the use of highly charged terms or argu- 
ments familiar to Herodotus’ contemporaries draw attention to themes 
the historian considers crucial and elicit associations with the con- 
tinuing importance of these same themes far beyond the chrono- 
logical limits of the Histories. Allusions to events of the Pentecontaétia 
and the early phases of the Peloponnesian War” as well as explicit 
authorial comments confirm that Herodotus was thinking along these 
lines and that we are permitted to do so too. One famous example, 
made even more poignant because Thucydides contradicts it, is the 
reference to an earthquake on Delos in 490, while the Persians were 
crossing the Aegean, a unique event ‘up to my day’. “This was an 
omen sent by the god, surely, to warn people of the trouble that 
was to come. After all, for three successive generations ... Greece 
suffered more than it had for twenty generations before Darius, partly 
as a result of Persian action there, but partly because of power strug- 
gles between the leading Greek states’ (6.98).°” 

Other comments or speeches are formulated or stories told in ways 
that make it difficult not to think of contrasts, analogies, or later devel- 


“7.164 offers a positive contrast. Other examples in Raaflaub (1987) 226-9. See 
also Forsdyke, this volume (Ch, 23), 

* Munson (1988); Shimron (1989); Stadter (1992); Moles (1996) as well as this 
volume (Ch. 2); Thompson (1996); see also Immerwahr (1966) Chs. 4, 5, and con- 
clusion; Smart (1977) 251-2 (although marred by the assumption of a far too late 
publication date); Hunter (1982); Nicolai (1986). 

»* E.g., 6.91, 109; 7.7, 106-7, 235; for a more complete list and discussion of 
such passages, see Cebct (1971) 59-78: for the latest references, Fornara {1971b), 
(1981). 

7 See Thue. 2.8.3 with Hornblower (1991) ad foc; Stadter (1992) 788-90. 
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opments that must have been uppermost in the minds of Herodotus’ 
audiences. Famous examples include statements about the Athenians’ 
role in the Persian Wars. When Mardonius offers them peace and 
a special position of power in Greece if they join the Persian side, 
they decline: there is not enough gold or fertile land in the world 
to prompt them to collaborate with the enemy and enslave Greece, 
mostly because of ‘the fact that we are all Greeks~-one race speak- 
ing one language, with temples to the gods and religious rites in 
common, and with a common way of life. It would not be good for 
Athens to betray all this shared heritage’ (8.144; cf. 9.4, 6-11). Here 
and elsewhere the implied reading is clear: the same Athenians who 
declined an advantageous alliance with Persia, who for the sake of 
unity yielded to Spartan claims to leadership (8.3, but see 7.160~1), 
and whose decision to defend Greek liberty was decisive in saving 
it (7.139), later turned enslavers of Grecks and became the polis fyran- 
nos against which the Spartans eventually rallied with their own bat- 
tle cry of freedom (Thuc. 2.8). 

I consider it legitimate, therefore, to read the Histories inter alta as 
a commentary on political trends and developments of Herodotus’ 
own time.*? Moreover, the work provides general analyses of impor- 
tant political phenomena and reveals insight into what we might call 
‘laws or lessons of history’.” This is an important and still under- 
valued aspect of Herodotus’ work and a substantial contribution to 
the development of political and historical thought. Since Herodotus’ 
text offers few explicit statements, this type of inquiry has to rely 
largely on suggestions and implications; its results cannot strictly be 
proved, and the plausibility of such results rests on the cumulative 
power of many arguments pointing in the same direction. Here | 
limit myself to discussing two extended passages: the Croesus logos 
in Book One and the description of the debates in Xerxes’ crown 
council in Book Seven. 

‘That the first book has a ‘programmatic’ or ‘paradigmatic’ function 


*% See Fornara (197La) 84-6; ibid. 62-74 on the treatment of Pausanias and 
Themistocles; on the latter also Munson (1988) 99-106. For this and the follow- 
ing, sec also Moles, this volume (Ch. 2, p. 51). 

*” Similarly, Rood (1999) 165. To avoid misunderstandings, I repeat that 1 mean 
neither that this is Herodotus’ only purpose nor that this purpose is prominent 
everywhere and equally throughout the work. For an excellent reading that focuses 
on entirely different aspects, see Cobet (1971). 

“ Fornara (1971a) 78-9, 87-8. 
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has long been recognized. Within this book, I suggest, the Croesus 
logos (1.5-91) serves the same function in a more condensed way: it 
announces programmatically many important themes that resonate 
throughout the Histories and far beyond."' I begin with a brief sum- 
mary. It is Croesus whom Herodotus knows himself (that is, for cer- 
lain) to have been ‘the first to commit unjust deeds against the 
Hellenes’ by subjecting ‘some of them to the payment of tribute’ 


lating social norms (seeing the king’s wife naked) and committing a 
crime (killing the king), and Croesus is destined to suffer for it (13)."" 
Other ancestors wage war frequently against Greek poleis (14~16) 
among which Miletus, immune against land attacks because its fleet 
controls the sea, ends up concluding a peace treaty and alliance with 


icy of imperial expansion, subjecting almost all the peoples living 
west of the Halys river (28). At the height of his power, he is vis- 
ited, among others, by Solon of Athens whose statements (29-33) 
emphasize méer alia the fragility of human life and the need to await 
the end before passing final judgments, Having risen rapidly to suc- 
cess and power, Croesus now experiences abrupt reversals in both 
his private and public life: his son is killed accidentally (34-46), and 
his war against the Persian king, Cyrus, ends in disaster. Before 
embarking on this campaign, Croesus enters into an alliance with 
Sparta which he discovers to be the more powerful of the two out- 
standing Greek states, Dorian Sparta and Ionian Athens, the latter 
at the time oppressed by Peisistratid tyranny (59-64), while the for- 
mer has emerged as a well-ordered and prosperous state, predomi- 
nant in the Peloponnese (65-8). Ignoring the warnings of a wise 
Lydian, Sandanis (71), Croesus crosses the Halys but eventually loses 


% First book: Fornara (197la) 18; Evans (1991) 49; Moles (1996) 259; Latciner 
(1989) 259 n. 45 (‘paradigmatic function’}. On Herodotus’ use of the figure of 
Croesus, see, e.g., Immerwahr (1966) 81-8, 154-61; White (1969); Bichler (2000) 
244-55; Moles, this volume (Ch. 2). The ‘Archaeology’ serves a similar function in 
Thucydides’ work: Hunter (1982) Gh, 1. On the Croesus fogos, see also Fisher, this 
volume (Ch. 9, pp. 218 I). 

® On the problem of the accuracy of this statement, sce Heuss (1973) 388 -90; 
Lloyd (1984); Asheri (1988) ciii~civ, both with earlier bibliog. 

* Not by chance, Gyges is the first for whom the Grecks used the word (yran- 
nos (Archil. fr. 19 West). Transgressions against women and their revenge lrame the 
work (1.1-5, 8-12; 9.108-13) and are typical of the ‘tyrannical template’: Dewald 
(2002) and below at n. 81; see also Blok, this volume (Ch. 10, pp. 230-1). 
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the war, is captured, put on the pyre, and saved miraculously in the 
last moment~-to become a wise, though mostly unheeded, advisor 
to Gyrus and Cambyses (85 {1)." 

I turn now to examining in more detail some of the issues raised 
in this fagoscompleteness naturally is impossible here—and first sin- 
gle out allusions to two specific issues that were discussed in Herodotus’ 
time. In his response to Croesus, Solon denies the possibility of self- 
sufficiency (autarkeia), be it of an individual or a country (1.32), while 
the Athenians, says Thucydides, thought of their polis as autarkestaté 
and made analogous claims for their citizens,"» Among Croesus’ 
motives for attacking Persia, three (revenge, greed, and faith in ora- 
cles: 1.46, 73) occur frequently in the Histories,” the fourth only here: 
Croesus ‘began to wonder whether there might be a way for him 
to restrain the growing power of the Persian before it became too 
great’ (1.46); such a consideration, according to Thucydides, was the 
true though unavowed cause of the Peloponnesian War."” 

Croesus’ injustice in subjecting formerly free Greek cities to trib- 
ute-paying slavery (1.5-6, 27) and the resulting struggle for freedom 
announce one of Herodotus’ leitmotifs. The emphasis on tribute trig- 
gers thoughts of Athenian imperial practices.” In addition, the his- 
torian pointedly registers the rhythm of the Ionians’ enslavement, 
liberation, and re-enslavement; liberty regained for the second time 


® Like Solon’s visit (Asheri (1988) 281-3; on its reference to contemporary Athens, 
see Moles (1996) 262-9) and probably much else, the ending of the /egas is unhis- 
torical: Croesus was almost certainly killed by Cyrus: Burkert (1985); Wieschéfer 
(1987) 116-7. On the Croesus /ogos, see generally Regenbogen (1930a) Hellmann 
(1934): Heuss (1973); Flower (1991), For the following discussion the problem of 
the historicity of anything mentioned by Herodotus is immaterial: all that matters 
is his presentation and interpretation of events and issues. Thus, for example, the 
story of Democedes, the physician [rom Croton (3.125, 129-37), is largely unhis- 
torical (Griffiths (1987)); what interests us here is that Herodotus presents him as 
one of the Greeks at the Persian court who helped motivate the king to conquer 
Greece (below at n. 82). On the ‘tragic’ aspects of the Croesus logos, see Said, this 
volume (Ch. 6, pp. 132-37). 

 Thuc. 2.36.3 and esp. 41.1 with 51.3; see Macleod (1983) 151-2; Raaflaub 
(1985) 237-41; Loraux (1986a) 153-4; Scanlon (1994) 143-64 (with detailed inter- 
pretation and bibliog.}; Moles (1996) 267-9, 

® On revenge: de Romilly (1971b); Gould (1989) esp. Ch. 4; see also Bellen 
(1974): Gehrke (1987); Burnett (1998); Lendon (2000), Generally on causation: 
Immerwahr (1956); Lateimer (1989) Ch. 9; on war: Cobet (1986). 

“? ‘Thue. 1.23.6; cf. 88.1; Hornblower (1991) 65; Immerwahr (1956) 255. See also 
Hdt. 7.11 {below at n. 85) with Said (1981) 21. 

* “Tribute: Stadter (1992) 795-8. Liberty: von Fritz (1965); (1967) 243ff. passim; 
Havelock (1972) 46-52. 
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in 479 is protected by the Athenians who emerge as the leaders in 
the fight for the freedom of all Greeks. The audience knows, of 
course, that another enslavement of the Ionians, by those very 
Athenians, is not long in coming and a new war will eventually be 
waged not least for their liberation.” Anticipating this future conflict, 
the historian vastly overemphasizes the polarization between Sparta 
and Athens as the two outstanding states in Greece already in the 
mid-sixth century (1.56). In fact, as he notes himself, Athens at that 
time was still greatly inferior to Sparta.” Athens’ rise to power, trig- 
gered, as in the cases of Sparta (1.65-8) and Miletus (5.28-30), by 
successful reforms (5.55-78),’' begins only at the end of the sixth 
century and will reach its peak long after the Persian Wars. 

That Miletus is a naval power and thus immune against land 
attacks (1.17) reminds us of late fifth-century discussions about sea 
power, the ‘insularization’ of Athens, and Pericles’ strategy in the 
Peloponnesian War. The association is intended: the Lydian king’s 
futile annual ravaging of the Milesian countryside unmistakably alludes 
to Peloponnesian invasions in Attica in the Archidamian War.” More 
generally, Miletus’ reliance on its navy recalls the crucial importance 
of sea power in thwarting the expansion of eastern empires and in 
Greek empire building: Polycrates aspires to control the sea but aims 
at ruling over all of Greece when a Persian satrap promises him 
enough money (3.122).” Based on their fleet and the financial resources 


® See 1.6, 27, 169; 2.1; 6.31--3; 9.90-2, 98, 104, 106. Cf 5.76 on four Dorian 
invasions of Attica, prompting the audience to think of similar events in their own 
time. 

® Stahl (1987) 57; Asheri (1988) 297; cf. Schaefer (1932) 251-60 on Sparta as 
prostates tas Hellados. 1.68.6 on Sparta’s ‘rule’ in the Peloponnese (Aaéestrammené) almost 
certainly points forward to conditions of Herodotus’ own time (Raaflanb (1985) 89 
n. 91, 159). 

" Parallel between Sparta and Athens: Raaflaub (1988a) 213 n. 73; between 
Sparta and Miletus: Gorman (2001). The return of the bones of Orestes to Sparta 
(1.67-8; Boedeker (1993)), will have recalled the return of the bones of ‘Theseus to 
Athens (Plut. Aim. 8.5~-7; Thes. 36; see Ungern-Stermmberg (1986)), an episode char- 
acteristically omitted by Thuc. 1.98.2; ch Hornblower (1991) 150 (with bibliog.). 

”® Moles (1996) 260-1. ‘Insularity’ and sea power: e.g,, Thuc. 1.143.5; 2.62.2-3; 
Ps.-Xen. Ath. Pol. 2.14~6; Starr (1978). Pericles’ strategy: 1.141.2-144.1. Cobet (1971) 
148-51 emphasizes different aspects. Munson (1986) suggests that even the brief 
Arion story, inserted here (1.23-4), although ‘the only purely episodic insertion in 
the Histories, is structurally and thematically ‘analogous to the work as a whole’ 
(95, 98): sce also n. 91 below. 

™ Cf Pausanias’ desire (ers) to use his Persian connections to become tyrant over 
Greece (5.32). On erds in this context, see Benardete (1969) 137-8; Dewald (2002); 
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of the allies, the Athenians will do just that, and it is the Persian 
alliance and money that both sides will seek early in the Peloponnesian 
War.” 

Miletus’ success in establishing a special relationship as a free and 
allied city with Alyattes (1.22), probably Croesus, and even Cyrus 
(1.141, 143), while the other poleis in Asia Minor fight and succumb 
individually (1.26, 141, 169), brings up two well-known key themes 
in the Histories—disunity and collaboration with the Persians—that 
will continue to trouble the Greeks afier 479.” Unity in leadership 
and purpose, Herodotus insists, makes a populous and warlike peo- 
ple unbeatable. In contrast to the Thracians (5.3), Scythians (4.118~19), 
and Jonians (1.169-70), in 480 those ‘who had the best interests of 
Greece at heart’ not only impose peace among themselves but also 
‘try to find a way to unite the whole of the Greek world—to get 
everyone to think and act in concert’ (7.145). ‘This goal remains elu- 
sive, then as later, but among a small number of communities it is 
realized—briefly but with overwhelming results. In contrast to the 
Argives and Gelon of Syracuse (7.148-52, 157-63, 165), the Athenians 
agree to yield to Sparta’s claims to leadership: “They were right, 
because internal dissension is worse than a united war effort to the 
same degree that war is worse than peace’ (8.3; cf. 1.87). Ironically, 
a system of conflict resolution by negotiation and arbitration, rec- 
ommended by Mardonius’ scathing comments on the Greeks’ habit 
of ‘going about things in the wrong way’ (7.98), is imposed on the 
Ionians by the Persians (6.42), while the free Greeks will continue 
to ignore arbitration agreements and to escalate their fratricidal wars. 

In attacking the Persians, Croesus disregards a wise man’s warn- 
ing not to provoke war against tough men living a poor life in a 
rugged land; nothing is to be gained but much is to be lost (1.71). 
Again, two leitmotifs are announced here. ‘That of the wise warner 
is one of Herodotus’ most successful interpretative devices.”” The 


on e7és in late filth-century political discourse, sce bibliog, in Raaflaub (1994) 129-30; 
Monoson (1994); Wohl (1999). 

* Thuc. 1.82.1; 2.7.1, 67.1; 4.50.2; see Lewis {1977) 62-70 and below at n. 82. 

® See also 5.12-15; a positive counter-example: 3.138; cf Hunter (1982) Ch. 5. 
Miletus is to be contrasted with Athens (8.144, but see 9.4, 6-11). See generally 
Gillis (1979). Immerwahr (1966) Ch. 5 emphasizes disunity as the motif that binds 
the Greek accounts together; see 187-8 on excess of unity as the “basic condition 
of Persian greatness that also causes their downfalP; see further Konstan (1987). 

© Eg, 4.83; 7.10; see Bischoff (1932); Lattimore (1939); Shapiro (forthcoming); 
Said, this volume (Ch. 6). 
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other concerns the contrast between poor and rich countries breed- 
ing tough and soft men that recurs throughout the work in many 
variations and serves especially to set Persian luxury off against Greek 
simplicity. Herodotus’ overall conception clearly is that initial Persian 
toughness had long been eroded by the wealth they had acquired 
from their far-flung empire. Hence they were no match for the free- 
dom-loving, poor and hardy Hellenes to whom, as Croesus says of 
the Massagetae (about to defeat Cyrus) ‘a Persian-style good life and 
anything approaching real luxury’ were unfamiliar (1.207).” Combining 
all this with Croesus’ insight ‘that human affairs are on a wheel, 
and that as the wheel turns around it does not permit the same peo- 
ple always to prosper’ (1.207; cf. 1.5; 7.18, 203), we may again 
extrapolate. The Athenians, like all mainland Greeks living in a poor 
land, have proved their valour and experienced a meteoric rise to 
great power and wealth. They too will be corrupted by their empire 
and eventually fall. The first crankings of the wheel can be heard 
when Themistocles uses military force to extort monetary contribu- 
tions from several islands (8.111—12).” 

Croesus is the first empire builder in the Ffistories. He attacks and 
conquers his neighbours with a variety of justifications, some seri- 
ous, some trivial (1.26, 46, 73), and proves insatiable in his aggres- 
sive policy of expansion. Bolstered by success and believing in his 
good fortune, he crosses the Halys, attacks a more resourceful enemy— 
and fails. This pattern of conquest and success, prompting over- 
confidence and further aggression that leads to eventual disaster is 
applied, as a structuring and interpretative device, to all Persian 
kings. Gyrus, Cambyses, Darius, and Xerxes fail at the end because 
they reach for the ends of the earth, cross boundaries imposed by 
nature and divine order (great rivers, the Hellespont, or the desert) 
and are defeated by nature and/or peoples that are culturally too 
different to be tamed by the methods with which the Persians suc- 


7 E.g., 9.80-2; cf 8.26 and 7.102, 104, 135; 8.144. The contrast (on which see 
above at nn, 42-4) is too schematic; see, e.g., 9.122; 9.63 with 71 and 1.136; Gould 
(1989) 58-60, 

® See Cobet (1971) 1746 with n. 704. Note the striking parallel between 8.111 
and 9.82. Thucydides too chooses Athens’ dealing with a little island, Mclos, to 
exemplify the problem of imperialism (5.84 |). See also Miltiades’ ill-fated expe- 
dition to Paros (6,132-6, also to extort money, among other reasons}, On Athens 
and softness, see Thuc. 2.40.1 and Moles (1996) 265-6; on the Croesus /ogos and 
Athens, Moles, this volume (Ch. 2}. 
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ceeded before.” Much of this probably is Herodotus’ free elabora- 
tion, As Aeschylus did before him, he stresses the boundaries between 
Asia and Europe, one to be ruled by the Persians, the other by the 
Greeks. Xerxes hubristically violates these limits, suffers defeat and 
loses a great army. Again we extrapolate: the Histories end with the 
Athenians’ refusal to evacuate the Ionians from Asia Minor, their 
new alliance with some islands, and their capture of Sestos on the 
Hellespont (9.106, 114-18). There will soon be a larger alliance, a 
change of hegemony with a specious justification, and wars fought 
about the king’s territory (8.3). If, however, Xerxes did wrong in 
crossing into Europe, what about the Athenians crossing into Asia?“ 
Finally, Herodotus introduces Croesus as tyrannos of all the peo- 
ples west of the Halys (1.6). This brings up the problem of tyranny, 
another major topic that pervades the Histories. As Carolyn Dewald 
demonstrates, on various levels ranging from the use of terminology 
and the development of a ‘despotic template’ to the negative char- 
acterization of most Greek tyrants and the identification of despotic 
elements in Persian monarchy, Herodotus explores the nature of 
autocracy and explains why it is fundamentally bad. The weaknesses 
he exposes, recurring repeatedly and concerning different persons, 
are not tied to individuals but structural: the results of many case 
studies enable him to move from the specific to the general and to 
define the nature of tyranny or despotism as such. ‘This effort cul- 
minates in three ‘set pieces’, each illuminating a different aspect of 
the phenomenon: the Deioces story (1.96-100), the Constitutional 
Debate (3.80-2), and the speech of the Corinthian Socles (5.92)," 


™ Such as the nomadic Scythians (esp. 4.46) or the Greeks with their love for 
liberty, respect for nemos, and passion for participatory government (e.g., 1.153; 
7.135; 7.104). On typical and recurring patterns, see — (1966) Ch. 4; 
Hunter (1982) Ch. 5, See also Harrison, this volume (Ch. 24 

" Aesch, Persians 101-13, 739-86. Boundaries: eg, 1439.1 16: Immerwahr (193-4); 
Lateiner (1989) Ch. 6; Stadter (1992) 785-95, 798-801; Romm, forthcoming. Note 
at the end of 9.117 the hint at Athens on the move: Fornara {1971a}) 81. The 
future change of hegemony (478/77) is announced in highly unfavourable terms 
(8.3); the toomaietion, of the oath sworn by the allies reminds us of future oppres- 
sion and revolts (9.106). Nor is the single reference to Pericles (6.131: Agariste’s 
dream to give birth to a hon) unambiguous: Fornara (1971a}) 52-6; see Aish ibid. 
83-4 on 7.162.1; Hornblower (1991) 346 on 3,824. Morrison 941) 11-4; (19503 
76-7 on the Constitutional Debate as a critique of Pericles’ monarchy goes too far: 
Gomme (1956) 194, On the broad range of associations clicited by the end of the 
Histories, see recently Boedeker {1988}; Herington (199 1a); Moles (2996) 2717; 
Dewald (1997). 

*! Dewald (2002); carlier discussions: Waters (1971), (1972); Ferrill (1978); Flory 
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Tyranny takes on an additional detrimental dimension, when Greek 
tyrants maintain themselves only with Persian backing. Local despo- 
tism thus tends to draw in Persian imperial despotism-—just as Greeks 
in Persian service or Greek refugees in Persia cdo not hesitate to sub- 
ject fellow-Greeks to permanent Persian enslavement in order to sat- 
isfy their individual aspirations: the list is long and will find a sad 
continuation much later when individuals and communities compete 
for Persian support not least to attain domination over Greece.” 
Moreover, many of the traits which make up the ‘despotic template’ 
apply equally to Athens, the polis tyrannos that in its rule over its 
allies succeeds to and in several ways imitates the Persians. It is omi- 
nous, therefore, that Croesus’ fall from the height of imperial power 
is explained by two necessities: he pays for the guilt of his ancestor, 
Gyges, who assumed power (tyranny) by unjust means (1.7-13, 91) 
and he suffers because of divine anger (nemesis), ‘in all likelihood for 
thinking that he was the most fortunate man (o/bidtatos) in the world 
(1.34). Both issues, applied to Athens, were thoroughly familiar to 
Herodotus’ contemporaries. 

So much for foreshadowing of political issues in the Croesus /agos. 
The depth of Herodotus’ political thinking is perhaps gauged best 
in another passage. In several scenes at the Persian court, where the 
crown council meets to advise Xerxes on his decision to conquer 
Greece, he explores the deeper motives of Persian imperialism 
(7.5-18)."* Among other reasons brought up by various interested 
parties (7.5-6, 8B, 9a), Xerxes emphasizes his obligation to prove 
himself and live up to the examples set by his ancestors (8a), He 
presents the subjection of Greece as merely the first step in a sweep- 
ing conquest of Europe that ‘will make all lands into a single land’ 
and ‘Persian territory end only at the sky... And so the innocent 


(1987; Ch. 4; Barcel6 (1993) 149-77; Christ (1994; see also Stahl (1983) 211: Socles’ 
speech as a didactic ‘Beispielrede’. See Raaflaub (1989) 41-6, for the origin of the 
Constitutional Debate in the context of critical analyses of democracy. 

® See above n. 74. On the treaties confirming the king’s sovereignty over the 
Greeks in Asia, see Lewis (1977) 90-107. That this would be the price must have 
been clear to both sides much earlier than it appears from Thucydides. Hence 
Demaratus’ categorical statement in 7,102.2 sounds hollow too. See also Alcibiades’ 
cynical comments in ‘Thuc. 8.46.3. 

® Tyranny: Thue. 2.63.2. Greatness and happiness: Hdt. 8.111; Thuc. 3.45.6; 
7.69.2, and an allusion in 2.43.4; see also Raaflaub (1985} 241-4. 

® See Evans (1991) Ch. 1; Raaflaub (2002a) with further bibliog; on the differences 
between Heredotus and Aeschylus, see Said (1981) as well as this volume (Ch. 6). 
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will bear the yoke of slavery along with those who have wronged 
us’ (8y). Mardonius carries this further: the Persians have enslaved 
many great peoples—~not ‘because they did us any wrong, but just 
because we wanted to increase our dominion’ (9a). The Greeks will 
be no match for the Persians (9B). ‘Anyway, we should leave nothing 
untried (apeiréton). Nothing comes of its own accord (automaton); people 
invariably get things as a result of their own efforts (apo pezrés)’ (Qy). 

Only Artabanus dares to dissent but his sane advice (10) provokes 
Xerxes’ anger. He now sees his prestige at stake. Moreover, ‘I am 
sure the Athenians will do something if we do not; to judge by their 
past moves, they will certainly mount an expedition against our 
country ... It is impossible for either side to withdraw now... And 
in the end either all Persia will be in Greek hands, or all Greece 
will be in Persian hands; there is no middle ground in this war’ (11). 
Xerxes later reconsiders (13) but a repeated dream forces him to 
change his mind again and Artabanus to consent (12, 14-8). As 
the latter explains, of the two options available, one ‘would increase 
our hubris, while the other would curb it, by pomting out how wrong 
it is to train the mind to be constantly seeking more than it has at 
the moment’; he did not want the king ‘to choose the more treacherous 
one’ (16a). He has ‘often seen mighty powers brought low by inferior 
ones’. He knows ‘what harm can come from excessive desire’ (pollon 
epithumeein) and is convinced that it would be best for the king to 
stay quiet (18, cf. 8a). But this does not seem to be the god’s will. 

All this is written from the hindsight of Herodotus’ mature years. 
It anticipates Athenian control of the coast of Asia Minor after 479 
and strikingly echoes ideas current in the time of the Histories’ com- 
position and highlighted in Thucydides.” In putting the alternative 


® On this dream as ‘une incarnation de la nécessité historique’, see Said (1981) 
22-3; as Herodotus’ creation: Immerwahr (1954) 30-7; Bichler (1985) [40°7 (with 
bibliog,). Some of the arguments mentioned above have been introduced earlier: 
eg., 6.134 (proving oneself}; 5.105; 6.48, 94 (revenge as pretence for large-scale 
conquest); 1.207 (all or nothing). Some figure already in Aeschylus’ Perstans: e.g., 
conquest of the world (50, 65-7, 73-5, 85-92, 233-4); emulation of ancestors 
(753-8). 

© Tg, always wanting more, being unable to stay quiet, leaving nothing untried: 
cf. Thue. 1.70 with echoes in Euripides’ Suppliants of the late 420s: Raaflaub (1989) 
51-2; (1994). Pressure by ancestral example: e.g., ‘Thuc. 2.36; Raaflaub (2001). Lack 
of knowledge about the target country, delusions, and false promises about an easy 
victory, use of a just pretext for an expedition that openly aims at large-scale con- 
quest, and personal ambitions of the potential general; see Vhuc. 6.1-26, Subjecting 
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starkly as ‘either them or us’, Herodotus seems to think of the polar- 
ization of Greece and the perception, typical of his time, that the 
great war between Sparta and Athens was a final contest in which 
the winner would take all. Moreover, all this contributes to a tren- 
chant general characterization of imperialism as a political phe- 
nomenon. It is nourished by pleonexia, an insatiable desire for more. 
Based on previous successes and/or the achievements of previous 
generations, it puts relentless pressure on the ruler, blinds reason, 
and develops its own dynamics. It knows no limit, transcends phys- 
ical and mental barriers, and aims ever further, regardless of profits 
or losses. Although sometimes using plausible justifications as pre- 
texts, it is a justification in itself: conquest motivates further con- 
quest. It is thoroughly unjust, the very essence of hudris, because it 
harms guilty and innocent alike. It ends only by overextension and 
strategic mistakes, engendered by the ruler’s overconfidence and loss 
of critical judgment, which enable a weaker people to maximize their 
own specific resources and deal the conqueror a decisive blow. 

The entire passage is a set piece on imperialism, comparable in 
form and intent to similar pieces on tyranny (above at n. 81) and 
to much better known Thucydidean examples, such as the Mytilenian, 
Melian, and Sicilian debates. Just when the last and greatest Persian 
imperial venture is about to begin, it summarizes and deepens the 
analysis presented through narrative and speeches in previous books."’ 
It is complemented, for example, by the description of the Persian 
war council before the battle of Salamis which reveals further cru- 
cial Haws in Persian decision making (8.67~9), and by a series of dis- 
cussions among the Greeks (most remarkably one at Gelon’s court 
in Syracuse, dealing with the allies’ request for assistance against the 
Persians) that illustrate the obstacles they face in pursuing a com- 
mon purpose.” 


guilty and innocents alike: see esp. Thuc. 5.94~7. Such correspondences have been 
noticed, e.g., by Cornford (1907) Ch. 12; Smart (1977) 251-2 (the latter suggest- 
ing an extremely late date for the work’s composition); Rood (1999). For full dis- 
cussion, sce Raaflaub (2002a). 

& Sce 7,20 on Xerxes’ expedition as the greatest war ever; Dewald (2002) on 
the placement of such set pieces at moments of transition; Fornara (1971a) 87-8 
on the generic nature of Xerxes’ words in 7.8. 

% 7.153, 157-65 (ck 145, 148-52, 169-71); see Brunt (1993) 75-80. The real 
explanation of Gelon’s unwillingness to help the Greeks (the Carthaginian threat) 
is mentioned as an alternative version (7.165), attributed to Sicilian sources, while 
no source is given for Gelon’s alleged main reason: his refusal to share in the war 
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Persistent political foreshadowing and analysis, found in the two 
sections just examined and in many other passages, offer important 
clues to the reasons for Herodotus’ interest in history and to his pur- 
pose in writing about it. Before he begins his historical narrative, he 
states programmatically: ‘I will cover minor and major human cities 
equally, because most of those which were important in the past 
have diminished in significance by now, and those which were great 
in my Own time were small in times past. I will mention both equally 
because I know that human happiness never remains long in the 
same place’ (1.5, cf. 207), Here we hear the Greek historian who 
deals equally with empires, monarchs, and cities, but addresses audi- 
ences of Greek polis-citizens. He lets Solon emphasize that human 
life is fragile and one needs to await the end before passing final 
judgment on a person’s happiness (1.32). Such comments define 
Herodotus’ outlook: history consists of a sequence of riscs and declines 
of great powers and powerful leaders; human happiness, success, and 
power are unstable and unlikely to last long; the higher a person or 
a state reach, the sooner will they fall; it is unjust and hubristic to 
overstep one’s bounds, to rob others of their land and liberty; tyranny 
is innately bad and corrupts its holder; imperialism, because it is 
unjust and cannot be limited, will end in disaster.™ 

These lessons from the past are significant as lessons for the pre- 
sent and future. But which came first? Was it the past that sharp- 
ened Herodotus’ awareness of the present or vice versa? Some scholars 
have suggested plausibly that concerns about political conditions and 
developments in his own time were crucial in turning Herodotus 
into an historian.” If so, his historical thinking (about past history) 


without having a share in the command; on this, sce Fornara {197 1a) 82-4. Further 
scenes illustrating Greek decision making and obstacles to unity: 8.49, 56°63, 74-5, 
78-82, 140-4. The difliculties of establishing “defensive unity’ among autonomous 
peoples are foreshadowed in the Scythian fogs (4.118-19); see ELunter (1982) 185-90, 
197, 212-8. On the Persian war council: Munson (1988} 95-8, 

" See n. 12 above, 

” Fornara (197la) Ch. 3 (with discussion of earlier views), 86-91; Meier (1987) 
esp. 52-4. Meier (1978), (1980), (1986), (1987) discusses the origins of Herodotus’ 
specific type of history. By contrast, Rood (1999) 166 acknowledges the validity of 
reading Herodotus’ Persian War stories as political stories, but urges caution ‘about 
all easy constructions of the origins of history-writing’: “what is not valid is to make 
Herodotus’ story about Athenian imperialism his overriding message, the basis of 
his historical thought; that is, to make it central to our own stories about how he 
came to write history’, It is not clear to me why this should not be valid» and why 
easy. 
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was shaped a prior by his political reflection (about present condi- 
tions and problems); at the very least, both developed hand in hand. 
In his final evaluation which guided the final composition of his 
work, history of the past and political developments of the present 
formed a continuum, unfolding under the force of the same dynam- 
ics and propelled by the same basic human impulses: individual and 
communal self-interest prompting, on the one hand, the search for 
power that results in tyranny and imperialism and, on the other 
hand, a never-ending fight for liberty and self-assertion, Sadly, how- 
ever, successful freedom fighters tend either to fall immediately under 
someone else’s oppressive yoke (the Medes (1.95~6) or the lonians) 
or to turn into imperialist and tyrannical oppressors themselves (Persia, 
Athens)—only to be corrupted by power and luxury and destroyed 
by the consequences of their pleonexia. 

Herodotus probably felt quite passionately about all this. Occasional 
remarks reveal his distaste for war and Greek disunity (1.87; 7.98; 
8.3). We hear him speaking also through his warners, including Solon, 
and it seems likely that he describes his own predicament when he 
lets an anonymous Persian before the Battle of Plataea say: ‘An event 
which has been decreed by the god cannot be averted by man, for 
no one is willing to believe even those who tell the truth... There’s 
no more terrible pain a man can endure than to sce clearly and be 
able to do nothing’ (9.16).°' Nor was he alone in being concerned 
about such issues. Many of them were discussed by one or the other 
of the sophists. Athenian comedians made bitter fun of them. Tyranny, 
never absent from comical satire even in Pericles’ days, re-emerged 
as a topic of political polemic in Cleon’s time and of public con- 
cern a decade later. It pervades tragedy, and the tragedians worried 
immensely as well about Athens’ role as a polis iyrannos.”’ Yet one 
did not need to be in Athens to share such thoughts and worries. 
As suggested earlier, Herodotus drew on a large pool of political 
ideas that were shared by and developed in interaction among many 


“ Cf. Stambler (1982) 231. Solon: Chiasson (1986); Shapiro (1996) (with discus- 
sion of dissenting views); Moles (1996) 262-6, who also quotes (281 n. 26) a sug- 
gestion by Alan Griffiths that makes good sense of the story of Arion (1.23~-24.6) 
‘as preparing the way for the wisdom figures who are to follow’, 

” Tyranny: Berve (1967) 1.190-206, 2.625-30; McGlew (1993) Ch. 6; Henderson 
(2002); Seaford (2002); Raaflaub (2002b). Polis wrannos: Raaflaub (1988c) 294-301; 
Rosenbloom (1995), (forthcoming), On Herodotus and tragedy: Said. this volume 
(Ch. 6). 
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intellectuals throughout the Greek world. His originality lies less in 
these ideas themselves than in his application of these ideas to his- 
tory in order to organize it, explain it, and make it meaningful to 
his present audiences and future readers. 

Naturally, objections can, and have been, raised against the type 
of interpretation presented here. I mention two of them. One con- 
cerns Herodotus’ thinking of future readers. Charles Fornara empha- 
sizes Thucydides’ genius in creating a self-explanatory history which 
by itself would suffice to secure ‘perfect comprehension of the impor- 
tant and universally relevant issues’, while Herodotus constantly draws 
on the knowledge and expectations of his audience to achieve his 
dramatic effects. Hence “UVhucydides wrote for the future, Herodotus 
for his contemporaries’.” ‘There is much truth in this but, surely, in 
presenting his History as a ktéma es aiei, Thucydides lets the future 
begin with the present: his observations and insights would be impor- 
tant for audiences at any time, including not least his contempo- 
raries.”* Unlike his importantly novel perspective of offering a work 
of timeless usefulness, however, concern with the present was famil- 
iar from performed poetry since Homer’s days and did not need to 
be explained; it was taken for granted.” As for Herodotus, he too 
paid much attention to general truths that can be learned from his- 
tory; hence future generations would profit as well. He need not 
have assumed that future audiences would lack familiarity with impor- 
tant events, posterior to those described in the Histories, which would 
allow them to appreciate the specific interpretation and dramatic 
effects he was artfully presenting. He wrote for a Panhellenic audi- 
ence anyway, and the purposes he mentions explicitly at the begin- 
ning of his work are compatible with both present and future 
performance (or reading). Indeed, as Robert Connor suggests, we 
need to ask whether Herodotus ‘does not treat his subject matter 
in a way that will make it contemporary not only to Aim but also 
to us, that is to readers of a recurring and indeterminate present’. 


™ Fornara (1971a) 59-61 and passim in chapter 4. 

“This seems obvious, ¢.g., from 2.47.3, and all the more so if Thucydides too 
presented highly polished sections in oral recitations (Hornblower (1996a) 26-7; cf. 
Thomas (1992) 103-4). See also Badian (1993) 128: “Thucydides, although aiming 
to Jeave a work for eternity, was in the first instance writing for a public (and, in 
particular, an educated Athenian public) of bis own day.’ 

® See Raaflaub (1988b), (2000); for tragedy id. (1988c); see also Stahl (1987) 21 
and below at n, 98. 
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Connor sees as one of the most important chailenges to Herodotean 
scholars the study of ‘Herodotus’ techniques of breaking out of the 
immediacy of events and reaching an audience of unknown dimen- 
sions and circumstances’.”” 

The other objection concerns Herodotus’ interaction with his con- 
temporaries. Where Fornara recognizes at least the beginnings of a 
theory of history or ‘historical philosophy’ and an explication of ‘laws 
of history’, John Gould sees no more than metaphors, ‘refined com- 
mon sense’, ‘generalizations which permit contradiction and conflicting 
interpretations, but at the same time... appeal to the comfort of 
familiarity; in some measure they serve to produce a map of human 
experience. They are intelligible and they reassure’. Gould concludes 
that the ‘most pervasive strand of explanation in Herodotus’ narra- 
tive... is the sense that historical experience is the result of recip- 
rocal action, the fulfillmg of debts of gratitude and the taking of 
revenge’.”” Here, I think, Gould, convinced that Herodotus remained 
rooted firmly in the craft and horizon of the storyteller, fails to per- 
ceive how far the historian ultimately transcends these traclitiona! 
patterns of explaining history and how frightening rather than com- 
forting, even if eerily familiar, the map of human experience is which 
he draws up through his work. Moreover, in denying the possibility 
that Herodotus writes at least in part in order to convey a message 
to his audiences, Gould seriously underestimates the importance of 
this very aspect in the centuries-old tradition of Greck performed 
poetry with which he otherwise links Herodotus.” Homer sings to 
preserve the kleos of great heroes of the past, but in interpreting their 
actions he raises troubling social and political issues that were famil- 
iar and meaningful to his audiences. This didactic purpose, implicit 
in the poet’s way of shaping his narrative, is an indispensable part 
of the poet’s craft and social function, Herodotus, I argue, extends 
this purpose, which perhaps lived in the tradition of prose story- 


” Connor (1987) 258. Lateiner (1989) 5 n. 8 (p. 230) thinks of Herodotus as 
addressing primarily the future. See, e.g, 1.20; 9.16 on the importance of fore- 
knowledge for making the right decision in the present {proeidds pros to pareon 
(boulewesthai); reference by John Marincola). Here, too, Hunter’s (1982) emphasis on 
Herodotus’ focus on processes scems crucial. 

“’ Gould (1989) 76-82; Fornara: see above n. 60. 

Gould (1989) 116-20 and passim esp. in Chs. 2 and 6; performed poetry: above 
n; 99. 
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telling as well, to his prose epic.” To put it in extreme terms: just 
as ‘heroic epic is historical in appearance but contemporary in mean- 
ing’, so too history is important less in and of itself than insofar as 
it is meaningful to the present. Herodotus differs from ‘Thucydides 
in the emphasis he places on preserving the memory of the past but 
he agrees with Thucydides in recognizing the historian’s obligation 
to the present and future: to educate his audiences and readers 
through his presentation and interpretation of history.'’’ 

In all this Herodotus appears both traditional and highly original. 
His originality is visible also in the relationship he establishes between 
history and ethnography. Scholars focussing on the mass of geo- 
graphic and ethnographic material incorporated especially in the first 
half of his work have concluded that he began as a traditional 
Hecataeus-like scholar and ended up being a historian; the [stories 
would thus reflect two or more phases in his development, about 
which we know nothing but can derive much from carefully analysing 
his work. Yet in its extant form this work does not contain an ethno- 
graphic first and a historical second part. Rather, the presentation 
of ethnographic material saves from oblivion many memorable deeds 
and monuments of both Grecks and barbarians—one of the two 
intentions emphasized in the preamble-~and it serves an explicitly 
historical purpose." 

Monuments document wealth and power; they are thus histori- 
cally significant and justify extensive coverage (2.35, cf. 148-9; 3.60) 
although, as Thucydides (1.10; cf. Hdt. 1.5) reminds us, perceptions 
can be deceptive. Comparison establishes contrasts and analogies 
which help bring out in sharper profile both general historical pat- 
terns and specific characteristics, especially of the Greeks. Herodotus 
uses both sides of this ‘mirror’ extensively." He understands that 


“ A similar suggestion in Thomas (2000) 4. 

® Quotation: Raallaub (1997) 628. All this has, of course, considerable conse- 
quences for the question of truth and fiction in, and the historical source value of, 
this kind of historiography; see recently, e.g, Bichler (1985); Moles (1993), and the 
survey in Bichler and Rollinger (2000) 1605, 

™ Thus, e.g, Stambler (1982) 212-7. See Jacoby (1913) 341 (f, esp. 353 {f, for 
a developmental or analytical, and Pohlenz (1937) for a unitarian view. For sur- 
veys of the scholarship on this question, see Cobet (1971) 4-42, 188-98; Hommel 
(1981) 272-7; for discussion, Fornara (1971a) Chs. 1-2 and passim. See Thomas 
(2000) 19--20 on the ‘tyranny’ of the idea of linear development, be it in literature 
er an author’s intellectual progression. 

™ Hartog (1988); Darbo-Peschansky {1987}; cf. Nippel (1990) 11-29; (1996) 170-2; 
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people act and react in specific ways not only because of immedi- 
ate experiences but because they are conditioned by customs, cul- 
tural traditions, environment, and previous history. Without taking 
these aspects seriously, their contemporaries will not know how to 
deal with them, and the historian and his audiences will not be able 
to understand historical events. Despite Artabanus’ warning (4.83), 
Darius ignores essential facts about the Scythians who have ‘come 
up with the cleverest solution... to the single most important mat- 
ter in human life ...how to prevent anyone who attacks them from 
escaping, and how to avoid being caught unless they want to be 
detected’ (4.46). In spite of Demaratus’ explanation, Xerxes disregards 
crucial information about the Greeks’ arefé and the role of nomos in 
Spartan society (7.101~5). Both kings fail not least because they are 
not interested in the nomoi of the peoples they try to conquer.'® 
Hence the more the audience knows about the lands, customs, 
cultures, and histories of the peoples that ended up forming the 
mighty Persian empire, the better will they understand the Persian 
accomplishment and the more will they be able to appreciate the 
greatest théma of all: the Greek victory over all that might—for rea- 
sons and despite great obstacles which the (naturally much shorter) 
presentation of the history and customs of the culturally and politi- 
cally multifaceted Greek world illuminates. Herodotus’ concept thus 
differs both from the penéegess, where history forms but one compo- 
nent of the description of foreign lands, and from later historio- 
graphy, where ethnography is usually confined to relatively brief 
digressions. Faced with the daunting task of making a war between 
two continents and two different worlds understandable, he finds 
ethnography, integrated into the structure of a historical narrative, 
indispensable." ‘Thucydides, writing about a war among Grecks, 


on monuments as deeds, see Immerwahr (1960); Hornblower {1987} 30-3; (1991) 
33-5. 

Cf the Corinthians’ efforts to explain to the Spartans what sorts of people 
the Athenians really are (Thuc. 1.70). In Xerxes’ case, the Persians are misled, in 
addition, by their experiences with the Ionians (Evans (1991) 13-14). Xerxes dis- 
misses Demaratus with benign laughter (7.105); on the meaning of laughter in 
Herodotus, see Flory (1978b); Lateiner (1989) 28. 

* See generally Lateiner (1989) Ch, 7 and the acute observations of Stambler 
(1982) 215-17; this seems true even if Herodotus’ cthnography is unsystematic 
(Redfield (1985) 97) and focuses on superlatives and extremes (Bloomer {1993)). On 
Herodotus’ ethnography and the function of nomos/nomoi in his work, sce recently 


Thomas (2000) Ch. 4; Bichler (2000); Munson (2001). 
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excluded most of these materials and created a purer genre of his- 
tory that focussed almost exclusively on war and _ politics~~thereby 
perhaps losing as much as he gained.'” 


Conclusion 


I return now to the thesis that m many important respects Herodotus 
is much closer to Thucydides than is usually assumed. Of course, | 
am far from ignoring fundamental differences: among many other 
aspects, religion as well as an ethical and moral perspective are 
prominent in the former and almost suppressed in the latter; women 
play a much larger part in Herodotus’ than in the single-sex world 
of ‘Thucydides; the authorial ‘T is ubiquitous in Herodotus, struc- 
turing and validating his narrative, but almost completely absorbed 
into Thucydides’ narrative; the two authors differ radically in deal- 
ing with the difficulties posed by their sources, and Herodotus uses 
a complex system of self-contained ‘stories’ (feger) to construct his 
narrative in writing dramatic and artistic history, while Thucydides 
mostly presents a smooth, strictly chronological narrative in writing 
sober ‘scientific’ history.'°? Yet, despite these and other differences, 
the basic ideas and issues on which the two authors focus are similar. 

For example, although Thucydides restricts his attention almost 
exclusively to politics and war, while Herodotus’ conception of his- 
tory is much broader, he too is deeply interested in political history, 
and war obviously is central to his work. To be sure, he recognizes 
the involvement of forces that lie beyond human control-~fate or 
the divine~but these forces do not replace or override empirical 
and political causes.’ In his view, history is determined largely by 
the decisions of individuals; to us this seems woefully inadequate but 
it is perhaps not that inappropriate for archaic Greek history with 


® Hornblower (1987) 30-2. 

© Religion: Hornblawer (1987) 29-30; in Herodotus: see un. 32; in Thucyclides: 
Marinatos (1981): Jordan (1986); Hornblower {1992a). Women: Hornblower (1987) 
l4; Gould (1989) 129-32; cf Dewald (1981); Wiedemann (1983); Bichler ane 
Rollinger (2000) 47-50, 99-105; Blok, this volume (Ch. 10). Authorial ‘P: Dewald 
(1987} and this volume (Ch. 12); Marincola (1987}. Relation to sources: Fowler 
(1996) 78-80, ch 84, 86; Hornblower, this volume (Ch. 16); see also Miller (1981). 


Narrative: Cobet (1971 Gould (1989) LiL. Dramatic vs. ‘scientific’ history: Fornara 
(1971a} 61 and passim in Ch. 4, 
' Gould (1989) 67-81. 
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its multitude of autocrats, adventurers, and ambitious individuals, it 
applies even to Thucydides’ work to a surprising degree, and it 
remained an excruciatingly influential factor in later periods.'™* Still, 
Herodotus’ individuals and communities make political choices, duly 
if sometimes sarcastically noted by the historian: the Athenian pole- 
march before Marathon and the allied admiral before Salamis have 
it in their hands to save or enslave those who have put them in 
charge (6.109; 8.60a); the Ionian tyrants at the Danube bridge choose 
power in slavery (4.136~42) which the Spartan heralds refuse (7.135), 
and in rejecting their tyrant’s offer of equality and freedom the clite 
Samians ‘apparently did not want to be free’ (3.142-3).!" The 
processes by which Xerxes and the Greeks reach their decisions are 
complex, combining political and individual aspects. As discussed in 
the last section, Herodotus connects the history of the past with the 
political issues troubling the present and strongly emphasizes the most 
important political phenomena he sees as constants in history. He is 
aware of the political debates and theories of his time and uses some 
of them to interpret the past, embedding them in narrative and 
speeches rather than arguing with them overtly and abstractly. 

Herodotus no less than ‘Thucydides sees history dominated by the 
antithetical desires for liberty and power. The nomes of the Persian 
kings, always to expand and to leave nothing untried, clashes with 
the nomes of the Spartans, never to submit. ‘These desires determine 
the historic conflict between Persia and the Greeks. They are com- 
plemented by a third and equally potent force driving people’s actions: 
selfinterest.'” Individuals and communities constantly make decisions 
that serve their own ends but more often than not harm those of 
their communities and peoples. Through repetition and emphasis the 
historian helps us recognize patterns of typical behaviour, despite a 
high degree of individualization. These patterns reflect the theory of 
the sameness of human nature, so prominent in Thucydides, even 
if Herodotus never mentions this theory explicitly. 

Like Thucydides, Herodotus too is critical of ideologies and pro- 


' See, eg., Strasburger (1954a); Herman (1987). Among the most troublesome 
consequences of this tendency is Herodotus’ explanation of the Tonian Revolt: sec, 
«.g., Forrest (1979); Murray (1988) esp. 463-4, 474; Walter (1993); Georges (2000) 
(with a strong defence of the plausibility of Herodotus’ presentation). 

Evans (1991) 35-6. 

' A mouf emphasized, as Marincola points out to me, by Gyges’ choice in the 
very first story of the Histories. 
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paganda. Again, he reveals this indirectly rather than directly, through 
juxtaposition, suggestion, and implication. Claims to fight a ‘just war’ 
are but useful pretexts; imperialism progresses with or without them. 
The Greek coalition spectacularly demonstrates its commitment to 
fighting for freedom but, if the Persians had been smart, they might 
have subverted it entirely by bribing the leaders (9.2, 41; cf. 8.4—5). 
The Spartans, if need be, would fight with axes for their liberty 
(7.135)—but mostly their own. The Athenians save Greece—as long 
as it serves their interests (8.3). Zsonemia, ‘the most beautiful word’ 
(3.80), and démokratia are desirable—but one is imposed on the Tonians 
by a tyrant (5.37) and the Persians (6.43) to serve their own inter- 
ests, and the other does not keep the Athenians from being fooled 
by a smart speaker (5.97). Jségaria (equality of speech) has enabled 
the Athenians to rise to a new level of power (5.78)~but they stone 
to death one of their councillors who dares to dissent (9.5).''' We 
meet a few truly admirable characters who act selflessly and justly 
(e.g., 3.138; 7.163-4); some rulers are not bent on expansion and 
are described positively,''? and the Athenians, after all, did save 
Greece; but the naked truth is that people, whatever they say, fol- 
low only one impulse: that of self-interest. 

The insights that guide Herodotus’ interpretation could easily be 
(and occasionally almost are) formulated abstractly and theoretically. 
There is no equivalent to Thucydides’ analysis of the stass on Corcyra, 
but Herodotus uses speeches and dialogues to create analytical set 
pieces that highlight specific political issues (imperialism, tyranny, 
obstacles to Greck unity) and, although less dense and narrowly 
focussed, are quite comparable to those that have long been appre- 
ciated in ‘Thucydides. The use of political thought to interpret his- 
tory and demonstrate its immediacy and relevance for present and 
future is one of Herodotus’ crucial contributions to creating a new 
genre of, as Christian Meier puts it, history as a ‘multi-subjective, 
contingency-oriented’ narrative of events that was—-and remains~ 
universally meaningful.'"* 


'' Despite 3.80 and 5.78, Herodotus does not think highly of democracy: see 
3.81-2, 5.97 (with 159-60); see Strasburger (1955) 10-12; Fornara (197 1a) 48-51; 
Edelmann (1975); Van der Veen (1996) Ch. 6, See also, more generally, Saxonhouse 
(1996). Forsdyke (1999) suggests, however, that the influence of democratic ideol- 
ogy might not be negligible. 

'? E.g., Tomyris (1.206), the king of the Ethiopians (3.21), and even Croesus in 
his early years (Immerwahr (1966) 155-8). 

SS Meier (1987) +4; see above n. 49. 
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Overall, perhaps, it is not very useful to think of Herodotus as 
the ‘father of history’ who was quickly overtaken and left far behind 
by Thucydides—although no one will deny that the latter created 
the model that was to dominate western historiography. A different 
perspective seems more promising. Despite the differences in their 
lifetimes and, accordingly, the dates by which their works received 
their final shape,''' and despite undeniable differences which these 
works reveal in outlook, methodology, and narrative, it seems pos- 
sible that Herodotus and Thucydides were, as Hornblower puts it, 
‘in a real sense contemporaries and rivals’.''? They both interacted 
with a large group of intellectuals among their contemporaries who 
worked in a great variety of genres and disciplines;''® like them, they 
both drew on a rich pool of ideas, theories, and concerns that were 
widely shared and discussed in their time, and they were both deeply 
intrigued by the challenge of discovering and conveying to their lis- 
teners and readers not only the course but also the meaning and 
continuing usefulness of history. What they did with this interest and 
with those ideas, theories, and concerns led them in different direc- 
tions but along similar paths: although they wrote about different 
periods in different ways, to both of them history consisted largely 
of revolving patterns and processes, and it was essentially contem- 
porary history.''” 

To give Herodotus the last word, at a juncture that might have 
changed the course of history, he lets the Corinthian Socles say: ‘If 
you had experience of it, as we do, you would be able to offer bet- 
ter judgments about it than you do now’ (5.92q). 


'" See above nn. 2 and 15. Correspondences between the debates at Xerxes’ 


court and Thucydides’ Sicilian Debate (6.1-26: above n. 86) need not be tied to 
415; although Thucydides concentrates these arguments in this particular debate, 
they may have come up in earlier discussions about Athenian expeditions to Sicily, 
dating to 427-4 BC (see Raaflaub (2002a)). See also Moles (1996) 276 about why 
his (and my) view of Herodotus’ purpose makes it difficult to date the Histories later 
than 415 or 414. 

'' Hornblower (1992b) 141; (1996a) 27. Hunter (1982) demonstrates this impres- 
sively, without ignoring differences (286-96). Lateiner (1989) Ch. 10 discusses “The 
Failures and Success of Herodotus’. 

' Hunter (1982) 287: ‘the two historians worked within the same theoretical 
framework, on the same epistemological terrain’. 

'” Connor (1987) 257: Herodotus is ‘writing contemporary history’. Efforts at 
comparing the two authors systematically need to be continued. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
RELIGION IN HERODOTUS 


Jon D. Mikalson 


Although it is regularly ignored, dismissed, or disparaged by both 
ancient and modern historians, Herodotus explicitly offers also a reli- 
gious explanation of the causes and outcome of the Persian inva- 
sions.' In 499 BC a small force of Greeks, including Athenians, 
attacked Sardis, a principal city of the Persian empire, and in the 
course of the attack they accidently burned down the sanctuary of 
the goddess Cybebe (5.101-102.1). When King Darius first heard of 
it, ‘he took a bow, fitted an arrow to it, and shot the arrow into 
the sky. As he did, he prayed, “Zeus, grant me to take vengeance 
on the Athenians... .”’ (5.105). It was the burning of Cybebe’s sanc- 
tuary that the Persians then used as an excuse for burning sanctu- 
aries throughout the lands of hostile Greek cities for the next eighteen 
years (5.102.1; cf. 6.101.3 and 7.8.8). These included, after the 
Ionian Revolt, Apollo’s temple and oracle at Didyma, and the sanc- 
tuaries of all the revolting Ionian cities and islands of Asia Minor 
except Samos (6.19.3, 25, and 32). Later Datis on his way to Marathon 
in 490 burned the sanctuaries of Naxos and Eretria (6.96 and 101.3). 
And in the second invasion Xerxes destroyed the sanctuaries in twelve 
Phocian cities, including Apollo’s oracle at Abae (8.32.2-33). Had 
he had his way, Xerxes would have had Delphi destroyed too (8.35-9). 
And, finally, with their occupation of Attica Xerxes and Mardonius 
fulfilled the vengeance demanded by Darius. They levelled and 
burned, so far as we know, all the sanctuaries of Athens and Attica 
(7.8.8 and 140.3; 8.53.2 and 55; 9.13.2). 


' Lateiner (1989) offers the most recent and systematic dismissal and disparage- 
ment of religious and supernatural causation in Herodotus’ Histories. For more bal- 
anced treatments, see Harrison (2000b); Gould (1994); (1989); Lachenaud (1978); 
de Ste Croix (1977); de Romilly (1971b); and Immerwahr (1966). On the discussion 
of the ‘tragic’ aspects of Xerxes’ invasion, see Said, this volume (Ch. 6, pp. 137 ff). 

* Diodorus (10.25.1) somewhat reformulates this point: “The Persians learned the 
burning of sanctuaries from the Greeks. They were repaying the same hubris to 
those who had first wronged them’. 
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Herodotus has his Themistocles, surely not the least perceptive 
observer of Xerxes’ invasion, directly link Xerxes’ ultimate failure to 
these sacrileges. In the planning immediately after the victory in the 
Battle of Salamis, Themistocles tells his fellow Athenians, ‘Not we 
but the gods and heroes accomplished this. They begrudged one 
man who was unholy and rash (atasthalon) to be king of Asia and 
Europe. He treated holy and profane things alike, burning and throw- 
ing to the ground the statues of the gods. He even whipped the sea 
and hurled leg irons into it’ (8.109.3).7 And, a few months later, the 
Athenians echoed these sentiments in their response to Mardonius’ 
offer of alliance, ‘We will attack him, trusting in the gods and heroes 
as our allies, the gods and heroes for whom Xerxes had no respect 
and whose buildings and statues he burned’ (8.143.2). 


The gods and heroes whom the Athenians and other Greeks trusted 
and who brought them victory over the Persians are those whose 
efforts and, in particular, whose dedications after the victories Herodotus 
records in his narrative of the invasions: Apollo of Delphi, Zeus of 
Olympia, Poseidon of Isthmia, Zeus Eleutherios of Plataea, Athena 
of Athens, Demeter Eleusinia of Plataea, Mycale, and Athens, Artemis 
Agrotera and Mounychia of Athens, and Artemis of Artemision. ‘The 
heroes included the Athenian Ajax, the Aeginetan Aeacidae, and the 
Delphic Phylakos and Autonodés. These specific gods and heroes and 
the gods in general helped the Greeks defeat the invading Persians 
against overwhelming odds. As Herodotus tells it, the ‘divine’ and 
some gods, even Greek gods, may have helped Persians and their 
predecessors in earlier times (e.g., Croesus, 1.46-56.1, 85-91, and 
Cyrus, 1.124.1, 126.6, 209.4 and 9.122.2), but when the conflict 
became squarely between Persians and Greeks, the Greek divine 
world conceived of as a whole or in parts stood completely and 
solely behind the Greeks.’ These gods and heroes helped the Greeks 
on land and at sea, by oracles and omens, and by personal appear- 
ances and apparitions. It was, in Herodotus’ own judgment, the 
Athenians ‘who gathered together all the rest of Greece and repulsed 


* See also Fisher, this volume (Ch. 9, p. 223). 

* Mardonius’ consultations of ‘Trophonius, Apollo at Abae and Ptoén, and 
Amphiaraus at Thebes apparently proved fruitless (8.133-6), and at Plataea he even- 
tually disregarded his Greek seer (9.33-41). The Persian sacrifices to Thetis and 
the Nereids at Cape Sepias may have stopped the storm off Artemision (7.191.2). 
For the role of the Delphic oracle in the invasion of 480 BCE, see below. 
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King Xerxes’, but they did so only ‘second to the gods’ (meta ge 
theous, 7.139.5). 

There are some characteristically Greek features of this divine help. 
Only heroes, for example, appear themselves assisting the Greek sol- 
diers in battle, like Phylakos and Autonoés at Delphi (8.38-39.1). 
Greek gods do not in Homeric fashion make an epiphany in battle 
(or anywhere else) in Herodotus’ Histones, and the historian labels 
Pisistratus’ self-serving attempt to stage a divine epiphany ‘a very 
naive and silly action’ (1.60.3-5). This distinction—heroes occasion- 
ally and personally participating in historical battles, gods never—is 
not peculiarly Herodotean, It is characteristic of prose accounts of 
these wars in and after the classical period.’ 

Secondly, divine participation is determined largely by locale. 
Herodotus’ Athena, Demeter, and Artemis became involved in the 
Persian Wars because their own sanctuaries were in the field of com- 
bat. They are the Athena of Athens, the Demeter of Athens, Plataea, 
and Mycale, and the Artemis of Artemision and Athens. Had the 
conflict been played out elsewhere, in the Peloponnesus for exam- 
ple, we would find quite different deities involved, and all this is in 
accord with the local character of Greek religious cult. Recognition 
of the local concerns of the participating deities raises the question 
of motivation. Why, in Herodotus’ view, did these gods support the 
Greeks and oppose the Persians? Herodotus, unlike Homer, does not 
probe divine motivation and nowhere gives an explicit answer, but, 
to judge from his narrative, it seems that these gods were interested 
primarily in protecting their own sanctuaries and punishing the 
Persians for the violation of those places. There is no indication that 
they ‘were protecting’ devoted worshippers or favouring Greeks 
because they were Greek. The heroes Phylakos and Autonoés chased 
the Persians from Delphi, the site of their sanctuaries. Protesilaus 
took vengeance on the Persian Artayctes for the desecration of his 
sanctuary (9.116-20), and, in Herodotus’ view, Demeter Eleusinia of 
Plataea denied fighting and dying Persians admittance to her sanc- 
tuary because they had burned her sanctuary in Attica (9.65.2). 

Only the panhellenic deities, deities already panhellenic in cult, 
participated beyond local and state boundaries. From the spoils of 
their great victory at Plataea the Greeks as a group ‘set aside a tithe 


* See, e.g., Dietrich (1986) 94-101 and Mikalson (1991) 21, 30-1, and 65. 
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for the god in Delphi and from this was dedicated the gold tripod 
on the bronze three-headed snake which stands near the altar. They 
set aside a portion also for the god in Olympia, and from it they 
dedicated a bronze Zeus, fifteen feet tall. And there was a portion 
for the god at the Isthmus, and from it came a ten and one-half 
foot bronze Poseidon’ (9.81.1). Delphic Apollo, Zeus Olympios, and 
Isthmian Poseidon thus each received a major dedication, but each 
had a distinct role which reflects a complex blending of local and 
panhellenic cults and interests. 

For the storms at Artemision and off Euboea that caused so much 
damage to the Persian fleet in 480 BC, the Delphians had prayed 
to and then no doubt credited the Anemoi (‘Winds’) of ‘Thyia, as 
did the Athenians their Boreas and Oreithyia. But on this occasion 
the other Greeks as a group ‘prayed and poured libations to Poseidon 
Soter... And from that time till now have named Poseidon “Soter”’ 
(7.178, 189, and 192). Poseidon, by the very nature of his realm, 
transcends state boundaries, and here the non-Delphian, non-Athenian 
Greeks, engaged in naval warfare far from their homelands, natu- 
rally invoked and ultimately as a group rewarded the one Poseidon 
panhellenic in cult, the Poseidon of Isthmia. 

Herodotus offers no clue in his Histories why Zeus of Olympia 
should be rewarded after the Greek victory. For that we must piece 
together accounts in Thucydides (2.71-74), Diodorus (11.29.1), and 
Plutarch (Arist. 19-21), On their way to Plataea, the Peloponnesian 
contingent of Greeks had vowed that ‘if they won, the Greeks would 
celebrate together on that day each year the Eleutheria and would 
hold the agonistic games of Freedom (eleutheria) in Plataea’. After 
their victory the Greeks fulfilled their vow, founding a new panhel- 
lenic cult for Zeus Eleutherios with an altar, precinct, sacrifice, fes- 
tival, and games." This Zeus Eleutherios was surely a byform of Zeus 
Olympios, an aspect of Zeus which Herodotus himself elsewhere 
associates with ‘political’ freedom (3.142). The historical accounts, 
dedications, and later history of this new panhellenic cult suggest 
that it was primarily commemorative,’ a new cult of a panhellenic 
deity at the site of a major victory. 


" That a new cult of Zeus Eleutherios was founded at Plataea after the victory 
is widely accepted, but some see the panhellenic festival and games of the Eleutheria 
as a fourth or third century BC innovation. See Robertson (1986) 94-5 and Et- 
enne and Piérart (1975) 55 and 63-8. 


’ See, e.g., Robertson (1986). 
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Herodotus gives Delphic Apollo pride of place among the three 
panhellenic gods for the victory over the Persians, with dedications 
from the battles of both Salamis and Plataea (8.121—2 and 9.81.1). 
But Apollo’s role in the history of the second invasion was complex. 
As a local god he powerfully and miraculously drove the Persians 
from his own sanctuary, ‘protecting his own property’ as he had 
assured the Delphians he could (8.35-9). But during the war his ora- 
cles deterred the Argives (7.148-50) and the Cretans (7.169-71) from 
joining the Greek effort, and his oracles nearly frightened the Athenians 
into abandoning the cause (7.139.6—144). These oracles raise occa- 
sional complaints from modern scholars, but viewed from the per- 
spective of the cities which sought them, they might well have been 
realistic assessments that, had the war ended in the way most likely, 
could have saved needless suffering or even total destruction. On the 
positive side, before Artemision Herodotus’ Delphic oracle urged 
prayers to various wind and sea gods, and these prayers were answered 
(7.178 and 189). The death of Leonidas fulfilled, in a way favourable 
to the Greek effort, a Delphic oracle (7.220.3-4). The Delphic ora- 
cles to Athens urged the strategically wise evacuation of Attica and, 
properly interpreted, suggested the strategy and place for the Battle 
of Salamis (7.139—44). And the oracle brought the lucky seer 
Teisamenus to Plataea (9.33-5) and set up Mardonius for disaster 
there (8.114).? 

In hindsight we might, though Herodotus does not, fault Apollo’s 
discouraging oracles. His defence of his own sanctuary might be 
imagined as a purely parochial effort. But that Apollo’s role in the 
defeat of the Persians was much greater, that he in fact was the reli- 
gious focal point of the Greek effort, is indicated by the oath which 
the allied Greeks took at an early stage in the invasion of 480 BC: 
‘Whichever Greeks give themselves up to the Persians, if they have 
not been forced and their situation is good, are to pay a tithe to the 
god in Delphi’ (7.132.2). Here Herodotus singles out not Zeus of 
Olympia or Poseidon of the Isthmus but Apollo of Delphi as the deity 
to represent the Greek side. Only later, after the victories, did Apollo 
share this honour with Zeus of Olympia and Poseidon of Isthmia. 


" For the dedications Delphic Apollo received after the Battle of Marathon, not 
recorded by Herodotus, see Paus. 10.10.1—2, 11.5, 18.1, 19.4 and JGT’ 1463B. 

* Plutarch (Arist. 11.3-8) has the Delphic oracle designate the site of Plataea for 
battle and tell of the necessary vows and sacrifices. 
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Such are the general outlines and the major divine players in 
Herodotus’ account of the Persian invasions. They may be dismissed 
by historians whose primary interests traditionally lie elsewhere, but 
to do so is to neglect a facet of the war Herodotus thought worthy 
of inclusion. And to assume that Greeks would in a religious vac- 
uum face, prepare for, fight, win, and remember a war that threat- 
ened their very existence may be to misunderstand and oversimplify 
classical Greek society. 

The texts of dedications made to the gods by the Greeks after 
their victory celebrate the bravery and accomplishments of the Greeks 
themselves, saying virtually nothing of the gods’ roles and in no way 
claiming that the divinities simply ‘gave’ the Greeks victory.'® In 
Herodotus’ view the role of the gods was, it seems, to make it a 
‘fair fight’. In the Ionian Revolt the Phocaean general Dionysius 
promised the Ionians victory by default or battle if only ‘the gods 
make it a fair fight’ (6.11.3). At Marathon Miltiades was confident 
that the Athenians would win ‘if the gods made it a fair fight’ 
(6.109.5). The storm at Artemision and later off the coast of Euboea 
led Herodotus himself to conclude that ‘everything was being done 
by the god to make the Persian force equal in size to the Greek 
and not much larger’ (8.13). Given the massive superiority of their 
opponents in numbers, what Greeks needed from their gods was a 
fair fight. The Greeks themselves could handle the rest. 

The Histories, of course, contain failures as well as successes, though, 
given the outcome, more failures for barbarians than for Greeks. 
According to Herodotus, many of these failures simply ‘had’ to hap- 
pen. They were, in some undefined way, ‘destined’. Things ‘had’ to 
turn out badly for the Lydian Candaules (1.8.2), for the Egyptian 
Apries (2.161.3), and for the Thracian Scyles (4.79.1). ‘It was nec- 
essary’ that the Naxians not be taken by Megabates’ expedition in 
499 BC (5.33.2), and that evils befall Xerxes’ mistress and her fam- 
ily after the war (9.109.2). So too for Greeks. Evils ‘had’ to sprout 
up for Corinth from Eetion’s family (5.92.8.1), Demaratus’ origins 
had to be revealed and he lose his kingship (6.64), Miltiades had to 
‘die not well’ (6.135.3), and, most significantly, the Hellespont ‘had 
to be yoked by a Persian man’ (7.6.4) and all Attica become sub- 


” Bg, A Aeschines 3.116; Plut. Them. 8.2-3, Arist. 19.6, Mor. 870F and 873C; 
D. S. 11.14.4 and 33.2; and JG I’ 1463B. 
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ject to the Persians (8.53.1).!' Why ‘it was necessary’ that all these 
things happen we are not told, but it is noteworthy that each event 
in its own context is a misfortune or disaster. That these evils ‘had’ 
to happen does not mean, of course, that all evils in the Histories 
‘had to happen’. Herodotus shares the inclination of most Greek 
authors to introduce necessity in some places and ignore it in oth- 
ers. He uses ‘necessity’ to explain evil in much the way that later 
Greeks used ‘fortune’ (tuché).'!° Both reflect the Greeks’ reluctance to 
hold gods of cult responsible for the various major and minor mis- 
fortunes of life. 

But misfortune and even death might also be the punishment for 
impiety. In the view of Herodotus’ Themistocles, as we have seen, 
Xerxes failed in his expedition because he burned and destroyed 
sanctuaries and statues of the gods. So too a group of Persians died 
for violating Poseidon’s sanctuary at Potidaea (8.129), as did Artayctes 
for desecrating the sanctuary of Protesilaus, an episode featured in 
the closing pages of the Histories (9.116-21). Other impieties that 
Herodotus has explicitly punished are the maltreatment of priests 
(Cambyses, 3.29.2; Cleomenes, 6.81); violation of asylum (Aeginetans, 
6.91; Cleomenes, 6.75.3 and 79-80; cf. 1.157-60); perjury (Glaucos, 
6.86); violation of xenia (Alexander, 2.114 and 120; Spartans, 5.63.2, 
90.1, and 91.2-3); killing of relatives (Cambyses, 3.65.5); and mal- 
treatment of the dead (Cambyses, 3.16.2 and 37.1). The multiple 
impieties of the notoriously impious such as Cambyses (3.16, 25.3, 
27-30, and 37-38.1) and Cleomenes (5.74—5; 6.75, 79-82, and 84) 
can be explained only as ‘madness’. The crimes, the punishments, 
and the nature of impiety in Herodotus are all conventionally Greek. 

For a few featured figures in his account, in particular Croesus, 
Xerxes, and Polycrates, Herodotus gives a richer, more dramatic 
explanation of their misfortunes.'? He describes their behaviour in 
terms of atasthalia, hubris, and divine phthonos, concepts which are com- 
monly found in epic, lyric, and early tragedy but are alien to the 
language of popular, cultic religion which Herodotus most commonly 
employs elsewhere.'* Xerxes’ signature impiety, for example, was the 


'' On these cases see Gould (1989) 68-74; Lloyd-Jones (1983) 67-8; and de Ste 
Croix (1977) 140-3. 

"= See Mikalson (1983) 59-62 and (1991) 18 and 22-8. 

'S See also the discussion of these stories by Said, this volume (Ch. 6). 

'' For the distinction between popular religion and ‘poetic’ religion as found in 
Athenian tragedy, see Mikalson (1991). See also Fisher, this volume (Ch. 9). 
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whipping, chaining, branding, and verbal abuse of the Hellespont 
after a storm destroyed his first bridge: 


A great storm came up and pounded to pieces and broke the bridge. 
When Xerxes heard of it, he thought it a terrible thing and ordered 
that the Hellespont receive 300 blows from a whip and that a pair of 
leg irons be cast into the sea. I have heard that he also sent tattoo- 
ers to brand the Hellespont. And he ordered that, as they did the 
whipping, they were to say these barbaric and rash (atasthala) words: 
‘Bitter water, your master imposes on you this punishment because 
you treated him unjustly when you have suffered no injustice from 
him. King Xerxes will cross you whether you wish it or not. And justly 
no human being sacrifices to you because you are a foul and brack- 
ish river.’ (7.34—35.2) 


This is not simply another impiety, but an impiety of a different 
order and presented in a different manner from the impieties of 
burning sanctuaries and violating asylum. A key word is ‘rash’, an 
inadequate translation of atasthala, which suggests links to Themistocles* 
later characterization of Xerxes (atasthalon, 8.109.3 above) in refer- 
ence to the same incident and, more broadly, to the Suitors of 
Homer’s Odyssey (e.g., 23.67), to Hesiod’s ‘Titans (7h. 209), and, per- 
haps more immediately relevant, to the Xerxes and Persians of 
Aeschylus’ Persae who are beset by al@ and hubmis.'? Aeschylus’ and 
Herodotus’ versions of the incident at the Hellespont differ in impor- 
tant ways, but both make this critical event, the bridging of Europe 
and Asia and the first attempt by one man to rule both continents, 
into a condemnation of the man. Both treatments are powerful indict- 
ments of the impiety and irrationality of Xerxes, and both are framed 
in language and concepts of poetic literature, not of popular reli- 
gious traditions. But for Herodotus atasthalia, hubris, and divine phthonos, 
like the ‘necessity’ discussed earlier, are not, as for Aeschylus, a the- 
ological matrix that structures the whole. Herodotus introduces them 
only for a few larger than life individuals to whom he wanted to 
give special treatment. 


Herodotus’ Histories is filled with oracles, omens, manteis, and dreams, 
and is the most comprehensive and best single source for Greek div- 


© E.g., 96-100, 800-31, and 1005-7. For the link of atasthalia with hubris in 
Herodotus, see 3.80.3-4. 
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ination in the classical period.'® His oracles, omens, manteis, and 
dreams are similar in that they give mortals information or at least 
indications of what lies in the future, but there are significant differences 
among them. Only oracles have a named divine agent, like that of 
Apollo of Delphi, who in his sanctuary through his cult officials and 
rituals gives predictions in his name. Prophecies from omens and 
dreams might be credited to ‘the gods’ or ‘the divine’ (e.g., 6.27.1—-3, 
7.12-18), but often involve no deity. For omens the location and 
circumstances might offer a clue (Demeter near Eleusis? 8.65) as 
might the form (Zeus for a lightning bolt? 4.79.2), but even here 
we, not Herodotus, make the connection. The different methods of 
divination also treat different topics, with only rare overlap. Oracles 
establish new cults and rituals (e.g., 1.167.1-2, 5.114), an activity 
Herodotus attributes to only one mantis, the legendary Melampus 
(2.49.2); oracles offer expiations and solutions for religious crimes 
(e.g., 1.19-22, 6.132-6), and only they can give detailed instructions 
that might shape a society or government (e.g., 1.65, 4.161). Manteis 
and omens give information primarily about results of planned and 
current activities (e.g., 8.64; 9.36-8), but oracles can command new 
action as well (e.g., 4.155.3-157, 7.139.6-144). Oracles, manteis, and 
omens usually give timely warnings that, if heeded, allow one to 
escape disaster,'’ but Herodotus’ dreams seem rather to announce, 
literally or symbolically, an inescapable future (e.g., 1.34—45; 3.124—5). 

Most importantly, virtually all oracles, omens, manteis, and dreams 
prove accurate.'® Oracles in particular might appear misleading and 
be so initially, but in the most flagrant such cases Herodotus takes 
pains to have the recipients themselves ultimately acknowledge the 
oracle’s correctness (e.g., 1.91.4—6, 6.76.1 and 80). Modern readers 
are, of course, disinclined to accept that the major Greek instru- 
ments of divination proved accurate on all occasions, and to explain 
their infallibility in the Histores most assume that Herodotus chose 


'© Harrison (2000b) 122-57, Crahay (1956), and Kirchberg (1965) treat specifically 
Herodotean oracles, and Frisch (1968) the dreams in the Histories. Individual 
Herodotean oracles are discussed in the fuller accounts of the Delphic oracle by 
Fontenrose (1978) and Parke and Wormell (1956). 

’ On the relationship of oracles to ‘what has to happen’ or ‘what will happen’ 
and on how individuals succeed or fail in their efforts in this regard, see Kirchberg 
(1965). 

" Interpreters of oracles and dreams, whether Greek chresmologoi or Persian priests, 
however, are often in error, See, e.g., 1.128.2 and 7.142.3. 
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to record only the successful instances or shaped or created occa- 
sions of divination to make them appear successful. I myself do not 
accept that Herodotus created oracles or other instances of divina- 
tion out of nothing, with no warrant from his sources. I rather think 
that the uniform success of divination may be owed to two mutu- 
ally supportive trends: the first, that the traditions from which 
Herodotus drew—some emanating from oracular sanctuaries—tended 
to ‘remember’ better the successful cases or to reinterpret problem- 
atic incidents retrospectively;'’ and the second, that the poetic con- 
vention—most demonstrable in tragedy—*’that oracles, omens, manteis, 
and dreams always give the truth has affected Herodotus’ narrative 
art. Both trends would lead to the same result. 

Since all oracles, omens, manteis, and dreams will prove true, those 
who ignore, forget, misinterpret, or reject them are, as in tragedy, 
from that moment marked for destruction and suffering. And this 
fundamentally poetic feature is one of Herodotus’ favourite devices 
for foreshadowing and, in some instances, for explaining the suffering 
of his historical figures, whether it be Croesus (1.34—-45) or Xerxes 
(7.37 and 57-58.1), Polycrates (3.124—5) or Hipparchus (5.55-6). It 
is then not surprising that in his account of the Greek victory over 
the Persians it is the Persians Xerxes and Mardonius who disregard 
or misinterpret ‘signs’ at critical moments (e.g., 7.37, 57-58.1; 8.114; 
9.36-8, 41,4—43). 


Herodotus occasionally delves into the early history of Greek reli- 
gion, not systematically but in response to parallels he finds in for- 
eign cultures. ‘The details appear sporadically in the Histories but seem 
to derive from a single comprehensive and coherent view of the 
beginnings of Greek religion on mainland Greece. The pre-Greek 
Pelasgians there originally worshipped nameless gods through only 
sacrifice and prayer. These Pelasgians, with the encouragement of 
the oracle at Dodona, gave Egyptian names to their gods (2.50 and 
52). On their arrival the Greeks took over these Pelasgian gods with 
Egyptian names and themselves enriched their repertoire of worship 
by adopting the Egyptian practices of giving to the gods altars, stat- 
ues, temples, festivals, processions, and ‘offering bringings’ (prosago- 


"On the possible nature of these sources, see Evans (1991) 89-146. 
*” Mikalson (1991) 87-114, 129, 207-8. 
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gias) (2.4.2 and 58). The Greeks also imported from Egypt the occa- 
sional new deity or names for new deities, notably Dionysus (2.49, 
145-6), Pan (2.145-6), and Heracles (2.43-4). And, just 400 years 
before Herodotus’ own time, Hesiod and Homer ‘created a divine 
genealogy for Greeks, gave epithets to the gods, distributed their 
“offices” and “crafts”, and marked out their outward appearances’ 
(2.53). Such is only the broadest outline of developments for which 
Herodotus offers numerous and varied arguments and important 
exceptions and nuances, but the outline shows that Herodotus accounts 
for, rightly or wrongly, major features of Greek religion as it was 
practised in his own time. 


Herodotus’ interest in religious topics, of course, ranges far beyond 
Greek religion, Standard features of his many ethnological surveys 
of non-Greek peoples are descriptions of the gods they worshipped, 
their major sanctuaries, and unusual cultic or burial practices, all 
usually noted because of their variance from the Greek. The Ethiopians 
at Meroe, for example, worshipped only Zeus and Dionysus (2.29.7), 
the Thracians only Dionysus, Artemis, and Ares (5.7). Herodotus 
lingers long on a description of the complex sanctuary of Zeus Belos 
at Babylon (1.181-3). He describes at some length the un-Greek 
practices of the Persians, that they ‘do not have the custom of erect- 
ing statues and temples and altars.... They do not make altars or 
light fires when they intend to sacrifice, and they do not use liba- 
tions, a flute, garlands, or barley-corns’ (1.131-132.1). The Massagetai, 
he tells us, sacrificed and ate their elderly (1.216.2-3), and the 
Issedones ate all but the heads of their dead male relatives (4.26). 
For the Persians and the Egyptians it was unholy to cremate the 
dead. ‘To the Persians fire was a god, and it was not just to give 
the corpse of a human being to a god. To the Egyptians fire was 
a living creature which would die if it consumed human flesh (3.16.3). 
Herodotus offers dozens of such religious practices of non-Greeks, 
but only rarely, as in our last example, puts them into the context 
of that society’s system of religious beliefs.”! This is particularly appar- 
ent in his long account (nearly 30 chapters) of the Egyptian gods, 
where he writes much of their names, their sanctuaries, and their 
festivals, but almost nothing of what the Egyptians believed their 


*! On this, see Gould (1994) and Burkert (1990). 
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gods did (in a cultic sense) or had done (in mythological terms). 
Herodotus warns us that this will be so in his account of Egypt (2.3.2 
and 65.2), but it seems his general inclination, no doubt increased 
by difficulties of language and sources, when he deals with foreign 
peoples. 

Herodotus likewise does not describe, a 4a Homer, the Greek gods 
‘in action’, but that certainly should not lead us to conclude that he 
therefore thought the gods did not contribute to Greek life or to the 
Greek effort against the Persians. In his Histories Herodotus employed 
cultic rather than poetic thought, with prayers, vows, and sacrifices 
directed to the gods to achieve a given purpose, and, after that pur- 
pose was accomplished, with memorials and expressions of gratitude 
through dedications. With the exception of the occasional storm or 
phantom, the Greek worshipper and historian could not determine 
what specific actions the divinity had taken, but the success itself 
was the answer to prayers and sacrifices, and that success was then 
to be marked by a gift to the gods. It is this popular, cultic thought 
that can be traced throughout Herodotus’ Histories, with, as we have 
seen, the occasional admixture of elements from the poetic tradition. 


CHAPTER NINE 
POPULAR MORALITY IN HERODOTUS 


Nick Fisher 


Introduction: Leotychides and Glaucus, Croesus and Solon 


In Book Six, Herodotus describes how, shortly before Darius’ inva- 
sion of mainland Greece, King Leotychides of Sparta sought to per- 
suade the Athenians to surrender ten Aeginetan hostages whom he 
and the now disgraced King Cleomenes had left with them. His 
rhetorical strategy was to tell a story with a strong moral:' a Spartan 
called Glaucus, with an exceptional reputation for justice, agreed to 
hold on trust a large sum of money from a Milesian, but tempo- 
rized when asked for its return by his sons, and enquired of Apollo’s 
oracle at Delphi whether he might perjure himself in order to keep 
the money. The oracle responded that even if Glaucus himself profited 
from his perjury, his descendants would pay in the end. Glaucus 
immediately asked for forgiveness for even asking the question of the 
god, and returned the money; but the priestess’ promise that it was 
too late was fulfilled. Glaucus had no descendant or hearth left in 
Sparta, and his family was wiped out root and branch, so that the 
moral was that ‘it is good not even to contemplate any other course 
concerning an entrusted property (paratheké) than to return it when 
it is demanded’ (6.86). 

A number of points arise from this characteristic example of 
Herodotean storytelling. Central to justice and good behaviour are 
keeping one’s word, returning objects on trust, and not swearing 
falsely by the gods; a primary sanction for observance of moral prin- 
ciples was the fear of punishment from the gods, which might pre- 
serve its credibility by the argument that it often operated over a 


' Herodotus is of course following Homeric models in employing this technique 
of argument by lengthy storytelling (see also de Jong, this volume, pp. 262-3). Its 
application to political debates would have already seemed archaic to Thucydides: 
see e.g., Gould (1989) 40-1. On Herodotus’ moralizing use of Greek and Eastern 
folk-tale motifs, see esp. Aly (1921), Murray (1987), Pelling (1996), Griffiths (1999). 
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very long time-scale; and the Delphic oracle, as Apollo’s mouthpiece, 
was thought to have a role in upholding such basic moral tenets.’ 

However, the impression the passage may give of a simple mor- 
alizing designed to have a straightforward effect on its hearers or 
readers is partially undermined by the broader context. The Athenians 
pay the story no attention, and the impression is given that they 
already regard it as an old-fashioned rhetorical strategy.’ Herodotus 
does not comment here that the Athenians suffered later for their 
refusal to comply on grounds of political expediency in relation to 
their quarrel with Aegina; but, as we shall see, hints of such future 
problems for Athens do exist. Herodotus has also, not long before, 
revealed that Leotychides was later to yield to temptation, more deci- 
sively than Glaucus, and was exiled after being discovered surrounded 
by bribes; his house was demolished (6.72).? 

Herodotus’ text is full of events, speeches, and narratorial com- 
ments which offer judgments in terms of generally accepted Greek 
moral principles, and of retribution delivered to those who offend 
against them.® The internal coherence of these principles, however, 
the inevitability with which Herodotus supposes they are upheld by 
divine powers, the extent to which human retaliation in response to 
moral outrage can be problematic in itself, and the importance of 
such moral ideas in his overall patterns of explanation, are all the 
subject of much debate among his modern interpreters. This chap- 
ter discusses a selection of cases which raise such general problems. 
I shall suggest that the historian is indeed centrally concerned to 
explore major issues such as divine punishment for injustice, exces- 
sive revenge or overconfidence in prosperity, or the contrast between 
tyrannical and luxurious Eastern Empires and leaner, freedom-loving 
Greek states; but that we do not find simple or consistent messages 
or contrasts, but rather a subtle and flexible set of interconnected 


* On which see the minimalist account of Davies (1997); on the Glaucus story, 
also Immerwahr (1966) 213-15, Harrison (2000b) 117-19. 

* See also Missiou (1998), arguing that the Athenians are presented consistently 
in Herodotus and Thucydides as less responsive to arguments from reciprocity. 

* See esp. Immerwahr (1966) 214-18, Fornara (1971a) 80-6, Momigliano (1979) 
148-9, Konstan (1987) 72-3, Raaflaub (1987), Moles (1996), Harrison (2000b) 
117-18. 

° On this further penalty, Connor (1985), esp. 199. Leotychides, like Cleomenes, 
is in Herodotus’ view (6.84) paying the penalty for the manipulation of the depo- 
sition of Demaratus; see Boedeker (1987) 190-1. 

® E.g., Pohlenz (1937) 91-5, Immerwahr (1966) 308-9. 
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themes, hints, and explanations, which are delivered variously in 
speeches, in narratorial comments, and by the thematic organization 
of his material.’ I shall also occasionally consider the equally fasci- 
nating question of how far Herodotus is drawn by his ethnographic 
analyses of the moralities of other peoples to cast doubt on those of 
his own. 

Very close to the start of the Histories is placed the enigmatic con- 
versation between the Lydian King Croesus and the Athenian legal 
reformer and poet Solon (1.29-34).° The conversation establishes a 
number of basic values which resonate powerfully through the rest 
of the work.’ The issue between Solon and Croesus concerns what 
it takes for human happiness; Solon rejects the idea that great wealth 
and prosperity (here called eudaimonié) can be enough in themselves 
to call a man ‘happy’ (o/bios). His primary reason is that life is unpre- 
dictable and changeable (‘everything is chance’), and the divine is 
altogether jealous and disruptive (phthoneron and tarakhddes); hence one 
cannot judge a man happy until he has died a good death, recog- 
nized by his community, while still enjoying moderate prosperity. 
This establishes at the start two fundamental themes which run 
through the work. First there is a contrast between the over-valua- 
tion of wealth, luxury, and power, which is associated above all, but 
not exclusively, with a succession of Eastern kings, and the tough- 
ness and austerity of other peoples, such as, for example, the Persians 
were originally, and the Greeks showed themselves still to be at the 
time of the Persian Wars. Second, there is a fundamental aware- 
ness, which is found throughout Greek literature from Homer onwards, 
of the uncertainty of human life and the unpredictability of the 
divine, and concomitantly, a persistent contrast between those whose 


’ For complexities of modes of suggestions and viewpoints in the Histories, see, 
e.g., Marincola (1987), Boedeker (1987), Dewald (1987), Gould (1989) 78-81. 

* On the chronological problems and doubtful historicity of this conversation, 
see, e.g., Duplouy (1999). On Solon and Croesus, see also Chs. 6 and 7 in this 
volume, See also 1.27, 1.29 and 6.125 for other ‘sophists’ and aristocrats who 
allegedly visited the Lydian court, in these cases with an eye on its riches, thus sub- 
verting the contrast between Eastern wealth and Greek contentment with austerity: 
see, e.g., Konstan (1987) 70-2, Pelling (1997b) 4. 

* On the Croesus-Solon meeting, and the figure of Solon as a ‘Herodotean’ wise 
man providing a philosophical and moral framework for much of the Histories, see 
e.g., Regenbogen (1961) 80-2, Lattimore (1939) 30-1, Immerwahr (1966) 154-61, 
Fornara (197 1a) 18-21, Stahl (1975), Raaflaub (1987) 248, and the most recent dis- 
cussions by Shapiro (1996) and Harrison (2000b) 38-41. 
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acts reveal this awareness, and those, especially the powerful, who 
come to grief in part through their failure to take this into account. 


Principles of Community, Family and Sexual Morality 


The Herodotean Solon’s elaboration of lives to which he will ascribe 
the coveted label ‘olbios’ reveals further fundamental moral values 
linked closely to traditional Greek thinking (not least, ideas to be 
found in what remains of the real Solon’s poetry).'” First place goes 
to the Athenian Tellus. He died gloriously in the most traditional 
sense, playing a decisive role in routing the enemy in a border war 
at Eleusis, and receiving a public burial and great honours.'' Warfare 
for Herodotus, as for Homer, Aeschylus, or Thucydides, is presented 
ambivalently."* It often appears as a regrettable fact of life which no 
sane person would welcome. In his own voice, he commends the 
Athenian determination to value unity among the allies over disputes 
over the hegemony, as long as the main Persian threat continued, 
and adds the traditional moral that ‘internal séasis is as much worse 
than war waged by a harmonious group as war is worse than peace’ 
(8.2-3);'° the start of the Ionian Revolt is signalled with the omi- 
nous, Homeric, remark that it was ‘the beginning of evils for Greeks 
and barbarians’ (5.97).'* Croesus himself, after his defeat at Cyrus’ 
hands, becomes more aware of the horrors of war, and denies, im- 
plausibly, his own responsibility for starting one: only fools start wars, 
in which fathers bury their sons (1.87). 

But the opening of his Histories (1.1) also recalls the epic with the 


"See esp. Chiasson (1986). 

'' Most probably Herodotus was referring to a battle at Eleusis in the war between 
Athens and neighbouring Megara (see e.g., Asheri ad loc.). Tellus’ name seems to 
carry the implication of ‘fulfilment’, whether or not it was his real name; Immerwahr 
(1966) 156-7. 

"2 On this, see Cobet (1986). 

'* On stasis in Herodotus, see also Fisher (2000) 103-6. Herodotus’ next com- 
ment, on how the Athenians seized the opportunity to take the leadership of the 
Greek forces, which led directly to the Delian League, on the excuse of the alleged 
outrageous behaviour (hubris) of Pausanias the Regent, suggests his awareness of the 
charges brought against Athens of serious disruption of the Greek world after 479 
(cf. also 6.98.2). See esp. Konstan (1987) 72-3, Raaflaub (1987) 237-9, Moles (1996), 
Pelling (1997b), with modifications in Gould (1989) 117-20. 

" Homer, /liad 5.63, 11.603, Cobet (1986) 7-8. See also Ch. 14, note 58 and 
Ch. 24 in this volume. 
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emphasis on the fame (k/eos) through which the achievements of indi- 
viduals and states deserve to be remembered; this fame for Herodotus 
as for Homer is won above all through warfare. In Herodotus’ battle 
accounts, as in those in the /liad, both heroism and brutality are 
strongly present.'* The more egalitarian ideologies of hoplite and 
naval warfare may have restricted the presentation of individual deeds 
of exceptional valour, of dreadful horror, or other remarkable occur- 
rences on the battlefield; but they are by no means excluded alto- 
gether.'" The readiness to fight bravely and to die for one’s community 
as part of Greek (male) ideology is a constant theme, as is Herodotus’ 
interest in presenting his own and other people’s characterizations 
of the collective courage or lack of it of different groups, both Greek 
and non-Greek. Areté, the most general term in Greek for human 
goodness or virtue (and used in that broad sense e.g., at 1.134, 
7.237),'’ is used in many instances (16) by Herodotus (as by many 
other authors) specifically of the military prowess or the display of 
bravery in war.'® 

Especially noteworthy is the contrast between two Persian debates: 
at 3.120, two Persian satraps Oroetes and Mitrobates had a violent 
argument ‘contesting over arelé’, in which Mitrobates questioned the 
other’s claim to be in the lists of ‘men’, because he had failed to 
add to the king’s possessions, and in particular had neglected to con- 
quer the soft touch of the island of Samos. On the other hand after 
the battle of Artemision, the Persians learnt that the Greeks were 
celebrating the Olympic games, with their prizes of olive-leaf wreaths. 
Tritantaechmes, the son of Artabanus (Xerxes’ cousin and the man 


' For all this, see Gould (1989) 60-2, and Chs. | and 5 in this volume. 

"© See e.g., 6.114, 117 (Marathon), 7.180—2 (Artemision), 7.224—7 (Thermopylae), 
8.92-5 (Salamis) and 9.64-75 (Plataea). In the last example, notice the minor details 
at 9.75 of the subsequent death (‘proving himself a good man’, andra genomenon 
agathon) of the great Athenian warrior Sophanes of Decelea, fighting as joint com- 
mander with Leagrus against the Edonians in Thrace (in the mid 460s? ef. Thue. 
1,100.3); he died ‘fighting over the gold mines at Daton’, which seems to be a fur- 
ther typically brief yet pointed allusion to the greed which the Athenians displayed 
immediately after the Persian invasions. 

'? Or even more broadly, e.g., of quality of textiles at 3.106, or of land at 4.198, 
7.5, 8.144. See Immerwahr (1966) 309-10. 

'® See 1.176 (Lydians of Xanthus), 5.49 (Spartans), 7.102 (attributed by Demaratus, 
to Greeks generally, and especially Spartans), 7.154 (Gelon), 7.181 (Aeginetans), 
7,225-6 (Spartans and Thespians), 8.1 (Plataeans), 8.92, 9.21, 9.28 (‘Tegeates), 9.40 
(Persian and Mede cavalry), 9.70 and 71 (the skill and courage of the Athenians 
and the Spartans at Plataca). 
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who had advised Xerxes against the expedition, as stated at 7.82) 
expressed his surprise at their enemies, men who competed in such 
games ‘not for money... but for aveté (8.26). Areté here seems to 
indicate both the prize—a honorific crown—offlered at the games 
for the exercise of competitive skill and valour, and the valour itself, 
in that the implication of the admiration is that Greek free citizens 
and warriors will risk danger and even death for the sake of prov- 
ing themselves real men.'® 

Elsewhere too there is a marked contrast between the Greeks’ 
courage, stemming from their love of freedom, and the Persians and 
their subjects, rewarded by money or material gifts, and compelled 
to fight rather through fear of the King and the whip (e.g., the 
debate between Xerxes and Demaratus).”” In fact, however, despite 
this ideology, great financial rewards as well as honours from their 
own cities were often available to the victors at the Panhellenic 
games, and athletic victors at the local city games could enjoy sub- 
stantial prizes (see Young (1984)). Herodotus may well expect read- 
ers to take this point, as in many other instances he seems concerned 
to warn Greek readers by deconstructing over-easy contrasts between 
the peoples on these issues. More serious recognition that individual 
Greeks and (democratic) states could be strongly influenced by desire 
for money rather than honour and virtue may be seen in the con- 
sistent presentation of Themistocles (esp. 8.109-12, see also below 
p. 224), and the success Aristagoras achieved, in part by emphasiz- 
ing the wealth to be gained, in inducing the Athenians to aid the 
Ionian revolt (5.95). 

Tellus deserved to be called happy also because the continuity of 
his line was assured with flourishing sons and grandsons (as opposed 
to the uprooted hearth of Glaucus); the achievement of those whom 
Solon placed second in happiness, the Argive young men Cleobis 
and Biton, was to use their strength to satisfy their mother’s wish 
to play her part in the festival of Hera, which led to their deaths.*! 


See on this passage esp. Konstan (1987) 61-3, von Reden (1995) 98-9. On 
its connection with the third deceitful dream, of the olive crown, which encour- 
aged Xerxes to take his decision, Kéhnken (1988) 32-4. 

"7.1014; 7,209-10, 7.234; on Persian use of the whip, also 3.16, 3.157, 7.22, 
7.54, 7.56, 7.223. See e.g., Konstan (1987) 64—5, Lateiner (1987) 91-3. 

*\ See on this example also Lloyd (1987) and Shapiro (1996) 351. They are placed 
second to Tellus, because their lives were less complete and they had no children; 
nonetheless they died a noble death just after demonstrating spectacularly an impor- 
tant element of areté. 
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Honouring one’s close family, and expecting good and grateful treat- 
ment in return, were principles held deeply by the Greeks as by 
most peoples; they are fully recognized in Herodotus’ history, both 
in observing spectacular examples of good and (more usually) bad 
practice in stories of Greek and Eastern families, and in noting vari- 
ations on these themes of family relationships, values, and structures 
in his ethnography.” 

The death of one’s first or favourite son is thus one of the worst 
tragedies which can befall one. Croesus’ first punishment, apparently 
because of ‘indignation’ (nemesis) of the ‘divine’ at his confidence in 
his own prosperity (see below p. 218), was the loss of his only fit 
son Atys, killed by his friend Adrastus in the terrible hunting acci- 
dent (1.34—-8).”% The story fits Greek tragic patterns all too neatly, 
and the names of the characters are also all too appropriate: Atys 
is first an ancient Lydian name (1.7), second recalls the doomed 
young god of the East, Atys or Attis, and third echoes the Greek 
concept (até) which spans delusion, error, and disaster, while Adrastus 
recalls Adrasteia, a Greek term for the personification of Fate.** Hence 
it is generally agreed that Herodotus or his Greek sources have devel- 
oped a moral tale according to established Greek mythical patterns, 
to emphasize the horror of the loss of Croesus’ good son, even before 
he lost his kingdom.” 

Attempts by grandees of the Persian empire to protect their sons 


* See also in general on the closeness and tensions of father and son relation- 
ships, Dover (1974) 273-8, Blundell (1989) 40-2, and see also Herodotus 3.50.2, 
with van der Veen (1996) 24-5. 

** On the story see Stahl (1975) and Konstan (1987) 64; as Konstan observes, 
Croesus’ over-protective fear for his son shows an over-valuation of life as opposed 
to the display of areté, contrary to the views of ‘Solon’. 

* This Adrastus was allegedly a descendant of Midas the famous king of Phrygia 
(1.35, 46); conceivably Herodotus hints at a long-standing guilt in this royal family, 
comparable to that begun in the Lydian house by Gyges (cf. also 1.14, another 
connection between Midas and Gyges), which might mitigate the apparent injustice 
somewhat here too. On the names, Immerwahr (1966) 157-8. On the theme of 
two sons, one fit, who is killed, and one defective, see also Harrison (2000b) 40-1. 

* See also Fornara (1999) 34-6 and Ch. 6 in this volume. There is also the 
interesting case of Ameinocles of Magnesia (7.190); he became suddenly extremely 
rich by windfall discoveries of Persian treasure, but, like so many others in Herodotus, 
was not fortunate in all respects, because ‘he too was affected by a distressing, 
unreciprocal, child-killing accident’. In this case at least, if the disaster was the result 
of divine envy or nemesis, there is no sign of any specific fault, but rather the idea 
that no mortal can expect or deserve uninterrupted good fortune—the disaster was 
explicitly akharis, not in recompense for anything. Does the ‘too’ here (ka?) mean 
‘like Croesus’? 
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produced further disastrous consequences. ‘Two doting fathers in suc- 
cessive generations each tried to save a son from the campaigns 
against Scythia and Greece respectively, to find each king, previ- 
ously generous, respond with ruthless cruelty: Oeobazus’ three sons 
had their throats cut on Darius’ orders, and Xerxes had his army 
march through the divided halves of the eldest son of Pythius, son 
of Atys, of Lydia (4.84, 7.26-9, 38-40).°° The second case has fur- 
ther associations, as this Pythius must be supposed to be Croesus’ 
descendant, and hence the family was still gripped by disaster.*’ 
Other stories built on the closeness of the father-son relationship and 
the horrors of revenges which target it are the serving of Harpagos’ 
children to him by Astyages (1.117—19) and the enforced emascula- 
tion imposed on the eunuch maker Panionius and his four sons by 
Hermotimus (8.104—6; see also below p. 215). 

Equally dreadful might be the breakdown of relations between 
father and son.”* Whatever historical basis may underlie the stories 
concerning the hostility between Periander of Corinth and his son 
has been radically transformed to fit mythical patterns and themes. 
The complex sequence of events involving these individuals, and 
Corinth’s relations with Corcyra and Samos, was modelled on ini- 
tiatory rites and cult practices; they also display an appropriate pun- 
ishment for a brutal Greek tyrant, who was supposedly guilty of the 
murder of his wife and necrophilia with her body, He lost the love 
and support of his son,” and then, when he was about to be rec- 
onciled, saw him foully killed (3.44—53).” 

As an ethnographer Herodotus is especially alive to the importance 
for social stability of arrangements for reproduction and the control 
of sexuality, and to the variety of means different communities have 
adopted for achieving this.*! His sense of wonder at the alleged cus- 
toms of the more ‘savage’ peoples of the Balkans, Central Asia, and 
North Africa, and his schematic exaggeration of such customs based 


** Underlying this treatment may be a Persian purification ritual tradition: Evans 
(1988). 

7 On these assocations, see Lewis (1998). 

* For such themes in tragedy, cf. Belfiore (2000) and Ch. 6 in this volume. 

* As with Croesus, his other son was not an adequate replacement, being rather 
stupid (3.53). 

“ See Sourvinou-Inwood (1991) 244-84, Gould (1989) 51-3 and Chs. 5 and 6 
in this volume. 

"' See esp. Hartog (1988), Rossellini and Said (1978), Redfield (1985), Cartledge 
(1990), and Ch. 20 in this volume. 
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on geographical distance from the Greek world, are naturally mapped 
against Greek norms; so is his portrayal of the exotic jealousies and 
brutalities at the courts of his Eastern kings. Such norms include 
monogamy, the protection of citizen women, legal penalties for those 
who disrupt marriages, and modified tolerance for the male use of 
prostitutes, courtesans, and, within certain restrictions, engagement 
in homosexual, especially pederastic, relationships.” 

Herodotus’ presentation of alternatives to these norms can nonethe- 
less be remarkably diverse and open-minded.** Some more extreme 
cultures (at the geographical extremities) are apparently dismissed 
fairly rapidly for permitting (e.g.) random copulation in public like 
animals (1.203, 3.101, 4.180), but through most of the ethnographic 
sections, he is as often concerned to attempt to explain the coher- 
ence and regularity of the practices and their contribution to the 
overall stability of the people.** A good example is provided by his 
treatment of apparently bizarre customs of marriage auctions and 
sacred prostitution among the Babylonians.” 

It is also notable how far Herodotus is from simple appeals to 
traditional Greek male fear of powerful women, individual or col- 
lective. The traditional representatives of female power, the Amazons, 
appear, but the story which develops, the origins of the Sauromatae 
from the amusingly described unions of fugitive Amazons and young 
Scythians, emphasizes how the resulting society achieved a harmo- 
nious combination of the two cultural traditions, and allows for the 
preservation of some degree of Amazonian female warrior customs 
(which may reflect some genuine features of Sarmatian culture). 
Individual women, whether at the Persian court, in the Greek world, 
or even in ‘savage’ cultures, typically defend, often in devious or 
manipulative ways, the values of their different societies; and on occa- 
sions such powerful women can match men in brutal acts of sexual 
jealousy or revenge. Prime examples are the stories of Tomyris of 
the Massagetai (1.211-14), Pheretime of Cyrene (4.205, see below 


© See, e.g., Dover (1974) 205-16, (1978) passim, Winkler (1990), Cohen (1991). 

" Rosselini and Said (1978), Dewald (1981), Gould (1989) 129-32. 

“ Well argued by Redfield (1985), and see also Gould (1989) 95-109. 

© On his treatment of these practices, Pembroke (1967), Beard and Henderson 
(1997), Kurke (1999) 227-46, Harrison (2000b) 216-17, and Chs. 20 and 21 in this 
volume. 

* See Dewald (1981) 99-101, Gould (1989) 131, Lateiner (1985) 93-6; for 
archaeological evidence, Gerschevitch (1985), 185-99; see also Chs. 10 and 19 in 
this volume. 
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p. xx), and the passions and jealousies of Xerxes and his wife Amestris 
towards his brother Masistes, and his wife and daughter (9.108~13).*” 

Many other Eastern kings gave greater priority to the seizure of 
power, or a demonstration of its absolute nature, than to the demands 
of sexual morality and family ties. Two examples may be given. 
Candaules, the last Heraclid king of Lydia, ‘who was destined to 
end badly’ (1.8), brought about his downfall through excessive sex- 
ual love for his own wife, and the inappropriate need to have her 
beauty appreciated by his favourite Gyges (described as being con- 
trary to what is proper, fa kala, and to nomos). His wife’s strong sense 
of shame (aidds, aiskhuné) at being seen unveiled and naked by another 
man impelled her to seek revenge through murder; Herodotus com- 
ments that this sense of disgrace was even more typical of barbar- 
ian peoples than (by implication) Greeks, whose males at least exercised 
naked.* Gyges’ readiness to acceed to the wife’s desire for revenge 
and their joint seizure of power, would, according to the Delphic 
oracle, lead to retribution falling on his descendants in the fifth gen- 
eration (1.13, 91). Astyages’ preparedness to have his daughter mar- 
ried to a man of a lesser ethnic group, and then, more dreadfully, 
to have her son, his grandson Cyrus killed rather than see him suc- 
ceed to his imperial position, has as its apparently natural consequence 
a yet fouler deed against the values of family feeling and succession; 
and retribution followed, as his act of revenge against Harpagus in 
serving up his son to him at a feast met with retaliation when 
Harpagus inspired Cyrus to lead the Persians in revolt (1.107—30).** 


% On the Masistes story, see also Gould (1991) 10-11 and Chs. 10, pp. 230-1 
and 13, pp. 310-13 in this volume; on the moral and political theme of the decline 
of the Persian monarchy, and its significant placing here, see Dewald (1997), esp. 
68-70. 

* On aidés, see above all Cairns (1993), and on this passage Gould (1980) 53-4, 
Kilmer (1993) 161-2, and Cairns (1996), There is another case of women’s shame 
in relation to exposure of their own bodies at 3.133. On the thematic connections 
linking the stories of Candaules’ and Masistes’ wives, and their contribution to the 
complex modes of closure of the work, see also Wolff (1964), Herington (1991a) 
152-3, and below, pp. 215~16. 

* Recent analyses of this episode in van der Veen (1996) Ch. 3 and Pelling 
(1996), though van der Veen undervalues the importance in such standard folk- 
tales of the failure to kill babies fated to become kings or leaders, because of the 
natural difficulty even tough men find in killing smiling babies; on these motifs 
(found in 5.92, as well as in many other traditions), see Binder (1964), Lewis (1980) 
and Asheri (1988) on 1.113. 
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Helping Friends and Harming Enemies: Reciprocity and Revenge 


In addition to the obligations, emotions, and conflicts inherent in 
family relations across cultures, Herodotus builds the reciprocal oblig- 
ations of friends and guest-friends firmly into the structure of his 
narrative, where strong values of friendship and enmity are assumed 
throughout.” A standard view of many Greeks, which appears as 
the starting point of Plato’s Republic, was that justice meant ‘helping 
friends and harming enemies’. The term ‘friends’ (philoc) included 
kin, close personal friends (as in our commonest sense of the term), 
and more loosely perhaps fellow-members of social or political groups 
(at times including one’s city or country) with whom one feels com- 
mon identity and interests. Inside the community, philor should aid 
and entertain each other, according to reciprocal rules of kharis, of 
reciprocal gift-giving and support. Where enmity exists, or replaces 
friendship, rules of ‘negative reciprocity’ or revenge take over. Outside 
the community elaborate protocols of hospitality and mutual gift-giv- 
ing (Greek xenia, ‘guest-’ or ‘ritualized-friendship’) were available to 
form lasting co-operative relationships; as is clear from Homer onwards, 
a host who entertains a guest from abroad, and gives him presents, 
expects a lasting, possibly hereditary, reciprocal relationship to be 
established."! Many narratives in Herodotus play on the problems 
such relationships can present, especially where they become enmeshed 
in politics, whether what is involved is relations between individuals, 
between individuals and states, or between states.” What is of par- 
ticular interest to Herodotus, as in Homer and Athenian tragedy, is 
the unstable boundary between legitimate and excessive forms of 
both generosity and revenge; where the protocols of such relationships 


a 


On the importance of this theme, see especially Gould (1989) 82-5, (1991). 

See especially Blundell (1989), Mitchell (1997), Ch. 1. The story of Syloson 
and Darius is especially rich for the values and language of gifts and ‘haris; van 
der Veen (1995) 53-8, Kurke (1999) 122-5. 

** On the political aspects of xenia or ‘ritualized friendship’, see above all Herman 
(1987). It is of course true that elites possess greater wealth than the rest, often in 
the form of splendid individual items such as bowls, goblets, or cloaks (which may 
be described as ‘heirlooms’, keimélia, or objects of shining/symbolic value, agalmata); 
hence they will be able to engage in splendid acts of gift-exchange on their own 
or their state’s behalf. But both Herman (1987) and Kurke (1999) err, it seems to 
me, in presenting the underlying values of gift-exchange and reciprocity as inher- 
ently elitist or aristocratic, and individual instances of conflict between such values 
and other ideals such as justice or humane restraint as necessarily a clash between 
elitist and ‘middling’ or democratic ideologies. 
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are left unclear (in Braund’s term, ‘undernegotiated’), or there are 
clashes of cultural traditions, a gruesome intensity of emotions and 
actions results.** 

Greek tyrants regularly formed networks of guest-friendship alliances 
with fellow-tyrants and with aristocrats; such relationships are pre- 
sented as equal and mutually supportive, but often with destructive 
consequences for their societies, though there is often disagreement 
over the degree of moral disapproval which may be found, explic- 
itly or implicitly, in the accounts. The first Greek tyrant to be men- 
tioned, Thrasybulus of Miletus, when under siege from Alyattes 
of Lydia, benefited from his close relation of xenia with Periander, 
son of Cypselus of Corinth (1.19~-20); Periander passed on valuable 
inside information about a Delphic oracle given to Alyattes."* The 
more sinister side to the relationship is revealed in the Corinthian 
spokesman’s later account of the terrible deeds of the dynasty (5.92). 
The transition to a much more brutal regime is there attributed to 
Thrasybulus’ famous wordless advice to Periander’s messenger, to 
lop off all the tallest ears of wheat;* the Corinthian tyrant’s brutal- 
ity then extended beyond the killings and banishing of the most pow- 
erful and threatening of his fellow-citizens to enforced confiscation 
of the clothes of all the city’s women.” Other examples of such 
tyrannical xeniai include Peisistratus’ useful friendship and alliance 
with Lygdamis of Naxos (1.61—4), which helped both to get estab- 
lished in power;'’ the friendship and marriage connections which 
brought together Anaxilaos of Rhegion, Terillus of Himera and 


' Braund (1998). 

* Gould (1989) 49, 55-6. 

® Periander may be seen here as usurping the practice of the gods in attacking 
the highest trees etc., as described by Artabanus (7.10.e), and this perhaps fore- 
shadows his later troubles; van der Veen (1996) 82-3, Harrison (2000b) 57, 163. 

* Waters (1971) 13-15, 18-20 observes that the Corinthian speaker Soclees, 
apparently condemning Periander, spends more time on the more exotic tales of 
ghosts, necrophilia and confiscation of women’s clothes, and suggests that his selec- 
tion of the material reflects Herodotus’ interests in telling varied tales, not in express- 
ing his anti-tyrannical bias; but variation and even some humour is nonetheless 
compatible with a general hostility in principle to tyranny’s normal acts. See also 
van der Veen (1996) 81-2, emphasizing that in the necrophilia story Periander is 
treating free people as slaves, and in general on Herodotus’ attitudes to tyrants, see 
Ferrill (1978), Lateiner (1984). 

" Lygdamis supposedly also had a friendship with Polycrates (Polyaenus 1.23); 
similarly Theagenes the earlier tyrant of Megara had, according to Thuc. 1.126 
(but not mentioned at Hdt. 5.71), encouraged his son-in-law Cylon in his attempt 
at a tyranny in Athens. 
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Hamilcar of Carthage and helped lead to turmoil and large-scale 
warfare (7.163-4); and most famously the elaborate entertainments 
and contests offered by the tyrant Cleisthenes of Sicyon for the suit- 
ors of his daughter Agariste (6.126~31). 

As Thrasybulus’ advice suggests, relations of tyrants with the elite 
members of their own states are characterized by tensions, latent or 
active hostilities, and swift and violent transitions, As Otanes puts it 
in the ‘Constitutional Debate’ (3.80), the typical tyrant with his uncon- 
trolled power is driven above all by hubris and phthonos*’ to ‘possess 
every wickedness’; he commits the most serious offences, the over- 
throw of all ancestral laws and customs (nomaia), rapes of women, 
and executions without trial.”’ Friendships and intermarriage can 
swiftly be replaced by divorce, plots, exiles, and killings; this is excel- 
lently demonstrated by the complex relations between Peisistratus 
and his sons in Athens and other elite families such as the Alemaeo- 
nidae (1.59-64, 5.66-7, 69-73, 6.121-31) and the linked families of 
Miltiades and Cimon (6.34—41, 6.103-4). 

Similar motifs of hospitality, guest-friendship, power and conflict 
pervade the stories of Polycrates of Samos and the further catastro- 
phes that affected that island after his murder (3.39-60, 120-7). 
Herodotus’ versions may reflect in part the need for his Samian fel- 
low-citizens, elite and non-elite, to blacken the name of the tyrant 
after his fall and to distance themselves; but together they form com- 
plex chains of events where many of those who choose to break the 
patterns of reciprocity and those who tried to act justly came alike 
to grief, often in unexpected ways.’ Ambivalence surrounds Polycrates 
from the beginning of the narrative. After seizing power, initially he 
attempted to share power with his two brothers, but then, deciding 
that he preferred sole rule, he killed one brother and exiled the 
other, Syloson. Herodotus’ selection of stories of Polycrates in power 


“ Their opponents, other Sicilian tyrants, Gelon of Gela and Syracuse and Theron 
of Acragas, also intermarried (see Asheri, CAH TV’, 786). 

*® On human phihonos as a constant feature leading to disunity and preventing 
stable absolutism in human societies, see also 3.52, 7.236-7, 8.124—-5, and Immerwahr 
(1966) 315-4. 

" See, e.g., Ferrill (1978), Lateiner (1984), Fisher (1992) 346-9. 

* The role of the unexpected, and the importance of waiting to see how events 
turn out in the end, are emphasised by van der Veen (1996) Ch. 6. The impor- 
tance of the juxtapositions and interconnections of stories of the Greek tyrant and 
the Persian king in this book are analysed by (e.g.,) Immerwahr (1956-57), Kurke 
(1999) 101-29. See also Ch. 6 in this volume. 
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balances the proper and advantageous guest-friendship alliance, secured 
with lavish reciprocal gifts, with Amasis the king of Egypt,” against 
the calculatedly tyrannical and self-interested ‘extension’ (or perhaps 
in another sense ‘inversion’) of the rules of reciprocity which accom- 
panied his successful career as a large-scale ‘pirate’: he plundered 
from everyone including his ‘friends’, on the argument that he would 
create more gratitude (mallon kharidzesthai) in a friend to whom he 
returned what he had taken than if he had never taken it in the 
first place (3.39.4).% 

The sentiment sets the tone for some of the explanations offered 
for the Spartans’ and Corinthians’ decision to aid the Samian exiles, 
whom Polycrates had maliciously sent to aid Cambyses in his inva- 
sion of Egypt, and who had escaped. The Spartans claimed that 
they were anxious to avenge the theft of the mixing-bowl (Araéér) they 
had been sending to Croesus, and the corselet which Amasis had 
sent to them (3.47). Despite the chronological problems of which 
Herodotus seems at least partly aware (3.148), the implication seems 
to be that the first two thefts at least reflect Polycrates’ plundering 
from his friends with serious consequences for his rule in the long 
run. The Corinthian grievance—-Samian assistance to Corcyrean boys 
being exported to Alyattes of Lydia—seems more distanced by Hero- 
dotus from a direct connection with Polycrates’ disdain for recipro- 
cal rules. In other ways too, Polycrates displays the ruthless brutality 
of the tyrant (e.g., 3.45); yet he is also seen in places as the lavish 
and generous ruler and holder of a splendid court (and patron of 
poets such as Anacreon, 3.121), and one who knows the etiquette 


® See also Hdt. 2.182, where Amasis’ xenia gifts to Polycrates, two wooden stat- 
ues of himself, are mentioned. 

™ See Gould (1991) 7-8, 17-19, Kurke (1999) 102-4, though her claim is dis- 
putable that the emphasis on the breaches of the rules of Avariy in these sequences 
suggest it was exclusively disgruntled Samian aristocrats who presented this picture 
of Polycrates’ thalassocracy rather than a more general tradition, One should not 
take Theognis’ word for it that non-elites (his kakoi and deiloi) had little under- 
standing of or concern for the values of reciprocal favours: see van Wees (2000) 
especially 62-7. 

* On this, see above, p. 211. Against Kurke (1999) 103, who sees this as another 
instance of ‘violated exchange’, one might observe that the sending of the boys was 
not a mere sending of a gift, but an act of savage revenge committed by Periander 
on the Corcyreans for their killing of his estranged son Lycophron, and that Herodotus 
feels the need for a further explanation for the Corinthians’ continued resentment 
at the Samians. On the theme of the castration of Greek boys, see below, p. 215 
on Hermotimus. 
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of reciprocity (Aharis).’ In the elaborate account of the rediscovery 
of his jettisoned ring in the body of the great fish, he treats the 
humble labouring fisherman with proper gratitude and respect (a 
double Aharis is due for his gift and his words), and treats him to a 
dinner (including the fish?).*° 

After Polycrates’ foreseen yet ‘unworthy’ end at Oroetes’ hands 
(3.125),°” other actors in relations between Samos and the Persians 
saw attempts to adhere to the values of the reciprocal gift and of 
justice founder in relation to the pressures of power and the needs 
of the major empire. Polycrates’ exiled brother Syloson first found 
that a gratuitous and apparently foolish act of generosity led to oppor- 
tunities for the recovery of his homeland and power; giving, rather 
than selling, a fine red cloak to a man (Darius) who at that time 
was merely a member of the Persian guard in Egypt, but who later 
became king. On being reminded of the gift the king offered Syloson 
as much gold and silver as he wished,” but instead he chose power 
in Samos, on condition (trying to avoid the crimes of his brother) 
that no Samian was killed or enslaved. But this plan foundered in 
a complex interplay with the attempt of Polycrates’ steward and suc- 
cessor in Samos, Maeandrius, also a man with two brothers, to avoid 
Polycrates’ tyrannical rule. His apparently genuine desire to be ‘most 


” On this complex portrait, see also Waters (1971) 28-9. 

© Herodotus’ Amasis acts in this narrative as the voice of ‘Solonian’ concern for 
a long-term view of ‘success’ and fear of the gods’ disruptiveness through jealousy 
‘phithonos); he does not link this fear to a moral distaste for Polycrates methods of 
gaining wealth and power, but it is possible to hold that Amasis is to be supposed 
to be alarmed—on both moral and prudential grounds—at the indiscriminate nature 
of Polycrates’ greed (see also 3.122-3), likely to arouse opposition from gods and/or 
men, which it would not be appropriate to express to Polycrates in his letter. I 
would not follow Kurke (1999) 109-11 in seeing further reflections of aristocratic 
discourse, condemnatory of the tyrant, in Polycrates’ readiness to acknowledge grat- 
itude to the humble fisherman, Rather the scrupulously polite correctness of the 
tyrant’s response underscored the irony of the alarming discovery of the gods’ rejec- 
tion of the voluntary sacrifice of the object of high value (which also helps to account 
for the high number of occurrences of terms of value and worth (axios/a). 

* “Unworthy of himself and his high thoughts’ (phronémata) may come as a sur- 
prise after the enumeration of Polycrates’ greed, unscrupulousness, and brutality; it 
seems above all a response to his ‘megaloprepeia’, that is the extent and greatness of 
his rule and its lasting memorials: see Fisher (1992) 361-3. 

*’ Despite his general reputation as a ‘huckster’ (kapélos), intent on establishing a 
coinage and maximizing his revenues, on which see Kurke (1999) 68-89, Herodotus’ 
Darius like the other kings could also at times display extravagant gencrosity; though 
usually to those he hoped to bind to his service. 
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just’ and to surrender power to some form of democracy and isonomia” 
collapsed, when aristocrats objected to his position of limited privi- 
lege, and he had them arrested. The apathetic people offered no 
effective support; one brother resorted to execution when Maeandrius 
fell ill, the other brother urged resistance when Syloson and _ the 
Persians under Otanes turned up. Otanes (who himself, by another 
twist of irony, had advocated ‘democracy’; for the Persians at the 
‘Constitutional Debate’, 3.80-2) took the city by ruthless force and 
made the Samians all ‘equal’ by the imposition of a ‘dragnet’ pol- 
icy of extermination. So Syloson took control of an empty city until 
a genital disease and consequent dream persuaded Otanes to make 
amends for his ruthlessness by repopulating it. These stories, which 
may originate from varied types of sources among the Samians, 
among whom Herodotus clearly had many contacts,"” have been 
recast into linked narratives which display many of the historian’s 
characteristic preoccupations: his perception that the powerful usu- 
ally failed to keep their relationships based on moral reciprocity free 
from the more political drive for wealth, power, and fame; his recog- 
nition of the impossibility for Greek states or their rulers to form 
friendships or alliances with Persian kings or their satraps without 
losing their freedom and often coming to unpleasant and unworthy 
ends; and his preference for identifying ‘causal’ connections between 
chains of aggressive or hubristic acts, revenge and further retaliation.” 

Herodotus is as alive as many other Greek writers to the danger 
that revenges frequently become morally excessive, and that precise 
judgments on the moment of transition are very difficult. Three var- 
ied stories of such terrible revenges, with apparently contrasting 
morals, may be considered to conclude this section. At the end of 
Book Four (202-5), the Battiad queen Pheretime of Cyrene showed 
no mercy to the people of Barka for killing her son Arcesilaus III, 
when they were delivered into her hands by her allies the Persians. 


™ See, e.g., Mitchell (1975) 85-6, Shipley (1981) 103-5, Roisman (1985). 

Against the view that all his sources were aristocrats, as argued by Mitchell 
(1975) 75-9, Kurke (1999) 122-9, seeks—but perhaps over-preciscly—to distinguish 
aristocratic and more middling versions, e.g., those which present Maeandrius and 
his attempt at tsonomia with some favour. See also Ch. 23 in this volume. 

* On the weight given by Herodotus to retaliation and revenge in his explana- 
tions of wars and conflicts, see the minimizing account in de Romilly (1971b), (1977) 
and, rightly taking them more seriously, Gould (1989) 43-4, 82-5 and Lendon 
(2000) esp. 1-3, 13-18. There are 69 instances of fimdria—words in the text, See 
also Ch. 6, p. 121 in this volume. 
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She impaled the men most involved in the murder on stakes round 
the wall, added the breasts of their wives, and let the Persian army 
pillage and enslave the rest. Subsequently she died foully, consumed 
by worms, and Herodotus’ explanatory comment is that ‘for men 
excessively powerful revenges are causes of envy (epiphthonoi) among 
the gods’, the only case where he endorses in his own voice the idea 
of divine phthonos, apparently in a moralized form.'” 

Next, what Herodotus calls the ‘greatest revenge for a man wronged 
of all those we know of? was achieved by Hermotimus of Pedasos 
on Panionius of Chios (8.104—6). Panionius, a slave-trader who special- 
ized in castrating attractive boys and selling them as eunuchs, eventually 
fell into the power of one of his victims, when Hermotimus had risen 
to the post of Xerxes’ chief eunuch. The revenge was that Panionius 
was forced to cut off the genitals of his four sons, who then did the 
same to him. The story is told in a way which invites us to agree 
with Hermotimus that the gods have worked to deliver Panionius 
into his hands, and that this, like the result of the Trojan War, is 
a case where (as Herodotus himself emphasizes) the gods have engi- 
neered it that ‘great injustices meet great revenges’ (2.120). The 
revenge itself, however, is described only with the more ambiguous 
term ‘greatest’ (megistos), and no further recompense affects Hermotimus; 
the reader is apparently left free to see this either as an appropriate, 
albeit horrifying, form of divinely backed retribution, or as another 
case where the revenge, again involving mutilation, is itself ‘exces- 
sive’, and the question of subsequent punishment is left open.” 

Finally, the last event of Greek-Persian conflict in the Histories (just 
after the story of the excessive, also mutilatory, revenges of Xerxes 
and his wife on Masistes and his wife) is the capture of Sestus, and 


“On mutilations in Herodotus, see also Lateiner (1987) 92-3. It is possible that 
the point is that the gods feel phthonos here because they reserve excessive vengeance 
to themselves: so ¢.g., Mossman (1995) 174-6. But one might think that the empha- 
sis on the brutality of the impalings suggests rather the gods too are here supposed 
to be applying a moral judgment on the excessive acts, as Immerwahr (1966) 313, 
Harrison (2000b) 111. 

" See e.g., Vandiver (1991) 130, 227, Harrison (2000b) 108-10; other cases 
include 1,118-29, 3.49-53, 7.137, and esp. 5.55, the dream which, fruitlessly, 
appeared to Hipparchus before his death, warning him that ‘no mortal does not 
pay the retribution for his unjust deeds’. 

" See c.g., Lateiner (1985) 99 (Herodotus ‘does not disapprove’). Braund (1998) 
166-7 and Lendon (2000) 18 see it as probably more problematic. Clearly exces- 
sive, yet not directly linked to retaliation, is the story of Xerxes’ and Amestris’ 
killings and mutilations, 9.108-13. 
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the astonishingly rich and ambiguous closing narrative here includes 
appropriate punishments or revenges meted out to two Persians 
(9.114-22). One, another Oeobazus,’° who had stored the cables 
used to bridge the Hellespont, escaped, only to be ritually sacrificed 
by some Thracians, and the cables were recovered, to be dedicated 
back at Athens. The other, the devious, greedy, and sacrilegious 
Persian governor of the Hellespont region, Artayctes, had appropri- 
ated for himself the wealth of the hero-shrine at Elaious of Protesilaus 
(the first Greek to die in the Trojan War), turned the sanctuary 
enclosure over to agriculture, and had sex with women in the inner 
sanctuary; he was captured and prominently crucified on a head- 
land near the shrine, on the order of the Athenian commander 
Xanthippus (the father of Pericles), in order to satisfy the desire for 
appropriate revenge of the people of Elaious. These offences encap- 
sulate many of the themes of excess which pervade Xerxes’ expedi- 
tion, the bridging of the Hellespont, the desecration of temples and 
sanctuaries, impalings of defeated enemies, and its relation to the 
Trojan War. The apparently random killing of Oeobazus gives a 
sense of an appropriately ironic divine punishment; but the crucifixion 
of Artayctes,”” while it is not explicitly condemned (as Hermotimus’ 
genital mutilations were not), carries the possibility that the Greeks, 
and specifically the new Athenian-led alliance, were themselves begin- 
ning to behave ‘excessively’. The contrast is telling with the rejec- 
tion by Pausanias after the battle of Plataea of the ‘most impious’ 
proposal made by Lampon, that Xerxes’ uncharacteristic impaling 
of Leonidas’ head be matched by the retaliatory impaling of Mardonius 
(7.238, 8.78-9)."’ Here, as in many other instances, Herodotus uses 


" ‘There seems no reason to suppose that this is the same Ocobazus whose sons 
were killed by Darius (4.83-4). 

“ The little story of the salt fish coming alive and jumping about on the coals, 
as interpreted by Artayctes (9.120), takes us back to Cyrus’ fable, told to the Ionians 
when rejecting their belated offer of a settlement, that they had lost their chance 
to dance freely to his tune (1.141), and offers yet another form of appropriate clo- 
sure, as the Ionians regained their freedom and took revenge: see Boedeker (1988) 
40-1, Herington (199la) 153, and Ceccarelli (1993). 

* See esp. Bischoff (1932) 78-83, Boedeker (1988), Vandiver (1991) 223-7, 
Herington (1991a), Pelling (1998), Dewald (1998), Hartog (1999) 192. As Harrison 
points out, (2000b) 111, that the crucifixion was evidently a ‘rational’ decision taken 
by Xanthippus after consultation, need not exclude the idea that the gods had done 
their bit to bring this about, in a manner similar to Hermotimus’ revenge, by deliv- 
ering the wrongdoer to the victim. 
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traditional moral justifications and problematics concerning revenge 
both to bring out Persian and other barbarian cruelties and to ques- 
tion any easy confidence that Greeks were always their superiors.” 


Pride, hubris, aggression, and imperialism 


This brings us finally to the use of moral language in the discussion 
of the causes of these conflicts. Arguably the most debated area of 
‘popular morality’ in Herodotus concerns its role in his analysis of 
the major decisions of the leading states and his complex categories 
of historical explanation.’ In his opening sentences Herodotus makes 
it clear that he sees it as his business to explain why major conflicts 
start, and to record how cities as well as individuals rise and fall, 
fall and rise, in changing patterns of human mutability. The ques- 
tion for this final section is to assess the function, in his explana- 
tions of these patterns, of moral terms such as justice, reciprocity 
and truth-telling, revenge or retaliation (sis, tmdria), greed and grasp- 
ingness (pleonéxia), dishonouring aggression (hubris), and desire for 
empire, and finally over-confidence or pride (mega phroneein etc.). Many 
different categories or modes of explanation (not mutually exclusive, 
but not necessarily easily compatible either) have been plausibly 
identified as operating in his work; while there is much disagree- 
ment, it is clear that in his text the moral, the religious and the 
political are constantly and inextricably intertwined.”! 

I have space to consider just two of the narratives of the leading 
Eastern kings, through whose wars with various Greek peoples the 
development of the main structure of the Histories is articulated. All 


“ See esp. Braund (1998). 

“There are thus connections with these central themes of his work, considered 
in Chs. 7, 8, 14, 24 in this volume. 

” Full and convenient discussions of Herodotean modes of explanation are pro- 
vided by Lateiner (1989) Ch. 9, and Harrison (2000b) passim, though Lateiner is 
more concerned to argue that Herodotus does not need to, and does not in fact, 
choose between types of explanation, but is more interested in human modes, and 
Harrison that the religious explanations need to be taken very seriously (and see 
also Gould (1994)), but not seen as part of a coherent ‘system’ (as argued e.g., by 
Fornara (1999)). 

7! Many have seen parallels between the complexity of Herodotus’ moral, religious. 
and political patterns and similar subtle patterns in Athenian tragedy, especially 
Sophocles: see, e.g., Lachenaud (1978) 498-500, Raaflaub (1987) 228, 247, Asheri 
Book I, xliv-xlv, Ostwald (1991), Fisher (1992) 347-8, and Ch. 6 in this volume. 
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the leading kings make mistakes of judgment, commit acts of bru- 
tality at the level of individual relationships, and engage in acts of 
imperialistic aggression against other states; throughout, issues of fate, 
and divine justice or jealousy, are prominent. Croesus, the first to 
commit injustice against Greek states (1.6), is appropriately the first 
complex case. His overvaluation of his own prosperity, and failure 
to realize that, in Solon’s words, the divine was a ‘jealous and dis- 
ruptive thing’ (phthoneron and tarakhédes), aroused, Herodotus thinks it 
probable (Ads etkasai),” the ‘indignation’ (nemesis) of ‘a god’ (1.34) 
which then apparently took the form of the coincidental yet tragi- 
cally appropriate circumstances of the ‘accidental’ killing of his son 
Atys by his suppliant and guest-friend Adrastus.’* Croesus’ failure to 
understand the changeable conditions of human life should not, in 
my view, be seen as a serious religious offence (like, say, destroying 
temples or bridging the Hellespont), nor is there sufficient reason to 
label it, as so many have, /udris, as it did not involve either an inten- 
tion to insult or shame, nor had that as its effect.’ The ‘divinity’s’ 
response hence seems, initially at least, disproportionate to any ‘offence’ 
the mortal may have given by expressing the view that he was the 
most fortunate of men, however that is labelled.” 

The following narrative, however, presents Croesus’ decision and 
preparations for a pre-emptive strike against Cyrus’ new Persian 
empire. His motives were varied: originally the aim was to stop the 
growing power of Persia (1.46), then expanded to imperialism, the 
‘desire for land, to acquire more in addition to his own share’, 
confidence in the Delphic oracle (based on a misunderstanding of 
which ‘empire’ he would destroy), and a desire to avenge his brother- 
in-law and former ally Astyages (1.73). Here a similar overconfidence 


” On this phrase, see Gould (1994) 95. 

*’ On the reciprocal gift-giving and its dangers in this story, see Gould (1991) 8-9. 

* Those who call it hubris have included Regenbogen (1961) 80-2 (= 1962, 84-6), 
de Romilly (1971b) 315, Stahl (1975) 5; for the contrary view, see Gould (1989) 
79-80, Fisher (1992) 357-60. Contrary to much received opinion explicit connec- 
tions between nemesis and hubris are not in fact very frequent in Greek literature. 

” Cairns’ response to my book on Hyébris (1992) suggests, rightly, that there is 
felt to be an offence to the gods in so thinking one’s prosperity could be lasting, 
as this fails to observe mortal limits, concludes cautiously, but still incorrectly in my 
view, that in such an offence ‘all the signs of hubris are there’ ((1996) 18-19). But 
if it could be construed as a form of insult to the gods in general, it would be one 
committed in foolish ignorance rather than wilful insolence; thus in my view not 
‘all’ the signs of hubris are present, as the offence lacks the necessary intent to insult. 
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in his success, his over-valuation of wealth, and his reluctance to ask 
the more cautious questions,” combined with the explicit ambition 
for more empire, as well as a (less convincing) case for revenge, led 
to his starting the war; the initially successful moves included a uni- 
lateral crossing of the significant river-border of the Halys,’’ and the 
enslavement of the Syrians (1.76). The first Eastern imperialist king 
is thus shown—in more abstract terms—as clearly guilty of territo- 
rial greed (pleonéxia), and, at this stage, if not before, his desire for 
even more wealth and power can certainly be said to have become 
hubris, in the form of the aggressive crossing of boundaries and im- 
position of political slavery.” 

The third element of moral explanation of Croesus’ fall is revealed 
when Croesus, defeated and about to be burned on a pyre by Cyrus, 
won his release by shouting out enigmatically ‘Solon’ and persuad- 
ing Cyrus of the Athenian sage’s message of waiting for death, and 
respecting the mutability of all things. After swiftly demonstrating his 
value with his new ‘wise adviser’ status’” by checking the excessive 
looting of the city of Sardis, he was granted the reward of asking 
the Delphic Apollo whether he was not ashamed to have deceived 
the man who had shown him so much honour, and not to have 
shown him kharis in return. The Pythia, the god’s representative, 
carefully distinguished between the charges; she forbore from blaming 
Croesus for his recent aggression, and instead introduced the tradi- 
tional idea of inherited guilt over generations, and thus justified his 
loss of the kingdom by the original crime of Gyges.“” On the other 
hand, she claimed that the god had shown gratitude, which had con- 
sisted in his having delayed the disaster for three years, and Apollo 
was absolved of deceit by the ambiguity of the oracles; as before, 


”® On this, see esp. Christ (1994) 189-93. 

” On the moral and religious significance of crossing rivers in Herodotus, see 
e.g., Immerwahr (1966) 162-7, 293-4, Flory (1987) 54-8, Fisher (1992) 352-60; 
excessive scepticism in Waters (1971) 51. The warnings given before the Battle of 
Plataea against crossing the Asopus river (9.36) seem to have been prominent in 
Simonides’ elegy of the battle (e/, 14), and something similar may be going on in 
Pind. Paean 2.73-5 in relation to a war between Abdera and the Paeonians. 

® See esp. Stahl (1975), Raafaub (1987) 241-4, Fisher (1992) 359-6. 

* On this Herodotean role, Bischoff (1932), Lattimore (1939), Dewald (1985) 
52-3, Raaflaub (1987) 242. 

" On this idea elsewhere, cf. ¢.g., Solon 13 West, Theognis 731-52, Aesch. 
750-81, and in Herodotus, see Fornara (1999) 40-2, Harrison (2000b) 112-13. On 
the idea of kharis between gods and men, and the defence of a god on a charge 
of ingratitude, see Parker (1998) esp. 114—15. 
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Croesus lacked the self-doubt to ask the right questions (1.86—91).”' 
As he has already indicated (1.13), Herodotus accepted that the 
Heraclids achieved revenge (fsis) for Gyges’ offence by this loss of 
the Lydian kingdom, but it may be left open whether he fully com- 
mits himself, or his audience, to the privileging of this long-term 
explanation over the other two reasons offered, Croesus’ overcon- 
fidence and aggression, or the military reasons for Cyrus’ victory.” 

My second case is Xerxes’ decision to invade mainland Greece, 
the most elaborately deployed, important, and over-determined deci- 
sion in the Histories.** The invasion is seen first as retaliation, as the 
next escalation in the chain of retaliations between Persians (and 
before that Lydians) and Greeks. Darius had, in the immediate anger 
on hearing of Marathon, begun to plan his revenge, but delays 
because of his death, the succession problem, and the Egyptian revolt 
meant the new King had to take the decision afresh, and Herodotus 
built this up into a complex pattern of motives and divine impul- 
sion. The ideas of revenge and retaliation (uména and tists) run strongly 
through Mardonius’ and Xerxes’ speeches (7.5, 7.8.b, 7.9.a), but 
overall a set of imperialist motives concerned with the desire for con- 
quest and wider empires predominates. Mardonius and Xerxes are 
presented as more concerned to increase power and rule other peo- 
ples, whether they have deserved ‘revenge’ or ‘punishment’ or not 
(7.8.a, 7.8.c, 7.9.a); Mardonios had also his own personal motives 
(7.6). All critics agree on the presence of different elements in the 
account, such as their associations of political subjection, contempt 
for other peoples and their gods, and the overconfident refusal to 


“See Christ (1994) 189-93, and also Kurke (1999) 160-3, on a distinction 
between two types of discourse, to do with gift-exchange and with intellectual under- 
standing. 

® See Cobet (1986) 8-10, Gould (1989) 67-8, 121-2, Lateiner (1989) 208-9. 

*’ On this passage, see also Ch. 7, pp. 174-6. Similar analyses are of course 
appropriate for the over-confidence, failure to take advice, aggressive acts, invasions, 
boundary-crossings, treacheries, and cruelties of other kings, especially Cyrus and 
Darius: sce various accounts, ¢.g., for Cyrus, Lattimore (1939) 29, Immerwahr (1966) 
165-7, Waters (1971), 51-2, Avery (1972), Flory (1987) 95-6, Raaflaub (1987) 244-5, 
Payen (1991), Fisher (1992) 352-7, Pelling (1996); for Darius, Immerwahr (1966) 
169-76, Waters (1971) 58-64, Lateiner (1984) 260, Hartog (1988) 32-9, Fisher 
(1992) 382-4. 

™ On the significance of this emphasis on Persian admission of their committing 
of injustice in the pursuit of empire (with the possibility of implications for fifth- 
century Athenian imperialism), see e.g., Pohlenz (1937) 121-35, Raaflaub (1987) 
228-9, 241-2. 
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recognize human limits, but there remain many disagreements on 
the appropriate use of Greek terms to describe them, on whether 
the focus is on the King’s individual faults or on broader cultural 
traditions, and on the role Herodotus attributes to the divine. 

The debated issue of how the loaded value term hubris is used in 
this prolonged debate takes in all these motifs. Elsewhere in Herodotus, 
the term is often used to denounce the intention behind individual 
verbal or physical insults, and most frequently it is used in claims 
by states seeking revenge to denounce the acts of aggression and 
humiliation of other states; in a more abstract political analysis, as 
we saw previously, it is one of the two main stimuli to the crimes 
committed by tyrants or kings (3.80)."° It is used only twice in rela- 
tion to Xerxes’ expedition and only once in this section, in the second 
of Artabanus’ explorations of why he holds the invasion of Greece 
to be dangerous. In the first, in the public debate, Artabanus responds 
to the ambitiously expansive and confident plans of Mardonius and 
Xerxes with his fears of a possible reverse, in part based on past 
Greek successes, and then more generally on the tendency of ‘the 
god’ to cut down the greatest buildings, the tallest trees and the 
greatest armies, because his envy (phthonos) does not allow anyone 
other than himself to show pride, mega phroneein (7.10e). Later, when 
alone with Xerxes, and agreeing to test out the allegedly divine 
dream, he said, referring back to the previous speech, ‘what caused 
me pain was not so much hearing abuse from you, as that when 
there were two motions for action placed before the Persians, one 
of which was tending to increase hubris and the other to diminish it, 
by saying that it is a bad thing to teach the soul always to have 
more than what is in front of one, you chose the one likely to be 
more dangerous for yourself and the Persians’ (7.16a—b). It has com- 
monly been argued that the Aubris in the second speech is essentially 
identical with the mega phroneen in the first, the over-confident pride 
which ignores the limits set to mankind by the gods.” In my view, 
what is being described in general in both these passages is the com- 
plex of drives and conquests which link together the Persians’ past 
advances and their present ambitions, and include Xerxes’ own aims 


® See esp. Fisher (1992) 343-57 and (2000) 103-6; briefly Giraudeau (1984a) 
13-7. 

 E.g., Regenbogen (1961) 97-102, Pohlenz (1937) 125-9, Immerwahr (1966), 
177-8, de Romilly (1977) 42-6, Dickie (1984) 104-9, Redfield (1985) 113. 
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and feelings, responding to the pressures to gain honour, wealth, and 
empire.”’ Mega phroneein, hubris and always wanting to have more than 
one has (evidently a periphrasis for pleonéxia) are all ways of express- 
ing aspects of imperialist aggression which might be offensive to the 
gods as well as to their human victims. But the three terms or phrases 
differ significantly in their rhetorical force, here as also in other com- 
parable cases. 

In the open debate, Artabanus’ language offers only hints of moral 
offensiveness; terms like mega phronein are morally ambiguous, and the 
view that the gods in their envy (phthonos) choose to bring low the 
highest trees and the greatest powers is compatible either with the 
view that the gods dislike moral excess, and with the view expressed 
by Solon that they will not permit any mortal to match their levels 
of power. These ambiguities seem designed to protect Artabanus 
against retaliation by a shamed and angry Xerxes (as we have seen, 
many stories of often savage punishments indicate the need for such 
caution)."” Alone later with the King, he puts his argument more 
bluntly and uses the stronger terms hubris and (in effect) pleonéxia, 
which carry the ideas of serious moral outrage as well as that of 
excessive overconfidence and pride. Hubris, 1 would argue, adds the 
idea of enslaving other peoples, and ‘pleonévia’ that of a relentless 
drive for imperial expansion, both placed in the context of the tra- 
ditional patterns of imperialism found in all Persian reigns since that 
of Cyrus, and already acknowledged in the speeches of Mardonius 
and Xerxes. Thus these moral terms, and above all hubris, have as 
much to say about the effects of Persian expansion as on the pres- 
ence of prosperity, pride and over-confidence in the Persians or their 
kings; the full statement of Artabanus’ views suggest that the gods 
may object to both.” 

The divinely sent dreams which forced the two to agree after all 


“ Most fully expressed in Fisher (1992) 368-74; Cairns (1996), esp. 13-22, takes 
partial issue with my views. In some respects our views are closer than he realizes, 
but differences remain. 

% See e.g., Pohlenz (1937) 123, Raaflaub (1987) 229. 

™ See also e.g., Lateiner (1987) 92-3; on the atmosphere of fear at the court, 
also Pelling (1991) 130-6. 

“This emphasis on Persian traditions rather than on individual error is given 
strong, though perhaps excessive, weight by Evans (1961), and also by Immerwahr 
(1966) 321-2, Gould (1989) 114-16, and Fisher (1992) 369-74. It compels a 
qualification to Momigliano’s otherwise penetrating critique (1979; esp. 146-8) of 
Herodotus’ allegedly over-personalized presentation of Persian motives. 
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to go ahead with the invasion seem best interpreted as an original 
Persian motif which have been profoundly modified to fit Greek pat- 
terns. The dreams of the noble figure insisting on the expedition are 
modelled above all on Zeus’ false dream to Agamemnon in the sec- 
ond book of the /had; in view of the outcome, they should be read 
as a deliberate deception designed to compel the invasion, and hence 
a sign that the jealous ‘divinity’ had decided that Persian expansion 
and hubris should suffer another major reverse.”' In this way, then, 
traditional moral beliefs concerning the connections between over- 
confidence and aggression are integrated with sophisticated political 
analysis of imperialistic traditions and of the pressures on successive 
kings, and then over-determined by the morally-grounded interven- 
tion of the divine; the reader may thus conclude that Herodotus 
contemplates ‘divine phihonos’ as operating here in a more moralized 
way than he has Artabanus use it during the debate.” 

The details of the expedition fully reinforce this picture. ‘Whe moral 
language and the idea that divine assistance significantly helped the 
Greeks to win recur often. Xerxes’ changes of mind, his occasional 
signs of caution, and his flashes of generosity, pity and humanity, 
do complicate the picture and present a more interesting figure in 
the framework of human uncertainty (7.13, 28-9, 44-7, 101-5). 
But greater emphasis is placed on the king’s arrogance, gratuitous 
cruelty and impiety. The narrative highlights the treatment of Pythius 
the Lydian (7.27-9, 38-40), the marking of the border-crossing by 
the bridging, and then the flogging, of the Hellespont (7.33-6, 53-6), 
the taming of Athos by means of the canal (7.22-6, 117-22), the 
burning of temples and shrines (8.32-9, 54—5), and the killing and 
impaling of defeated Greeks. (e.g., 7.238, 8.53-4). Hence Herodotus’ 
own quiet statement that ‘after the god’ it was the Athenians who 
did most to defeat the Persians (7.139) is plausibly expanded by the 
two later passages, the explicit ‘oracle of Bacis’, whose truth is 


“On these dreams, see van Lieshout (1970), Gartner (1983), Fornara (1999) 
36-7, 42-5, Harrison (2000b) 132-7, and especially on the third dream of the olive 
crown, Kéhnken (1988). See also Chs. 5 and 6 in this volume. 

"There is thus no need, as does ¢.g., de Romilly (1977) 42-6, to make a dis- 
tinction between ‘religious’ (as here in Herodotus) and ‘political’ Aubris (as in 
Thucydides). 

“On this point I agree with Cairns (1996) 15, 18. 

“ See e.g., Immerwahr (1966) 181-3, Waters (1971), 75-9, Gould (1989) 133-4; 
and see also Sancisi, Ch. 25, in this volume. 
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endorsed by the historian (8.77), which predicted that at Salamis 
‘Justice will quench mighty Excess (Aoros), the child of Hubris’ and 
by the moralized version of the envy of the gods which is presented 
powerfully by Themistocles, when discussing Greek strategy after 
Salamis (8.109): ‘It was not we who achieved this, but the gods and 
the heroes, who were envious (phthonein) that one man should be 
king over Asia and Europe, a man who is impious and outrageous 
(atasthalos), who treated sacred and private things in the same way, 
burning and casting down the statues of the gods, and who actually 
lashed the sea and bound it with chains.” We may well suppose that 
Herodotus does endorse these judgments and this moralized version 
of divine phthonos, though without endorsing the politician’s mock- 
modest understatement of the Greeks’ own contribution. It is, of 
course, only another of this historian’s cunning ironies that this neat 
summing up of Xerxes’ moral punishment is delivered by the clever- 
est and most morally ambiguous of his Greek characters, who accord- 
ing to Herodotus was already planning a possible escape route to 
the court of this same impious and outrageous Xerxes, who con- 
stantly displayed his greed, and who was soon to play a leading role 
in the earliest stages of Athenian imperialism (8.112; cf. 8.3).°° In 
this way, precisely where we may be confident that Herodotus is 
approving a moralizing judgment which explains the victory of the 
Greeks in terms of the imperialist aggression and blasphemy of their 
enemies, he offers the reader the hint that such moral and political 
contrasts are as subject to constant, yet unpredictable, change as are 
the prosperity or sufferings of individuals and the rise and fall of 
states (1.5, 1.32).%” 


“ On which see Immerwahr (1966) 278-9, Darbo-Peschanski (1987) 79-83, Gould 
(1989) 122-5, Harrison (2000b) 130-2. 

” See, e.g., Immerwahr (1966) 199-200, 223-5, Fornara (197 1a) 66-74, Dewald 
(1985) 53, Konstan (1987) 70-3, Raaflaub (1987) 242, Gould (1989) 117-18. 

"’ See especially Gould (1989) 76-82, Dewald (1998) 80-2. 


CHAPTER TEN 
WOMEN IN HERODOTUS’ HISTORIES 


Josine Blok 


Introduction: the importance of women in the Histories 


Herodotus’ Histories offer the reader a view of a wide-ranging his- 
torical process which involved nearly the whole inhabited world. By 
situating the Greco-Persian war in this context, Herodotus conferred 
a special meaning on the immense conflict that still governed the 
actual political conditions of the eastern Mediterranean and deeply 
influenced the Greeks’ perceptions of themselves and the world. 
Women play a salient role in the historical world as Herodotus por- 
trays it. They partake in all activities that form the body of the 
Histones: they rule kingdoms, produce or nurture royal children, take 
vital decisions, found oracles, serve in simple jobs, fall victim to war, 
take revenge, and participate in warfare. Women perform some of 
these activities on a smaller scale than men, notably in the fields of 
politics and military action; in others they outdo the men’s contri- 
bution, particularly when taking responsibility for religious obser- 
vance and the preservation of social stability. In the words of John 


Gould, 


(...) what is most striking throughout is what I would call the visibil- 
ity of women in the world as Herodotus presents it, and their often 
paramount role in determining what happens; this is in stark contrast 
to the way in which the public world of political action appears else- 
where in Greek literature. (Gould (1989) 130-1) 


Women’s participation in the narrated historical events is thoroughly 
intertwined with all other aspects of the Histories. Herodotus’ work 
strikes the modern reader as holistic in the strong interdependence 
of its subject matter, sources, selection, synthesis, explanation, and 
presentation—the elements that constitute any major historical work. 
Among the much-debated questions evoked by the Histories and the 
craft of their author, there are few themes that are not in some way 
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connected with the role of women as a group with distinct functions 
in society, or with gender as a fundamental category of historical 
understanding. 

The significance of women in the historical narrative of the Histories 
is often demonstrated by enumerating when and how women are 
mentioned, notably by contrast to Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian 
War. Dewald (1981: 92) notes 375 references to women in Herodotus 
(Cartledge (1993) 128 mentions 381), as against Lateiner’s finding 
only six in Thucydides ((1989) 265; cf. Gould (1989) 129-30). These 
six are the only individual women who are mentioned by name;' 
Loraux counts about twenty instances where Thucydides mentions 
‘women and children’ or other anonymous collectives that included 
women (Loraux (1995)). Of course, numbers reflect conceptions of 
history here. In writing the history of the Peloponnesian War, 
Thucydides bestowed upon war the quality of being—or revealing— 
the essence of history, simultaneously presenting this view as the 
objective truth (Loraux (1986a); Hornblower (1991*) 59-66). As a 
consequence, he considered the more or less rational behaviour and 
decisions of those who were politically and strategically responsible 
to be the decisive factors in the historical process and hence the 
things really worth knowing. His approach inevitably produced a his- 
toriography in which women could not be expected to figure as his- 
torical agents. Instead they were conceived of as being subject to 
their feminine nature (phusis) which, by representing the vulnerable 
oikos side of the warring states, could only feature as a backdrop to 
what was historically significant (Loraux (1995); cf. Wiedemann (1983); 
Harvey (1985); Cartledge (1993)). Moreover, in dealing with a war 
that was fought among the Greeks themselves, Thucydides was not 
compelled to take into account cultural diflerence—one of the for- 
mative factors in Herodotus’ historiography that induced the latter 
to recognize women as important agents. 

However, the differences between their conceptions of history obvi- 
ously cannot be reduced to the demands inherent in the subject mat- 
ter of their respective works. Neither will it do to assume their 


' The priestess of Argos, Chrysis, and her successor Phaeinis (2.2.1 and 4.133.2-3, 
both serving chronological purposes); Archedice and Myrrhine, the daughter and 
wife of Hippias (6.59.3, 55.1); the mythical Procne (2.29.3), and the savage Thracian 
Brauro, who took part in killing her husband, the Edonian king (4.107.3); see 
Lateiner (1989) 265. 
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thoroughly distinct social environments as an explanation of these 
differences.* Whatever the reasons for his particular standpoint, 
Herodotus presents a view of the world in which women played a 
central role in all cultural and social relations. Like Thucydides, he 
often mentions circumstances in which it was necessary for the men 
to bring ‘the women and children’ of a community into a state of 
safety,’ but the context of the Histories gives a different meaning to 
the same kind of event. Herodotus never attributes the characteris- 
tics of people as a group to nature (phusis). Instead, his emphasis on 
nomos (a custom of such impact as to function as a natural law within 
a community) as the governing force in people’s behaviour is artic- 
ulated in an ethnography in which gender-relations, and women’s 
activities in particular, are among the cardinal criteria of description 
and evaluation (Rossellini and Said (1978)). For instance, Herodotus 
indicates the topsy-turvy nature of the Egyptian world by observa- 
tions to the effect that in Egypt the roles of men and women were 
exactly the reverse of those of the Greeks (2.35); and the successful 
resistance of the Scythians against the Persian kings is set against 
the background of their nomoi, a nomad way of life, while in the 
case of tribes such as the Massagetae and the Sauromatae the women 
are shown to be as valiant and independent as the men (1.205~-16; 
4.110-17).4 Although he can only use Greek practices as a norm, 
often implicitly, his aim is clearly to demonstrate that what is con- 
sidered normal varies from one society to another. 

Women represent a kind of seismograph of the general condition 
of a civilization or society. They are essential indicators of normal- 
ity (Lateiner (1989) 135, 140) and, consequently, of transgressions of 
that normality. The notion of normality includes a moral aspect and 
an idea of tradition; it refers to nomos in its practical and in its pre- 
scriptive sense. In the Histories, women who act in a positive way 
often defend the nomos against irresponsible transgressions by men, 


* Fehling (1989) 243-5 thinks that Herodotus was not at all the upper-class figure 
he is usually taken to have been. I do not think that this argument is of any help 
in understanding the structure of the Histories; a dependence on different kinds of 
literary genre seems to be more to the point. 

* E.g., 1.164; 3.45; 3.97; 4.121; 4.145.2; 4.202; 5.15; 5.98; 6.16; 6.19; 6.32; 6.137; 
7.114.1; 8.33; 8.36; 8.40; 8.142; cf. Dewald (1981) 121. 

* T have argued elsewhere that Herodotus uses the Greek myth of the Amazons 
to explain the nomot of the Sauromatae, rather than to identify the Scythians as the 
origin of the Amazons, which is the usual interpretation of this passage (Blok (1995) 
86-9). See also Ch. 9 in this volume. 
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as when Cyno the servant woman saves the royal child Cyrus from 
destruction by his own grandfather (1.110—-13). Cyno’s role in fact 
provides an example of Herodotus’ tendency to illuminate impor- 
tant people and events by focussing on small and apparently 
insignificant ones (van der Veen (1996) 23-52). Conversely, women 
whose agency is destructive, or who are cast in a negative light, indi- 
cate that something is rotten in the society to which they belong 
(Pheretime fulfulling a long tradition of strife and murder in Cyrene 
and Barce, 4.160—2, 202-5, and the unpredictable power of the 
Persian queens, a component of dynastic autocracy; cf. Lateiner 
(1989) 139). The individuals who take fundamental decisions in the 
Histories are situated within this cultural context, moulded by Herodotus’ 
understanding of it. 

This assessment of the historical perspective created in the Histories 
forms one strand of this essay. The published contributions that I 
shall discuss are mainly those that take this structural coherence of 
Herodotus’ historiography as a starting point. My aim is to eluci- 
date what the analysis of women’s role in Herodotus’ work has con- 
tributed to our understanding of the Histories. The debate on the 
relationship between narrative and historical ‘reality’ in the Histones, 
which seems to have become the overarching question in Herodotean 
scholarship,’ has been stimulated by discussions on the representa- 
tions of women. Among the factors contributing to this interest are 
Herodotus’ stories about the power and sexual freedom of women 
in faraway societies. These stories have fanned the imagination of 
readers from antiquity to the present, but, simultaneously, they have 
recurrently evoked doubts, and hence questions, about the truth of 
it all. Since Herodotus’ account of Babylon—the Babylonian queens 
Semiramis and Nitocris (1.184—5), and the practice in the same city 
of selling and prostituting the daughters of citizens (1.196)—is clearly 
unreliable,° why should one believe his narrative about the battle of 
Salamis?’ Another such factor is the discrepancy between Herodotus’ 


* In the Arethusa volume on Herodotus (1987), the emphasis has shifted almost 
entirely towards the narrative side of the Histores. The contributors to the volume 
discuss specific episodes using cautionary phrases such as ‘whatever may really have 
happened, Herodotus tells that ...’. Yet any assessment of Aistorical narrative is ulti- 
mately concerned with a narrative about something, an assumption which is implic- 
itly taken for granted in much of the Avethusa volume. 

® Rollinger (1993); Beard and Henderson (1997); from a different point of view 
Lloyd (1976) 289-91. 

? See also Ch. 15 in this volume. 
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views on women’s prominence and what is generally considered to 
have been the more common practice in Greece at the time, as 
noted by Gould. What made Herodotus describe the world so 
differently from his contemporaries? And what exactly is it that is 
different? An assessment of the range of positions taken by scholars 
on questions dealing with narration and historical process therefore 
forms the second strand of this chapter. 


Approaching the theme: fact and fiction in the Histories 


Since there is ‘no single formula which covers the role of women in 
Herodotus’ (Gould (1989) 130), there is no single interpretative frame- 
work which may accommodate all, or most, scholarly work on the 
subject. The various approaches rather reflect the problems raised 
by the character of Herodotus’ work itself. The Histories seem to me 
to pose an extreme case of a generic question about all historical 
writing: how are we to understand the relationship between histori- 
ography as narration and the events it claims to describe and explain? 
This question is both more intractable and more important than 
might appear at first glance. For instance, when distinguishing the 
elements that together make up the Histones, Immerwahr concludes 
that ‘historical knowledge in Herodotus moves on three levels: events, 
traditions about events, and the historical work which interprets these 
traditions’ (Immerwahr (1966) 6). This analysis gives a fine insight 
into the way a reader experiences Herodotus’ text, but the under- 
lying problem surfaces again in the choice of priority. Either one 
proceeds from the ‘historical events and the traditions about them’, 
or one ascribes the decisive role to ‘the historical work which inter- 
prets these traditions’. In the first case, the impact of the interpre- 
tative level is not belittled, but it is regarded ultimately as the 
kaleidoscope through which the reader is presented with historical 
events, however coloured and rearranged. Critics who adhere to this 
position regard Herodotus first and last as an historian—perhaps a 
highly imaginative and certainly a highly creative one, but nonethe- 
less one who is mainly concerned with understanding what had hap- 
pened in the world around him, when and why. They value Herodotus’ 
narrative qua rhetorical discourse—for example his use of source- 
quotations and direct speech—as a legitimate vehicle for the con- 
veyance of a historian’s view of history. Of the critics discussed here, 
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Tourraix (1976), Dewald (1981), and Lateiner (1989) fall into this 
category. In the second case, the emphasis shifts towards the text— 
to the Histories as an account (probably oral in origin, later com- 
mitted to writing) that is essentially the creation of a Greek author, 
Here, Herodotus himself is seen first and last as a writer—a story- 
teller. From this perspective, the relationship between his text and 
the historical, outside world is more or less incidental—a matter 
requiring a separate, altogether different kind of judgment. Although 
the critics belonging to this latter group will not deny that some ref- 
erences to real, historical events were included in the Histories, they 
consider this hardly relevant to what they see as the core of Herodotus’ 
creation. This position, though based on widely differing theoretical 
points of view, is here represented by Pembroke (1967), Rossellini 
and Said (1978), and Gray (1995) on the one hand and, occasion- 
ally, Fehling (1989°) on the other. 

The two positions, at least in their most radical versions, are 
difficult to reconcile. They seem each to be defended by critics who 
focus predominantly on the ethnography/cultural history contained 
in the first five books of the Histories, with an occasional reference 
to the last part. Scholars focussing on single episodes, particularly in 
the last three books (here represented by Munson (1988)), appear to 
be little troubled by a pull towards either extreme. Ultimately, the 
common aim of most critics is to look for a balance between text 
and event—for a means to connect Herodotus’ role as creator of his 
narrative with the historical events that he considered worth recording. 


From narrative to historical agency 


The recognition of women’s central role in the narrative structure 
of the Histories was more or less initiated by Erwin Wolff (1964; Marg 
(1965) 668-78). In his article, he points out that Herodotus marks 
the beginning and the end of his main theme—the collision between 
the Greek and Near-Eastern worlds—with parallel stories: the episode 
of the Lydian king Candaules, who showed his wife naked to his 
advisor and later successor Gyges (1.8-13), and the episode of Xerxes’ 
infatuation with first the wife and then the daughter of his brother 
Masistes (9.108-13).* In both stories, a queen’s response to her hus- 


* For the Masistes story, see also Chs. 9, pp. 207-8 and 13, pp. 310-13 in this 


volume. 
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band’s irresponsible behaviour triggers off a series of disastrous events. 
What induced Herodotus to select precisely these stories to flank his 
history? Wolff in fact wondered how and why Herodotus had made 
a choice between different versions of the same story. The existence 
of variants was certain in the case of the Lydian episode, but highly 
unlikely in the case of the Masistes story. Linking his views to 
Reinhardt’s observations concerning the Gyges story (1940; 1960; 
1965), Wolff argues that the Masistes story provided the clue to the 
choice of the Gyges version. In the Persian episode, Xerxes’ trans- 
gression of marital fidelity and the subsequent revenge of the queen 
on the one whom she considered the original danger to her own 
position—Masistes’ innocent wife—would ultimately lead to his own 
downfall (465 BC), a finale not included in the Histories themselves 
but foreshadowed by Herodotus and known to the whole world when 
he was writing. This pattern of events at the Persian royal court 
directed Herodotus’ selection from among the various Gyges stories. 
He chose one which enabled him to represent the situation along 
similar lines: the Lydian king’s betrayal of the trust of his wife by 
placing her in a situation close to enforced infidelity, her subsequent 
insistence that revenge be taken against the real offender and, after 
Gyges’ decision that Candaules was to blame, the downfall of the 
latter and the succession of Gyges. Since, according to Herodotus, 
Gyges’ descendant Croesus was the first to begin ‘barbarian’ agres- 
sion towards the Greeks, the Lydian episode was the first in a chain 
of conflicts that would only end with the defeat of Xerxes. ‘The vast 
canvas of the Greek-barbarian confrontation thus becomes the cen- 
tral part of a triptych, with the wings portraying queens taking deci- 
sions fatal to their ruling but erring husbands. 

Wolff interprets these stories as narratives that, as a series of sit- 
uations, lead to a moral of wider significance: kings who destroy 
themselves and their kingdoms begin by destroying their own house- 
holds. Thus he breaks away from a long-standing tradition which 
perceived women’s agency in Herodotus as symptomatic of the his- 
torian’s fatal inclination toward the anecdotal. Instead he shows that 
the larger project of the Histories is represented even in stories he 
himself classifies as ‘harem-love stories’ (Wolff (1965) 673). Wolff 
makes no explicit statements, however, about the connection of these 
stories to historical reality. Whether Herodotus gives a Hellenized 
and dramatized account of structural tensions existing within the 
Persian ruling families, as a specialist on Persian history has argued 
(Sancisi-Weerdenburg (1983) 27-31), or just passes on a story that 
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suited his fancies about Xerxes, is not a question Wolff wants to dis- 
cuss. His approach to the stories of these royal women helps to reveal 
the structural coherence of the Histories as a narrative; that is, to our 
understanding of Herodotus’ views and the ways in which he has 
moulded his material accordingly. 

Although Wolff’s article was apparently unknown to him, Alexandre 
Tourraix (1976) was equally struck by the queen’s agency in the 
Candaules story, but he expanded the argument in several ways. 
First, he connects the Lydian story not only to its counterpart con- 
cerning Xerxes and his queen, but also to about fifty other stories 
in the Histories which reveal a similar pattern. According to ‘Tourraix, 
episodes such as those of the Athenian tyrant Pisistratus marrying 
the daughter of Megacles (1.60), the Corinthian tyrant Periander 
keeping alive the memory of his dead wife Melissa (5.92), the suc- 
cession of Cyrus to the royal throne through his mother (the Median 
princess Mandane, 1.107—8), Cambyses gaining power over Egypt 
through the daughter of pharaoh Apries (3.1—3), and, negatively, the 
male Babylonians losing power through the killing of the women of 
their city (3.150), demonstrate that in monarchical societies power 
exercised by men is only legitimate and lasting if it includes the fem- 
inine and is transferred through it. The feminine may be represented 
by a goddess (see for instance Athena’s protection of Peisistratus at 
Pallene, 1.62) or another kind of feminine power, but most often it 
is incorporated in the wife, sister, or daughter of the predecessor. 
There is a strong tie, implicit but effective, between the person of 
the queen and royal power itself (Tourraix (1976) 370-1). By acting 
as the indispensable intercessors between men’s generations, women 
were to perform a role that was at once dynamic and consolidating. 


Woman, or femininity, is the guarantee, mortal or immortal, of the 
solidity of Power, particularly in its monarchical forms: she thus fulfils 
two complementary and fundamental functions, by simultaneously assur- 


ing both the transmission and the permanence of Power. (Tourraix 
(1976) 369, tr. J. B.). 


Thus Tourraix perceives not only a common structure in the open- 
ing and closing scenes, as Wolff had done, but also an intermittent 
series of similarly structured events throughout the Histories. The 
recurrence of this pattern again demonstrates the strong composi- 
tional coherence of the Histories. Episodes such as the ones on royal 
succession should be understood, not as digressions, but as instances 
signifying the meaning of the whole. 
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The second way in which Tourraix expanded the argument was 
by ascribing to this pattern a wider meaning than Wolff, who had 
limited his interpretation to the level of narrative in the strict sense. 
According to Tourraix, the recurrence of the pattern in both the 
Greek and Oriental societies exemplifies Herodotus’ view that behind 
cultural differences some historical conditions common to all mankind 
manifest themselves. One such feature is the fundamental difference 
between monarchy and democracy (or, in a weaker sense, aristoc- 
racy). This difference overrides the distinctions between, say, Persian 
and Greek in their effects on the vicissitudes of power.’ Placing the 
Greek tyrants in the same category as the Near-Eastern kings, 
classification by the yardstick of monarchy puts ‘being Greek’ as the 
alleged norm of civilization into perspective. 

Moreover, the pattern implies an idea of matrilinear succession as 
a prerequisite to patrilinear succession, hence preceding it either in 
time or in force. Many generations of ancient historians have argued 
that the manifest connections between (Eastern) monarchy and fem- 
inine power in the Histortes was a clear sign, in the eyes of the ancient 
Greeks and of modern scholars equally, of that monarchy’s fatal 
weakness and inclination towards capricious tyranny; for examples, 
see Sancisi-Weerdenburg (1983). In contrast, Tourraix now argues 
that Herodotus’ idea of the feminine basis of monarchical power 
represents a widely held view on essential connections between women 
and the historical change of political systems. Tourraix is careful not 
to commit himself to a judgment as to what really happened, but 
he insists that Herodotus conveys a notion in which nations both 
East and West strongly believed, and which thus had gradually 
become part of the Greek perception of history. 


Throughout the Histories Herodotus applies a mythical scheme with an 
aetiological value, which he derived from a common fund of Greek 
ideas and which echoed a mental structure [that was partly related to] 
Indo-Iranian cosmologies. (Tourraix (1976) 380; tr. J. B.). 


“In this context the Constitutional Debate (3.80-2) is a fine example of the 
notion that political patterns are universal; compare Herodotus’ comment that those 
who would not believe that Otanes, a Persian, had advocated democracy in this 
Debate would be astonished to learn that Mardonius founded democracies in var- 
ious cities on the Ionian coast (6.43). 
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The interaction between matrilinear and patrilinear pressures in the 
transmission of power, as Tourraix sees it, recalls the older hypoth- 
esis of matriarchy. Since the scholarly excommunication of its most 
influential spokesman, J. J. Bachofen (Das Mutterrecht, 1861), the theme 
of matriarchy has been considered a tricky affair among ancient his- 
torians (Blok (1995) 63-112). At the time of Tourraix’s article, how- 
ever, matriarchy was becoming fashionable again in some feminist 
circles, and this interest did not escape the notice of professional his- 
torians. Tourraix’s paper was published in the Dialogues d’histowre anci- 
enne, which, true to its name, included a critical response, and Jacques 
Annequin, who responded to Tourraix, immediately raised objec- 
tions which clearly aimed at eradicating any matriarchal implication. 
Tourraix, though defending his argument, hastened to acknowledge 
that his use of the terms ‘matriarchal society’ and ‘matrilinear filiation’ 
had been imprudent (Tourraix (1976) 389).'° One of the objections 
brought forward by Annequin concerned the relationship between 
narrative and reality. What did Herodotus really know about the 
practices and traditions which lay behind the stories told him by his 
Near-Eastern informants? How could we know that the pattern of 
belief in the feminine basis of monarchical power was truly as wide- 
spread as Tourraix claimed it to be? Was it not just a Greek/ 
Herodotean idea projected on to the outside world? Was not the 
story-pattern of the powerful queen used to conceal a social reality 
in which women were in fact the objects of marriage exchange? 
Tourraix replied that one should look at political relationships not 
only from the outside, but also from inside the society itself. Moreover, 
although cutting /‘hustoire des mentalités off social history might be a 
risky step, it was sometimes necessary to start with an analysis of 
historical ‘mentalities’ (Tourraix (1976) 389-90). 

An additional conclusion might be that this idea of the historical- 
political role of women represents a view of the world that was not 
unique to Herodotus but one that he shared with the whole of the 
ancient world. Thus it would not be Herodotus’ presentation of 
women’s historical importance, but rather the historiographical tra- 
dition beginning with Thucydides that needed explanation. Such an 
inference is close to the conclusions drawn by Carolyn Dewald, 


' The use made of Tourraix’s article is interesting: Dewald (1981) 114, Munson 
(1988) 92, and Lateiner (1989) mention it but use it less than would suit their 
respective arguments; Gray (1995) does not refer to it at all. 
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defending the most positive view of Herodotus’ description of women’s 
historical prominence to date (Dewald (1981)). Of course she acknowl- 
edges a difference between narrative and reality, but the structure 
of her article draws all our attention to the world as it may have 
existed beyond Herodotus’ text: ‘[a] real effort is made... to describe 
women as they were, or at least as Herodotus thinks they must have 
been’ (Dewald (1981) 92). Dewald classifies Herodotus’ descriptions 
of ‘women as they were’ according to the kinds of agency they dis- 
play in the Histories, adding the number of occasions on which each 
occurs. Thus she argues that ‘women who do not act’ (128 occa- 
sions) but passively participate in events (e.g., being unable to bear 
children, being given away in marriage, or being war victims) ‘become 
a motif repeatedly emphasizing the thin line that in ancient societies 
separated cultural survival from cultural extinction.’ (Dewald (1981) 
93; cf. Lateiner on ‘normality’ above). ‘Women who act’ (212 cases), 
either in groups or individually, carry out all kinds of actions in com- 
plementary balance with their men’s actions, conforming with the 
expectations of the same culture, though in a different mode. They 
are, first and foremost, the ones who maintain the nomos; children 
usually take after their mothers in matters of culture (Carian women 
married to Ionians, 1.146; Attic women married to Lemnians, 6.138; 
the Sauromatae living more like Amazons, 4.117). The individual 
women who act in the public sphere (22 cases) ‘frequently . . . artic- 
ulate the social values that underlie their actions’ (Dewald (1981) 
108), thus reinforcing the traditional norms which may have come 
to be at risk at that particular moment. The 62 women who act as 
priestesses and founders of religious cults are representatives of the 
divine order imposed on mankind and are therefore not compara- 
ble to the former group. 

Dewald ((1981) 111) perceives in Herodotus’ rendering of exis- 
tence distinct but connected spheres of activity—nature, society and 
culture, divinity. She does not relate these spheres to a temporal 
structure, although she recognizes that the female cult-founders and 
priestesses recall mythical times (Dewald (1981) 118, n. 27; cf. Vandiver 
(1991)). Yet the reader of the Histories senses that the patterns of cul- 
ture underlying the events on the surface of history had been cre- 
ated long before,'' and are firmly founded in religious notions that 


'' Cf. Lateiner (1989) 186: ‘. . . social structure determines a nation’s political fate, 
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define the limits of human behaviour. Women are the ones who 
guard this tradition (Dewald (1981) 119 n. 30), and Lateiner (1989) 
does justice to these relationships by placing ‘the subject of women’ 
between ‘limit, transgression, and related metaphors’ and ‘moral prin- 
ciples in history’. These are in fact Greek ideas;'* in this context it 
is only fitting that in Herodotus’ Egypt, the alleged opposite of 
Greece, ‘women are not dedicated to the service of any god or god- 
dess’ (2.35).'° But Herodotus seems to have forgotten about this when 
applying the same scheme (religion = very ancient = women’s first 
priority) to several Greek oracles and cults: they originated in very 
ancient Egypt and with Egyptian women (e.g., Dodona and Siwa, 
2.51-8;'* cf. Leto’s oracle, 2.152, 155; the Thesmophoriae, 2.171; 
temple of Athena at Lindus, 2.182). Nevertheless, women, being the 
embodiment of social and religious tradition, thus transfer historical 
culture into the actual events. This connection between the past and 
the present is particularly exemplified by ‘women who act’ through- 
out the Greek and barbarian world. Herodotus’ rendering of women’s 
historical agency, according to Dewald, is due to the fact that his 
descriptions are not yet defined by the conventions of a genre (Dewald 
(1981) 91). However, other critics of Herodotus’ text argue that the 
very opposite is the case—an argument to which I shall now turn. 


From historical agency to narrative 


While women participate on the level of narrative proper, acting 
either in groups or individually, this narrative is situated within 
Herodotus’ world-view, of which his ethnography is a major part. 
Here, even more tantalizing than in the case of more strictly ‘his- 
torical’ episodes, it is often difficult to assess the relationship between 
Herodotus’ account and the world he describes. Are ‘truth’ and its 


although Herodotus has not yet found the theoretical and abstract terminology to 
express it so concisely’. 

' On the Greekness of the idea of women’s influence ‘long ago’, see Pembroke 
(1967) and below, pp. 237-9. 

'S As hiratai gyné oudemia is translated by A. D. Goldey (Loeb-ed.). According to 
Lloyd (1976, ad loc.), Herodotus means to say that in Egypt women could not per- 
form the functions of a Greek /iereié: sacrifice and various tasks concerning the con- 
ditions of and around the temple. 

" Cf Zografou (1995); Lloyd (1976) ad loc; compare Fehling (1989°) 65-70, who 
points out the implausibility of this passage. 
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opposite ‘fiction’ adequate terms by which to judge Herodotus’ descrip- 
tions of societies that were far removed from his own in time or 
space? Often the borderline between ethnography and _ historical 
events is hardly discernible, as in the case of Tomyris, the Scythian 
queen who defeated Cyrus (1.205-16). What might the action of this 
valiant queen have to do with the promiscuity her society was reputed 
to practise? 

In an article that stimulated a new approach to Herodotean stud- 
ies, Simon Pembroke (1967) first makes a careful distinction between 
Bachofen’s theories and the evidence on which they were based. 
Although Herodotus had certainly not been Bachofen’s only source, 
the Histories occupy the most prominent place in the ethno-historical 
corpus, often comprising the most extensive account, the oldest com- 
plete account or even the only extant account of a given people or 
event. In a number of representative cases, Pembroke compares 
Herodotus’ version with other descriptions of the same situation, for 
instance the reputed matriliny of the Lycians (1.173; for a full assess- 
ment of this case, see Pembroke (1965)). The decisive difference 
between his own view and that of Bachofen is that, in a metaphor 
from biological research, Bachofen thought he had found fossils while 
Pembroke sees the same evidence as descriptions of fossils (Pembroke 
(1967) 8). This observation changes the nature of the evidence from 
indications of a historical reality into elements belonging to a dis- 
course. Matriarchy, matriliny, promiscuity, and similar phenomena— 
‘ancient descriptions cannot simply be subsumed under the categories 
of modern anthropology’ (Pembroke (1967) 23)—-all appear to be 
examples of societies whose reputed existence served to represent 
alternatives to Greek polis-life as Herodotus and his contemporaries 
knew it. These alternatives included situations both in Greece and 
outside it—for instance women’s political rights in Athens when the 
strife between Athena and Poseidon for overlordship of the city was 
not yet decided, or matriliny in Lycia. The value attributed to these 
alternatives could be positive, recalling the golden times of Cronus, 
or negative, indicating chaos under a rule of women, but most often 
consisted of a mixture of the two. As to their location in time, the 
alternatives were usually held to be deep in the past in the case of 
Greece, but still to be part of the present in the case of societies 
elsewhere in the world. In this respect some congruity seems to have 
existed between Herodotus’ view of time and space and that of schol- 
ars of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—including J. Lafitau 
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and Lewis H. Morgan, and other evolutionists such as Bachofen (see 
also Pembroke (1977)). 

Comparison between Pembroke’s views and those of ‘Tourraix (who 
does not refer to him) clearly shows how the arguments point in 
different directions. Both critics agree that the alleged prominence 
of women in kinship and politics—and Pembroke’s discussion includes 
various kinds and degrees of sexual licence as well—in the past and 
elsewhere exists first of all in the eye of the beholder; that is, in the 
eye of Herodotus and his contemporary Greeks. What Tourraix calls 
‘a mythical scheme with an aetiological value’ is very close to 
Pembroke’s ‘structure of alternatives’. The narrated relations between 
the sexes represent an imagined socio-cultural structure, which the 
Greeks considered to be effective in both Greek and non-Greek soci- 
eties. This structure is defined by Tourraix as a religious element of 
politics and by Pembroke as a matrix to give time and space a polit- 
ical meaning. However, their ways part in the meaning they attribute 
to ‘reality’; the difference may seem slight, but it is important. Tourraix 
argues that Herodotus’ ‘mythical scheme’ may derive ultimately from 
a religious tradition common to the Near East and the eastern 
Mediterranean which must have borne some relation to historical 
practices. The pattern revealed in the fifty-odd stories reflects some 
comparable reality, however indirect, twisted and changed it may 
have become through the prism of myth. Pembroke, on the other 
hand, makes an essential distinction between the mythical patterns 
of matriarchy and the reality that the stories claim to reflect. He 
points out that the models of ‘alternative societies’ are far more 
schematic than the historical practices to which they profess to refer: 
‘{no] coherent relation can be established between the pattern of fact 
and the pattern of tradition’ (Pembroke (1967) 35). So no single type 
of reality may be assumed to be reflected in a similar instance of 
‘mythical’ representation, and ‘it is in every case the precise nature 
of the relation between fact and description which must be ascer- 
tained’ (Pembroke (1967) 23). In sum, Pembroke is the first to call 
fundamentally into question the relationship between Herodotus’ nar- 
rative and the world he claims to portray, not because of Herodotus’ 
alleged ‘lying’ about the world (cf. Fehling (1989’) but because of 
the internal referentiality of his text as part of what amounted to 
general Greek values. 

Relations between Herodotus’ world-view and historical reality 
have dissolved almost entirely in a number of publications that elab- 
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orate the idea of ‘the alternative’.'! Michele Rossellini and Suzanne 
Said (1978) analyse the model of alternative societies underlying 
Herodotus’ ethnography on a wider scale than Pembroke. They 
demonstrate that the ‘uses of women’ (meaning the degrees of 
monogamy, polygamy to promiscuity) were linked with patterns of 
behaviour in other codes, notably diet (vegetarian, milk-drinking, can- 
nibalism), sacrifice, and burial. Moreover, the further the society in 
question was removed from the civilized centre, the more the Greeks’ 
understanding of the rules governing such codes tended to be con- 
fused or inversed, or to disappear altogether. In this way a mental 
map could be drawn to designate the way in which Herodotus would 
describe and estimate the culture of a people, according to its area 
of residence. Herodotus’ description has a certain logic, a sense and 
a meaning, but ultimately has nothing to do with reality (Rossellini 
and Said (1978) 1003-4). The theoretical concept of ‘alterity’ or ‘oth- 
erness’, which holds that the understanding of the ‘other’ is bound 
by necessity to use only terms that refer to oneself—a theory which 
was to gain momentum a few years after Rossellini and Said’s pub- 
lication'’—is only hinted at at the very end of their article. The 
authors’ views are more representative of the Parisian approach to 
myth (Rossellini and Said (1978) 950-3). This includes an aware- 
ness of myth’s ability to subsume a great variety of phenomena in 
its structures, thus giving meaning to the world, rather than the other 
way round, and applying this meaning to a wider area than the 
themes of the mythical narrative itself. 

Although they refer to Pembroke’s views, Rossellini and Said move 
in a somewhat different direction. On the one hand, our under- 
standing of women’s roles in Herodotus’ ethnography is enriched by 
their revealing the systematic connections with other cultural codes. 
The meaning of gender in the larger historiographical context can 
thus be explored; compare for instance Lateiner (1989) on ‘ethnog- 
raphy as access to history’ and ‘historiographical patterning’. On the 
other hand, this wider view of cultural space goes hand in hand 
with a diminishing view of the dynamics of time; in the perspective 
of Rossellini and Said’s argument, there seems to be hardly any his- 
tory left in the Histones. Indeed, Herodotus’ world-view appears also 


' See also Ch. 15, pp. 365-7, in this volume. 
' The best-known example of this approach in the case of Herodotus, is Hartog 
(1980). 
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to be entirely Hellenocentric, the opposite of what had been sup- 
posed before. Because Herodotus defines all forms of ‘barbarian’ cul- 
ture by the nature and extent of their being non-Greek, taking the 
adult, male Greek citizen for a norm and thereby sustaining a Greek- 
barbarian/ male-female polarity, any similarities between Greek and 
non-Greek societies as represented in the Histories have nothing to 
do with any underlying, historical congruence, but are only the result 
of an essentially Hellenocentric representation of the world. 

Although aiding impressively our understanding of the ways in 
which Herodotus was constrained by the limitations of his knowl- 
edge when approaching others, the concept of ‘alterity’ as a model, 
and its concomitant methods, also poses severe limitations. ‘Theoretically, 
and taken to an extreme degree, to insist on the ultimate self-refer- 
entiality of Herodotus’ world-view—a charge that could be levelled 
at any text—renders the whole enterprise of writing history rather 
pointless, On a more practical level, the ‘discourse on the Other’ is 
liable to be applied too schematically. With the overt purpose to 
criticize such practices, Vivienne Gray analyses some of the more 
famous stories (including the story of the wife of Candaules, and that 
of Xerxes and Masistes’ wife) in order to demonstrate that the oppo- 
sition Greek-barbarian, man-woman was too simplistic (Gray (1995)). 
Gray concludes that the narrative model of the ‘vengeful queen’ 
requires the inclusion of the ‘vengeful king’ and ‘vengeful servant’ 
as well. This narrative model exemplifies an underlying political 
model which complicates a Greek/democratic—barbarian/monar- 
chic polarity by adding a barbarian-master/barbarian-subject polarity 
(Gray (1995) 201). Although Gray attempts to mitigate the discourse 
on polarity by drawing Dewald’s approach into the discsussion, the 
outcome still strikes the reader as being quite schematic. 

A more satisfactory way of using the polarity-model for subtler 
ends had been created a few years earlier by Rosaria Munson (1988; 
not mentioned by Gray). In an admirable discussion of Artemisia, 
the female tyrant of Halicarnassus and her roles as Xerxes’ advisor 
and as combattant in the Battle of Salamis, Munson shows the re- 
current shifting of positions, which destabilizes any fixed meaning of 
‘self’ and ‘other’, and definitely undermines a polarized view. Artemisia 
is both female and masculine, Greek and enemy, cunning and 
victorious; she fights on Xerxes’ side but is almost a double of ‘Themis- 
tocles. Indeed, although Artemisia does eventually become iden- 
tified with a topsy-turvy world, threatening to Hellas, that world 
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resembles Athens more than it does Persia (Munson (1988) 94). 

Arguing that Artemisia shows a remarkable similarity to Athens, 
Munson demonstrates that the Athenian political ideal of iségoria 
encourages people to pursue their own interests, on the grounds that 
this is likely to benefit the whole community. In problematic cir- 
cumstances, however, individuals clearly give up the community to 
serve their own ends, as indeed ‘Themistocles considered doing if the 
Greeks failed to resist Xerxes at Salamis. The very same attitude 
marks Athenian policy after Salamis and the city’s subsequent pur- 
suit of its own interests, ultimately at the cost of the community of 
allied cities. Artemisia also exemplifies the moral-political insight that 
the use of one’s gnéme (intelligence) brings greater benefits than enjoy- 
ing tuché (good fortune). This view draws attention to possible con- 
nections between Herodotus and the sophists, and, with greater 
certainty, to critical judgments of the political attitude of Athens dur- 
ing the 430s and 420s (Munson (1988) 102-5). Munson thus infers 
that Herodotus’ audience was expected to see the Artemisia story in 
the light of the later consequences of Salamis, just as Wolff con- 
cluded that the story of Masistes and his wife (and the wife of 
Candaules) were to be seen in the light of Xerxes’ later death. 

It is impossible to say how much of Herodotus’ account of Artemisia 
is his own invention. This remains true of anything he reports for 
which there is no other source available. Artemisia does not belong 
to the category of ethnography, but neither is she unequivocally his- 
torical. She must have been a famous figure, but obviously Herodotus 
could not know anything about her secret advice to Xerxes (8.68-9; 
101-2), and Fehling gives little credit to the way in which the account 
of Artemisia’s role at Salamis is introduced (Fehling (19897) 127). 
From this perspective, Munson’s discussion remains firmly on the 
‘narrative’ side. Yet it is her careful analysis of the wider political 
and philosophical issues at stake in the Artemisia episode that allows 
a connection to be made between Herodotus the creative story-teller 
and the historical world in which he lived. 


Conclusion 
Quite early in Book Five, a small story is inserted on the situation 


in Miletus some time before the Ionian revolt. Ridden with stasis, 
the Milesians ask the Parians to create peace among them. The 
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Parian envoys visit the whole territory of Miletus, finding most oikor 
completely wasted but collecting the names of those whose lands are 
well tilled. Having returned to the city, the Parians appoint the own- 
ers of the well-tilled lands to be the new rulers of Miletus because, 
they say, these people would probably take as much care of public 
affairs as they did of their own (5.29). This view seems to have been 
a common one in the Greek world; in Athens it was voiced on the 
stage by Creon, speaking to his son Haemon, in Sophocles’ Antigone: 
‘The man who acts rightly in family matters will be seen to be right- 
eous in the city as well’ (661-2). There is hardly a political theory 
in classical Athens that does not take the oikos as a point of depar- 
ture for understanding the polis as a community and a state. 

It seems that Herodotus used this perspective on the orkos as a 
model for the polis when shaping his history. The novelty of his 
approach may be found in his application to history of a model that 
was being scrutinized, debated, parodied, and applied in many other 
contexts and genres. The model included much to guide his selec- 
tion of ethnographical features: genealogy (of peoples and individu- 
als), manners of livelihood, burial, sacrifice, sexual customs, and 
gendered division of labour. It enabled him to understand the rela- 
tions between men and women as mutually dependent, even though 
each sex had priorities and weaknesses of its own. It led him to 
expect that the most influential interviews would take place behind 
closed doors. It even provided him with a good entry into the larger 
theme of the Persian Wars which, because it was inspired by Homer’s 
epic tale of Troy, included domestic relationships. He applied this 
model widely in his history, and the efforts of modern critics to dis- 
cern where and how he did so bear testimony to his versatility. Few 
historians followed his example in antiquity, but his audience prob- 
ably found his writings not only exciting and enjoyable, but perfectly 
comprehensible. 


' On the influence of dramatic styles in Herodotus, see Lateiner (1989) 20-34 
and Ch. 6 in this volume. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
NARRATIVE UNITY AND UNITS 


Irene J. F. de Jong 


Introduction: ‘harmonious body’ versus ‘the work of scissors’ 


In the first century BC the literary critic Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
enthusiastically concludes that Herodotus 


Tg TOAAGS Kai OvdSév EorKLIas DroBEcEIs TpoeAouEvM GdLQaVOV EV COLO. 
MENOMKEVEL. 


having chosen a number of subjects which are in no way alike has 
made them into one harmonious ‘body’.! 


Some twenty centuries later the German scholar Jacoby reaches a 
totally different verdict: 


After he had taken up the plan to write the work and had devised 
the structure which he wanted to impose on the material he had gath- 
ered, he apparently did not make major changes to his manuscripts, 
but tried to use his collection of lectures as much as possible as it 
stood... The distribution over the work of the Greek /ogoi which deal 
with the times before the Persian Wars also appears to be essentially 
the work of scissors.’ 


These quotations illustrate the two positions which divide the liter- 
ary scholarship on Herodotus. According to some, Herodotus has 
managed to create a unified work regardless of the exact way in 
which his work came about, by piecing together old material or by 
gradually collecting and processing an ever-expanding body of material.’ 


' Letter to Gnaeus Pompeius, 3. 

* (1913) 361: ‘Offenbar hat er (Herodotus), nachdem er einmal den Gedanken 
an das Werk gefasst und den Plan gefunden hatte, dem er sein gesammeltes Material 
unterwerfen wollte,..., an seinen Manuskripten gréBere Veranderungen nicht 
vorgenommen, sondern sich bestrebt, seinen Bestand an Vortragen méglichst in der 
vorhandenen Form zu verwerten... Auch die Verteilung der hellenischen Logoi, 
soweit sie vorpersische Geschichte gaben, iiber das Werk hin, erscheint wesentlich 
als Arbeit mit der Schere.’ All translations are mine, unless otherwise indicated. 

* For an overview of the debate on the genesis of the text, see Fornara (197 1a), 
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According to others, he has failed and the sheer quantity of his mate- 
rial has got the better of him. After Jacoby’s fiercely negative assess- 
ment at the beginning of this century, the pendulum has swung back 
again, and scholars have demonstrated Herodotus’ thoughtful arrange- 
ment of his material, which has resulted in, if not ‘one harmonious 
body’, at least some form of unity. In the first part of this chapter 
I will give a historical overview of the ways in which scholars have 
defended Herodotus’ unity, concentrating on formal rather than the- 
matic arguments.’ In the second part I will discuss the various devices 
which Herodotus employs to create unity. In the last part I will show 
the working of such devices in a specific passage. 

Before embarking on the discussion proper, I want to make one 
point. Many modern discussions of ancient works labour under an 
anachronistic, nineteenth-century, concept of unity. While I would 
not go as far as Heath (1989), who argues that ancient poetics and 
poetical practice adopt a centrifugal rather than a centripetal con- 
ception of unity, I would stress that ancient literary taste does show 
a greater tolerance towards—indeed an appreciation of—the episodic, 
ecphrastic, and digressional. It is absolutely crucial to keep this in 
mind when discussing the unity, or lack of it, in Herodotus’ Histories. 


Herodotus’ unity: the arguments 


This section must begin with Jacoby, who has set the agenda for all 
scholars to come. This agenda consists mainly of two items: the 
Histories lack (i) a unifying subject and (ii) a unifying structure. Ad 
(i). In his proem Herodotus announces that his subject will be the 
confrontation between Persians and Greeks, but this subject is vir- 
tually absent in the first four books, which deal almost exclusively 
with the confrontation between Persians and other barbarians ((1913) 
333-41). Ad (ii). In the first five books the main story (the growth 


who rightly stresses (pp. 6-7) that the unity or ‘coherence’ of a work as we have 
it, need not say anything about the manner of its origin. 

' Exponents of this second type of defence are Regenbogen (1930b) and Schadewaldt 
((1934) 1960). See also Ch. | in this volume. 

° A central notion, which recurs often in ancient discussions of Herodotus, is 
moixiAia, ‘variation’. Cf, e.g., Dionysius, Leer to Pompeius, 3: nouxtdny éBovdAnOn 
Koujoar thy ypagyy. It is this variation which allows the author to insert a great 
deal of digressional material. 
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of Persian power) is continuously interrupted by Exkurse. This struc- 
ture is a weakness: the digressions ‘slow down’ or ‘disrupt’ the main 
story, pop up at surprising moments, and contain material which 
Herodotus was not able to present at the ‘right’ moment ((1913) 
379-92). 

One of the first to defend Herodotus’ unity was Aly. His interest 
in the folktale elements in Herodotus led him to put forward an 
original suggestion as to the structure of the Histories: the first five 
books are a frame narrative (Rahmenerzihlung), a form which Herodotus 
derived from oriental, folktale literature. This idea even prompted 
the provocative thesis that, as usual, the framed narratives (Jacoby’s 
disruptive digressions) are more important than the frame itself. 

The idea of the Histones as a frame narrative was independently 
proposed by Howald, who also found evidence of this structure in 
the later books.’ There the frame is more important than (iberwuchert) 
the framed narratives. This idea put forward by Aly and Howald is 
neither convincing’—in a real frame narrative, the frame is sketchy 
and the framed narratives are independent stories, peopled by different 
characters than those of the frame—nor particularly helpful. In fact, 
they consider it a mere expedient for the historian to incorporate as 
much material as possible, or, in Howald’s words, as ‘a loose, ran- 
dom frame, which is not organically related to what is recounted, 
in which Herodotus could place ‘his manifold material’ ((1923) 128). 
Where Jacoby saw Herodotus as a hasty and not too proficient edi- 
tor of his own work, Aly and Howald present him as a naive story- 
teller who is carried away by his own stories.” 

Another dubious defence of Herodotus’ structure comes from 
Frankel. He suggests that Herodotus’ many digressions should be 
seen in the light of his time: early Greek man tended to look at 
things in isolation, and was not interested in larger causal or logi- 
cal relations, but only in direct connections ((1924—60) 82-3). This 
mentality is reflected in the ‘strung-along style’ or Aé&i¢ eipopévn, 
already described by Aristotle (Rhetoric III.9), which, according to 
Frankel, determines not only the structure of sentences but of the 
work as a whole: 


® (1921) 260-2, 297-8; (1929) 66. 

? (1923) 128-30; (1945) 42. 

" Cf. the criticism of Immerwahr (1966) 13. 

* See, in particular, Aly (1921) 262 and Howald (1945) 41-3. 
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If the people of this age really liked to see and represent things in 
such a way, that every element counts as complete in itself and, irre- 
spective of its place within the structure, displays the independent value 
of its free and stable existence,...then the overall structure of the 
work of art must aim at the pleasure of fullness and colourfulness, 
quantity and variety. . .'° 


While this influential thesis of Herodotus’ paratactic structure appears 
to be a step forward, in that it tries to understand the Histomes in 
terms of early Greek thought and literary taste,'' it still paints a pic- 
ture of Herodotus randomly inserting digressions which are only 
superficially connected to his main story.’ 

An ambiguous contribution to the ‘unity’ debate comes from Focke. 
He vigorously denies that Herodotus was just a story-teller, whose 
only aim was to keep his audience amused (the position of Aly and 
Howald): ‘he has principally nothing in common with oriental or 
Greek narrators’ ((1927) 52). He is an historian, who employs the 
succession of five oriental despots as the main structure of his Histories. 
However, what Focke gives with one hand (structure), he takes with 
the other: “The five great oriental kings have become the main for- 
mal carriers of all of Herodotus’ material, reservoirs, into which the 
stuff of narrative has been poured in such quantities that it spills 
over on all sides.”'? A new metaphor, but essentially the same pic- 
ture as drawn by Aly and Howald and their frame narrative. 

Not until we come to Pohlenz do we see a turning point in the 
debate. He identifies a unifying subject (the confrontations between 
Greeks and barbarians), and argues that the first four books not only 
serve this subject (in that they set out how the main opponent of 


“Wenn wirklich die Menschen dieser Zeit die Dinge so zu sehen und darzustellen 
liebten, daB jedes fiir sich voll gilt und unabhangig von seiner Einordnung den eige- 
nen Wert seines freien und festen Dascins ausstrahlt,...so muB der Gesamtaufbau 
eines Kunstwerks auf den Reiz von Fiille und Buntheit, von Masse und Wechsel 
gestellt sein...” 

'' Frankel’s ‘the pleasure of fullness and colourfulness, quantity and variety’ reflects 
the concept of noixiAta (see note 5), At times, Frankel does not entirely succeed in 
suppressing his own——-modern—taste, e.g., on pp. 85, 88 (‘Und doch hat auch der 
Herodot des grossen Perserkriegs die Darstellung gewaltiger Ereignisse mit klein- 
lichen Anckdoten in einer Weise gespickt, die uns zuzider ist und zuwider sein darf”, 
my italics), 95. 

' Frankel ((1924) 1960) 86. In this context the idea of the frame narrative pre- 
sents itself again, see Frankel ((1924) 1960) 87. 

'S (1927) 25: ‘Die fiinf grofen Asiaten sind jetzt die formalen Haupttrager des 
gesamten herodotischen Materials, Sammelbecken, in die der Stoff in solchen Massen 
hineingeschiittet ist, dal} er nach allen Seiten iiber ihre Rander quillt.’ 
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the Greeks, the Persians, attained their position of power), but also 
contain enough reminders to keep that subject in the forefront of 
the reader’s mind ((1937) 9-21). He is also the first to stress that 
rather than drowning helplessly in his material, Herodotus consciously 
selects it, passing over what is not relevant to his subject ((1937) 
29, 31)."' As for the digressions, Pohlenz argues that their purpose 
is to explain the main story ((1937) 39, 42), and that they are not 
inserted at random, but at points where the main story needs them, 
ie., when a new person, people, or location has to be introduced 
(1937) 68-73). 

An example will illustrate the progression made by Pohlenz. At 
5.55 Herodotus interrupts his tale of Aristagoras’ visit to Athens, 
which took place in 499 and which was aimed at persuading the 
Athenians to join the Ionian revolt, for a ‘digression’ on Athenian 
history (chapters 55-96), which covers the years 510-499 BC. Accord- 
ing to Jacoby ((1913) 383) and Frankel (((1924) 1960) 86), this is a 
typical example of the way Herodotus uses a weak motive (‘a his- 
torical meeting’) in order to include thematically independent mate- 
rial. Pohlenz, however, contends that this is one of the places where 
Herodotus inserts a historical digression when the action needs it: 
‘in the fifth book it is logical from a historical point of view that 
Herodotus informs his readers about the political situation which 
Aristagoras finds in Athens’ ((1937) 41). Indeed, by the time Herodotus 
picks up his main story, the digression has made it clear why the 
Athenians—in contrast to the Spartans—will be prepared to join the 
Ionians and fight the Persians ((1937) 38). 

Pohlenz sums up his idea of Herodotus’ narrative procedure as 
follows: 


He is a traveller who knows exactly where he wants to go, who has 
exactly plotted the main stages of his voyage and keeps to them, but 
who also allows himself the time to look at all beautiful and interest- 
ing things which the road offers, and needs not even be afraid to make 
long detours to this end, because he knows that he will eventually 
rejoin the main road at the right point." 


"' This point is later worked out by Lateiner (1989) 59-75. 

'° (1937) 43: ‘Er ist der Wanderer, der genau weil, wohin er schlieSlich kom- 
men will, auch genau die Hauptstationen seines Weges vorher festgelegt hat und 
innehalt, der sich aber dabei Zeit laBt, um alles Schéne und Interessante, das die 
Gegend bietet, zu betrachten, und selbst lange Seitenwege zu diesem Zwecke nicht 
zu scheuen braucht, da er weiB, daB er die HauptstraBe am richigen Punkte wieder 
erreichen wird.’ 
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This metaphor of Herodotus the traveller seems to do him and the 
Histories more justice than any previous label (story-teller, frame nar- 
rative) or metaphor (reservoir). 

A somewhat curious interlude in the ‘unity’ debate is the study 
by Myres. In his view, Herodotus’ structure is not problematic at 
all. The plan of the whole work is ‘simple’, in that the Histories con- 
sist of two parts: ‘a narrative of the struggle between Persians and 
Greeks, from the Ionian Revolt to the defeat of Xerxes’ invasion 
(5.28-9), preceded by a retrospect of the origin of the quarrel between 
East and West, and the Rise of the Persian empire and the leading 
Greek states, Athens and Sparta (1-5.27) ((1953) 60). Within these 
parts two structural principles are at work: the ‘antistrophic’ princi- 
ple, which means that we find two parallel narratives (e.g., the 
Athenian and Spartan histories at 1.59-64 and 65-8, or the long 
accounts of Scythia, 4.1~-144, and Libya, 4.145-205), and the ‘ped- 
imental’ principle, which means that we find a climax in the cen- 
tre, preceded and followed by episodes which prepare for it and 
reveal its consequences (e.g., at 1.65-8, where Lycurgus’ meeting 
with the Pythia is the prologue, the meeting between Lichas and the 
blacksmith of Tegea the epilogue, and the military confrontation 
between Sparta and Tegea the centre).'° The problem with this kind 
of structural analysis is that it is highly subjective. Often the struc- 
ture is there only in the eye of the beholder; at 1.65-8 why not 
make the scene of Lichas and the blacksmith the climax?!’ It is also 
ultimately unhelpful; in comparison with Pohlenz’s analysis, the ob- 
servation that ‘the visits of Aristagoras to Sparta, 5.39-54, and to 
Athens, 5.55-97, serve as the frame for explanatory retrospects of 
both cities’ ((1953) 78) is a regression. 

The second turning point (after Pohlenz) is Immerwahr. He detects 
both a subject (‘the history of Persian power and aggressiveness in 
a well-defined period in which aggression affected the Greeks’) and 
a structure (the Histories consists of a series of logo, narrative units 
which are usually demarcated by ring-composition, which vary in 


'° For the ‘antistrophic’ principle, see Myres (1953) 62, 78; for the ‘pedimental’ 
principle (1953) 62, 81-8. 

" The following remark by Myres is in fact revealing: “This pedimental struc- 
ture, deep-seated and all-embracing though it is, Aas escaped the notice even of literary 
critics, probably because the literary skill of Herodotus has so completely united the 
substance of history with its form’ ((1953) 86-7, my italics). 
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length and which may themselves consist of smaller /ogoi).'° The over- 
all structure of the /ogot is paratactic, yet they do form a unity in 
that they share narrative patterns (there are dramatic and circular 
logoi)'” and thought patterns (‘thought and action’, ‘rise and fall of 
a ruler’, etc.).“” In Immerwahr’s analysis, the paratactic style has 
gained in power; it is not the product of an inquisitive but unstruc- 
tured mentality (Frankel), but rather a sophisticated literary and his- 
toriographical instrument. 

The years that followed saw the publication of two studies on the 
digressions, which both expand and refine Pohlenz’s defence of these 
passages. The first is Bornitz, who sets out to show that the histor- 
ical digressions (notably those on Greek history in Books One, Five, 
and Six) are closely connected to one another and to the main story. 
With regard to passage 5.55-97, he notes ((1968) 106-9) how it 
seamlessly continues the history of Athens, which was started at 
1.59-64 (there we heard about Athens becoming a tyranny under 
Peisistratus, here Herodotus recounts how this tyranny was put to 
an end); how this episode marks the beginning of the rivalry and 
hostilities between Athens and Sparta, which will determine their 
behaviour in the ensuing Persian Wars; and how Athens’ brief flirtation 
with Persia (5.73) casts a dubious light on their later pious oath that 
their mentality is such that they would never consider siding with 
the Persians (8.144). 

The second study is by Cobet, who argues that the (ethnograph- 
ical and geographical) digressions not only serve to explain the main 
story, but also enrich it, in that they contain material which is itself 
of interest. Herodotus simply cast his net wide, in an effort to include 
everything he could find about the known world: 


thus Herodotus introduces the large /ogoi not only in order to make 
clear which people caused certain events, but much more simply, 
because events draw attention to something that in itself deserves our 
interest—because the context points to it, not because the context 
demands it.*! 


"’ For the structure, see Immerwahr (1966) 17-45 (quotation from p. 44), for the 
subject (1966) 14-15, 

'S Immerwahr (1966) 46-72. 

** Immerwahr (1966) 72-8. 

*' (1971) 156-7: ‘Und so fiihrt Herodot die groBen Logoi nicht allein dafiir ein, 
um verstandlich zu machen, welches Volk solches Geschehen méglich machte, son- 
dern viel einfacher lenkt das Geschehen den Blick auf etwas, das selbst Aufmerksamkeit 
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An entirely different direction was indicated by Waters. He stresses 
that the Histones is a narrative (which means that the historical digres- 
sions may be seen as flashbacks; an improvement over Exkurse) and 
points to the Homeric epics as an important model for Herodotus’ 
structure: 


[the Odyssey] presents a model of ingenious construction with its dou- 
ble thread and its elaborate flash-back technique. These structural 
methods, together with the range of the Odyssey, its time-span of twenty 
years, its geographical extent, its ethnology (e.g., Cyclops!) and gallery 
of Bnet, make it an obvious comparison with the history and cer- 
tainly a source of suggestions as to narrative structure.” 


Although Herodotus’ dependence on Homer had previously been 
mentioned in passing by scholars,’ this was the first time it was used 
to get a better grip on Herodotus’ handling of his material. Unfor- 
tunately, Waters spoils the effect of this new approach by retaining 
the old idea of Herodotus as the inveterate story-teller: 


[The tales of Tellus and Cleobis and Biton are inserted because] 
Herodotus perhaps thought he could tell [them] better than the cur- 
rent market-place retailers. Artists tend to do what they like doing, 
especially if they get paid for it, and Herodotus likes to tell tales. ((1974) 
6-7) 


Another important contribution is a small article by Carbonell, which 
has not received the attention it deserves. His thesis is that the struc- 
turizing principle in Herodotus is time: 


It is not space which orders and organises the Histories. It is time 
which turns it into a rigorously chronological work, even if that rigour 
requires some apparent disorder.” 


At first glance, this is hardly a revolutionary idea,” but when we 
review the scholarship summarized so far, we see that it had not 


beansprucht, sicherlich weil der Zusammenhang darauf fihrt, aber nicht, weil der 
Zusammenhang es verlangt.’ 

” (1974) 3, and cf. (1985) 61-70. 

** For example, Jacoby (1913) 377, 380, Aly (1921) 266, and Thomson (1935) 
224-7. See also Ch. 5 in this volume. 

* (1985) 145: ‘Ce n’est pas espace qui ordonne et organise les Histoires. C’est 
le temps qui en fait une oeuvre rigoureusement chronologique, méme si cette rigueur 
exige un apparent désordre.’ 

™ Clearly, Carbonell, who does not place his own contribution within the context 
of the ‘unity’ debate, is himself unaware of the contentious nature of his thesis. 
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previously been proposed. Indeed, Frankel had emphatically rejected 
lime as a structurizing principle: 


As regards Herodotus, in his work time is completely lacking as a 
means of connecting the many things from many countries about which 
he has something to say. This is surprising in a historian, but as has 
often been observed, he simply has no interest in chronology. One 
could even say that he and the archaic period to which he still partly 
belongs has no sense at all of the ceaseless march of time... Herodotus 
does not hesitate to stop time: he reports on completely different things, 
describes, say, a country and its inhabitants in many, many pages, and 
only when he is quite finished will he let time roll on. Nor is he afraid 
of reversing the chronological order.”® 


Elsewhere (de Jong (1999) 230-41, (2001)) I suggest that Herodotus’ 
relative disinterest in real, extra-textual chronology may have caused 
scholars to close their eyes to time as an intra-textual principle. In 
the case of Friankel, it also seems that his firm ideas about the mind 
of archaic man have determined his position. Expanding the sug- 
gestions of Waters and Carbonell, I propose to call Herodotus’ struc- 
ture ‘anachronical’: like Homer, he has restricted the time span of 
his main story, but has included a much larger period in the form 
of anachronies: analepses (flashbacks) and prolepses (flashforwards).”” 
He has developed this technique by changing its scale and complexity. 
Thus he includes many more and, above all, much longer anachronies, 
and complicates them by putting them in the mouths of both nar- 
rator and characters (whereas in Homer they tend to be voiced only 
by the characters). This thesis considerably modifies the idea of 
Herodotus’ structure being paratactic; the elements of his story do 
not follow each other like beads on a string but are placed in a 


* ((1924) 1960) 85: ‘Was zunachst Herodot betriffi, so fehlt bei ihm fast ganz, 
als Bindemittel zwischen den vielen Dingen die er aus vielen Landern zu berichten 
weiB, die Zeit. Bei einem Historiker nimmt das wunder; aber er hat nun einmal 
fiir Chronologie, wie das schon oft ausgesprochen ist, kein Interesse. Man kann 
sogar sagen, dafs ihm, und der archaischen Epoche zu der er halb nocht gehort, 
der Sinn fiir die rastlos fortschreitende Zeit iiberhaupt abgcht ... Es kostet Herodot 
keine Uberwindung die Zeit anzuhalten: er berichtet von ganz anderen Dingen, 
schildert z.B. ein Land und seine Geschichte auf vielen, vielen Seiten unserer Biicher, 
und erst wenn er damit fertig ist, laBt er sie weiterrollen. Und er kennt auch keine 
Scheu vor der Umkehrung der Zeitenfolge.’ Cf. also Lateiner (1989) 114. 

The term ‘anachronies’ derives from Genette (1980) 35-6: ‘the various types 
of discordance between the two orderings of story [= the events in their chrono- 
logical order] and narrative [= the events in the order we read them in the text]’. 
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temporal perspective, the past and future illuminating the present.” 

The concept of ‘anachronical structure’ only accounts for the his- 
torical digressions. What about the ethnographical and geographical 
ones? Once again, the fact that the Histories is a narrative and is 
modelled on the Homeric epics is of prime importance. All narra- 
tives contain descriptions, even though, as Hamon ((1993) 9-36) 
shows, literary critics have always had a problem with this ‘strange’ 
element. In fact, Hamon’s characterization of the typical descripteur, 
suits Herodotus perfectly: 


He is a voyager, a tourist, an explorer, someone with a scientific mis- 
sion or who travels in order to learn or to fill in a gap in institu- 
tionalized knowledge.” 


Specifically, there is the precedent of descriptions in Homer (e.g., 
Achilles’ shield in //. 18.478-608, or Calypso’s cave in Od. 5.63-75). 
Erbse (1992: 157-79) suggests—convincingly—that Herodotus ‘derived 
from the Homeric ekphraseis the right to discuss geographical ques- 
tions in the context of a narrative, that is to say of a historical nar- 
rative’ ((1992) 157). He also shows how in most cases the information 
of a geographical or ethnographical description is relevant to what 
follows. Thus the lengthy description of Scythia (4.5-31) will allow 
the narratees to understand why Darius’ expedition against this peo- 
ple fails. 

I conclude that approaching the Histories as a narrative and look- 
ing at the Homeric epics as a model has much enhanced our appre- 
ciation of its structure. Herodotus has adopted the model of a main 
story expanded by analepses, prolepses, and descriptions, and enlarged 
its scale. The analepses and prolepses introduce the necessary back- 
ground information on people and places, while the descriptions set 
the stage on which the events of the main story will be played out 
or provide the narratees with the information which they need to 
appreciate what follows. 

Before turning to the next part—and in the spirit of Herodotus 
himself—I would like to insert a digression on the terms adopted by 
scholars when talking about narrative units within the Histories. 


* For further examples, see Ch. 22, pp. 501~4 in this volume. 

** (1993) 38: ‘c’est un voyageur, un touriste, un explorateur, quelqu’un d’investi 
d'une mission scientifique ou qui voyage pour apprendre ou pour combler une case 
vide du savoir institutionnalisé.’ 

” See also Ch. 18, pp. 415-16 in this volume. 
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Narrative units: the terminology 


There are three terms which are regularly used in the scholarship 
on Herodotus to refer to narrative units within the Histories: logos, 
digression (Exkurs), and novella. And yet each of the three terms is 
problematic, 

In the case of logos, we must distinguish between the use of the 
term by Herodotus (a section in his work which may be of varying 
length) and by scholars themselves, who often fail to mark the dis- 
tinction: the independent texts which Herodotus pasted together to 
form the Histories (Jacoby (1913) 282), folktales in prose (Aly (1921) 
18, Thomson (1935) 32); prose texts which collect and combine mate- 
rial according to rational criteria (Pohlenz (1937) 54—5); ‘prose texts 
which attempt to describe and explain the natural world or some 
aspect of it. They may be ritual or religious myths, historical leg- 
ends about particular persons or occasions, fables... or mere folk- 
tales’ (Myres (1953) 70-3); ‘a series of items, which are themselves 
smaller /ogoi, held together by certain formal elements signifying in 
turn a selection (but never the totality) of unifying themes beside 
which other elements are left intact’? (Immerwahr (1966) 14-15); or 
indirect and direct speeches by characters (as opposed to erga, the 
events as recounted by the narrator) (Hunter (1982) passim).*! Faced 
with this bewildering series, I can only conclude that an in-depth 
study of the term Jogos, both inside the Histories and in the literature 
of his time is a desideratum. 

At first glance, the use of the term digressions or Exkurse seems 
warranted by the fact that Herodotus himself occasionally speaks of 
rpooOjKn, ‘addition’ (4.30), and napevOyxn, ‘insertion’ (7.171). But at 
least from Jacoby onwards, the concept of the Herodotean Exkurs 
began to live a life of its own. Jacoby himself lists no fewer than 
three types of Exkurse: (1) not real ones: ‘those which clearly only 
serve to insert material that could not be placed somewhere in the 
main story’ ((1913) 381), (2) real ones: ‘short digressions, which can 
easily be missed and which cause no or hardly any disruption’ ((1913) 
384), and those which (3) ‘afterwards add important, very important 


*' Immerwahr explicitly states that his /ogoi do not necessarily coincide with those 
of Herodotus. For one thing, Herodotus does not systematically label parts of his 
work a logos, whereas Immerwaht’s analysis of the Histories in logot ((1966) 79-147) 
covers the whole text. 
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material which Herodotus could not present in their proper place’ 
(386). It is clear from his analysis of the structure of the Histories 
((1913) 283-326) that, in his view, this work consists mainly of E-xkurse 
and Exkurse within Exkurse. Jacoby’s great opponent Pohlenz, not only 
demonstrates the explanatory function of many digressions (see the 
above section), but also contends that certain passages should not be 
considered digressions at all: 


[The logoi on Greek history] were for him a necessary part of his sub- 
ject matter, whether they paint the political situation of the motherland 
in a certain period or recount events which are either relevant to the 
Asiatic situation of the moment or will become important later on.” 


Immerwahr opts for a more radical approach, rejecting the notion 
of digression altogether: *... contrary to many scholars, I believe that 
the few places where Herodotus speaks of additions to his work are 
not of any real importance for the understanding of its structure’ 
((1966) 14, n. 34). As we have seen in the previous section, he prefers 
to see the Histones as a series of logot. His suggestion that it would 
be better to abolish the term digression has not been followed by 
Cobet, who insists on using the word £xkurs, although he is well 
aware that it is not exactly the same as Herodotus’ xpoo8qKn and 
rapevOnKn or logoi: 

the term ‘Exkurs’ is entirely a construction of and for ourselves, which 


covers everything that in our view seems to lead away from the main 
context. ((1971) 82) 


He distinguishes three types of Exkurse: (1) ethnographical and geo- 
graphical digressions, (2) novellas, and (3) places where Herodotus 
goes beyond the temporal boundaries of his story by relating events 
which took place after 479 BC. As we saw in the previous section, 
Cobet in fact manages to make clear the function of most of these 
Exkurse, and for this reason it is all the more regrettable that he did 
not choose another term, which does not have the connotation of 
disconnectedness. 


* (1937) 42: ‘[Die logoi iiber die griechische Geschichte] gehéren fiir ihn notwendig 
zur Sache, mégen sie nun die politische Lage des Mutterlandes in einer bestimmten 
Zeit schildern oder Ereignisse erzahlen, die entweder gegenwartig mit der asiati- 
schen Handlung in Zusammenhang stehen oder fiir die spatere Entwicklung Bedeutung 
gewinnen.’ 
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The suggestion to give up the notion of digression can also be 
read between the lines in Hartog: 


What I would question are the grounds for making a separation between 
one Herodotus, who is the historian of the Persian wars, and another 
or, rather Herodotus’ other self: It is perfectly possible to see the ‘ethno- 
graphic’ part and the ‘historical’ part with the same eye and to read 
both with the same voice... To separate one from the other, mak- 
ing one come before the other, or hiding one behind the other, is 
after all to fall victim to Thucydides... ((1980) 319; I quote the trans- 
lation by Janet Lloyd) 


After Immerwahr disposed of the notion of digression/Exkurs for the 
Anglo-Saxon scholars, Hartog for the French, it is a pity that Erbse 
did not do the same for the German one, especially since he comes 
so close. In his introduction he speaks of sogenannte Exkursen and at 
the opening of his section on Exkurse he states that 


the common term ‘Exkurs’ as a reservoir of random, not seldom fab- 
ulous notes is not of great use for the interpretation of Herodotus, 
indeed perhaps misleading. ((1992) 121) 


As we have seen, Erbse rightly linked the ethnographical and geo- 
graphical digressions to Homeric descriptions. In his analyses he con- 
sistently speaks of Beschreibungen or Beobachtungen (instead of Exkurse), 
yet he has not taken the final—in my view, necessary—step, of drop- 
ping the word Exkurs altogether. 

Perhaps the most enigmatic type of narrative unit is the novella. 
Here we are on even thinner ice than in the previous two cases, 
since the word is not used by Herodotus. Indeed, it was only coined 
in fourteenth-century Italy. But even if we accept the use of such a 
modern term to refer to ancient texts—after all, we do the same in 
the case of the ancient novel—there remain two problems: (1) whether 
there were ‘novellae’ in the time of Herodotus, and (2) whether his 
Histories contain such ‘novellae’ (or in any case the vestiges of this 
genre). Most German Herodotusscholars agree that the answer to 
both questions is ‘yes’. Aly, Regenbogen, Heni, Cobet, and Erbse 
all confidently refer passim to the typically Ionian genre of novellae: 
short and entertaining stories about real people, situated in a cer- 
tain place and at a certain time (in contrast to the folktale), and 
including a great deal of direct speech.* 


“There is one non-German adherent to the novella theory: Trenkner (1958) 24. 
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The ultimate source of this theory on the Ionian novella is Erd- 
mannsdorfler (1870). In a brochure, entitled ‘Die Zeitalter der Novelle 
in Hellas’, this scholar claims that in many respects the period of 
the tyrants in Greece resembles the fourteenth-century Italy of 
Boccaccio (the inventor of the novella), and that hence we may pos- 
tulate the existence of this genre in Greece as well. Unfortunately, 
no one has yet been able to produce a specimen of such a novella. 
Aly’s argument that we are dealing with unwritten literature and 
that hence by definition no specimen is left ((1921) 5—6) is clever but 
in the end e silentio, Of course, there will have been short oral prose 
narratives (alongside the long poetic ones of epic), but I do not think 
that these were an exclusively Lonian affair, or that in the absence 
of any specimina, it is sound to posit a specific genre of novellae. 

So much for point 1. Even assuming that there were such lonian 
novellae, there is still the problem of identifying them in the Histones. 
If we take Cobet ((1971) 140-57) or Erbse (1992), for example, we 
see that they simply call every passage with anecdotal or folktale 
content and a great deal of speech a novella: not only the ‘Gyges 
and Candaules’ story at 1.8-13, but also Xerxes’ decision to attack 
Greece at 7.5—-19, and the ‘False Smerdis’ story at 3.30-66. In 
essence, however, these passages do not differ from the rest of the 
Histories; they are all examples of the same narrative art. In my view, 
we would do better to get rid of the term novella and instead call 
the passages which have been labelled as such ‘scenes’ (in the nar- 
ratological sense of the word).*! Like any narrator, Herodotus has 
the possibility to present his story as a series of events and actions 
(e.g., Alyattes’ war against Thrasybulus and the Milesians at 1.1 7-22) 
or as a scene, which means that he slows down the pace of narra- 
tion, so as to approach the length of time of the events and actions, 
giving us details about scenery or the characters (their gestures, facial 
expressions, etc.) and quoting their words. 


The fact that her book is based on a Polish dissertation may be relevant here. Thus 
the secondary literature listed by her is almost exclusively German. 
“ See Genette (1980) 95, 109-12 and Bal (1985) 71, 73-5. 
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Herodotus’ unity: the means 


In this section I will discuss the narrative devices which the Herodotean 
narrator employs to create unity, on the level of the parts of his 
work as well as on that of the work as a whole.” I will proceed 
from small to large and from explicit to implicit. 

(1) Repetition of words. In the course of a story or section the 
narrator repeats a word which is central to that story or section. An 
example is the root ovugop- in the ‘Adrastus’ story at 1.34—45, which 
recurs in 35.1.4, 41.1, 42.1, and 45.3. Of course, not every recur- 
ring word is an example of significant word repetition. Long (1987), 
who pays much attention to word repetition in his analysis of 
Herodotus’ short stories, is, in my view, much too ready to desig- 
nate a repetition as significant. Thus in that same ‘Adrastus’ story, 
I take issue with him for giving so much weight to the repetition of 
peyGAn (34.1), wéyo (36.1), and péytotog (36.2). A detailed study of 
word repetition in the Histories, including a thorough theoretical dis- 
cussion of what makes a repetition significant, is a desideratum.”’ 

(2) Presentation markers of the type ‘as follows’ (pointing forward 
and ‘thus’ (pointing backward), for example: 


we 


Kat’ avtov 5& Kpoicov téde éyiveto. (1.85) 
With Croesus himself the following happened. 
Kate wév vov Tov Kpntipa otw Foxe. (1.70.1) 


This was what happened to the bowl. 


Presentation markers often occur as part of headlines (see below 3) 
or ring-compositions (see below 4). 

(3) Headlines and conclusions. The narrator announces before- 
hand what a story or section will be about or concludes afterwards 
what it has been about,"® for example: 


® As in section 1, I concentrate on the formal devices, leaving out of account 
the motifs and story patterns, which on the level of the content lend unity. I also 
leave aside linguistic devices, such as the use of tenses, for which see Rijksbaron 
(1988). 

“ For other examples, see van der Veen (1996) 6-22. 

” Fehling’s study on figures of repetition (1969) contains a great deal of mater- 
ial, but provides no interpretative evaluation of that material. 

* See also Ch. 1, pp. 19-20 on Aéde in the proem. 

” Frankel ((1924) 1960) 65-6, Pohlenz (1937) 87, Immerwahr (1966) 52-3, and 
Miiller (1980) 51-8, 69-70. 

“ Immerwahr (1966) 53 and Lang (1984) 2-5. 
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t@ 5h A€yovot KopivOior... OGpe péyiotov rapactivar, “Apiove. tov 
MnBvupvaiov éni SeAgivos éeveryBévta. Exi Taivapov. (1.23) 
The Corinthians tell that there happened to him [Periander] a very 


great marvel, the transport of Arion of Methymna to Taenarus on a 
dolphin. 


Headlines and conclusions can also be expanded into narratorial 
interventions, i.e., with the narrator referring to his own activity, for 
example: 


"EmdiCntor S& 8) tO évOedtev Hiv Oo Adyos tév te Kdpov otic éwmv thy 
Kpotoov &pxiv KateiAe, Kai tobc Mépous btew tpdn@ Hyhaavto tig ‘Acine. 
(1.95) 


But it is next the business of my history to set out who this Cyrus 
was who brought down the power of Croesus and how the Persians 
came to be rulers of Asia. 


(4) Ring-composition. At the end of a section the narrator repeats 
the words with which he began,"' for example: 


... 7 pév ‘Attixov Kateyouevov te kal Steonaopévov éexvvOcveto 0 Kpoicos 
bx Teistotpa&tov tod ‘Innoxpé&teog todtov tov xpdvov tupavvEevovtog 


"ABnvaiov. (1.59) 


... Croesus learnt that the Attic people was held in subjection and 
divided into factions by Peisistratus, son of Hippocrates, who at that 
time was tyrant of Athens. 


Tovs pév vov ‘AOnvaiovs toiadta tov xpdvov todtov éxvvOdveto 6 Kpoicog 
Katéyovta ... (1.65) 


About the Athenians Croesus learnt that at that time such things were 
occupying them... 


This device marks off analepses, prolepses, and descriptions, but also 
sections of the main story. The element which is repeated signals 
either the end of the analepsis, etc., or the resumption of the main 
story. In the latter case, the ring-composition can also be described 
in terms of an epanalepsis. Ring-compositions often consist of a com- 
bination of headline and conclusion, and contain presentation-mark- 
ers, for example: 


" Frankel ((1924)1960) 71-2, Immerwahr (1966) 12, 54-8, Pohlenz (1937) 63, 
Beck (1971), Lang (1984) 5-6, and Bakker (1997a) 115-21. See also Ch. 3, p. 000 
(nu 16 ff) in this volume. 
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Lépbres Sé HAwouv He... ovtw 5h LapSiéc te HAdKecav Kai nay to Gorv 
énopOéeto. (1.84.1, 5) 


Sardes was taken in the following way... Thus Sardes had been taken 
and the whole city was being destroyed. 


(5) Cross-references. The narrator remarks that he has already 
recounted something earlier in his work or will do so later," for 
example: 


Todtov 5h av tov ‘Aotuc&yea, Kipog govta émvtod jutponé&topa Katac- 
tpewepevog goye 81’ aitinv thy éym év totot driom Adyoiolt oNLAvéw: 
(1.75.1, the narrator will fulfill his promise at 1.124) 


This Astyages then was Cyrus’ mother’s father, and was made subject 
to him for a reason which I will set out in a later section. 


... Kpoioov votepov tobtov &pEavta ddixing Kateotpéwato, do eipytat 
wot xpotepov. (1.130.3, the narrator refers back to 1.79-85) 


... later he subdued Croesus, who had started being unjust, as I have 
already told before. 


(6) Repeating prolepses and analepses. Instead of making an explicit 
cross-reference (as in 5), the narrator merely repeats something he 
has already related or reveals something he will later recount in full, 
for example: 


... “Aproryos KatéBy didd0x06 tg otpatnying, ..., Tov 0 Mydov Bacireds 
‘Aotvdyns &voum tparéCy gSarce, 6 16 Kipw thy Baodninv ovyKatep- 
yooopevos (1.162.1, analepsis of 119, 123-9) 

.. Harpagus came to succeed him as commander,..., the same whom 
Astyages, king of the Medes, had entertained with an unholy meal, 
and who had helped Cyrus to get the kingship. 


. TO OKNAT6LEVOL Ol Mépoat Uotepov avteveriumpacay th ev “EAANOot 
ipa. 
Using this [the burning of Sardes by the Greeks] as a pretext, they 


later set fire to temples in Greece. (5.102.1, prolepsis of 6.19, 96, 101; 
8.33, 53) 


(7) Interaction of speech and narrator-text.” This interaction can 
take different forms. The narrator can prepare for a speech, for 
example: Coes’ speech about the Scythians (4.97), in which he warns 
Darius that he is about to ‘march against a country where you will 


© Jacoby (1913) 282, 327 and Pohlenz (1937) 87. 
* For more examples, see de Jong (1999) 254-8. 
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find neither tilled lands nor inhabited cities’, is prepared for at 
4.46.2-3, where the narrator tells the narratees that the Scythians 
‘have no established cities... and live not by tilling the soil. ..’. 

The narrator can react to a speech, for example: at 1.209.3-5 
Cyrus sets out an interpretation of his dream, which is corrected by 
the narrator at 210.1. 

Some speeches contain analepses of events already recounted by 
the narrator. Thus at 7.10.0.2 Artabanus uses the example of Darius’ 
unsuccessful expedition against the Scythians, recounted by the nar- 
rator at 4.83-144, in an attempt to dissuade Xerxes from marching 
against the Greeks. The frequency with which characters use the 
past as an argument in their speeches lends the device of the acto- 
rial analepsis** an extra, thematic function, in addition to its formal, 
unifying function: it shows the narratees that history is not only about 
preserving the Aleos of great deeds and men from the past, but also 
about dealing with one’s own present situation. 

There are also speeches that contain prolepses of events to be 
later recounted by the narrator. Croesus at 1.207 advises Cyrus to 
cross the Araxes, march into the territory of the Massagetae, pre- 
pare a festive meal, and then withdraw to the river again. He antic- 
ipates that the Massagetae will start feasting and thereby become 
easy prey for the Persian army. Cyrus follows his advice and every- 
thing happens exactly as foreseen (1.211). Much more often, how- 
ever, events evolve very differently from the way in which the 
characters had foreseen, hoped, or feared. One need only think of 
Darius’ and Xerxes’ oft-expressed intentions of conquering Greece. 
Actorial prolepses, in which the Histones abound, thereby, like the 
actorial analepses, acquire an extra, thematic function: they allow 
the narratees to distinguish between wise characters, who are able 
to foresee the future, and blind characters (the majority), who over- 
estimate their own possibilities, forget their limits as mortals and, 
above all, do not take to heart the Herodotean motto that ‘human 
prosperity is never stable’ (1.5). 

(8) Narrative integration of descriptions. This can be achieved by 
having a character look at scenery (e.g., 4.85-6, where Darius looks 
at the Pontus), visit sites (e.g., Xerxes at 7.26, 30, 43, 59, 108, 109, 


* An actorial analepsis is one made by a character, while a narratorial analep- 
sis is one made by the narrator. 
© Cf. Hunter (1982) 190-6. 
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197), or inform another character about a country (e.g., 7.130, where 
Greek guides inform Xerxes about Thessaly).*° 

By way of conclusion I would like to note that as regards tech- 
niques 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8, Herodotus once again had Homer as his 
model. 


Narrative unity: an example 


To show the working of some of the narrative devices listed in the 
previous section, I will analyse in detail the passage 5.55-97, which 
has already featured several times in the historical overview pre- 
sented in the first part of this chapter. 


55-96.2: a chunk of Athenian history (514-499 BC). This narrato- 
rial analepsis as a whole is enclosed by ring-composition: “Being com- 
pelled to leave Sparta, Aristagoras went to Athens’ (55) =... at this 
moment, Aristagoras the Milesian, driven from Sparta,... came to 
Athens’ (97.1). 
55-65.5: Athens frees itself from its tyrants Hipparchus (514 BC) 
and Hippias (510 BC). This section is marked off by ring-com- 
position, which is a combination of a headline and a conclusion, 
both of which contain presentation markers: (Athens) which had 
been freed from its ruling despots in the following manner’ (55) 
= “Thus the Athenians got rid of their tyrants’ (65.5). 
56: Hipparchus has a dream before he is murdered (514 BC). 
This narratorial analepsis is triggered by ‘When Hipparchus had 
been slain... afler seeing in a dream a very clear picture of the evil 
that befell him’ (55). It is introduced by a headline, which con- 
tains a presentation marker: “The dream of Hipparchus was as 
follows’. 
57-61: the Gephyrean clan comes from Phoenicia to Boeotia 
to Athens (c. 1200-1100 BC)."” This narratorial analepsis is trig- 
gered by ‘When Hipparchus... had been slain... by Aristogeiton 
and Harmodius, men of Gephyrean descent... (55). 


Jacoby (1913) 383, 390; he regards these forms of integration as ‘artificial’. 


" This date and the others which follow make no claims to exact accuracy; they 
will merely serve to place the analepses in some form of chronological order. 
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62.1: a narratorial intervention, which caps the analepses of 56 
and 57-61 and announces in the form of a renewed headline 
the continuation of the section 55-65: ‘I have shown what was 
the vision of Hipparchus’ dream and what the first origin of 
the Gephyreans, of whom were the slayers of Hipparchus; now 
I must go further and return to the story which I began to tell, 
namely how the Athenians were freed from their tyrants.’ 
62.2-65.5: Athens frees itself from its tyrants (cont.). 


65.5-96.2: history of Athens after it has freed itself (510-499 BC). 
This section is introduced by a headline in the form of a narra- 
torial intervention: ‘All the noteworthy things that they did or 
endured, after they were freed and before Ionia revolted against 
Darius and Aristagoras of Miletus came to Athens to ask the help 
of its people, these I will now first relate’ (65.5). 


67.1-69.1: Cleisthenes rules Sicyon (600-570 BC). This narra- 
torial analepsis is marked off by ring-composition: ‘In this respect, 
it seems to me, this Cleisthenes imitated his own mother’s father, 
Cleisthenes the despot of Sicyon.’ (67.1) =‘... and the Athenian 
Cleisthenes, who was the son of that Sicyonian’s daughter and 
bore his name, did to my thinking imitate his namesake... .” 
(69.1). 

71: the Accursed get their name (c. 630 BC). This narratorial 
analepsis is triggered by ‘Cleomenes demanded the banishment 
of Cleisthenes and many other Athenians, the Accursed, as he called 
them’ (70), and is introduced by a headline, which contains a 
presentation marker: “he Accursed got their name as follows.’ 
76: the four Dorian invasions of Attica (c. 1200-505 BC). This 
narratorial analepsis is marked off by ring-composition, which 
combines a headline and conclusion, which contains a presen- 
tation marker: “This was the fourth time that Dorians had come 
into Attica’ = ‘thus this was the fourth Dorian invasion of 
Athens’. 

82.1—89.1: the origin of the Aeginetans’ long-standing hatred of 
the Athenians (c. 700-500 BC). This narratorial analepsis is trig- 
gered by ‘But the Aeginetans... had in mind an ancient feud with 
Athens (81.2) and is marked off by a ring-composition, which 
combines a headline, which contains a presentation marker, and 
a conclusion, which takes the form of a narratorial interven- 
tion: “Now this was the beginning of the Aeginetans’ long-stand- 
ing enmity against the Athenians’ (82.1) ~ ‘and the enmity of 
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the Athenians against the Aeginetans began as I have told’ (89.1). 
92.B.1-y.4: tyrants rule Corinth (c. 650-585 BC). This actorial 
analepsis is triggered by ‘you prepare to introduce fyrannism in 
the cities, the most unrighteous and bloody institution there is’ 
(92.0.1). 

94.1-95.2: Sigeum comes under Athenian rule (600 BC). The 
narratorial analepsis is triggered by ‘Hippias withdrew to Stgeum’. 
It is capped by a conclusion, which contains a presentation 
marker: ‘thus then Sigeum came to be under Athenian rule’ 
(95.2). 


What I hope this analysis has made clear is that, yes, at first sight 
Herodotus’ narrative, with its repeated interruptions of the story line, 
seems to be a muddle. However, if we would place the analepses in 
their chronological order, the following picture would emerge: the 
four Dorian invasions of Atticathe Gephyrean clan comes from 
Phoenicia to Boeotia to Athens—the origin of the enmity between 
the Aeginetans and the Athenians—the tyrants rule Corinth—the 
Accursed get their name—-Sigeum comes under Athenian rule— 
Cleisthenes rules Sicyon—Hipparchus has a dream before he is mur- 
dered. In other words, this would result in the random historiography 
which Aristotle—disparagingly——describes in his Poetics: historiogra- 
phy which lumps together ‘events that have a merely casual relation 
to each other’ (23, cf. 9). When we return to Herodotus’ anachron- 
ical structure and examine it more closely, we discover it to be highly 
effective. The analepses are clearly marked off, triggered by an ear- 
lier element in the text, and are usually relevant to the context.” In 
some cases, they motivate an action by characters (the Aeginetans’ 
hatred of the Athenians explains why they do not help them; the 
story about the tyrants who ruled Corinth is designed to dissuade 
the Athenians from recalling Hippias;"’ the Athenian rule of Sigeum 
explains why Hippias goes there instead of accepting the hospitality 
offered to him in Macedonia or Thessaly; the whole analepsis on 


" For a——largely convincing—analysis of 5.55-97 in these terms, see Legrand 
(1942) 43-9. 

“ Here I disagree with Legrand, who claims that the story of Cypselus’ child- 
hood has no argumentative function and is merely inserted by Herodotus here 
because he could find no better place and did not want to leave a good story untold 
((1942) 48). For the relevance of the passage, see van der Veen (1996) 86-9. 
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Athenian history explains both why the Athenians are prepared to 
join the Ionians against the Persians and why Aristagoras comes to 
Athens in the first place). In other cases, they provide the narratees 
with background information which a modern text would give in a 
footnote (the explanation of the nickname ‘Accursed’, the four inva- 
sions of the Dorians). In yet other cases, they enrich the context 
(Cleisthenes’ reforms in Corinth provide an interesting parallel to 
those of Cleisthenes in Athens;” the story of Hipparchus’ dream 
makes clear how Hipparchus chooses not to heed this warning, a 
favourite Herodotean motif).' Only in the case of the analepsis on 
the Gephyrean clan, which is in fact a vehicle for a section on the 
Phoenician alphabet, I am forced to admit that I can find no direct 
contextual relevance.” 

I conclude that, in the hands of Herodotus, the age-old story- 
teller’s device of the flashback or analepsis has become a powerful 
instrument of historical narration.” 


“ Here I again disagree with Legrand, who finds the parallel superficial, intro- 
duced by Herodotus in order to make a transition to information he wanted to 
include ((1942) 47). 

*' Legrand’s qualification of this analepsis as an ‘hors-d’ceuvre’ ((1942) 47) does 
not do justice to its relevance. 

* For a suggestion, see Ch. 14, p. 326. 

* | wish to thank the members of the Hellenistenclub for their comments, Mrs 
B. Fasting for her correction of my English, Hans van Wees for invaluable help 
with the--last minute—translation of the many German quotations in my text. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


‘T DIDN’T GIVE MY OWN GENEALOGY’: HERODOTUS 
AND THE AUTHORIAL PERSONA 


Carolyn Dewald 


In the course of Book Two, where Herodotus is somewhat more 
forthcoming than usual about his own investigatory practices, he 
mentions that he repeated the visit that Hecataeus had made sev- 
eral generations earlier, to see the priests lined up in their austere 
rows in the temple of Amon-re at Karnak (Thebes). He comments 
that Hecataeus had told the Egyptians that he was the sixteenth- 
generation descendant of a god, and that the priests in response had 
shown Hecataeus 345 statues, lined up in a row, of priests descended 
from earlier priests—each of them a pirdmis, Egyptian for something 
like noble man, but hardly a god. Then Herodotus, in one of the 
most spontaneous moments of self-expression in the whole Histories, 
says, ‘and they showed the same thing to me, emoi ou geneélogésanti 
emeouton, although I didn’t give my own genealogy’ (2.143.1). 
Indeed, he does not. Although his authorial, first-person voice plays 
a prominent part in the Histories, Herodotus does not tell us any- 
thing about his family or his ethnic affiliations.’ Armed with scraps 
of ancient gossip, we can choose to interpret as significant our impres- 
sion that Herodotus himself is less than dazzled by most of the 
Ionians (except possibly the Samians), that he is interested in and 
respectful of Carian accomplishment, that he has a soft spot for the 
valiant Halicarnassian queen Artemisia, and that he certainly seems 
to know a lot of local details from the area of the Aegean coast 
around Halicarnassus.* But he does not encourage us to draw con- 


' If Jacoby (1956) 225 is right, that Herodotus wrote ‘Herodotus of Thurii’ in 
his first sentence (Aristotle’s version of the proem, Rhet. 1409a), nothing in the text 
would make explicit that he was a Dorian from Halicarnassus. For a discussion of 
2.143 in terms of Herodotus’ possible dependence on Hecataeus, see Lloyd (1988a) 
107-8; cf. the scepticism of West (1991) 147-51. 

® E.g., Ionians: 1.143, 4.142, 5.69, 5.97, 6.13; Samians: 3.60, but see 6.13; Carians 
and Pedasa: 1.171.1, 1.175-6, 2.152, 5.118-19, 6.20, 8.104—5; Artemisia: 7.99, 8.68, 
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clusions from these impressions; quite the contrary, the narrator or 
‘T’ of the narrative who tells the Histories tacitly situates himself as a 
professional outsider, someone who knows many things about many 
peoples, not just Greeks but barbarians as well. Although many times 
he interjects himself as an ‘TP into the narrative, he does so in what 
is at base a profoundly non-autobiographical voice that does not 
depict the author himself as a person with local ties and an insider’s 
attachment to the immediate context under consideration. It is instead 
an early version of the ‘Expert’s Persona’—a voice that owes much 
of its credibility to the fact that it is detached, austere, non-personal 
in its intellectual engagement with the material it narrates.’ 

This fact has both bad and good consequences for us. Unfortunately, 
it means that Herodotus leaves us guessing at much about the incep- 
tion of the genre he began that we would very much like to know. 
What did he have in mind to do, when he started to write? What 
literary antecedents or ethnic traditions shaped his attitudes to the 
world, and to the text he wanted to produce? If we knew some of 
these answers, we could begin to formulate answers to the more 
basic questions they raise in turn: did he intend his work to be at 
base a constructed and thus implicitly persuasive form of narrative, 
with all the (rhetorical) possibilities for invention that entails? Or was 
it instead his intent to produce a neutral, impartial, and, as much 
as possible, transparent account of past human social realities? Unlike 
Thucydides (1.21~2), Herodotus does not tell us.* 


8.87, 8.93, 8.101; Halicarnassus: 1.144, 3.7, 9.107. Cf. his references to Pedasa 
(above); Cnidus: 1.174; Cos: 7.163-4, 9.76; Labraunda: 5.119. On Artemisia, see 
also Blok, this volume (Ch. 10, pp. 240-41). 

* For possible generic antecedents and connections for this authorial voice, see 
de Jong (1987) 97, and (1999) 223, 227-9, Detienne (1967) 81-143, Nagy (1990) 
224-35, Calame (1995) 77-96, Fowler (1996), Boedeker (2000). For some of the 
fifth-century intellectual and political contexts possibly relevant to Herodotus’ biog- 
raphy, see e.g., Forrest (1984), Raaflaub (1987), Ostwald (1991), Stadter (1992), 
Thomas (1993), Moles (1996). Thomas (2000) appeared after this article was largely 
complete; she explores what I have here called Herodotus’ ‘expert’s persona’ in the 
context of the intellectual presuppositions and epideictic stylistic conventions of the 
first sophistic and contemporary scientific debate. See also Fowler (1996) 79 n. 118 
and Cartledge and Greenwood, this volume (Ch. 15). 

* These issues continue to occupy historiographers today. For what might be 
entailed by a ‘serious, impartial and responsible account,’ see, e.g., Veyne (1971), 
Mink (1987), White (1978), (1987), Appleby, Hunt, and Jacob (1994), Berkhofer 
(1995), and the scholarly exchange about historical narrative in the journal Past and 
Present in 1991 and 1992 by P. Joyce, C. Kelly, L. Stone, and G. Spiegel. Berkhofer 
(p. 3) sums up the form of the question as it is posed in contemporary postmod- 
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On the other hand, on the positive side, if we look closely at his 
persona, the presentation in the text of the authorial, expert ‘I’, we 
see elements in it suggesting that both strategies—the Histories as an 
overtly constructed account, the Histories as the transmission of rel- 
atively neutral and trustworthy information—are present and even 
necessarily commingled in this first historical text. Each is necessary 
to the implicit narrative contract that Herodotus establishes with us, 
his readers, from the outset. How the tension between them is estab- 
lished and sustained—-even, why it is necessary—is something we 
can investigate by looking at how the authorial ‘l’ in Herodotus’ text 
works in action. 

To begin at the beginning: in the first sentence, an impersonal 
(unidentified) voice states that héde (a deictic, pointing to the work 
before us) is the apodexis (‘demonstration’, ‘publication’) of the historié 
(‘investigation’) of Herodotus.’ This initial declarative statement is 
immediately followed by a couple of purpose clauses setting out the 
aims of this work: the preservation and celebration of the human 
past and its astounding achievements, including in particular why 
Greeks and barbarians went to war with one another (1.1). What 
follows is not, however, what we or even Thucydides might call a 
conventionally historical, straightforward, and avowedly trustworthy 
version of past events. Instead, the narrator (presumably Herodotus, 
but still unidentified in the second sentence as an ‘T’) sets up a divi- 
sion between what he knows and says in his own voice because he 
knows it, and the /ogoi or stories of others. First he recounts what 
Persian /ogiot or ‘experts’ say about the origins of Greco-barbarian 
conflict in the very distant past, concerning the abduction of four 
mythic heroines, lo, Europa, Medea, and Helen, Greek women by 
barbarians and barbarian women by Greeks; after this, he adds an 
alternative, Phoenician, version of the abduction of Io. Only after 
recounting what Persian /ogioi and Phoenicians have said about these 
distant and dubious doings does he conclude his proem with its first 
overtly first-person statement: 


ernist criticism: “To what extent can historians combine the two meanings of his- 
tory as actual past and modern representation when all we know of language seem- 
ingly subverts that very goal?’ For Herodotus as the fashioner of a rhetoric of 
history, see Hartog (1980/88), and a helpful overview of the larger debate begun 
by Fehling (1971) in Boedeker (2000). 

° On these terms, the deictic, and on the Proem in general, see Bakker, this vol- 
ume (Ch. 1), esp. pp. 29-30. 
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But I am not going to say about these matters that they occurred one 
way or the other, but the man I know (oida) first began unjust deeds 
against the Greeks, indicating him I will proceed farther into the Jogos, 
going alike through small and big communities of humankind. For 
what was before big has mostly become small, and what was big in 
my time was earlier small, So knowing that human happiness never 
stays in the same place, I will recount both alike." 


This initial narrative strategy has often been read as an implicit reas- 
surance to the reader that here at the beginning of the work the 
author is thinking historically, because it tacitly declares that he dis- 
misses old myths of dubious value and intends to start his account 
instead in the spatium historicum, the time in the relatively recent past 
for which one can say one knows things with certainty.’ Certainly, 
if the ‘P of the narrative had firmly gone on from this first move 
of rhetorical praeterition firmly to abjure all ancient, mythic /ogoz 
and to indicate that the narrative to follow would have accuracy, 
magnitude, and comprehensiveness as its goals, Herodotus’ proem 
as it stands would be unexceptionably historical." But that is not 
what he does, either in theory or in practice. What seems to make 
the Persian and Phoenician stories suspect in context is not their 
extreme antiquity, the oddness of their causal explanations, or their 
dubious historical status as rationalized myths. What the narrative 
highlights by labelling them variant versions of the same story, with 
the (unspoken) Greek myths looming faintly visible behind them, is 
rather that they are overtly both partial and partisan: Persians tell 
a version of the distant past designed to exonerate Persians from the 
responsibility for beginning the enmity between East and West; 
Phoenicians add only a detail that exonerates Phoenicians.’ 

Thus what emerges as the first narrative move in Herodotus’ 
Histories is less the articulation of a conventionally ‘historical’ time 


* 1.5; translations of Herodotus throughout this chapter are my own. 

7 Von Leyden (1949-50) 95 cites Jacoby (1956) 99 for this idea; cf. Dewald (1999) 
229 n. 16 and Marincola (1999) 285 n. 13. See also Boedeker, this volume (Ch. 5 
n. 43) as well as Raaflaub (Ch. 7, n. 36), Cobet (Ch. 17, n. 55), and Osborne (Ch. 22). 

* Berkhofer (1995) 50-1 cites Cronon’s (1992) 1371 list: depth, breadth, elegance, 
inclusiveness, coherence, and, most important, accuracy. Cf. what Appleby, Hunt, 
and Jacob (1994) 247-61 call the objectivity of a ‘practical realism’. 

* Moreover, Herodotus begins his next narrative not with Croesus himself but 
with another romantic story from the distant past, this time about Croesus’ distant 
ancestor Gyges. The narratological implications are developed more fully in Dewald 
(1999) 224-33; cf. Fowler (1996) 84-6 for the possibility that Herodotus was report- 


ing real sources. 
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or subject matter than the creation of an initial binary division 
between two different voices. The first is the narrator himself, some- 
one who knows things and in (re)telling stories tacitly notes but stands 
apart from partisanship. Also present, constituting a second and quite 
different kind of voice, is the series of tacitly focalized logot of his 
informants, retold by Herodotus in all their vivid and perhaps par- 
tisan particularity.'? Even as he retells the stories from the distant 
past told by foreign experts, the first move of Herodotus as the 
authorial ‘I’ of the text indicates to us that he will not necessarily 
believe that such /ogoi tell the truth, because they are quite likely to 
be tendentious and self-serving. This is a rhetorical stance implicitly 
sustained throughout the narrative to come. Herodotus will go to 
some lengths to tell the best version possible of the /ogot he has heard 
(or read; he does not distinguish the two), but he will not abandon 
the initial rhetorical distinction drawn between his own voice and 
that of the material he retells from others.'' 

This strong demarcation of his own voice as qualitatively different 
from what he has got from others lay behind my decision, in the 
mid-1980s, to investigate the authorial ‘? in Herodotus.'* I began 
by trying to see the range of the expressions Herodotus uses to artic- 
ulate his own authorial presence in the narrative, cataloguing 1,086 
first-person comments according to four different ways in which I 
saw Herodotus interacting with his material: as a bystander, as a 
investigator, as a critic, and as a narrator. The basic image I used 
in 1987 was of Herodotus as a Menelaus-like figure struggling with 
the ‘Protean’ /ogoi, forcing them to reveal what truths they contained. 
The four ways in which he engaged with the /ogoi I discussed as four 
different kinds of handholds used to subdue the /ogoi to his will. This 
approach still has something to recommend it, especially in its recog- 
nition of the sharp distinction that Herodotus often makes separat- 
ing his own voice from that of his sources, and the variety of different 


 Dewald (1999) 229-33 discusses the difficulty of knowing in any passage pre- 
cisely where the voice of Herodotus as narrator gives way to the focalization of a 
narrated logos. 

"' See Lateiner (1989) 101-2 for Herodotus’ (possible) written sources and West 
(1985) for his use of epigraphy; for his own statements about writing, sce Hartog 
(1988) 277-89 and Edmunds (1993) 835 (comparing him to Thucydides). De Jong 
(1999) points out that, although writing is referred to (e.g., 2.123), most of Herodotus’ 
comments as a narrator are those of ‘un narrateur qui parle plutot qu’un narra- 
teur qui écrit’. 

' Dewald (1987) 147-70. 
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judgments he makes as an authorial persona in the text. However, 
it no longer seems to me adequately to sum up Herodotus’ engage- 
ment as an ‘I’ with his text, precisely because it takes at face value 
the binary division between narrator and narrated Jogo: that Herodotus 
as narrator often insists upon." 

But if one instead broadens the notion of authorial presence to 
include not only the overt first-person pronouns and verbs but also 
all of the places where the authorial ‘I is effectively present as a 
tacit register of authoritative control over what is being recounted, 
as narratology has taught us now to do, the picture one forms of 
Herodotus’ authorial interventions is more complex than this initial 
binary separation into narrator and focalized logoi suggests.'* For 
although Herodotus goes to considerable pains to establish the idea 
that the text straightforwardly alternates between his own voice and 
judgment and the narration of stories he has heard, simultaneously 
a different and more complicated set of narrative relations between 
author and text is also present. If we look closely, Herodotus engages 
with the text not only as a narrator and critic of the logo: of others, 
but also as an author, constructing a narrative of his own of a new 
and different kind. In this chapter I will (at the risk of some anachron- 
ism) reserve the use of the term /zstér for this second kind of author- 
ial engagement as an ‘T’ in the text." 

Both registers, the ‘I’ of the narrator and the ‘T° of the /ustor, are 
crucial to the way the genre of history itself later develops, although 


'S Tt is much clearer to me now than it was a decade ago that this material is 
highly labile and will order itself in any number of different legitimate configurations, 
depending on the scholarly questions uppermost in the investigator’s mind. Other 
important studies of Herodotus’ authorial first person include Hartog (1980), Darbo- 
Peschanski (1987), Lateiner (1989), Marincola (1987) and (1999), Fowler (1996), de 
Jong (1999), Thomas (2000), and Munson (2001). 

'* For some of the more important narratological studies, including in particular 
those analysing ancient historical narratives, see Dewald (1999) 223 n. 4. Calame 
(1995) 78-96, Bakker (1997d), Gribble (1998), and de Jong (1999) should be added 
to the list of authors cited there. 

In Dewald (1987) 153 I used the term Aistér to signify the whole of Herodotus’ 
authorial persona. I use it here more narrowly, to signify the register of the author- 
ial voice that conveys and tests information about the world; this is the part of 
Herodotus’ authorial ‘I’ that Thucydides and other historians after him will adopt 
as the basis of their own authorial personas as historians (cf. n. 28 below). Cf. Evans 
(1990) 94-5, who doubts the usefulness of the term /ustor altogether, but see also 
Nagy (1990) 250-73, Connor (1993) 3 n. 5, and Darbo-Peschanski (1995) 179-81. 
The term is technically anachronistic for Herodotus, but useful in that it points 
toward (but is not identical to) the later more developed persona of the ‘historian’. 
Further discussion of /istor in Bakker, this volume (Ch. 1, pp. 14-16). 
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in quite different ways. Both establish quite far-reaching interpretive 
connections within the ongoing text of the Histones, affecting our 
readerly understanding of the third-person narrative, and together 
they anticipate the epistemological and ethical complexities raised by 
the status of history as a human science discussed above. As we have 
already seen in considering the Histories’ proem, the narrator’s ini- 
tial ‘TP’ on the one hand articulates the narrative structure to come 
as a binary one: material initially received from others is told and 
to a certain extent arranged and critiqued by Herodotus himself. 
The /ustor’s ‘I, however, engages us as readers with a quite different 
set of concerns: it criticizes bits of information as data, but it also 
communicates, supplements, and ultimately interprets the narrated 
content of the /ogot as a responsible, straightforward, and ongoing 
representation of fa anthropéa prégmata, the human world (2.4.1). When 
Herodotus uses this second authorial register, he treats the contents 
of the Histories not as a set of stories drawn from a variety of different 
and contestable sources, but rather as parts of a continuous narra- 
tive that has become in effect Herodotus’ own account of a real, 
lived human past. 

The two modes or authorial registers overlap to some degree, of 
course, but they are also fairly easy to distinguish from each other 
conceptually. Herodotus asks us as readers to attend simultaneously 
to both registers: to confront the contents of the Histomes as narrated 
logoi taken from outside sources, arranged and critiqued by Herodotus 
himself, but at the same time to read the text as a whole as his own 
ongoing, seriously investigated account of the cultures and events 
that produced the Persian Wars. 

Here we shall briefly explore each register of the authorial ‘Pin 
turn (for the sake of simplicity I will call them two voices, narrator 
and /ustor) and then attempt to put them back together, acknowl- 
edging that, after all, the same ‘I’ speaks for them both. As we shall 
see, paradoxically it is the voice of the narrator, overtly distancing 
himself from the ogoi he has gathered, that makes possible the respon- 
sible authority of the Austr; it is the histér’s voice, on the other hand, 
that makes us see the narrator’s efforts as ultimately more than mere 
entertainment, because the logoi he retells also become, within the 
ongoing framework established by the /zstér, important data that 
together comprise an ongoing account about real human communi- 
ties told by Herodotus himself. 
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Herodotus’ basic move as a first-person presence in his text is to 
articulate for the reader the rudiments of how he sees his role as a 
narrator of /ogoi gathered from others. In hundreds of metanarrative 
statements scattered throughout the Histories he confirms what we 
have already gathered from the proem, that he has heard many logor 
from others and that he is in charge of deciding which Jogo: to include 
and how to retell them. An almost random sample drawn from all 
nine books gives some idea of the range of expressions that affirm 
one or both of these functions: ‘[n]ow as some of the Persians say, 
those not wanting to glorify the Cyrus account but to tell the real 
story, this is the version I will write, although I also know how to 
say three other paths of story concerning Cyrus’ (1.95); ‘but of the 
other Heracles, whom the Greeks know, I was unable to hear any- 
where from an Egyptian’ (2.43.1); ‘but this logos too is told, to me 
not trustworthy, that some one of the Persian women came visiting 
the wives of Cyrus...’ (3.3); ‘[t]he vision of the dream of Hipparchus 
and the origins of the Gephuraei, the family of the slayers of 
Hipparchus, have been told by me. But it is necessary in addition 
to these things still to return to the /ogos I set out to tell at the out- 
set, how the Athenians were freed from tyranny’ (5.62); ‘I write 
according to what the rest of the Greeks say’ (6.53); ‘although I have 
to say what is said, I am not at all obliged to believe it, and this 
declaration on my part is to hold for the whole narrative (es panta 
logon)’ (7.152.3), ‘[hJow Artabazus was aided by Timoxenus the Scio- 
nian general... I can’t say (for it is not reported), but finally such 
things happened’ (8.128). 

Such comments indicate how Herodotus wants us to understand 
his own fundamental function in the text: he retells /ogoi he has 
heard. He acknowledges the existence of sources and both their 
strengths and their limitations as purveyors of information through- 
out the text, although admittedly on a sporadic basis (e.g., 1.214.5, 
4.16.2, 8.135.1, 9.16.1).'° He also informs us in passing about vari- 
ous kinds of editorial control he exerts upon what he recounts. He 
tells us that he chooses to end one Jogos and begin another, he cuts 


'* Fowler (1996) 77 suggests that the citation of sources may be an innovation 
of Herodotus’ own, judging from the surviving fragments of other early writers like 
Hecataeus, Acusilaus, and Pherecydes. 
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logot short, or lengthens them, sometimes telling us why (2.117, 2.135.6, 
3.60.1, 4.14.1, 7.100). He briefly and usually quite generally judges 
the quality of what he retells as information, sometimes stating that 
something must be said or, on the contrary, can be bypassed (2.86.2, 
5.62.1, 7.96.1, 7.187, 8.85.3). He includes variant versions of the 
same story (3.9.2, 4.11.1, 8.119, 9.74), and acknowledges cross-ref- 
erences, places in his text where something being narrated is rele- 
vant to an earlier or later passage (2.161.3, 5.36, 9.32.2), or states 
that he is returning to an earlier topic (4.82, 5.62, 7.137, 7.171). 
Occasionally he views the /ogoi he retells as having a mind of their 
own, that heads the ongoing narrative off in a particular direction 
(1.95, 4.30). However, he pointedly omits heuresis, invention, from 
this repertoire of narrative moves but rather emphasizes again and 
again that what follows has been told to him by others (9.84).'" 

He expresses this idea not only in the overt first-person comments, 
but also through other, less obtrusive metanarrative expressions as 
well. There is an enormous additional amount of metanarrative com- 
ment spread throughout all nine books that is not explicitly added 
by the first-person narrator per se, but nonetheless confirms and 
extends the idea that his principal function is to act as a hearer and 
reteller of the /ogot of others. 200 times a narrative segment begins 
or is allowed to continue by the simple expedient of announcing that 
someone says something (‘the Athenians say...’, ‘the Corinthians 
say... ‘the Ammonians say. ..’, ‘the Carthaginians say. . .’). Another 
111 times the passive /egetai, ‘it is said’ is similarly used, generally to 
extend or amplify an ongoing narrative. Each time this metanarra- 
tive move occurs, the reader has again tacitly encountered Herodotus 
as narrator, although here in a self-effacing mode, implicitly remind- 
ing us that he retells /ogoi gathered from elsewhere. 

For the future of the genre he begins, it is important to see that 
this is not just a move exonerating Herodotus from responsibility 
(although this is apparently how Plutarch later reads it in the de 
Herodoti malignitate, Mor. 856c). For Herodotus makes clear his belief 


Alternate or variant versions of the same account often involve the authorial 
voice as a narrator of /ogoi but simultaneously as a fistér assessing (/ogot as) data as 
well; cf. n. 25 below and esp. Lateiner (1989) 82-90. 

'’ Thus de Jong (1999) 220-3 describes this narrator as heterodiegetic (following 
the terminology of Genette and Bal). Cf, Dewald (1999) 224 n. 7. See also Ch, 11 
of this volume. On the question of sources, see also Hornblower (Ch. 16), this 
volume. 
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that there are limits to what he can say, limits that the /ogoc them- 
selves define. That is, the /ogot of others that provide the basic nar- 
rative content of the Histories are presented by their narrator-author, 
Herodotus, as things out in the world. To use Bakhtin’s term, this 
is a profoundly dialogic move: it makes central to the Histones the 
otherness of Herodotus’ multiple informants as voices he has listened 
to and is transmitting in turn to us. In Herodotus’ narrative we are 
apparently encountering the polyvocalism of the world itself." 
These rather simple rhetorical moves repeatedly distinguishing the 
narrator from what he claims to retell also cumulatively articulate 
how Herodotus wants us as readers to perceive the Histories’ funda- 
mental narrative structure. As Immerwahr showed us almost forty 
years ago, the Histories is overtly articulated as a continuous parat- 
actic sequence of narrative units, each introduced and concluded by 
a quasi-formular sentence whose chief function is to mark that a 
new unit (or sub-unit within a unit) is beginning or ending; Rosaria 
Munson has demonstrated that each narrative unit contains a for- 
mulaic introductory or concluding sentence that acts as a metanar- 
rative gloss reconfirming the binary division between the voice of 
the narrator and that of the /ogoi that we have been exploring here.” 
By announcing to us that yet another narrative segment is either 
beginning or ending, the formular introductory and concluding sen- 
tences of the various narrative units also tacitly confirm the pres- 
ence of Herodotus as a helpful guide to the ongoing chain of narratives 
he retells. He intrudes at the end of one segment and the beginning 
of the next with comments to help us as readers to make sense of 
what we read, as we proceed along the logén hodos (1.95.1), and to 
trust that there is a discursive shape in what might otherwise be a 
puzzling, amorphous jumble of disparate stories. 
Thus the narrator’s ‘P has two important functions. First, it allows 
the notion to emerge of the /ogoi of others as objects, themselves part 


'' Dewald (1999) 247. For the importance of this move to the invention of his- 
tory as a genre, see Meier’s (1987) 45 description of the Histories as a ‘multi-sub- 
jective account’. Cf. Berkhofer (1995) 28-31, 36-40 on the related problem of 
‘reconstructing the plenitude of the Great Story’. On ‘dialogism’ in Herodotus’ his- 
torié, see also Bakker, this volume (Ch. 1, p. 18). 

* Immerwahr (1966); Munson (1983) and (2001). See also de Jong (Ch. 11, this 
volume). Herodotus, however, rarely specifies that the /ogai demarcated by formu- 
lar beginning and ending sentences are precisely the same thing as the /ogoi he has 
heard from others and is narrating in his text. Presumably the nature of /ogos itself, 
in an oral world, discourages clear attribution of ownership. See also n, 10 above. 
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of the phenomenal world, that can be retold but also examined and 
commented upon as objects worthy of attention. Second, it provides 
us with a way to understand the wildly heterogeneous collection of 
material in the Histories as a roughly sequential chain of continuous 
logoi, arranged for us by Herodotus himself, but not invented by him. 


Herodotus as Histor: Representation of Data 


Herodotus’ voice as a histor has a function in the text quite different 
from that of the narrator. In 1987 I divided the cluster of author- 
ial ‘I?’ comments I am now calling the /ustér into three separate and 
distinct categories (the investigator, the critic, the bystander); narra- 
tological tools in wide use today, however, help us see all of these 
functions instead as interlinked and mutually dependent parts of a 
single authorial register or voice. When he uses it, Herodotus is not 
acting as a narrator, that is, arranger, critic, and reteller of ogot oth- 
ers have given him, but is rather a helpful assessor/expositor of facts 
about the world that, together with the J/ogoi he retells, grid for the 
reader the phenomena that are being described in the ongoing nar- 
rative as different aspects of a single interlocking whole.”! 

At its simplest, this is a persona that is well known in the genre 
of oral storytelling. ‘To cite a contemporary example, Richard Bauman, 
the American ethnographer and folklorist, describes the extensive 
changes that occurred in one well known American story-teller’s per- 
formances between 1967 and 1982.” During this time the story-teller 
in question, Ed Bell, continued to tell the locally-based tall tales he 
had initially told to his clients and neighbours at his fishing camp 
at Indianola, but in the later versions telling them at substantially 
greater length. When Bauman caught up with him after more than 
fifteen years as a noted performer at urban folk festivals, and found 
the stories much longer than they had originally been, Ed Bell 
explained, ‘[d]own on the coast, everybody knew all this stuff, so I 
didn’t have to describe it in detail. I go into more detail, now, to 


*! Good descriptions of this integrating authorial imagination are found in 
Immerwahr (1966) 306-26; Hartog (1988) 341-60; Gould (1989). 

* Bauman (1986) 78-111, esp. 103. See also Stadter (1997) 7, who very sug- 
gestively compares the Jack tales of the North Carolina oral narrative tradition to 
Herodotus’ ‘pan-Hellenic account which could speak to a variety of persons’. 
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be sure’, Bauman consequently entitled one of his chapters, describ- 
ing a narratorial mode much like a simplified form of Herodotus’ 
histér’s persona, ‘I go into more detail now, to be sure.’ Stripped to 
its essentials, this voice can be characterized as one of helpful sup- 
plementation of the narrative, fleshing it out, making it more com- 
prehensible to the reader. 

Herodotus’ quasi-autobiographical comments about his own efforts 
as an investigator provide his most explicitly personal and engaged 
expressions as a /ustor. In Book ‘Two especially, Herodotus presents 
himself in his own text almost as an actor, certainly as the initiator, 
guide, and discoverer of information. He expressly tells us in 2.99 
that his general procedure is to rely on sight (opsis), reasoning (gndmé) 
and inquiry (historié). As John Marincola comments, in Book Two, 
‘[h]Je has gone to great pains to find the sources of the Nile (2.19), 
checked to see if the various reports of priests agree with one another 
(2.3), asked about the origin of the god Heracles (2.44) and heard 
from the priests themselves of the antiquity of Egypt and her rulers 
(2.99). In Book Two Herodotus explicitly states and places before our 
eyes his participation in the process of inquiry. The impression of a 
conversation is at times further achieved by the quotation of long 
passages of the stories of the priests in indirect discourse’.*’ 

Marincola argues that this very personal, assertive, quasi-autobio- 
graphical persona is heavily polemical, often or even usually in evi- 
dence where Herodotus is correcting or improving a specific prior 
account. That may well be right; it is certainly true that this par- 
ticular version of the investigating, supplemental /ustdr’s voice occurs 
most frequently in Book Two, where Herodotus seems frequently to 
abandon structuring his account as a sequence of /ogoi, providing 
instead his own enormous ethnographic survey of the land, flora, 
fauna, and customs of the Egyptians. I would add only to Marincola’s 
observations about the controversial, combative flavour of Herodotus’ 
quasi-autobiographical investigatory observations that there is also 
something of an air of paradox about many of them. Frequently 
Herodotus says that he himself went somewhere, or saw something, 
in order to provide us the assurance that something odd or unex- 
pected is nonetheless to be taken seriously, because he himself has 


* Marincola (1987) 127-8; see also Fornara (1971a) 18-23, Dewald (1987) 155-9, 
and n. 25 below. 
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seen it. Sometimes opsis and interview are used together to destroy 
an inadequate set of previous assumptions, without themselves gen- 
erating a correct answer in its place (2.131, 2.143).* 

The quasi-autobiographical ‘I’ that appears in the early parts of 
Book Two is often found linked with a second and much more per- 
vasive aspect of Herodotus’ voice as a histér—-one in which he dis- 
cusses data and arguments critically. Of all the kinds of authorial 
intervention we are looking at here, this one is closest to and per- 
haps even responsible for the later development of the generically 
conventional historian’s persona: the investigator who tests data before 
including it in his or her own historical account. We should note 
that this part of Herodotus’ authorial voice, the critical /istdr, often 
cannot be completely separated from his voice as a narrator, edit- 
ing and assessing /ogoi. The critical histor, however, emphasizes facts 
and arguments about data rather than his own engagement in the 
reporting and assessing of Jogoi, and the construction of his own 
account out of logoi.”° 

At least superficially, Herodotus’ critical comments about the truth 
or likelihood of some phenomenon provide an authorial rhetoric of 
assurance, authority, and control over data. On a handful of occa- 
sions he says he knows something. But much more common than 
expressions of certainty are various forms of opinion, ranging from 
qualified belief to outright disbelief. As a histor Herodotus does not 
assess or argue the probability of large stretches of narrative (as we 
have seen, these he fundamentally defines as material he is report- 
ing, and he controls them as a narrator), but he does speculate about 
and provisionally judge individual details: the Persian conspirators 
really did debate establishing a democratic government (3.80.1, 6.43.3), 
a silver bowl at Delphi might well have been made by Theodorus 
(1.51), Seyllias probably did not swim to Artemisium (8.8.2); Anacharsis 
definitely did not praise the moderation of Spartan speech (4.77). 
Many of the longer discussions of this type occur in Books ‘Two and 
Four and concern details of natural history or ethnography. Beyond 
Book Four, he more frequently questions the motive an individual 


™ Dewald (1987) 158. Cf Dewald (1993) 59, 67-70. 

* See Lateiner (1989) 78-90 for Herodotean source criticism. When undertak- 
ing ‘source criticism’ Herodotus is often expressing himself as both narrator and 
histér simultaneously. See Fowler (1996) 80-6 for a good assessment of Fehling’s 
(1989) analysis of Herodotus’ sources and source criticism as largely invented. See 
also Hornblower, this volume (Ch. 16). 
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might have had to do something, the correct calculation of num- 
bers, or matters of religion or gnomic judgment.” 

Both Donald Lateiner and Catherine Darbo-Peschanski have stud- 
ied the implications of this aspect of Herodotus’ authorial ‘P in some 
detail, but they place different emphases on what they have seen. 
Lateiner has considered in particular the passages where Herodotus 
says he cannot ascertain something, or has to conjecture because 
hard data was missing, or is disinclined to treat something trivial or 
of a religious nature. As we have seen, he also focuses on alterna- 
tive versions of the same story, in particular where Herodotus dis- 
cusses the validity of various sources of information, some of them 
probably written.*’ For Lateiner, such statements make Herodotus 
the quintessential historian, because they provide the ethical reas- 
surance that allows the reader to trust that what has been narrated 
was arrived at by serious, sober research and not divine inspiration 
or novelistic flights of fancy.” 

Catherine Darbo-Peschanski, on the other hand, builds on the 
work of Hartog but expands the scope of his structuralist inquiry 
into Herodotus’ language by interpreting it as the language of a 
quasi-philosophical, even sophistic, rhetoric. She uses virtually the 
same material as Lateiner to emphasize that with his critical com- 
ments as a /ustér Herodotus is designing a persona that eschews cer- 
titude as something not available in the human world. She discusses 
how Herodotus uses arguments from signs, arguments from analogy, 
and deductive arguments from hypothetical propositions to get at 
what is, in his opinion, most likely in any given instance.”’ But she 


** Lateiner (1989) 55-75. Cf. Verdin (1971), Weber (1976), Strasburger (1982a) 
838-81, Packman (1991) 359-408, Thomas (1997) and (2000) 168-212. Connor 
(1993) 9 argues that Herodotus’ critical authorial role is comparable to that of the 
archaic histor or legal arbitrator. For statements of knowledge, see Lateiner (1989) 
71. Cf. Darbo-Peschanski (1987) 165-84, Dewald (1989) 160-1. 

*7 Lateiner (1989) 69-75; cf. n. 17 above. 

* ‘For historians the ethical core of their professional commitment has always 
been a belief that their arduous, often tedious labour yields some authentic knowl- 
edge of the dead “other”, a knowledge admittedly shaped by the historian’s own 
perceptions and biases, but nonetheless retaining a degree of autonomy, in the sense 
that it cannot (putatively) be made entirely to bend to the historian’s will,’ Spiegel 
(1992) 196. Cf. Berkhofer (1995) 66-70, but see also Appleby, Hunt, and Jacob 
(1994) 254-61. For the importance of the historian’s character in the ancient world, 
see Marincola (1997) 128-74. 

* Darbo-Peschanski (1987) 137-53; the category of ‘refutations’ is also interest- 
ing in this context, p. 154. 
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stresses that this latter qualification is crucially important. That is, 
Herodotus constructs a narrative in which his conclusion will remain, 
in each particular passage, only fis opinion—and one, moreover, 
that holds only for the immediate discussion at hand. No individual 
argument is extended to become more broadly applicable, as 
Thucydides claims will be the case for his own thought processes. 
Herodotus refuses a universal system of reasoning, applicable in all 
cases, and, more broadly, he renounces, in his critical persona as a 
histor, a hold on truth, anchoring his work instead in the ‘realm of 
opinion’.*” 

So far, we have considered two of Herodotus’ stances as a /istér 
of data, those I earlier labelled ‘investigator’ and ‘critic’. Darbo- 
Peschanski’s take on the fzstér’s comments as a critic allows us to 
think in interesting ways about a third and more amorphous group 
of first-person authorial comments, those where he reacts as an inter- 
ested and vaguely responsive bystander to something the third-per- 
son narrative reports. If Darbo-Peschanski is right, and Herodotus’ 
comments as a /ustér of data are not meant primarily to increase 
accuracy and precision, and hence our trust in the factual truth of 
what he recounts, but rather to remind us that he is putting his own 
judgment out es meson, along with those of his informants and his 
readers, then this group of relatively unobtrusive comments, respon- 
sive rather than critical, are some of the most important of all; they 
serve to anchor Herodotus’ first-person generalized and modest alert- 
ness as a /istor far down within the fabric of the ongoing narrated 
text. Four groups of spontaneous authorial comment occur with some 
frequency: f6n hémeis idmen with a correlative or superlative, es eme, 
statements of wonder, and statements of praise and blame.”! 

Herodotus uses a correlative or a superlative with lén hémeis idmen 
in order to say that something is extraordinary, the first or best or 
most extreme in some way: Croesus is ‘the first barbarian of whom 
we know’ to subdue Greek cities (1.5); the Ethiopian Troglodytes, 
whose language sounds like the squeak of a bat, are the fastest men 


* Darbo-Peschanski (1987) 164-88, esp. 184-8. Thomas (1993, 2000) stresses the 
similarities between Herodotus and the early Hippocratic writers and suggests that 
their eristic discourse represented the way serious scientific inquiry worked in the 
fifth century BC. 

"' To the bibliography in Dewald (1987) 155 nn. 20-1 add Hartog (1988) 230-7, 
Redfield (1985), Bloomer (1993) 30-50 (on superlatives), Résler (1991), Thomas 
(2000) 138-53. 
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in the world ‘of whom we have heard by report’ (4.183); Themistocles 
was the only man ‘of whom we know’ to receive an honorary escort 
from the Spartans (8.124); the crocodile of all animals we know of 
grows from the smallest beginnings into the largest size (2.68.2). Such 
comments, although relatively insignificant individually, have a cumu- 
lative effect that is important. They again show that the authorial 
judgment in play is one that is secular and social, not obtained as 
part of an unshakable tradition or by divine fiat. These superlatives 
express in an abbreviated form the diffidence that Herodotus insists 
on as a critic, in passages like 2.34, 4.192, or 4.197: ‘to the great- 
est extent to which we in our investigations have been able to come’. 
The same poimts can be made of his expressions of praise and 
blame, wonder, and ‘to my time’. Praise and blame are, as Plutarch 
later complains, liberally bestowed on people for their actions in the 
Histones, but in the context of the ongoing narrative, not usually in 
Herodotus’ own voice as a histor.” When Herodotus overtly praises 
or blames something in the narrative in his own voice, it almost 
always concerns an intellectual accomplishment. Twelve of the fifteen 
most striking instances of praise concern intellectual or cultural 
achievement: particularly worthy laws, Egyptian judgment, Scythian 
cleverness in their modes of self-defence. Sixteen of the eighteen 
overt instances of authorial blame also concern an intellectual or cul- 
tural exploit: the Lacedaemonians are wrong to claim the bowl 
inscribed for them at Delphi (1.51). Ionians think inaccurately about 
Egypt (2.16), or want to become known for their cleverness (2.20, 
24); the Greeks tell a silly /ogos about Heracles (2.45), an inaccurate 
one about Rhodopis (2.134) and about Polycrates (3.45). Herodotus 
laughs outright at the absurd efforts of map makers (4.36). 
Herodotus promises in his proem to report things that are dho- 
masta, wonderful. He uses expressions of wonder to discuss things he 
himself believes exceptional; he justifies the length of his accounts of 
Egypt and Polycrates’ Samos by pointing to the numbers of won- 
ders these countries contain (2.35, 3.60); he notes the absence of 
wonders worth mentioning in Lydia and Scythia (1.93, 4.82). Wonder 
itself, however, includes a variety of different authorial attitudes within 


® Plutarch, Mor. 856c-863; see Marincola (1994) 201-3. Thomas (2000) 242-8 
rightly stresses that when one does not look specifically for the first person, but 
rather for the authorial register of the Aistor, his polemical reach becomes much 
more extensive and combative in a way that resembles early Hippocratic texts. 
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it; Herodotus wonders at spectacular achievements, at things he con- 
siders real but probably cannot explain, at portents and other super- 
natural manifestations, and, finally, at reports or dogo: that he flatly 
disbelieves.”* 

Finally, over one hundred times Herodotus remarks that some 
phenomenon mentioned in the narrative survives ép’eme or es eme, “to 
my own day’, or that something exists nun, now. His mentions of 
his own time both connect Herodotus’ own narrative present, the 
present of the onlooker, to the past that forms the subject matter of 
the Histories, and sharply distinguish it as separate.” Traces of the 
past continue to exist in the present: statues, tombs, temples, tem- 
ple dedications, forts, and roads survive to Herodotus’ own day, giv- 
ing implicit testimony about the reality of the past events in which 
they were created. Similarly, festivals, habits of dress, and details of 
sacrifice, tribute, law, language, and culture survive in the present 
as the ritualized or formalized commemoration of some event in the 
past that gave them birth.” But Herodotus also recognizes that such 
traces of the past in the present can prove deceptive: the lurid story 
of paternal rape told of Mycerinus, king of Egypt, was the work of 
phluéreontes, babblers, because the statues lacking hands that were sup- 
posedly evidence of this ancient monstrosity were still to be seen in 
Herodotus’ own day, with their hands merely broken off, lying in 
the sand at the statues’ feet (2.131). 

We have seen that as a narrator Herodotus eschews any claim of 
heuresis, invention of material. But if we really look closely at almost 
any extended passage in the Histories, a tacit extension of his /istér’s 
voice can be found on almost every page, that throws this basic 
claim of his narrator’s voice into doubt. For if we acknowledge the 
extent and quality of helpful, sometimes critical, authorial supple- 
mentation to the narrative, it begins to look at many points as though 
the narrative itself is no longer definable as a series of /ogoi that 


* In his wonder at incredible /ogoi, we are again venturing quite close to the reg- 
ister of his voice as narrator. See Munson (2001) for wonder as a basic Herodotean 
historiographic principle. 

* Rosler (1991) argues that Herodotus locates his own time as that of a ‘histor- 
ical’ past in relation to the time of his readers, and thus tacitly makes some of the 
claims for the permanence of his work that Thucydides after him does. See also 
Ch. 4, this volume, pp. 91-2. 

* Kurt Raaflaub rightly points out to me that in this way they do implicitly tes- 
tify to the fact that the events of which they are traces are still important and 
meaningful in shaping both the present and our understanding of it. 
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Herodotus narrates and looks at; it also, somehow, has become his 
own larger ongoing account. This is because, as a /istor, Herodotus 
presides over letting the material he narrates to us make sense. 

This voice appears most prominently as an ‘I’ in the ethnogra- 
phies, particularly at the beginnings of Books Two or Four, but not 
only there. Later in the text, in part building on its earlier promi- 
nence in the ethnographies, an implicit authorial register of this sort 
also suggests its presence, at least as a ‘deviant focalization’, when- 
ever the ongoing narrative includes third-person statements of declar- 
ative helpfulness whose authority is not intended to be contested, 
filling in the blanks and helping us as readers understand what is 
going on and how to think about it.” 

Consider, for instance, the following two passages, drawn almost 
at random from the narrative of events. Neither of them contains 
an extended expression of authorial intrusion as an ‘I’, but each of 
them contains the tone of communicative expansiveness that is found 
in the register of the author-as-Aistor, supplementing the third-person 
narrative of events with additional information. The first passage 
occurs in Book Four; the list-like information that begins and ends 
the passage is directed by the histor to the reader as part of an 
extended description of the land and people of Libya, prior to the 
narration of the Jogos about the Persian attempted conquest of that 
region during the reign of Darius. The italicized parts are those that 
most clearly (though tacitly) contain the helpful voice of the /iséor, 
within the third-person account. 


The Psyllot are the neighbours of the Nasamones. These died out in the fol- 
lowing way: the south wind blowing dried up their water reservoirs, and 
their whole land, Jung within the Syrtis, was without water. But they tak- 
ing counsel in a joint discussion marched on the south wind (I say 
what the Libyans say), and when they got to the sand, the south wind 
blowing buried them. Since they have all perished the Nasamones hold 
their land. And below these to the south in the country of the wild animals lwe 
the Garamantes, who flee humankind and the acquaintance of anybody. . . . (4.173-4) 


* This part of the argument initially profited greatly from discussion with 
D. Fowler. See Fowler’s (1990) discussion of deviant focalization, as well as la ‘voix 
off’ of Darbo-Peschanski (1987) 114-15; cf. Gribble (1998) 58-61 for Thucydidean 
‘deviant focalization’. I. de Jong, however, has pointed out to me that strictly speak- 
ing focalization should not be used of the authorial voice at all; that is why I have 
described it here in terms of ‘register’. ‘The subject clearly requires further discus- 
sion; cf. Rood (1998) 294-6. 
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Later in the Histories, such material tends to occur in passing, inside 
the narrative of events: 


But when Megabazus had taken the Paconians, he sent seven Persian 
men as messengers to Macedonia, who after himself were the most 
respected in the army. And these were sent to Amyntas to request 
earth and water for Darius the king. There is from the Prasiad lake a very 
direct way ito Macedonia; for first right near the lake is the mine from which 
later came a talent of silver each day for Alexander, and after the mine [it is pos- 
sible for] one crossing the mountain called Dusoron to be in Macedonia. So when 
these Persians arrived, coming into the sight of Amyntas, they requested 
earth and water for Darius the king. (5.17—18) 


Earlier we saw that when he is using his narrator’s voice, Herodotus 
persuades us to think of the Histories as material retold from others 
(as in the comment ‘I say what the Libyans say’, in 4.173). And yet, 
in both the above passages, the actual content of the ongoing nar- 
rative includes a great deal of implicit material added by Herodotus 
as histor, so extensively supplementing the bones of the stories (the 
fate of the Psylloi; the entry of the Persian ambassadors into Macedonia) 
that it becomes a qualitatively different kind of thing altogether—a 
narrative now written, in effect, by Herodotus himself. The com- 
ments that he adds of this sort, not obviously marked with the author- 
ial ‘? but imparting its helpful, supplemental and fact-based flavour 
to the ongoing narrative nonetheless, severely modifies the narrator’s 
insistence that Herodotus-the-author is merely at base retelling the 
logoi of others. 

It is not clear that Herodotus and his immediate contemporaries 
(his original audiences, for instance) would have heard two distinct 
registers in his authorial voice. Perhaps in Herodotus’ own day his 
comments as a /istér within the narrative were seen only as a set of 
helpful parenthetical remarks—making the narrative, like Ed Bell’s 
tall stories, ‘a little longer’, in order to fill out for the particular audi- 
ence details about the events and people narrated that would have 
remained incomprehensible without these addenda.” One could imag- 
ine Herodotus travelling around the Greek world, filling in for each 
audience as he went in his fistér’s voice the material that would 
enable them to understand and integrate into their local knowledge 
the parts of his /ogot foreign to their own experience. This is certainly 


* Cf. n. 21 and Nagy (1990) 306-7 on the Panhellenism of the histor. Cf. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, de Thue. 5. 
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important; the communicative supplementarity of this voice has made 
much information available to us, his later readers, that might have 
remained incomprehensible, had Herodotus written only for insiders 
who knew what he was talking about. It may well be a large part 
of why, out of all of the old Ionian writers, Herodotus alone has 
been preserved for us. But its major importance was for the genre 
he began, since the fashioning of a narrative that unobtrusively 
explains the background details and causal connections underlying 
events as it goes along lies at the heart of what Thucydides and oth- 
ers after Herodotus went on to develop as the authorial voice of his- 
torical narrative. 


This chapter began by noting Herodotus’ refusal to tell his own 
genealogy, and with the idea that in his first-person authorial voice 
he fashioned an ‘expert’s persona’ that owed its authority to the fact 
that the author/narrator remains an outsider to the text proper— 
in important ways, he insists it is not ‘his’ but his re-editing of logo 
he has heard. This is a move abandoned by Thucydides and nar- 
rative historians thereafter, who construct instead one authoritative 
voice that presents the author simultaneously as critical narrator and 
histor of his own narrative. 

Herodotus’ authorial persona remains an anomaly, therefore, but 
one with a certain odd spaciousness and idiosyncratic integrity. For 
Herodotus’ procedures as an ‘I’ in his own text show that the ques- 
tion central to historiography raised at the beginning of the chap- 
ter—history as rhetoric, history as human science—has been there 
from the very beginning of the genre, since it is implicit in both 
kinds of focalization that Herodotus uses his authorial ‘? to com- 
municate. I have tried to show that both the ‘narrator’ and the ‘histor’ 
are crucial to the way the later genre of history writing develops, 
but perhaps in ways not obvious from one’s initial conception of 
these roles. The obvious division between the two voices of course 
would place the narrator’s voice as the rhetorical one, and the histdr’s 
voice as the one that patiently collects and supplements it with data 
and also with a critical examination of details contained in the nar- 
rative. But we have seen that in one quite important respect the 
roles of the two voices are reversed. For it is when he is speaking 
as a narrator that Herodotus encodes into his text the sense of dial- 
ogism that is essential to the invention of history as a human sci- 
ence—insisting that the stories he recounts have been learned from 
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others and that their content is not a matter of his own invention, 
but one that can be examined critically by himself, and by us too. 
And although Thucydides, Xenophon, and others abandon this nar- 
rator’s persona, collapsing the overt distinction between their own 
voices and those of their sources, the tacit assurance nonetheless 
remains that what we are reading in the Histones is not a single story 
but a composite account drawn from many previous narrators of 
events that have been communally lived through and remembered; 
it continues to be the narrator’s ‘I’ that has tacitly selected the parts 
of their composite story worth retelling. 

The voice of the narrator is also what makes possible the sup- 
plemental helpfulness of Herodotus’ fistor’s voice—the hundreds of 
times he intervenes as an ‘I’ not to talk about the composition of 
the narrative as a collection of retold logot but to respond as if some 
part of the content of the particular /ogos underway has serious claims 
to our attention as a reasonably veridical account, and one that is 
implicitly part of a larger, ongoing story that Herodotus himself pre- 
sents. Here, to borrow a leaf from Herodotus’ own notebook, I am 
not going to choose between the arguments of Lateiner and Darbo- 
Peschanski, but to regard them instead as variant versions, each of 
which has a good deal to recommend it. Darbo-Peschanski gets right, 
I think, the notion that Herodotus has fashioned a histor’s persona 
for himself much of whose authority consists in the fact that it remains 
modest: secular, provisional, cautious in its truth claims. We are 
inclined to trust this voice because it is so open in its own firm dec- 
laration of tentative provisionality—and both halves of this oxymoron 
are necessary, for us to accord it our trust.” 

On the other hand, what Lateiner’s analysis captures is, ultimately, 
even more important. I have argued that the preface of the Histories 
does not necessarily create a conventional spatium historicum—a chrono- 
logical time, say the reign of Croesus, at which serious Histories, as 
opposed to myth or legend, begins. But what Herodotus has _ulti- 
mately done with his authorial voice, both critically retelling logot and 
assessing, interpreting the material he recounts as data, is to create 
for us within the text the presence of his own alert and critical autho- 
rial consciousness as a spatium historicum in itself. The sense it makes 


“ Momigliano (1966) argues that it was not trusted until the era of European 


exploration, in the early modern period; see also Bowersock (1989). 
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does not yet lie as it does for Thucydides in patterns of quasi- 
predictable human behaviour to be impersonally deduced from data 
at hand. Instead, in hundreds of authorial gestures—themselves sup- 
ported by a body of third-person supplemental information brought 
by the fistor to the /ogoi—Herodotus allows his own alert authorial 
persona to act as the interpretive frame within which the /ogoi, col- 
lected from all over the Eastern Mediterranean world, from the early 
sixth century down to his own day, fall into a meaningful and coher- 
ent set of relationships with one another, so that significant causal 
connections between one set of events and another can be drawn. 
Ultimately, as Thucydides and later historians after him saw, this 
permits the /zstér himself to become narrator of an account that m 
toto is profoundly different in quality from the material from which 
it originally has been fashioned, whether we think of it as retold 
logoi, as individual pieces of more or less believable data, or as a 
blend of the two, as Herodotus himself seems to have done. 

Thus history, in the hands of Herodotus its first practitioner, is 
resolutely binocular: both narrative and critique of narrative, both 
the voice of many others and the voice of the /istér himself in help- 
ful supplementation. This in turn reveals a more basic truth about 
history writing as a genre, at least as Herodotus perceived it. It is 
clear from the way he handles them, both as a narrator and as a 
histor, that Herodotus thinks /ogot matter, because they are one of the 
best tools we have been given for understanding the world of ta 
anthropeéia pregmata. And despite the charm, the spontaneity and appar- 
ent delightfulness of much of the content of the Histories, the ulti- 
mate objective of its author, this expert’s persona with which we 
began, is serious: to understand the human world, in all its dimen- 
sions. Throughout the Histories, people who take the trouble to be 
alert to their surroundings, to find things out, and to listen carefully 
to the dogot of others, fare better than those who go about the world 
not noticing what it is like, or the realities of their own place in it. 
Herodotus’ authorial ‘I’ models a similarly intelligent behaviour; what 
he has given us finally is an ongoing account in which his own con- 
sciousness as an alert and secular ‘I’ constructs for us a field within 
which /ogoi more or less make sense, causal connections work, infor- 
mation is useful, and critical intelligence counts, both his own and 
that of actors inside the narrative.*’ As an authorial ‘I’ in his text, 


® Christ (1994) 169-82. 
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both narrator and fistér, he persuades us that the doubleness of his 
overt authorial persona reflects his own efforts in the service of knowl- 
edge; in doing so he also models for us the doubleness of what think- 
ing historically might mean.*” 


“ This chapter was written and initially delivered at the Center for Hellenic 


Studies in Washington D.C., in the fall of 1999; I would like to thank the Center’s 
fellows and its directors, Deborah Boedeker and Kurt Raaflaub, for their generous 
and incisive comments. I would like to thank as well the departments of Classics 
at Columbia University and Barnard College, the University of Chicago, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the University of California at Berkeley, for opportunities to 
further sharpen my ideas. Special thanks are due to Egbert Bakker, Nancy Felson, 
Helene Foley, Irene de Jong, John Marincola, Susanne Said, Seth Schein, and 
Laura Slatkin. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
SHORT STORIES IN HERODOTUS’ HISTORIES 


Vivienne Gray 


Problems of Definition 


To survey short stories in Herodotus is to survey his entire narra- 
tive, since short stories exhibit its more general features and are part 
of its structure.' There is a need therefore to focus on their more 
distinctive qualities. Yet their definition is problematic.’ Herodotus 
does not have a specialized word for his shorter narratives, but com- 
monly describes them in terms of their actions.’ Nor do scholars use 
a systematic terminology.* Some call them /ogoi, but these include 
many other types of narrative.’ Others call them ‘short stories’, or 
‘novellas’ after European practice." The ancient novella has been 
defined as a change of fortune or characteristic behaviour, in real 
life and fixed in time, and of a length sufficient to round out the 
action.’ But remarks on the modern short story provide a better 
definition than these. Herodotus’ examples indeed make a more 


' Many scholars use the short story to exemplify general features, but ‘Thomson 
(1935), Long (1987), Cobet (1971), Erbse (1981, 1991, 1992) alone focus on it. 

* Long (1987) 7 demurs. But Trenkner (1958) xiii defines ‘novella’ (below). 

**A very great wonder’: 1.23.1; ‘the greatest revenge for injustice of those we 
know’: 8.105.1; ‘the man who won the tyranny in the following way’: 8.137.1; ‘the 
lust of Xerxes and the death of Masistes’: 9.113.2; ‘what happened about a deposit 
in Sparta’ 6,860.1. 

' See also Ch. 11, pp. 255-8. 

’ Many refer to them as ‘passages’, ‘episodes’, Thomson (1935) uses /ogos for the 
short story as well as other types of narrative. Immerwahr (1966) uses /ogoz for all 
types, calling short stories ‘minor’ /ogoi. Herodotus calls both stories and arguments 
logoi in reference to subject matter, as Immerwahr (1966), 14 n. 34 indicates. He 
sometimes calls a short story a ‘/ogos’, in addition to the description of its action: 
6.86a.1, d; or an epos for a story of a wise saying: 7.226.1-2. For more specialized 
ancient terms, which Herodotus does not use: Trenkner (1958) 5. 

" 'Trenkner (1958): ‘novella’. Long (1987): ‘short story’ as well as ‘novella’. Erbse 
(1991, 1992): ‘Novellen’ for longer and ‘Anekdoten’ for shorter stories. 

’ Trenkner (1958) xiii-xiv, 11, 24. But Herodotus’ reliance on oral traditions 
means that his stories are not ‘imaginary’ in Trenkner’s fictitious sense. 
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coherent corpus for definition than the still-evolving modern form." 

The one major difference is that the modern short story stands 
in isolation, whereas Herodotus incorporates his short stories into a 
larger narrative. This raises the question of their organization within 
the work and their thematic relationships to their immediate con- 
texts and the larger narrative. Some seem to ‘drift free’ of their con- 
texts, while others seem to comment directly on them. Some seem 
to interact with other parts of the work. The three short stories that 
come at the end of the work have seemed to achieve thematic as 
well as structural closure.’ 

I leave their organization and relationships in the meantime and 
first focus on their definition. The short story is rather obviously 
defined by its length. Time limits on ancient oral performance or 
word limits on modern publication in print could explain this.'” But 
the construction of a modern short story also differs from that of a 
longer one in that the writer grasps the totality before writing a sin- 
gle line of it: ‘a distinctive form with its own methods of construc- 
tion’.'' There is an art which strives for concentration, singleness 
and wroughtness, a powerful and exacting form in which every word 
counts toward closure. The modern short story amasses its whole 
weight toward the ending," and the closure or denouement is more 
concentrated than the anticipation or dilemma that precedes it. This 
distinctive narrative ‘shape’ makes a short story distinct from a story 
that happens to be short.'’ 

This shape also defines Herodotus’ short stories. Herodotus’ momen- 
tum toward closure usually involves a crisis. Relevant to the notion 
of crisis is the concept of the ‘functional’ event which involves con- 
frontation, opens a choice between two possibilities and produces 
changes involving either improvement or deterioration for the main 
character.’ The famous musician Arion is the main character of a 


® See Reid (1977) 1-4, 10-14, 16; Shaw (1983) 20-1, who concludes: ‘a firm 
definition of the (modern) short story is impossible’. Shaw substitutes the question: 
‘What can a short story do particularly well because it is short?’. 
’ For a range of views: Gould (1989) 50-8; and on the closure n. 54 below. 
' Shaw (1983) 7. But some of Herodotus’ shorter stories are less than 300 words. 
is hard to imagine an oral performance as restrictive as this. 
'"' Shaw (1983) 3. 
"2 Shaw (1983) 3, quoting Chekov; May (1995) 116. 
'S Shaw (1983) 9. 
' Bal (1997) 182-93, esp. 182, 184, 185 f., 192 f, in relation to the fabula. 
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tightly-focussed double crisis short story (1.23—-4). The crew of the 
ship that carries him back to the court of his patron Periander the 
tyrant of Corinth turn pirate, take the wealth he has earned in the 
West, and force him to make a choice that appears to be no choice, 
between death on board the ship and burial, or death overboard 
and a watery grave. In this crisis he promises to kill himself, asking 
only for permission to give a final performance of the music for 
which he is famous. He then throws himself overboard, apparently 
making the worse choice, but a dolphin picks him up and carries 
him to land at Taenarum. This denouement occupies a brief line 
or two, contrasting with the comparatively detailed anticipation of 
it. The miraculous rescue then leads to the second crisis, in which 
Arion reaches Corinth and tells Periander his story. Periander dis- 
believes him, detains him and waits to interrogate the crew on their 
return. They assert that they left him safe and sound in Taras, but 
Arion appears, to refute their story. The denouement is again brief 
and rapid in comparison with the anticipation. Candaules, in another 
short story of tightly-focussed double crisis (1.8-12), wants Gyges to 
see his wife naked in order to make him appreciate her beauty, and 
confronts him with a choice that is no choice (as Arion): to disobey 
his king or commit the indiscretion. Gyges chooses the indiscretion 
and resolves the first crisis. The consequence of this resolution is that 
the wife wants to resolve her shame and offers Gyges another choice 
that is no choice: to disobey his queen or kill the king (second cri- 
sis). Gyges kills the king and takes his queen. Again anticipation is 
much more extensive than outcome in both parts of the story. 
The action of the short story need not be as physical as in the 
stories of Arion and Candaules. Croesus’ refusal of the wise advice 
that Solon gives him is also a short story (1.29-33).'° Solon comes 
to Croesus’ court and three times answers the question about hap- 
piness that Croesus puts to him, each time more explicitly than the 
last. Croesus briefly rejects him three times, each time showing greater 
ignorance. Solon’s advice is a functional event that offers choice, 
there is confrontation, the deficiency is the ignorance of Croesus, 
and his choice leads to immediate deterioration (the loss of his son). 
Croesus’ reaction to the advice he receives from oracles (1.53—6) and 
dreams (1.107—8) involve the same functional event. Triplication is 


" ‘This is a well-recognized pattern: Dewald (1987) 20: on Bischoff (1932), Lattimore 
(1939). 
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a basic motif of the traditional tale, but also of the modern short 
story, where it has been related to the story shape, which has a 
beginning, middle, and end."® 

This formal, artistic definition of short stories distinguishes them 
from Herodotus’ other shorter narratives, such as his geographic and 
ethnographic excursuses, his descriptions of dedications, etc. (except 
where they themselves contain stories). But there has also been a 
desire to define short stories from their content. They are not unique 
in their focus on human achievement,'’ or their ‘spirit’,'® or their 
sensational subject matter (lust, piracy, castration come to mind)— 
which are widespread throughout the rest of the narrative. However, 
they do exhibit stereotyped characters and patterns of action. Propp 
classified the patterns of stories in folklore according to their domi- 
nant actions as expressed through the functions of their dramatis per- 
sonae.'” Such classification is promising for Herodotus and comes close 
to defining content.*? Patterns can be identified when they occur 
more than once, and their comparison often reveals their sometimes 
less than transparent meanings.”' The patterns seem to come from 
the oral tradition which Herodotus constantly acknowledges, part of 
which seems to have been the traditional short story.** There are 
few written precedents extant,’? but Homer uses patterns that some- 
times constitute stories (the meeting with the king’s daughter, etc.)”' 
and his techniques could usefully be compared with those of Herodotus. 


" Shaw (1983) 217. 

'' The proem’s promise to deliver the ‘achievements of mankind’ applies to the 
whole narrative. 

'® Erbse (1981) 268-9 sees two themes (the restoration of order and the cele- 
bration of human talent) and two spirits: the tragic condition and the positive 
achievement of men. Both ‘spirits’ are found in the careers of eastern kings. Amasis 
is exceptionally free of the disaster that most others meet: 2.172-82, 3.10. 

' Aly ((1921) 1969 was a landmark in the identification of traditional patterns 
in Herodotus. Propp ((1928) 1968) ch. 2 categorized them according to their dom- 
inant patterns, rejecting previous categorizations: 5—11. 

“ For work on patterns in Herodotus, see Stern (1991), who identifies “scapegoat 
narratives’ in stories of exiled tyrants, and Flory (1978a), who identifies Arion’s leap 
with other brave gestures in Herodotus. Great care needs to be taken in establish- 
ing parallels that are tight enough to convince. 

*\ Dewald (1987) 10 rightly sees archaic oral thought as ‘largely inaccessible to 
our ways of thinking and feeling’. 

» Aly ((1929) 1987) 63-9 defines the style of the Ionian ‘Volkserzahlung’. Dewald 
(1987) 14 refers to Trenkner (1958). 

*’ Hecataeus FGH 1. fr. 1 may refer to the traditional short story when he calls 
the /ogoi of the Greeks ‘many and laughable’. 

™ See Bowra (1972) 124-5. 
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It has been held that modern short stories are also adaptations of 
tradition rather than new creations, and that their compression lends 
itself particularly to formulaic treatment.”? The oral background of 
Herodotus’ Histories perhaps just makes this formulaic imperative of 
the form more pressing. 

Herodotus’ use of stereotyped elements creates recurrent plots in 
his stories. This is also true of the modern short story: “The same 
few plots, | am sorry to say, have pursued me down through the 
years.” The pattern, for example, in which a ruler expresses exces- 
sive and inconsistent kindness and cruelty toward a subject, shapes 
two short stories about Xerxes that frame his expedition against 
Greece. The first is the story of Pythius the Lydian. Xerxes rewarded 
Pythius handsomely for voluntarily supporting his large army on its 
march against Greece (7.27—9). But when Pythius asked for his eldest 
son to remain at home, Xerxes split him in two and put the halves 
on either side of the marching route (7.38-9). The story is also split, 
placed on either side of the intervening narrative, with the excessive 
kindness after Xerxes’ crossing into Phrygia and excessive cruelty at 
Sardis before the march to the Hellespont and the crossing to Europe. 

The same pattern is used in the story of how the captain of the 
ship carrying Xerxes back to Asia from Greece after his defeat at 
Salamis, recommended, in a threatening storm, that the Persians 
who crowded the deck be thrown overboard to ensure the king’s 
safety (8.118). Xerxes asked for volunteers; they leaped to their death, 
and he landed safely. Whereupon he rewarded the captain gener- 
ously for saving his life, and cut off his head for causing the death 
of so many Persians: characteristic behaviour, and a change of for- 
tune, even if not for the main character! The story of Darius’ reac- 
tion to a similar request to leave three sons out of his Scythian 
expedition shows only the unkind part of the pattern (4.84)—he left 
them all behind, dead, but the kind part is expressed in the father’s 
expectation of friendly treatment. These patterns can be reduced fur- 
ther into motifs, but this chapter is considering actions that consti- 
tute a story rather than just part of one. 

The formulaic should not be confused with the trite and mean- 
ingless, since patterns are likely to convey meaning of momentous 
human importance. Xerxes’ pattern above conveys the whimsical 


% Shaw (1983) 19. 
* Shaw (1983) 19, quoting Borges. 
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nature of absolute power—no trite revelation. It seems no accident 
that the two stories form a frame at the beginning and end of Xerxes’ 
expedition. The reader who notices this can enhance their individ- 
ual meaning with interpretation of their placement. 

The difficulty in the definition based entirely on patterns is that 
the main story develops the patterns of short stories into much longer 
ones.”’ Even a modern short story can be a condensed version of a 
longer one.** The distinguishing feature of the short story becomes 
even more clearly its avoidance of unfocussed complexity and its 
penchant for concentration and compression. 

Three examples of stories of rise and fall, which is the common- 
est pattern in the Histories, demonstrate this. The pattern shows that 
the rapid accumulation of wealth leads directly or indirectly to dis- 
aster. Aminocles of Magnesia (7.190) acquires wealth from the ship- 
wrecks around Artemision, but though rich, was ‘unlucky’ in the rest 
of his life: “There was in this case too a certain unpleasant child- 
killing disaster that grieved him.’ This very short account has the 
bare framework of the first phase of the rise and fall of Croesus, 
who loses his child after rejecting Solon’s advice that the wealth he 
had acquired was no guarantee of permanent happiness. Its avoid- 
ance of detail and of complexity almost brings its status as a short 
story into question. It has nevertheless the required amassing of 
weight toward the ending. Polycrates’ rise (3.39-43) and his fall 
(3.120-5) is a longer version of the pattern, separated out into its 
two phases to accentuate its polarity, with weight on the ending of 
both parts, but particularly the latter.’ In the first part Polycrates’” 
rise to wealth and fame is rapid (3.39). His story is then expanded 
by the insertion of wise advice from Amasis about the dangers inher- 
ent in his great ‘luck’, which he is unable to heed (3.40—3). In the 
second part, amidst further warnings, he meets his death (3.124—5). 
Croesus offers a full development of the pattern.” He experiences 
two phases of rise and fall. His first rise is no more rapid than 


* See Immerwahr (1966) ch. 4 for the patterns of rise and fall behind the careers 
of the eastern kings. Herodotus also uses patterned campaign narratives not found 
in his short stories: Immerwahr (1966) ch. 6. Immerwahr also refers to general pat- 
terns in what he calls minor /ogoi: 73-5 ‘thought and action’, 75-8 ‘rise and fall’, 
and 244: ‘the old epic and folklore story of the duel’. 

*8 Shaw (1983) 21. 

* See also Ch. 6, pp. 124-6 and 23, pp. 156-7 in this volume. 

See also Ch. 6, pp. 132-7 in this volume. 
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Polycrates’ (1.26-8), but gains early complexity through the inser- 
tion of the story of the wise advice of Bias/Pittacus into the middle 
of it (1.27; a story in its own right). Solon’s advice to Croesus, which 
follows, is also more elaborate than Amasis’ to Polycrates (1.29-33). 
Croesus’ inability to heed it leads to his first disaster in the loss of 
his son (1.34—46). He then plans a second phase of rise against Cyrus 
(1.46-85). This is much expanded by his courting and misinterpre- 
tation of the wise advice of the oracle, the acquisition of Greek allies 
and so on. The whole culminates in his final disaster, an elaborate 
final scene, a short story in its own right, in which he is made wise 
through suffering (1.86-91). 

The distinction between the shorter and the longer version of the 
pattern lies in the presence or absence of additions, which can them- 
selves take the form of short stories, such as that of the wise advi- 
sor. Herodotus sometimes tells stories in fewer than 300 words. He 
is nevertheless fond of complexity. He achieves it through the con- 
nected and unified double crisis in Arion’s story, which connects the 
miracle and the inquiry into it (1.23-4), and again in the connec- 
tion of crime and punishment in Hermotimus’ and Artayctes’ sto- 
ries, below pp. 308-10, 313-14. He likes the incremental triple, which 
repeats the basic pattern for increasing impact, as in Croesus’ triple 
rejection of Solon’s advice or Xerxes’ triple reversal, below pp. 310— 
13. He can divide a single pattern of rise and fall into its two phases, 
as in the story of Polycrates, or insert one pattern (the wise advisor) 
into another one (rise and fall). He produces even more complex 
stories out of a balanced interweaving of separate patterns. The story 
of the rise of Cyrus combines the revenge pattern as exemplified by 
Alexander (5.18-20), Hermotimus (8.104-7), and Artayctes (9.116, 
120), with the pattern of the rise of the tyrant as exemplified by 
Peisistratus (1.59-64), Deioces (1.96-100), and Perdiccas (8.137—9), 
and is replete with insertions of various types which expand it out 
to over 3,000 words.*! This reaches the lower limit of the modern 
story, which is often 2,000 to 10,000 words or longer.” The point 
at which such a narrative forfeits the distinctive qualities of the short 
story is a matter of artistic judgment. Cyrus’ story does seem to pos- 
sess that concentration and momentum toward closure that defines 


*' Long (1987) 126-75 for Cyrus; Gray (1997) for the rise of the tyrant. 
* Shaw (1983) 7, 8, 11. 
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the short story. It is more difficult to define the difference between 
this narrative and the rise and fall of Croesus. It could only rest in 
the less organic contribution that some of the insertions in Croesus’ 
story make to the development of the whole. 

The reasons why Herodotus chooses to present material in the 
form of a shorter rather than a longer narrative concern the whole 
design of the work and cannot be done justice to here. It is true 
that while the main story addresses the expansion of eastern power, 
Greeks often appear in ‘short stories’ (Arion, Bias/Pittacus, Solon, 
Peisistratus of Athens and Sparta, Polycrates, Hermotimus), but that 
when the tide turns near the end of the Histories, Persians often take 
over this role (Artayctes, Xerxes and Masistes, Cyrus). Aminocles’ story 
is also an insertion into an account mainly devoted to a storm bring- 
ing havoc to the Persian fleet. Yet this rule is not without exception. 

Short stories are credited with clarity, simplicity, economy, and 
vividness.*’ This impression is a result of their narrative art, but also 
of their context. The advice of Bias/Pittacus looks vivid because it 
is set into an annalistic account of Croesus’ rise devoid of such fea- 
tures (1.26-8), and even within the story of Solon’s advice, his philo- 
sophical lecture on the computation of a man’s life is dull by 
comparison with his clear, vivid, simple and economical story of 
Cleobis and Biton. Nor is the alleged main story devoid of these 
effects; thus the story of Zopyrus’ capture of Babylon shows all these 
features (3.150-60). Arion’s story possesses them, but not in much 
greater degree than the story of Alyattes’ escape from illness (1.19: 
Alyattes’ dilemma and proposed resolution; 1.20~—1: he is deceived 
into failing his first attempt at a resolution, but 1.22: his second solu- 
tion works). Neither has direct speech, both are clear, simple, and 
economical accounts of Alyattes’ escape from disease, and Arion’s 
from death. The deceptive sight of the Milesians drinking and eat- 
ing from their large heap of stores is particularly vivid. 

There is no uniform narrative mode that can define short stories. 
Bonheim (1982) distinguishes four narrative modes: description, report, 
speech, and comment. Herodotus writes short stories in the third 
person of narrative report except where speech intervenes, but this 
is characteristic of much of his narrative. The balance of report and 
speech is not uniform, even in short stories of common type, such 


*® Thomson (1935). 
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as those of Xerxes’ excessive kindness and cruelty (7.27-9, 38-9 and 
8.118, above p. 000), where his interview with Pythius uses direct 
speech almost exclusively, while his sea voyage is a report, with direct 
speech only to highlight the captain’s advice and Xerxes’ request. 
Similarly, though the wise advisor stories are usually in speech, some 
variations are reports (3.14, 119: below p. 000). Arion’s story is even 
an exception to the apparent rule that stories mainly in narrative 
mark their crises in direct speech (the revenge of Hermotimus, the 
revenge on Artayctes, and many others). Those few descriptions that 
occur conform to the artistic requirements of the short story, which 
only admits material that contributes to interpreting the action (e.g., 
the wildernesses into which potential tyrants retreat: Cyrus 1.110.2, 
Perdiccas 8.138.2~3). There are frequent narratorial comments, par- 
ticularly on the sources or the credibility of the stories (Arion 1.23, 
Xerxes 8.119; intrusions also make other points at 1.119.7, 8.137.2), 
but such comments also grace the main story. 

In conclusion, short stories in Herodotus can be best defined by 
their presentation of stereotyped patterns of action of limited com- 
plexity which are concentrated and highly wrought, amass their 
weight toward their endings in a resolution of crisis, and can be 
grasped whole. 


Pattern and Variation 


The traditional tale has a twofold quality: ‘its amazing multiformity, 
picturesqueness and color and on the other hand its no less striking 
uniformity, its repetition’.** Herodotus in fact varies his patterns in 
very sophisticated ways. I have already briefly described variations 
in the stories of kindness and cruelty, rise and fall, and the wise 
advisor. The pattern of the wise advisor merits a closer look, in order 
to appreciate its typical full range of variations. 

The characters for a start are not always the plain wise man and 
ruler. Bias/Pittacus (1.27), Solon (1.29-33), dreams (1.34), Apollo of 
Delphi (1.47-56) and portents (1.78) variously advise Croesus. The 
characters can also change places. A deposed Croesus, made wise 


“ Propp ((1928) 1968) 21. Schwabl (1969), working on analogics, though not 


exclusively on short stories, concluded, 272: ‘Geschichte fiihrt bei Herodot immer 
wieder zum selben’; but variety is also essential. 
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through suffering the loss of his rule, advises Cyrus (1.88-9, 207) 
and, under constant threat of menaces, Cambyses (3.34—6). Demaratus, 
another deposed king made wise through suffering and exile, advises 
Xerxes, once in competition with Achaemenes (7.101—4, 209, 234-7). 
Even those still in possession of power prove wiser than their sub- 
jects in times of success (Pausanias’ refusal of Lampon’s advice: 
9.78-9; Cyrus’ refusal of Artembares’: 9.122). There are no barriers 
of age or sex. The child Gorgo competes with ambassador Aristagoras 
in advising her father Cleomenes (5.49-51). Xerxes favours the advice 
of an adult woman Artemisia over the more calculating Mardonius 
even though he does not always act on it (8.68-9, 101-3). The ruler 
can take the initiative in seeking advice, pro forma or otherwise, or 
can receive it unasked; he can have the wit to see it or not, act on 
it or not, take offence at it or laugh at it. He can even test it first, 
as Croesus tests the oracles of Apollo and Amphiaraus (1.47—9). The 
advisor is usually indirect however (the oracles are an extreme case, 
but even ruling kings do not force their advice on their people: 
9.122), and wary of a hostile response (1.88, 7.101; Artemisia is an 
exception). 

The form of the advice can also be varied. Bias’/Pittacus’ advice 
to Croesus (1.27) produces a brief dialogue, Amasis gives his advice 
to Polycrates (3.40—3) in a letter. Solon’s advice (1.29-33) is expanded 
into the incremental triple that underlines Croesus’ greater resistance 
to wisdom; the advice itself consists of two short stories (1.30.4—5, 
31) and a long lecture (1.32-3). Demaratus, in another variation, 
advises Xerxes on three separate occasions, and each of these is for- 
mally varied. The first develops the incremental triple: three requests 
for advice from Xerxes and three responses from Demaratus, each 
one longer than the last, with final dismissal (7.101—4, including the 
motif in which the wise man warily asks whether he should speak 
to please or truly advise: 7.101). The second consists of two requests 
and two responses, the first shorter than the second, with final dis- 
missal (7.209). ‘The third also has two pairs of request and response, 
but includes the advice of Achaemenes, who opposes Demaratus, 
and is answered by Xerxes (7.234—7). By means of this kind of expan- 
sion the pattern even generates whole debates. Two wise advisors, 
representing the polarities of speaking to please and speaking the 
truth, are again in competition in the debate of 7.8-18. Xerxes 
deconstructs the pattern even while performing within it, when he 
calls his advisors to assent to his schemes rather than give true advice 
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(7.8d). Mardonius flatters unwisely while Artabanus tells the truth, 
with Xerxes having a series of reactions to what he hears. The 
speeches of 8.140—4 also involve three speakers, with the Spartans 
and Alexander offering opposing advice to the Athenians and the 
Athenians responding to each. These speeches also exhibit repeated 
motifs, such as the courteous but firm dismissal of advice (8.143.3, 
cf, 9.79.2).” 

Sometimes the pattern is not easy to detect at first reading. In a 
variation of the wise advisor story, the Persian King Cambyses ‘tries 
the soul’ of the Egyptian King Psammetichus, who turns out to have 
gained wisdom through suffering (3.14). Cambyses parades in front 
of their defeated father first the enslaved princess, humiliated along 
with the other noble girls, then the doomed prince, a bridle on his 
mouth, a rope around his neck, in the midst of his fellows. The 
Egyptian shows no emotion. But then a third and accidental spec- 
tacle provokes his most severe distress; an older drinking-compan- 
ion, unrelated to him, but fallen from prosperity, who is begging for 
what he can get from the soldiers. Cambyses fails to understand. 
The Egyptian explains that his own family’s suffering surpasses tears, 
but not his old friend’s. Cambyses recognizes that his enemy has 
wisdom in suffering. He even feels pity. Croesus, present at the test- 
ing of the Egyptian, cries also at the old friend’s fall from fortune, 
so like his own. The three climactic tests of the Egyptian’s soul (the 
daughter, the son, the friend) match Solon’s triple advice to Croesus 
in speech, but are presented mainly in narrative form. Speeches mark 
only the crisis, which is the exchange of messengers, between the 
two kings, in which truth is revealed (3.14.9-10). The use of con- 
trast is an additional feature, well suited to bring an extra dimen- 
sion of meaning to the compressed form. Cambyses’ courtiers reveal 
their own lack of wisdom when they weep for their own sons and 
daughters, paraded along with the royal children, but not for their 
old friend. 

The story of the wife of Intaphernes (3.119) is a variation in a 
similar vein, again mainly presented as narrative report with the cli- 
max in speech. Having arrested her husband for disloyalty and being 


* According to Lang (1984) 36, these patterns are of an oral rather than a rhetor- 
ical origin; for one exception, see Lang (1984) 138 ff. For arguments against the 
influence of formal tragedy: Long (1987) 179-92, Evans (1991) 4-5, and see Ch. 
6 in this volume. 
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about to eliminate the rest of her kin as well, Darius offers her the 
choice of saving just one relative. She reveals unexpected wisdom 
by choosing her brother rather than her husband or sons, explain- 
ing to Darius that she cannot get another brother, but might get 
another husband and children. 

These stories characterize the early parts of Cambyses’ and Darius’ 
reigns. The pattern often incorporates the motif of kings admiring 
the wisdom they receive; thenceforth, Cambyses keeps the defeated 
Egyptian king at his side (3.15.1), in the same way as Cyrus kept 
Croesus (1.88.1) and Cyrus kept the defeated Astyages when he 
showed political wisdom (1.130.3). 

The final word belongs to an anonymous Persian, who decon- 
structs the pattern from the point of view of the wise man, as Xerxes 
deconstructed it from the ruler’s point of view. He advises the Greek 
Thersander about the disaster coming to the Persians. His reason 
for informing the Greek rather than his own high command, who 
are alone in a position to do something about it, is, as he says, that 
disaster cannot be avoided, the wise advisor is never heeded, and 
he is under orders to follow; the worst pain is to know much and 
control nothing (9.16). 

Some of these variations simply reflect the characters involved, 
but others may have greater significance, just as variation in Homer 
is sometimes the key to his meaning. This makes Herodotus’ varia- 
tions as worthy of investigation as the patterns themselves. 


Organization and Function 


The Histories as a whole are structured as a series of units marked 
by framing sentences or their equivalent, set in sequence, one giv- 
ing rise to the next.” These are said to imitate the units of Herodotus’ 
parenthetic kar- sentence structures.*’ His comment about the inabil- 


* Immerwahr (1966) 7, 11-16 on general structure, 52-8 on framed units. These 


units (15), are of ‘every conceivable length’ and there is ‘no hierarchy of major and 
minor’; (61): nothing should be labelled ‘digression’ since this implies lack of impor- 
tance; it is impossible to say that the alleged digression is more or less important 
than other units; only ‘From the purely formal point of view, we can make a dis- 
tinction between shorter and larger units.’ See also Ch. 11 in this volume. 

7” Immerwahr (1966) 47-51: kai- elements enhance the autonomy and separate- 
ness of each unit. Long (1987) 11-14: all ideas are presented as equally important, 
there is little subordination and a lot of conjunction. 
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ity to breed mules in Elis (4.30), which he calls an ‘addition’, actu- 
ally describes his sequential habit.’ The comment arises as an excep- 
tion to his previous comment that mules generally tolerate temperate 
climes. This makes the structure of the work as a whole completely 
different from that of the short story, even though short stories are 
one of the many forms of unit found in the sequence. The short 
story is organic, like Aristotelian porésis, with a clear beginning, mid- 
dle, and end, short enough to be focussed on the ending, and grasped 
in one view. In contrast, the work as a whole has an inorganic, 
archaic structure, a series of units of more or less equal weight, which 
cannot be grasped all at once. The ending is merely the last in the 
series. A form of ring composition could link it to the beginning, 
but it would be difficult to say that it carries the weight of the whole. 

Short stories are nevertheless organized within the larger narra- 
tive according to this sequential habit. They usually have an obvi- 
ous mechanical connection to the preceding narrative. They can 
involve a character of the main story (e.g., stories of advice). The 
connection is often personal in other cases as well.”” Perdiccas’ story 
(8.137-9), Euenius’ story (9.92.2), and Artembares’ story (9.122) arise 
out of the stories of their descendants: Alexander, Deiphonus, and 
Artayctes respectively. Arion’s story (1.23-4) arises out of the men- 
tion of Periander, his patron, in the previous story of the siege of 
Alyattes (1.20, 23-4). Hermotimus is mentioned in the main story 
only in order to tell his own story (8.104—7). 

The sequential impulse is strong. Even those stories out of chrono- 
logical sequence are in structural sequence. Herodotus says that he 
is returning to an earlier point in his narrative when, after com- 
pleting the campaign of Thermopylae, he tells how Demaratus first 
warned the Greeks of the invasion and how the wife of Leonidas 
interpreted his message (7.239). Yet it is linked to the previous unit 
through the immediately preceding reference to Demaratus as advi- 
sor of Xerxes (7.237) and to the dead Leonidas (7.238). 

Stories structure the main story in various ways. They mark the 
completion of stages in the larger careers of the eastern rulers, 


*® Cobet (1971) 45-59 discusses ‘additions’, which Immerwahr (1966) 14 n. 34 
would see merely as further /ogoi in sequence. 

" Immerwahr (1966) 40 sees action and counter-action as the link between major 
units. Gould (1989) 42 points to the importance of personal connections in relat- 


ing one unit to the next. See also the way in which Homer introduces characters: 
Richardson (1990) 36-50. 
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operating in a similar fashion to sections on ethnography and cus- 
toms.” Hermotimus’ story marks the end of the campaign of Salamis 
(8.104—7). Perdiccas’ story marks the Persian offer of terms to the 
Athenians (8.137—9). Stories about diviners mark pauses before bat- 
tles (8.33-7, 9.93-4). Stories of avisteia cluster after battles (9.71-83). 
Artembares’ story marks the work’s final pause (9.122). Short stories 
also frame larger units of narrative. The two stories of Xerxes’ exces- 
sive kindness and cruelty link the beginning and end of his invasion 
(7.27-8, 38-9, 8.118). Demaratus’ story (7.239) marks the end of the 
campaign of Thermopylae and refers back to its beginning. The 
three stories of Xerxes and Masistes, Artayctes and Protesilaus, and 
Artembares and Cyrus at the end of the Histories echo stories from 
the beginning (below pp. 310~15). 

The thematic relation of short stories to their contexts is more 
controversial. Stories are often thematic ‘digressions’ in that they do 
not directly advance the chronological progress of the mainstream 
narrative, but the removal of the stories from Croesus’ career would 
leave the merest skeleton of a narrative— no longer the full-fleshed 
and organic account of the human condition that the short stories 
make it. There are other ways besides in which short stories relate 
thematically to the main story. Those that arise directly from the 
subject matter often comment on it as a result of their placement. 
The advice of Bias/Pittacus (1.27) divides Croesus’ conquest of the 
Greeks in Asia from those Greeks and other nations within the River 
Halys. It is placed here to explain Croesus’ friendship with the Ionian 
islands, the one area of relations with Greeks in which he departs 
from the war-like conquest that surrounds it, and it thus confirms 
by exception his identity as ‘the first who harmed the Greeks’. Solon’s 
advice, which marks the completion of Croesus’ rise to power and 
heralds the loss of his son, his first disaster in his unbroken happi- 
ness, is also of immediate as well as far-reaching thematic relevance 
because Solon focusses on sons as an ingredient of happiness (the sons 
and grandsons of 'Tellos, Cleobis and Biton, the sons of the priest- 
ess). Similarly, the twin dogo: of Athens and Sparta (1.59-68) that her- 
ald Croesus’ aggression against Cyrus and explain why Croesus chose 
to make alliance with Sparta as the most powerful of the Greeks, 
develop political thought about the constitutional sources of the mil- 


“ Immerwahr (1966) 61 f 
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itary power he seeks.*! Even Demaratus’ story (7.239) has a thematic 
function. Herodotus says that his warning provoked the Spartan 
request for the oracle of 7.220. This predicted the death of Leonidas, 
which is the focus of the immediately preceding narrative (7.237-8). 

Some stories that do not obviously contribute to the subject mat- 
ter of the main story have seemed to drift free of their original con- 
nection, to develop their own unrelated themes.’ Those stories that 
have an overt persuasive function within speeches are an interesting 
case."* According to the rules of rhetoric, Leotychides and Socles 
should shape their short stories of Glaucon (6.86) and Cypselus/ 
Periander (5.92) to prove their point. And Leotychides does tell a 
story of failure to return a deposit held on trust that clearly instructs 
his audience to return the hostages that they also hold on trust. But 
the smile of the baby tyrant Cypselus has suggested that his story 
does not entirely prove the thesis that Socles is making about the 
blood-thirsty nature of tyranny."' That may seem unlikely when Solon 
and Bias so neatly tailor their material to their persuasive purpose. 
But the Homeric simile, as it is sometimes understood, might offer 
a parallel for this ‘drift’. 

The other view is that the context alone can explain why Herodotus 
tells a particular story in a particular place, so that there should be a 
relation to the context that goes beyond the merely personal or acci- 
dental starting-point. After all, stories arising through personal con- 
nections do not arise for all individuals, nor, where they do, at their 
first appearance. Herodotus promises to tell the story of Alexander’s 
lineage at his first appearance (5.22), but, in spite of further appear- 
ances, he delays the story until Alexander’s appearance as interme- 
diary between the Persians and Athenians (8.137—9). The reason for 
the delay could be that the story is more appropriate to that par- 
ticular context. 

Finally, one of the possible relations between short story and con- 


text is analogy.” This requires resemblances, e.g., of patterns, between 


" Gray (1997). 

" Gould (1989) 53: some stories have a ‘power and scale and weight’ out of all 
proportion with their alleged explanatory function; also 50-8. Cobet (1972) 140-55 
sees the ‘Novelle’ as integrated into the whole in quite sophisticated ways. 

"This use of the short story is Homeric: Gould (1989) 55-6. 

** Contrast Gray (1996). 

® Bowra (1972) 61-2. 

" Schwabl (1969) 261, 265 on analogy. 
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the narratives. Short stories in which the patterns resemble those of 
the surrounding narrative may act as ‘mirror texts’, which indicate 
how to read the main text. They at least convey a generalizing 
significance, such as ‘Prosperity always leads to ruin.’ The difficulty 
in Herodotus is that resemblances are found throughout his short 
stories and his main story because of his widespread use of patterns. 
There is a question whether similarities between widely separated 
parts of the work convey any greater significance than the sugges- 
tion of the general rule in the particular case. The same applies to 
contrasts between such stories. But analogies or contrasts between 
short stories and their contexts are another matter, more likely to 
have specific local significance. 


Meaning 


The definition of short stories pursued in this chapter suggests a 
technique for the analysis of meaning: to identify the pattern through 
comparison with similar patterns, to consider the narrative shape, 
particularly anticipation and denouement to assess where the mean- 
ing lies, and through this to pursue the question of their relation to 
their contexts—and what follows is the experimental application of 
the technique, focussing on these matters.*’ 


The story of Arion 1.23-4 


The story has been described earlier. Arion’s escape from danger is 
a story in its own right, but the inquiry into it makes it part of the 
larger story of double crisis. Periander is the focus of attention 
throughout since the miracle is reported to him and he conducts the 
inquiry into it. 

The hero’s escape from danger is a common pattern. Some heroes 
use ingenuity and courage. Hegesistratus, the seer of Plataea, escapes 
from danger by acquiring a knife and amputating his own foot while 
imprisoned in the Spartan stocks (9.37). Arion seems to use inge- 
nuity to summon a god to help him escape when he asks permis- 
sion to give a final performance. His dedication at Poseidon’s sanctuary 


" Vansina (1985) 144-6 has guidelines for the interpretation of patterns. 
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at Cape ‘Taenarum (1.24.8) suggests that he at least thought that he 
was saved by divine power. The dolphin is then a divine agent. This 
makes his escape a divine salvation, which has its own special pat- 
tern within stories of escape from danger. More explicitly, Croesus 
shouts out an appeal to Apollo to save him from death and is res- 
cued from his burning pyre through the agency of Apollo’s rain- 
storm because he had pleased the god with his gifts (1.87). In a 
similar manner, Arion performs a song which pleases his god and 
is similarly rescued through the divine agency of the dolphin. His 
performance explains his rescue, as anticipation precedes denoue- 
ment. Apollo of Delphi would be a suitable rescuing god for a poet 
under his protection, and much can be made of his connection with 
dolphins, but it is in Poseidon’s sanctuary that Arion sets up his ded- 
ication, and his connection with dolphins is more obvious. ‘The hymn 
or prayer, followed by the casting of an offering into the sea, is 
found in other appeals to the gods of the sea for protection from 
harm." 

Periander’s inquiry also follows a pattern, which models Herodotean 
inquiry and may have a generalizing significance. Astyages also ques- 
tions the herdsman, as Periander questions the crew, and the herds- 
man’s presence at the court makes Harpagus tell the truth about 
Cyrus for fear of refutation, which is the effect that the appearance 
of Arion also has on the crew (1.117.1-2). Like Periander, Proteus 
questions Paris/Alexander about his possession of Helen and her 
treasure. Paris’ prevarications are refuted by the witness of his run- 
away slaves (2.115), as the information given by the crew is refuted 
by Arion’s appearance. 

Arion’s story arises from the mention of Periander in the previ- 
ous mainstream story of Alyattes’ siege of Miletus (1.20). This link 
is strong because of the inquiring identity that Periander has in both 
stories. His investigation of Arion’s story is parallel to his ‘finding 
out’ and relaying to Thrasybulus the information that allows him to 
deceive Alyattes into giving up the siege. The more important con- 
nection is through a wider analogy. Herodotus presents the story of 
the siege entirely in terms of Alyattes’ divine salvation from disease 


* Polyerates: 3.41; the various appeals to gods of the sea during the storms 
around Euboea: 7.191, 192. 

" Long (1987) 52-3 and Munson (1986) survey the many different interpreta- 
tions of this story and its context; most recently Erbse (1992) 153-6. Mine is a 
summary of what appears in fuller form in Gray (2001). 
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(1.19; 1.22.4) just as he presents Arion’s story in terms of his divine 
salvation from death at sea.” The thematic significance (that men 
suffer from accident and disease, and pirates and a watery grave, 
and that the gods alone can give salvation from these ills) is of 
immense moral significance for the Histories as a whole, as serious 
as the advice of Solon about the human condition. 

The stories herald the entry into history of Croesus (1.26.1}—and 
by analogy prefigure his divine salvation from a different range of 
the disasters that afflict men. Their placement here goes hand in 
hand with their thematic significance. Herodotus also postpones 
Alyattes’ dedication in thanks for his escape from disease (1.25.2), 
which might have completed his story at 1.22.4, until after the com- 
pletion of Arion’s story, which ends with his dedication in thanks 
for his escape from death (1.24.8). The juxtaposition of their dedi- 
cations reinforces the parallel of their divine salvation. Herodotus 
makes Alyattes’ salvation the only real focus of his whole career, 
which spanned 57 years. He mentions other wars (1.16), but the 
siege of Miletus which he inherited from his father at the very begin- 
ning of his rule, is the sole focus because of the salvation that ensued. 
This, along with the development of the analogy with Arion, proves 
Herodotus’ own artistic role in shaping his narrative. 


The revenge of Hermotimus 8.103-7 


The story heralds Xerxes’ withdrawal from Greece. Hermotimus is 
mentioned as secondary escort to Xerxes’ children only in order to 
tell his story. Herodotus indicates at beginning and end (8.103 and 
107.1) that the primary escort was Artemisia. 

The story follows the pattern of the revenge of Astyages (1.119), 
Alexander (5.19-21), and Artayctes (9.116, 120) and endorses the 
inevitability of punishment for injustice, but is uniquely the ‘great- 
est revenge for injustice of those that we know of’.*' The injustice 
that Hermotimus suffers and the revenge that he exacts take the 
particular form of castration, which destroys the reproductive capac- 
ity. Castrated as a child, Hermotimus becomes Xerxes’ honoured 
and trusted court eunuch. Life is not all unfortunate! On business 


® Schwabl (1969) 256-60 notes the parallel. 
*' Long (1987) 126-75, esp. 161 ff. on the patterns of Astyages’ revenge. See also 
Ch. 9 in this volume. 
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one day in Atarneus, Hermotimus finds his castrator. Astyages-like, 
Alexander-like, with a strong variation on the irony that belongs to 
the motif, he invites his oppressor’s family to receive their dues for 
making him such an honoured eunuch. When they arrive, he accuses 
his castrator of making him a ‘nothing’. He says that the gods have 
delivered him into his hands and he forces his victim to cut his four 
sons, who then cut him. There are two potential crises (crime and 
punishment) but the first is not developed, and the emphasis, with 
attendant anticipation, falls heavily on the punishment—although the 
two foci do contrast the Persian view of eunuchs (trusty and hon- 
oured), and the eunuch’s own Greek view (I am a nothing).” 
Herodotus tells this story here because it offers an analogy that 
comments on the context.” Xerxes has burned Attica in revenge for 
their burning of Sardis (8.99.1), but is now in personal danger after 
his defeat at Salamis (8.99.2). Mardonius offers to continue the fight 
while Xerxes withdraws. Artemisia agrees, insisting that Xerxes and 
his household must survive and continue to threaten Greece (8.102.2-3). 
Panionius and Xerxes are of the same character and situation. ‘They 
are both described as ‘unholy’, the castrator in the nature of his 
business (8.105, 106.3), the king for his desecration of Greek shrines 
(8.109.3). Xerxes is concerned for the survival of himself, his sons, 
and his household, which the Greeks might threaten. Panionius and 
his four sons and household are also threatened. But the analogy 
from this point is significantly imperfect and introduces a contrast. 
The gods have not delivered Xerxes and his household into the 
hands of the Greeks, as they delivered Panionius’ household to 
Hermotimus for extermination (8.106.3). The Athenians want to pur- 
sue, but the Lacedaemonians refuse, on the grounds that Xerxes will 
continue to threaten them if he remains in Greece, but will even- 
tually have to fight for his own land if he retreats. Themistocles, in 
pursuit of his own interests, tells the disappointed Athenians that 
their achievements have so far been the work of the gods and heroes, 
who refused to let one such impious man rule both Europe and Asia 
(8.108-9). The gods have allowed his defeat, but do not allow the 


* His description as a ‘gift? confirms that he is a ‘thing’: 8.105.2. See Dewald 
(1987) 23-5 on ‘otherness’. 

* Immerwahr (1966) 284-5 believes that the analogy is with Xerxes’ revenge on 
Athens, but he notes Xerxes’ fear for his sons. Cf. Erbse (1992) 94 f.: he enters 
into history to illustrate the Herodotean principle of balance. 
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elimination of his household and the end of his rule of Asia. ‘The 
concept of limit is of course central to the thought of the Histories. 


Xerxes/ Artaycles/ Artembares 9.107-22 


The three stories mark pauses and conclude the various parts of the 
main story. Herodotus leaves the Greeks sailing for the Hellespont 
bridge after Mycale and follows the Persians retreating to Sardis. He 
highlights one incident. The king’s brother Masistes is attacked when 
he castigates the commander of Mycale for ruining ‘the king’s house’. 
He is saved by a Greek (9.107), whom Xerxes rewards with the 
province of Cilicia. The mention of Xerxes’ gratitude for the preser- 
vation of the brother who is so concerned for the royal household, 
and of the arrival of the army in Sardis, gives rise to the first story, 
set in Sardis, of Xerxes’ own destruction of this same brother and 
his household (9.108-13). Herodotus then returns to the Greeks, who 
find the Hellespont bridge destroyed. ‘Their subsequent siege of Sestus 
involves the governor of the region, Artayctes, who gives rise to the 
second story, which begins with his crime in robbing and desecrat- 
ing the ‘house’ of Protesilaus (9.116). The story of his punishment 
ends the siege (9.120). Then the Greeks return to Greece and after 
the close of events for that year, Artayctes’ story gives rise to the 
final story of his ancestor Artembares, which closes the Histories. 
Analogies have been found to suggest thematic connections between 
these closing stories and the beginning of the Histories, and to create 
a structural frame around the entire work or substantial parts of it.* 


Xerxes and Masistes 


Herodotus calls this story ‘the lust (eras) of Xerxes and the death of 
Masistes’ (9.113). Xerxes was last seen fleeing the destruction of his 
household. Here he destroys his brother’s household through his lust, 
which frames the story (9.108.1, 113.2). There is a directional marker 
confirming the movement (9.109.2: Masistes’ daughter was doomed 
to bring ruin to her and her whole house). Xerxes’ murder of the brother 


* Moles (1996) 271-84 gives a good recent reading of all three stories. Sce also: 
Ayo (1984), Boedeker (1988), Herington (1991a), Erbse (1992), Dewald (1997) and 
Ch. 24 in this volume. But there is always more to say... 

» See also Chs. 9, pp. 207-8 and 10, pp. 230-2 in this volume. 
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for whose preservation he gave reward in the preceding story makes 
it a pattern of reversal, like those that afflict Croesus and Adrastus 
and many others. This main reversal is the result of other reversals: 
Xerxes does not use violence (bia) against Masistes’ wife because he 
respects Masistes, and she knows that she can resist Xerxes without 
fear of violence for the same reason (9.108.1), but due to a sequence 
of unexpected outcomes she receives the most monstrous violence 
from Xerxes’ wife (9.112). 

The patterned action that produces the reversal is the unwelcome 
obligation, caused by lust and creating a rift between two bonded 
men. It also shapes the story of Ariston’s lust (erds) for his friend’s 
wife (6.62). Ariston has his friend swear an oath that they will give 
each other anything they want. He meets his friend’s request, then 
demands his friend’s wife, and he is bound to give her because he 
is under oath. Sometimes the erds is latent. Democedes makes Queen 
Atossa swear an oath to give him in return for his medical treat- 
ment whatever he asks, but adds that this will not make her blush 
(3.133). His proviso suggests that erés was the usual driving force in 
the pattern. He lusts himself for his home in Croton, and his rift is 
with King Darius. 

Xerxes’ story uses this pattern to create an incremental triple series 
of crises, where each is linked to the next through the unexpected 
outcomes of his gift-giving, which was part of the normal royal 
Persian protocol (9.107.3, 9.116.2), and the ultimate crisis is the break 
between the brothers. In the first two crises Xerxes is bound to give 
two women whatever they want. He has to give his mistress Artaynte 
the cloak because he has sworn on oath to give her whatever she 
wants as repayment for her services (9.109.2). This leads Amestris 
to detect his infidelity. He then has to give Masistes’ wife to Amestris 
because of the requirement of custom (the equivalent of the pattern’s 
more usual oath) to meet all requests on the royal feast-day (9.110.2- 
111.1). Amestris will mutilate her in revenge and her mutilation 
will lead Masistes to rebel. In the third and ultimate crisis, which 
varies the motif and puts the unwanted obligation back on his 
brother, Xerxes tries to force Masistes to accept the gift of another 
wife (his daughter) that will save his house, but fails, making him 
declare that he will teach Masistes ‘how to accept gifts’ and leading 
to the destruction of Masistes, his sons, and his army in civil war. 
Direct speech underlines this major crisis, the confrontation with his 
brother, and the anticipation has been long indeed. The earlier crises 
are marked by mixtures of direct and indirect speech. 
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The other pattern in the story is the contravention of nomos through 
lust, found also in the story of Candaules at the beginning of the 
work. Xerxes contravenes the laws of marriage, first through his 
infidelity, then in organizing his son’s marriage to give him access 
to women, then in being obliged to request a further contravention 
in the form of Masistes’ divorce from a virtuous wife and mother 
(9.108.1, 111.2-4). He struggles against the outcomes of these trans- 
gressions, as does Masistes, here taking on the role of Gyges in the 
earlier story, but the ruin is unavoidable. 

The story generalizes the human condition, in which men achieve 
the opposite of what they intend, but this particular reversal is an 
appropriate final image of Xerxes at the end of the Histories, because 
it offers a domestic reversal to parallel his reversal in military affairs, 
about which the reader has been reminded in the introduction to 
the story, in the mention of the retreat from Salamis (9.107.3). His 
concern with the survival of his household during that earlier with- 
drawal prefigures his concern for his brother that also introduces this 
story. The other patterns may suggest other analogies. The analogy 
of the contravention of nomos through lust in Candaules’ story could 
link the end of the work to its earlier parts. Yet the similarity of the 
pattern of the unwelcome obligation in Ariston’s story has provoked 
no similar link. These analogies may show nothing more than the 
generalizing tendency at work. The story of Cyrus which subse- 
quently endorses the virtue of the hard life of leadership could be 
commenting on Xerxes’ decline from this standard, as seen perhaps 
in his slavish subjection to women. His mother already had ‘entire 
power’ to influence his original appointment as king in the struggle 
between two sets of royal brothers (7.2—3). But the decline is not 
apparent in Masistes. He is faithful to his wife, a good father, a suc- 
cessful soldier and leader whom the Bactrians and Sacians love 
(9.113.2). Xerxes recognizes his virtues (9.111.2). The continuing exis- 
tence of this moral Persian reduces the power of the connection with 
the story of Cyrus. It is notable too that, though they stem from 
lust, Xerxes achieves his disastrous outcomes through the perfectly 
honourable royal custom of repaying service and bestowing favour, 
which Darius had operated to such good effect with Syloson and 
Zopyrus (3.140, 160). 
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Artayctes and Protesilaus 


The story follows the pattern of revenge for contravention of nomos, 
told in two parts within the siege of Sestus: crime (9.116) and pun- 
ishment (9.120). 

The crime and the punishment are marked by passages of direct 
speech, preceding rapid and brief denouement. Artayctes deceives 
Xerxes into giving him the shrine of the hero Protesilaus, on the 
grounds that it is the mere house of a mere man who was put to 
death justly for campaigning against Asia. He argues that its seizure 
will deter others (cf. 7.5.2). He then takes the shrine, plunders its 
treasures, and uses it as a house, sowing the fields, having sex in it. 
He suffers military defeat and, in the main crisis, in chains he rec- 
ognizes that the dead hero has power from beyond the grave to 
punish his transgression. He is unable to persuade the Greeks to 
accept restoration or recompense in spite of his speech of appeal. 
They crucify him and kill his son. 

The story shows again that the gods deliver wrongdoers into the 
hands of their enemies in order to punish injustice. Other stories 
also show that some crimes do not allow restoration or compensa- 
tion. Glaucon deceives his creditors, and is punished by the god 
whose oath he swore in spite of restoration (6.86). Xerxes desecrated 
Athenian shrines and then offered restoration and compensation. The 
Athenians preferred then, as Xanthippus and the Greeks prefer now, 
to avenge the heroes rather than agree with the desecrator (8.140—4). 

The story has analogies throughout the work, but in the context 
of the final act of counter-hostilities against the Persians, this par- 
ticular version suggests, even as the work finds its closure, that the 
conflict which has been its theme will not find closure, because the 
crimes committed can never be recompensed. There may be an anal- 
ogy with the beginning of the work. The revenge that the Athenians 
and their allies take is for the desecration of the shrine of Protesilaus, 
who first campaigned against Asia in the earliest stage of the conflict. 
The early conflict was marked by the theft of women and refusals 
to restore or compensate for them (1.1~4). In the first crisis, Artayctes’ 
story replaces the theft of women with the theft of the treasures 
of a shrine from a hero of that earlier period. And in the second 
crisis, though he now tries to restore and compensate for what he 
took, the Greeks refuse it, as they and their enemies did in the 
proem. The story might also show the further decline of Persian 
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morality, in contrast to the ideal that Cyrus is shortly to offer in his 
story (see below). It certainly resolves the theme of geographic trans- 
gression. Artayctes commits the crime as Xerxes marches on Athens 
and is crucified at the place of his crossing of the Hellespont. In 
what may also be an implicit analogy, the revenge taken in allied 
territory for allied gods foreshadows the Delian League’s campaign 
of revenge against Persia. 


Artembares and Cyrus 


Herodotus closes his work with a wise advisor story, the last in a 
long sequence. Artembares gives advice to the Persians who pass it 
on to Cyrus, the architect of their first and perhaps greatest expan- 
sion. The story arises from the previous story of his descendant, 
Artayctes. Cyrus is an undefeated and victorious king who turns out 
to be a wise man, and Artembares and the Persians prove unwise. 
The parallel is the advice of the foolish Lampon of Aegina to the 
wise Spartan regent Pausanias (9.79). The unwise advisors in both 
stories praise the victorious king and suggest how this praise can be 
increased. Lampon says that mutilation of Mardonius will increase 
the already great glory of Pausanias; Artembares advises that the 
possession of a finer land would make the Persians even more admired. 
Just as Pausanias sees that this would extinguish even his present 
reputation, so Cyrus sees that would extinguish their present power. 

The epilogue contradicts the earlier story in which Cyrus puts a 
choice in front of his Persians—to work the land all their lives or 
feast in luxury (1.126). He uses their preference for the soft life there 
to motivate them to rise against the Medes and set out on the path 
to empire. Perhaps he cheated them. Certainly, this episode serves 
a different purpose and points to the importance of context in shap- 
ing short stories in general.” 

The pattern of the wise advisor has always been about choice. 
Here Cyrus offers his Persians a free choice that is no choice: to 
live in a fair and productive land and be subjected and enslaved by 


** Herodotus has no qualms about consistency. His stories are strongly contex- 
tual, Thomson (1935) 199-207 notes that Herodotus’ amalgamation of originally 
distinct stories produces inconsistencies of character. Edmunds (1997) 421 f£ explains 
Homer's two different versions of Hephaestus’ fall in terms of context. 
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others, or to live in a rough and unproductive land as warrior rulers 
of others. The Persians make the right choice. They accept that 
empires rise from rough lands because of need for the products of 
others, and conquer those who are too busy working the land to 
practice the lives of soldiers.°’ The story could contrast their origi- 
nal wise choice with the characters and behaviours shown by Xerxes 
and Artayctes in the other two stories. But the Persian kings who 
followed Cyrus never did really abandon this original choice.” ‘The 
story may warn imperial Athenians,” but this political advice from 
the ruler who first developed the Eastern Empire, is an appropriate 
comment on its primary context, which is as an ending for a work 
that has written the history of this empire and confirmed through 
analogies the issues which are here addressed.” 

The meanings and functions of short stories in Herodotus need 
careful analysis. They structure the work and address serious themes, 
both in their own right and in relation to other narratives, which 
they interpret. Their variations on patterns combine the universal 
with the particular in history. 


Transmission and Truth 


Once upon a time, short stories were discarded from the Histories as 
entertaining digressions devoid of historical truth.°! But Arion’s divine 
salvation is a truth of a different kind, and no more fabulous than 


7% Evans (1991) 38 f.: the original imperial impulse or nomos of Persia. 

“The Persians do acquire wealth: 7.190. Feasting becomes part of their life: 
9.82. Yet they do not apparently abandon their ‘rough land’: 1.71. The course of 
the Persian Wars shows that they do not abandon the warrior life or become slaves 
to others. Mardonius still prefers fighting to soft-living ‘diplomacy’: 9.41, Xerxes 
still honours good warriors: 7.238. 

” For this approach to Herodotus, see Raaflaub (1987) and Moles (1996). 

’ For example, Solon asserts with Cyrus that the one land cannot produce all 
goods; 1.32.8. Demaratus asserts that poverty is likely to turn people toward mili- 
tary skill as the only means to ward off poverty and enslavement: 7.102.1. Subsequently, 
Thucydides’ Corinthians emphasize the importance of toil in the imperial ethos of 
constant achievement of the Athenians: 1.70.8. Pericles emphasizes toil as the price 
that they must pay for the honour of rule: 2.63.1. 

*' Mure (1853) 457, 461 for the old view, stories as amusements for those 
readers who had no heart for the graver realities of political history and as relief 
of the main narrative. De Ste. Croix (1977) 135 (and Erbse (1992) 92) quote Gibbon, 
that Herodotus writes sometimes for children, sometimes for philosophers. 
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Croesus’ salvation in the ‘mainstream’. Once upon a time too, the 
‘historical’ core within the short story was separated out from the 
‘folktale’ elements. The separation is still tempting where stories are 
the earliest evidence for important events—such as the rise of Peisis- 
tratus to tyrannical power. But these are patterned in the same way 
as the more fabulous, in detail as well as in the round, and that 
makes the isolation of ‘facts’ impossible.’ The same applies to pat- 
terns in the mainstream of the Histores. 

Short stories have since been accepted in their entirety as tradi- 
tional truths about the past of the cultures in which they were 
shaped." Or the truths that Herodotus shaped, as Geschichtsschreiber 
rather than Geschichten-Erzahler.™ Or the lies he told.” There is a 
need for more analysis of the relationship between the writer and 
his traditions.” It is characteristic of oral tradition that it develops 
existing stories to reflect contemporary concerns. ‘Improvisation on 
an existing stock of images and forms is the hallmark of fictional 
narrative of all sorts.” “Che old fables reassemble about some new 
point of attraction... Such adaptation is also characteristic of the 
written historical record and of short stories in Herodotus. ‘The ques- 
tion of the extent of his adaptation remains open, though the study 
of oral traditions in other societies illuminates the task, as does the 
study of the modern short story. 

The most attractive and positive assessment of the storytelling style 
of history as it now stands in Herodotus’ text is that it is more 
thought-provoking than nineteenth century analysis: ‘Herodotus’ con- 
ception of historical thought as embodied in traditional stories “raises 
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(rather than lowers) the level of reasoning [required of the reader]”. 


"Gray (1997) on the history behind the story of the rise of Peisistratus. In gen- 
eral for this problem, see Ch. 5, pp. 110-16 in this volume. 

® Arion’s story could be accepted for example as the genuine traditions of the 
Lesbians and Corinthians: 1.23. ‘Thomson (1935) saw that audiences determined 
the content of stories. 

™ Erbse (1992) vii and passim. Schwabl (1969). 

® Fehling (1971) 1989 believed that Herodotus falsified his traditions. Erbse (1991) 
and Fowler (1996) partially accept his thesis, Erbse as a device to distance Herodotus 
from ‘the unbelievable’, Fowler as the product of his mentality. 

*© "Thomas (1989, 1996). 

*? Vansina (1985) 12. 

"Thomson (1935) 167; also 20. 

® Gould (1989) 41 paraphrases Redfield in Arethusa (1987) 252. [bid., ch. 6 on 
the business of the story-teller and reactions to it. 
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The continuing debate about the meaning of Herodotus’ short sto- 
ries proves that this view is correct. The technique of analysis here 
proposed, in terms of story patterns and narrative art, is a systematic 
way of revealing their meaning. 


THE HISTORICAL METHOD 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
HERODOTUS AND THE PAST 


Hans van Wees 


Herodotus’ interest in the past knew no limits. His investigations 
went back to the first known human, Min, who ruled Egypt some 
11,500 years before the Persian War (2.142.1-3), and beyond him 
to the birth of the oldest gods another 5,500 years earlier (2.43.4, 
145.2). They extended to the furthest boundaries of the known world, 
taking in the origins and achievements of all major nations along 
the way. Some readers see these accounts as mere digressions, enter- 
taining but barely relevant, from the ‘real’ subject of the Histories, 
the Persian War. This badly underestimates the scope of Herodotus’ 
ambitions, as set out in his preface: 


Herodotus of Halicarnassus hereby makes public the result of his inves- 
tigations, so that the achievements of mankind may not be wiped out 
by time, and so that great and astounding deeds, some accomplished 
by Greeks, some by barbarians, may not be without fame--among 
other things, the reason why they waged war against one another. 


His record of ‘the achievements of mankind’ (la genomena ex anthrépon: 
‘the things brought about by human beings’) included all of mankind 
and all of the past. The war between Greeks and barbarians was 
the end, not the whole, of this story. Since Herodotus artfully strung 
together histories and ethnographies of the world’s nations along the 
thread provided by the story of the origins of this great war, his 
accounts of Egyptians, Scythians, and many other peoples did indeed 
take the form of digressions—but in substance they were an integral 
part of what the Histores were intended to be: a universal history of 
the human race.' 


' So Lateiner (1989) 14-15, 217; Waters (1985) 23 (contra 47, 55); Fornara (197 la) 
1, 32-5. More often, it is assumed that the Histories were essentially a history of 
the Persian empire, which ‘swelled into a universal history’ (Fornara (1983) 32), not 
by design, but as a side-eflect of tracing the empire’s expansion: so e.g., Myres 
(1953) 60-1; Immerwahr (1966) 17-45; Cobet (1971); Gould (1989) 1, 86; Luce 
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Herodotus’ sheer ambition extended not only to the scope of his 
work but also to its intended audience. The wish expressed in the 
preface, that the events of the past should ‘not be wiped out by 
time’, implies that this work of history was compiled for posterity, 
not just for the entertainment or education of contemporary audi- 
ences. Herodotus’ frequent use of the phrase ‘until my time’ (es eme), 
instead of simply ‘until now’, confirms that he was writing with an 
eye on later generations. He sought to create ‘a possession for all 
time’, just as Thucydides did, although presumably he would have 
rejected Thucydides’ opinion that this mission was incompatible with 
storytelling and ‘competition for an immediate audience’.” 

The main purpose of the Histories was, still according to the pref- 
ace, to record great achievements and bestow fame. Herodotus here 
made himself sound more like an epic poet glorifying the deeds of 
heroes than a historian reconstructing and analysing the past. Yet 
he advertised his knowledge of the past as derived from ‘investiga- 
tion’ (histoné), aligning himself with contemporary intellectuals rather 
than traditional poets whose knowledge was supposedly divinely 
inspired. Herodotus is admittedly willing to tell stories regardless of 
their reliability, which may seem at odds with the insistence of his- 
torians from ‘Thucydides onwards on finding out ‘what really hap- 
pened’, but the contrast should not be overstated. Herodotus dealt 
mostly with oral traditions at least a generation old and extending 
into the realm of myth, so that he often felt unable to establish the 
facts and could do no better than repeat what he had been told, 
while keeping his critical distance~-he concluded his first story with 
the words: ‘I am not going to say whether these things happened 
in this way or in some other manner’ (1.5). Whenever he felt that 
his evidence was reliable enough, however, Herodotus, no less than 


(1997) 15-18; Romm (1998) 26. Although the Histories were organized around the 
history of the Persian empire, the preface and the sheer scale of the ‘digressions’ 
show that they were not intended merely as a history of the Persian empire. For the 
debate about the ‘unity’ of the Histories, see also Ch. 11, this volume; for a detailed 
analysis of Herodotus’ preface, see Ch. 1, this volume. 

* Thue. 1.22.4. See also Ch. 4, pp. 91-4; Ch. 12, p. 283, this volume. Moles 
(1996) 278-9, notes the address to a future audience in Herodotus’ remark about 
cities ‘which were great in my day’ (1.5.4); Fowler (1996) notes that there is no evi- 
dence for es eme in the work of Herodotus’ contemporaries (73; cf. 76-7); also Bichler 
and Rollinger (2000) 15. Fornara (1971la) 60-1, 66, Gould (1989) 119-20, and 
Thomas (2000) 249-69, all stress the role of the immediate audience. 
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any of his successors, tried to find the ‘truth’ about the past.’ There 
may have been a good deal of the poet and story-teller in him, but 
Herodotus was above all a historian insofar as his main concern was 
to make his record of the past as accurate as possible.’ 

Not everything that happened in the past was equally worth putting 
on record. Herodotus skipped whole stretches of the past deemed 
insufficiently ‘great and astounding’, including most of Cyrus’ cam- 
paigns of conquest (1.177) and the first 11,000 years of Egyptian his- 
tory (2.101.1). He made special note of such things as the world’s 
greatest monument after the pyramids and ziggurats (Alyattes’ tomb, 
1.93.2), ‘the mightiest battle between barbarians’ (Persians and Mas- 
sagetai, 1.214.1), and the longest-ever siege (of Ashdod, 29 years, 
2.157). Among the more surprising entries were castration of a man 
and his four sons as ‘the greatest of all known acts of vengeance’ 
(8.105.1) and cutting off one’s own foot as ‘the greatest of all known 
deeds of bravery’ (9.37.2). Herodotus pulled out all the stops for the 
culmination of his story: the Persian army of record-breaking pro- 
portions which marched against Greece. 


This was by far the greatest of all known military expeditions, so much 
so that by comparison the expeditions of Darius against the Scythians, 
or the Scythians in pursuit of the Cimmerians ..., or the sons of Atreus 
against ‘Troy, or the Mysians and Teucrians before the Trojan War... 
were nothing. All these expeditions and all the others that took place 
put together were still not equal to this single one. (7.20.2-21.1) 


Very much in the same vein, Thucydides felt the need to argue at 
length that ‘his’ war in turn was superior to the Persian War and 
all that had gone before. By the next generation, ‘great expenditures 
and great dangers’ had become canonical criteria of historical impor- 
tance, to the point that a historian might feel the need to apologize 


* Dewald (1987) 151, 173: on 41 occasions Herodotus denied the truth of what 
he reported: ‘much of his energy as a critic goes into emphasizing the serious lim- 
itations of his data’. See also Ch. 15, this volume, and Thomas (2000) 228-35. 
Intellectual context: Ch. 7, this volume. 

* Herodotus displays a ‘dizzy combination of narrative, storytelling and the use 
of deductive proof’: Thomas (2000) 175; also ibid., 168-75, 190-200, 217-18, 
267-71; Lateiner (1989); Hunter (1982); sce also Ch. 1, pp. 13-19, this volume. As 
is often pointed out, there is a great difference between ancient and modern stan- 
dards of proof, plausibility, and acceptable invention, but this does not affect the 
essential point that Herodotus strove for accuracy by the standards of his time. 
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for including material that did not quite meet these standards (Xeno- 
phon, Hellenica 5.1.4).° 

The Histories, however, were much more than a list of world 
records. Herodotus’ generous definition of his subject as ‘the achieve- 
ments of mankind’ allowed him to range exceptionally widely in past 
and present. Three historical topics stand out as of special significance 
to him: the origins of communities and customs, the rise and fall of 
powers, and the causes of wars. 


Deep roots: the question of origins 


An interest in origins is perhaps the most obvious motive for inves- 
tigating the distant past, and Greeks had been reciting genealogies 
and telling migration stories long before Herodotus.” It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the Histones often elaborated on the descent or 
geographical origins of individuals and nations. The very first bit of 
historical information offered by Herodotus was, as it happens, that 
the Phoenicians were migrants ‘from the so-called Red Sea’ (1.1.1). 
His concerns, however, went beyond compiling folk histories of ori- 
gins. Much of his material seems calculated to challenge the sort of 
ideas about the Greeks’ common roots and identity expressed in the 
Histories by an Athenian who defines “Greekness’ as ‘having the same 
blood and the same language and common shrines and sacrifices, 
as well as similar customs’.’ 

Taking ‘similar customs’ first, the audience was soon disabused 
of any notion that these were originally or exclusively Greek. Trading 
in the market-place was thought of as a typical Greek activity 
(1.153.1-2), but it was the Lydians who were ‘the first of all people 
we know to strike and use gold and silver coins, and also the first 
to become retail traders’ (1.94.1). The Greeks were particularly proud 


> Cf. Xenophon, Hellenica 2.3.56, 2.4.27. Thucydides’ (implicit) use of these cri- 
teria: 1.1-21. 

® See esp. Fornara (1983) 4-23; Hornblower (1994) 9-15. 

’ 8.144.2; as Harrison (2000b) 212-15 points out, the speaker here claims only 
distinctive common religious rites for the Greeks, but other passages make clear that 
there are supposed to be distinctive Greek gods also (4,108.2; 5.49.3, 92.5; 9.90.2). 
Greek ‘ethnic identity’: Hall (1997). Herodotus’ questioning attitude: Thomas (2000) 
102-34; Hunter (1982) 74-92. 
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of their characteristic armour, weapons, and tactics, yet not only was 
the invention of shields and helmets attributed to the Egyptians 
(4.180.4), but some of the things that made Greek military equip- 
ment distinctive—helmet crests, shield emblems and shield handles— 
were credited to the Carians (1.171.4). The first to divide armies 
into heavy infantry, light infantry, and cavalry in the classical Greek 
manner was a king of the Medes (1.103.1). All but one of the games 
played by the Greeks were borrowed from Lydia (1.94.2~3), while 
the four-horse chariot, used in the most prestigious of Greek sport- 
ing competitions, came from Libya (4.189.3). Herodotus argued at 
length that writing was introduced into Greece by Phoenician immi- 
grants, along with ‘many forms of learning’ (5.58-61); in this light, 
his earlier remark that one of the Seven Sages, Thales, was ‘a 
Phoenician by distant descent’ (1.170.3) emerges as more significant 
than it may seem. He noted that astrology and geometry and the 
art of singing all originated in Egypt (2.79, 82.1, 109.3). The Greek 
system of measuring time was devised by Egyptians (2.4.1) and 
Babylonians (2.109.3). 

Customs peculiar to the major Greek cities were revealed as equally 
unoriginal. The ‘Ionian’ style of dress adopted by Athenian women 
was in fact Carian (5.88.1), while the dress and aegis worn by Athens’ 
patron goddess were Libyan (4.189.1-2). The Athenians might pride 
themselves on being ‘the first of the Greeks’ to represent the god 
Hermes with erect phallus, but ultimately they were only copying 
the Pelasgians (2.51.1). More significantly, the Persians seriously con- 
sidered the institution of democracy, more than a decade before 
Cleisthenes introduced it in Athens (3.80-2; cf. 6.43.3). Not even 
Sparta’s customs were unique: some were shared with Persians (6.59), 
others with Egyptians (6.60), and the spectacular royal funeral rites 
had parallels among most ‘barbarians in Asia’ (6.58.2). 

Herodotus demolished any suggestion that the ‘common shrines 
and sacrifices’ of the Greeks were native. He argued that the iden- 
tities of all Greek gods were learnt from barbarians, primarily from 
the Egyptians (2.50.1), and that it was at most 400 years ago that 
the Greeks had acquired detailed knowledge of the pantheon—like 
‘yesterday or the day before’ (2.53.1). Altars, temples, statues, images 
carved in stone (2.4.2), religious festivals and processions (2.58), the 
taboo on sex in sanctuaries (2.64.1), and the doctrine of reincarna- 
tion (2.123.2—3) were all invented by the Egyptians. Even the cries 
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uttered at sacrifices were not spontaneous but a custom learnt abroad, 
from the Libyans (4.189.3)." As for the Greek language, it had devel- 
oped from a ‘barbarian tongue’ spoken by the Greeks’ ancestors 
(1.57) and even the latter was not the earliest known language. This, 
research had shown, was Phrygian (2.2). 

Most remarkable perhaps was Herodotus’ attitude towards ‘hav- 
ing the same blood’. He seized several opportunities to demonstrate 
that prominent Greek families and entire ‘ethnic’ groups were of 
non-Greek descent. All of Greece, he noted repeatedly, was origi- 
nally inhabited by a barbarian people called the Pelasgians, and those 
Greek nations who prided themselves on always having lived in the 
same place—-the Athenians and Arcadians, above all--were thus 
direct descendants of these barbarians.’ ‘The Pelasgian inhabitants of 
Athens were originally called Cranaans, and only later became 
‘Athenians’, then finally ‘Ionians’ (8.44.2). It was not until this last 
stage that they ‘split off’ from the Pelasgians, adopted a new iden- 
tity and language, and first became Greeks (1.57.3). Even then some 
Pelasgians within Athenian territory continued to maintain their orig- 
inal ethnic identity, until eventually they were forced to emigrate.'” 
No less striking was Herodotus’ take on the ethnic origins of Athens’ 
most celebrated political heroes, the tyrant-slayers Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, who belonged to a clan called the Gephyraeans. He 
went so far as to reject out of hand the clan’s own story that they 
were of Eretrian origin: ‘as I have found by inquiry, they were 
Phoenicians’ (5.57.1). 

There was no such uncertainty about the Spartans and the other 
Dorians who had been ‘a Greek people’ from the start (1.56.2), and 
Herodotus traced the ancestry of the Spartan kings back to Heracles, 
the greatest Greek hero, as was conventional (7.204, 208.1, 8.131.2). 
Yet in an extraordinary passage he announced that, going further 
back in time, ‘the kings of the Dorians’ had been Greeks only ‘up 
to Perseus, son of Danae’, ruler of Argos: 


I said ‘up to Perseus’, and did not take it further back for the fol- 
lowing reason: no name is known for a mortal father for Perseus. . . 


® See further Harrison (2000b) 208-22, 251-64; see also Chs. 8 and 18, this 
volume. 

* 1.56-8, 2.51-2, 2.171, 6.136-8, 8.44; cf. 8.73. Hall (1997) 51, 72; Thomas 
(2000) 117-22. 

1.57, 2.51, 6.137-8; cf. 4.145. 
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Thus I used the right phrase and correctly said ‘up to Perseus’. If one 
lists the paternal ancestors of Danae, daughter of Acrisius, one will 
find that the leaders of the Dorians are Egyptians by direct descent... . 
Why and how, as Egyptians, they acquired the kingships of the Dorians, 


I will leave out.'! 


To complicate matters, he also cited the Persian belief that Perseus 
was originally an Assyrian, not an Egyptian, and that his son was 
the ancestor of the Persian people (6.54, 7.150.2). 

If such comments tended to raise questions about the significance 
of Greek ‘blood’, Herodotus was openly scathing about the ‘very 
foolish’ claims of certain cities in Asia Minor to be of ‘nobler’ and 
purer Ionian descent than others. A large proportion of the original 
settlers, he said, in fact consisted of other Greek and non-Greek 
groups, and even the Ionians among them had taken barbarian wives 
and barbarian kings (1.146-7). A little later, he mocked the habit of 
the Greeks of tracing their ancestry back to a god or hero over as 
few as sixteen generations, when in Egypt there had been 345 human 
generations without any divine or heroic connection (2.143). The 
audience was surely meant to infer that the Greeks’ ultimate origins 
were not only more mixed but lay much further back than they had 
realized. 

Contemporary audiences were almost certainly more open towards 
such ideas than some of Herodotus’ later critics proved to be: Plutarch 
was almost apoplectic when he repeated some of the above points 
in his treatise On The Malice of Herodotus (esp. 13-15, 23). But even 
broad-minded intellectuals of the late fifth century apparently refused 
to believe that the Persians had contemplated a democratic govern- 
ment before the Athenians did (3.80.1; 6.43.3), and we should not 
underestimate just how radical some of Herodotus’ ideas were.'* 

The Histones were certainly not always so critical. Herodotus often 
enough appears to have simply repeated the genealogies, founding 
legends, and stories of origins that were presented to him, without 
making a point of challenging their validity. But the cumulative effect 
of the many passages which attribute non-Greek origins to Greek 


'! 6.53, 55. This is a particularly striking claim because Herodotus elsewhere 
accepts the more conventional idea that these Egyptian rulers imposed themselves 
on pre-Dorian, Pelasgian populations: 2.171. (Lateiner (1989) 100 suggests that 
Herodotus is mocking the genealogy.) 

'* See Chs. | and 15, this volume, for Herodotus’ self-consciously polemic pose. 
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communities, customs and heroes, combined with an occasional out- 
spoken polemic, leaves little doubt that one of Herodotus’ aims in 
investigating origins was to prove a point which he made in his open- 
ing discussion of the Greeks as a nation: that they were once ‘weak’ 
and grew in numbers and power only because their ranks were 
swelled by ‘Pelasgians and numerous other barbarian peoples’ (1.58). 


Lost empires: the rise and fall of powers 


The changeability of fortune was a favourite topic of Greek moral 
discourse, and it has a prominent place in the Histories, most famously 
in their lengthy re-telling of the popular stories of how King Croesus 
of Lydia and the tyrant Polycrates of Samos fell from grace. Herodotus 
extended this interest to the changing fortunes of entire political com- 
munities, which he felt was an important enough theme in his work 
to be highlighted at the outset: 


I shall move on with my story, touching equally upon small and great 
cities of mankind. For those which were great in the old days have in 
most cases become small, and those which were great in my day had 
been small in the past. (1.5.3-4) 


The Histories happily drew moral lessons on the subject, sometimes 
blatantly, as in the stories already cited, and sometimes more sub- 
tly."* The observation that the ‘notable’ Egyptian city Anthylla had 
ever since the Persian conquest been reduced to paying for ‘the 
footwear of the wife of whoever rules Egypt at the time’ (2.98.1) was 
immediately followed by an account of the country’s long and glo- 
rious history; the poignant juxtaposition was no doubt deliberate. 
Herodotus, however, went beyond mere moralizing and made an 
effort to establish the precise extent and duration of the ‘leadership’ 
(arkhé or hégemonia) of the great powers of the past.'* 


" See Ch. 9, pp. 217-24; Ch. 13, pp. 296-8; Ch. 23, pp. 524-8 (Polycrates); 
and Ch. 24, pp. 553-9 (Persian empire), this volume. 

'* Evans (1991) 144: Herodotus was ‘the first historian to articulate the idea of 
the succession of empires’. The modern distinction between arkhé as ‘empire’ and 
hégemonia as ‘hegemony’ is not made by Herodotus, who uses the terms as syn- 
onyms: e.g., Persian ‘rule’ is Aégemonia in 3.65.6, arkhé in 3.73.1-2. See also below, 
n. 44. 
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Table: Herodotus’ chronology of the rise and fall of empires 


Egypt Lower Asia Upper Asia Greece Modern 
(west of (east of dates 
R. Halys) R. Halys) 

330 generations Births of Dionysus 

(2.100), 11,000 years and Heracles, 1,000 

(ef. 2.142), from Min and 900 years, 

to Moeris, ‘less than respectively, before until c. 

900 years’ ago (2.13) Herodotus (2.145) 1300 BC 


Sesostris (2.103 10): conquest of Ethiopia, Asia, and Scythia 
Pheros (2.111) 


Proteus (2.112) Heraclid Assyrian rule “Trojan war: 
dynasty of 22 for 520) years ‘800 years before from e. 
generations, 305 (1.93) my time’ (2.145) 1225 BC 
ous. (1.7) 
Rhampsinitus (2.121) Rulers include: 
Cheops (50 yrs., Sardanapallus 
2.127) (2.150) 
Chephren (56 yrs, 
2.127) 
Myeerinus (2.129) Hesiod & Homer ‘no 
Asychis (2.136) more than 400 years’ 
Anysis (2,137) before Herodotus 
Sabacos (50 yrs, (2.53) c. 825 BC 
2.137) Sanacheribus 
Sethos (2.141) (2.141) 
[Saite] dynasty Mermnad Median rule 
{6 generations, dynasty Jor 4 generations, 
145 years} [5 generations, 128 years* fiom «. 
170 years} (1.130) 700 BC 
Psammetichus, 54 Gyges, 38 (1.15} Deioces, 53 Atchilochus (1.12) 
(2.157) (1.102) 
Necos, 16 (2.159) Ardys, 49 (1,15) Phraortes, 22 
(1.102) 
Psammis, 6 (2.161) Sadyattes, 12 Cyaxares, 40 Cypselus, 30 years 
(1.16) (1.106) (5.92) 
Apries, 25 (2,161) Alyattes, 57 Astyages, 35 Thrasybulus of 
(1.25) (1.130) Miletus, Periander of 
Corinth (1.20) 
Amasis, 44 years Croesus, 14 Persian rule Avaxandrides and ¢. 560 BC 
(3.10), and (1.86) Cyrus, 29 Ariston, kings of! 
Psammenitus. (1.126-130, 214) Sparta (1.67) 
6 months (3.14) 
Persian rule over all Asia Pisistratid dynasty, from 
Conquest of Lydia by Cyrus (1.430) Athens, 36 years 546 BC 
Cambyses, 7 yrs., 5 months (5.66) (1.5964; 5.65) 
Persian rule over all Asia and Egypt Polyerates of Samos from 
Conquest of Egypt by Cambyses (3.10- 16) (3.44) 525 BC 
Smerdis, 7 months (3.67) 522 
Darius, 36 years (7.4) 522-486 
Xerxes (7.4) Persian invasion of from 486 


Attica, ‘in the archon- 
ship of Calliades’ 
(8.51) 480 BC 


* Not including the interruption by ‘Scythian rule’ for 28 years (1,104, 106, 130; 4.1; the 
figures do not add up). 
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His special interest in ‘leadership’ is immediately obvious from his 
treatment of the story of Croesus. Although there had been much 
earlier contact and conflict between Greeks and barbarians, the 
Histories started with the reign of Croesus, because he had been the 
first barbarian to ‘subject’ Greeks and impose ‘tribute’ ( phoros; 1.6.2, 
27.1), that is, he was the first to incorporate Greeks into what we 
would call an ‘empire’.'? Herodotus defined the precise extent of 
Croesus’ conquests with a list of ten barbarian and three Greek sub- 
ject populations (1.28) and stories about the natural boundaries of 
his empire in the west (1.27) and east (1.28, 72.2-3). He was uniquely 
specific about the age at which Croesus came to power, 35, and 
noted that his rule lasted 14 years, ending with the fall of Sardis 
after a siege of 14 days (1.26.1, 84.1, 86.1). Indeed, Herodotus went 
back to the beginning of Croesus’ dynasty, listing the exact lengths 
of the reigns of his predecessors, and further back still, to the pre- 
vious dynasty which ‘ruled for 22 generations, 505 years’ (1.7.4; see 
Table, pp. 329). Some of this information helped to bring home the 
moral of Croesus’ story as Herodotus told it, but its apparent pre- 
cision is remarkable. The exact figures were hardly a narrative neces- 
sity, and their profusion here is surprising given their rarity in 
Herodotus’ accounts of Greek history." 

We find the same pattern in subsequent treatments of the ‘rule’ 
of the Medes, Scythians, Assyrians, Egyptians, and Persians: the ter- 
ritorial extent, political nature, and chronological span of each were 
set out in notable detail. The growth of the power of the Medes 
was traced step-by-step, from the unification of the six Median peo- 
ples (all listed, 1.101), via their first foreign conquest (of the Persians, 
102.1), to their subjection of all Asia east of the River Halys (103), 
including Assyria ‘except the Babylonian part’ (106.2). Herodotus 
briefly explained the curious ranked structure of Median rule, which 
placed the Medes themselves in direct control of their neighbours, 
but allowed these neighbours to control their own neighbours in 


As Stadter (1992) 795-8 points out, the Athenian ‘empire’ and its tribute were 
taken as the model of ‘leadership’; more on the implications for Herodotus’ mes- 
sage below, p. 343, n. 47. 

‘© The contrast between the precision of chronological indications for barbarian 
empires and their vagueness for Greek history may help explain why some schol- 
ars feel that Herodotus was keenly interested in chronology (so Fowler (1996) 75-6; 
Strasburger (1956)) while others think that his interest in the subject was limited 
(see Chs, 17 and 22, pp. 500-4, this volume). 
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turn, and so on, to the borders of the empire (1.134.3). He gave the 
length of each king’s reign, and totted up the figures to show that 
Median rule in Upper Asia lasted 128 years (1.130.1)."” 

A Scythian invasion of Upper Asia had interrupted Median dom- 
inance: ‘the Scythians ruled Asia for 28 years, and they created chaos 
with their aggression and arrogance’ (1.106.1). Apart from reiterat- 
ing the length of their rule (4.1.2; cf. 1.130.1), Herodotus also recorded 
just how far their power reached: ‘they governed almost all of Upper 
Asia’ (7.20.2) and came as far as Ascalon in Palestine (1.105). By 
contrast, he provided no such detail for the contemporary, ostensi- 
bly similar Cimmerian invasion of Lower Asia, although this had 
had a much greater impact on many Greek cities and had become 
near-proverbial in early Greek poetry. The reason for this different 
treatment was evidently that the Scythians raised ‘tribute’ wherever 
they went (1.106.1), whereas the Cimmerians merely raided (1.6.3). 
The Scythian presence, for all the chaos it produced, thus qualified 
as a period of leadership, whereas the Cimmerian presence did not. 
The fact that Herodotus paid more attention to a short-lived and 
probably unhistorical'’ empire in remote Upper Asia than to the 
notorious destruction of Greek cities close to home is testimony to 
his special interest in the rise and fall of great powers. 

It may have been the same interest that encouraged him to plan 
a detailed account of Assyrian history, including a list of the kings 
of Babylon (1.184) and the final sack of the capital Nineveh (1.106.2). 
Herodotus’ remark that ‘the Assyrians had ruled Upper Asia for 520 
years’ before the Medes took over (1.95.2) certainly fits the pattern, 
but since no further account actually appears in the Histories, we can 
only speculate about what might have been. 

The earliest and greatest power of all was the Egyptian empire 
created by the conquests of Sesostris. This took shape about two 
generations before Assyria and Lydia emerged as major powers (see 
Table, p. 329) and extended not only to all of Asia, by land and 
by sea as far as ships could sail, but also to the Scythians and 
Thracians in Europe, and the Ethiopians in Africa (2.102-10). In 
this case we are not told how the empire was governed, or how 
long it lasted—the narrative gives the impression that it did not 


The figures do not add up correctly; attempts to make them tally (see How 
and Wells, Appendix III.6) are unconvincing. 
" See Ch. 19, p. 437, n. 4, this volume. 
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outlive Sesostris himself—but Herodotus went to exceptional lengths 
to prove that it did exist. He cited two kinds of inscription as proof 
of the extent of Sesostris’ conquests'’ and resorted to ethnographic 
evidence to demonstrate that some of Sesostris’ soldiers had settled 
as far away as the Black Sea: the natives here, he claimed, shared 
the Egyptians’ dark skin and ‘woolly’ hair, their weaving technique 
and their practice of circumcision (2.103.2—105). ‘The important point 
for Herodotus was that this ancient empire had included everything 
that was later to become part of the Persian empire—and more, 
because the Persians never conquered the Scythians (2.1 10.2—3).”° 

In subsequent generations, the power of Egypt declined so far that 
the country was conquered by Ethiopians (2.137-9) and almost by 
Assyrians as well (2.141). Its fortunes were revived by Psammetichus, 
whose campaigns included the longest-ever siege (2.157). His suc- 
cessor Necos built a fleet of triremes (2.159.1), Psammis attacked 
Ethiopia (2.161.1), Apries campaigned as far north as Phoenicia, and 
had an army of 30,000 mercenaries (2.161.2—163.1), and finally there 
was a peak of prosperity under Amasis (2.177.1), who was said to 
have been ‘the first human being to capture Cyprus and subject it 
to the payment of tribute’ (2,182.2), For the period of Egypt’s rise 
to power, Herodotus recorded the length of each king’s reign, whereas 
for earlier rulers he had given hardly any dates at all.”! 

The most detailed investigation of any power was of course devoted 
to the Persian Empire. The stages of its expansion were clearly 
marked: Cyrus’ rebellion against the Medes made the Persians rulers 
of Upper Asia, his victory over Croesus put Lower Asia in their 
hands (1.130), and his further campaigns subjected ‘every nation’ in 


" 9.102.4-103.1, 106; actually Ramesside stelae and Hittite reliefs: West (1985) 
298-302. 

* As the Persian King Darius himself is said to have acknowledged (ibid.); com- 
pare the later emphasis on the lack of Persian authority beyond the Colchians and 
the Caucasus (3.97.4), ie., beyond the northern boundary of Asia and Europe (4.45.2). 
For a probable (remote) historical model for Sesostris, see Ch. 18, pp. 000-00, this 
volume. This investigation, and the rest of the long account of Egyptian history, 
confirms that Book Two was not an overgrown digression, but a major part of the 
universal history in its own right (cf. Hunter (1982), esp. 92). 

*\ The exceptions are listed in the Table, p. 329, and are easily explained: 
Sabacos’ 50 years in effect mark another mini-empire, when the Ethiopians ruled 
Egypt (2.137), and were predicted by an oracle; Cheops’ 50 and Chephren’s 56 
years were required to explain why their pious successor came to a bad end: an 
oracle had predicted 150 years of misery for Egypt and after the combined 106 
years of Cheops and Chephren time simply was not yet up (2.127, 129). 
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Upper Asia ‘without missing a single one’ (1.177, 190.2), making 
Cyrus, among other things, the first man ever to capture Babylon 
(191.6). His son Cambyses added Egypt, Libya, Phoenicia, and Cyprus 
(3.13.3, 19.3), and in doing so transformed the Persians from a strictly 
land-based power (1.143.1) into a naval power as well. The Persians 
proclaimed Cambyses a ‘better’ man than his father, because he had 
maintained control over all earlier conquests and ‘had won in addi- 
tion Egypt and the sea’ (3.34.4). In the next generation, the island of 
Samos was Darius’ very first conquest (3.139.1), followed by the 
Indians (4.44.3) and Thracians (5.1-2), the two most populous nations 
in the world (3.94.2, 5.3.1). After that, only the Greeks stood between 
the Persians and total control over the rest of Europe (7.50.4, 53.2) 
and thus world domination (7.82). Herodotus carefully signposted 
Megara as the ‘furthest point in Europe towards the setting sun’ 
reached by a Persian force before their ambitions were finally thwarted 
(9.14).”? 

The tribute raised by the Persian empire was a matter of so much 
interest to Herodotus that he compiled, or reproduced,”’ a list of the 
precise annual amounts contributed by each of the twenty provinces 
of the empire, adding up to the equivalent of 14,560 Euboean tal- 
ents of silver, plus 360 white horses, 500 eunuchs, 120,000 measures 
of grain (3.89-95). On top of this, the provinces were obliged to 
provide supplies whenever an army was raised (1.192.1), the fish tax 
from Lake Moeris brought in an average 40 minae of silver a day 
(2.149.5) and in one unfortunate region the locals were made to pay 
‘a lot of money in addition to the tribute’ for access to vital water 
supplies (3.117). At the extreme ends of the empire, some nations 
produced ‘gifts’ rather than tribute, and their ebony logs, elephant 
tusks, and talents of frankincense were dutifully added to the list 
(3.97). Almost as remarkable as the detailed cataloguing of these 
sums are the unusually elaborate calculations by which they were 
converted into standard measures of silver (3.89.2, 95). Herodotus 
could not have done much more to impress upon his audience the 
vast scale of resources raised by the Persian empire ‘until my day’ 


* Compare an earlier marking of the furthest point west reached by a Persian 
army in North Africa: ‘the furthest part of Libya reached by this Persian army was 
Euesperides’ (4.204). For the rise of the Persian empire, see also Ch, 24, pp. 553-9, 
this volume. 

*) For a sceptical view of the origins of this information, see Armayor (1978a). 
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(3.97.3; 6.42.2), but for good measure he threw in an anecdote about 
Cambyses angrily picking up and scattering to his troops Cyrene’s 
gift of 50,000 drachmas, a hefty sum by Greek standards, ‘because 
it was so little, I believe’ (3.13.4).** 

The lifespan of the empire was measured, as ever, by giving the 
length of each king’s reign. The apex of its power—when it assem- 
bled the greatest army in world history (7.20-1), shown by another 
lengthy series of calculations to have consisted of 5,283,220 men, 
accompanied by cooks and concubines, eunuchs, beasts of burden 
and dogs (7.184-7)—was marked by the only absolute date recorded 
in the Histories (‘the archonship of Calliades’, 480 BC, 8.51.1).” 

It almost goes without saying that, for all its apparent precision, 
much of Herodotus’ information about the great powers of the past 
is unreliable, and indeed demonstrably false. His history of Egypt 
before the Saite dynasty, for example, bears little relation to known 
reigns and events, and is not even internally plausible since it has 
only eight generations of kings to cover a span of more than 500 
years (see Table, p. 329).*° More remarkable than the mistakes, how- 
ever, are Herodotus’ willingness and ability to reconstruct and syn- 
chronize—so far as we know from scratch——any sort of world history 
at all, let alone one which was roughly accurate for the last 300 
years or so, and dared to reach back more than eight centuries.’ 
Measuring the dimensions of past empires in this way must have 
required an intense research effort. 

Herodotus’ explanation of the rise and fall of the great powers, 
although presented in an unsystematic manner, was quite compre- 
hensive. Beyond the simple observation that it took divine support” 
and large numbers of brave fighters to win power,” he remarked 


*' Herodotus is inconsistent in claiming that before Darius subjects offered only 
‘gifts’, no ‘tribute’ (3.89.3), yet elsewhere mentioning tribute paid to Cambyses 
(3.13.3, 67.3; 4,165.2). 

*® See for this, and many other points of chronology, Ch. 17, this volume. 

** See Chs. 18 (Egypt), 19 (Scythian ‘empire’), 21 (Babylon and Assyria), this vol- 
ume. Medes: Sancisi-Weerdenburg (1988b, 1994). Persians: Balcer (1987). 

*’ Herodotus’ contemporary Hellanicus may also have had ‘universal’ aspirations: 
his chronicle of the Priestesses of Hera at Argos included events in Macedon, Phrygia, 
and Italy (FGrH 4 F 74-84). Against the common view that Herodotus drew a clear 
line between historical time and mythical time: Hunter (1982) 86-7; and Chs. 17, 
22, pp. 497-8, this volume. 

* For explanations at the supernatural level, see Chs. 8 and 9, pp. 217-24, this 
volume. 

* Bravery of Lydians: 1.79.3; of Persians: 9.62.3. Large manpower reserves: 4.1.1. 
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on the importance of unity among the conquerors. If the numerous 
and warlike Thracians ‘were ruled by a single man or were able to 
unite, they would be invincible and by far the most powerful of all 
nations, in my opinion. But they have no way, no means, to achieve 
this, and it will never happen; and that is why they are weak’ (5.3.1). 
A detailed and probably fanciful account of the unification of the 
Medes prior to their conquests pointed the same moral.” Another 
prerequisite for power was ‘great wealth’ to support one’s armies, 
attributed to the Lydians (1.29.1, 32.5), Persians (4.1.1), and, implic- 
itly, Assyrians (1.192.1). Those who enjoyed all these assets could be 
expected to put them to use in wars of conquest. Herodotus cred- 
ited a king and queen of Persia with the sentiment that if a ruler 
with great power and wealth were to ‘sit still, without acquiring 
another nation or power’, he would not be ‘a man’ (3.134.2, 4)."' 
The limits of imperial expansion were dictated simultaneously by 
the gods and by logistics. Croesus’ ambition to conquer the Greek 
islands was stifled because he simply did not have the necessary naval 
resources (1.27); his eastward expansion failed because the gods and 
fate conspired against him,” and, at the human level, because his 
army was too small (1.77.1). Herodotus blamed a lack of logistical 
support for the disastrous outcome of Cambyses’ attempt to subject 
Ethiopia (3.25) and praised scorched-earth tactics as ‘the single great- 
est, cleverest of all human inventions’ (4.46.2), responsible for the 
failure of Darius’ invasion of Scythia (4.83.1, 130). A wise advisor 
warned that a similar fate awaited Xerxes’ expedition against Greece 
because suitable harbours and sufficient supplies were lacking, so that 
‘the two greatest things of all’—land and sea—‘are your worst ene- 
mies’ (7.47.2, 49). As for the inability of Xerxes’ army to defeat 
heavily outnumbered Greek forces in the decisive battles, Herodotus’ 
clear-cut explanation was that the Persians lost because the Greeks 
had, not greater courage, but superior military skills and equipment.” 
Two obvious causes of the fall of empires, other than divine inter- 
vention, were defeat by even more powerful rivals and rebellion by 


“ 1.96-101; on its unreliability, see Sancisi, as cited in n. 26, above. 

" See further below, p. 336, and Ch. 24, pp. 566-9, this volume. 

*” See Ch. 9, pp. 217-20, this volume. 

7,100.3 (‘the best men both at sea and on land’), 8.680.1 (‘at sea as much 
better than your men as men are better than women’). Skill and equipment at 
Plataea: 9.62.3. Inferiority of Persian equipment: 5.49.3, 97.1. See also Hunter 
(1982) 176-201, and Ch. 24, pp. 564-6, this volume. 
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discontented subjects. The Medes were simply overthrown by ‘the 
great army of the Scythians’ which Herodotus reckoned among the 
largest of all time (1.103.3; 7.20.2). His accounts of the fall of Lydia 
and Egypt concentrated on moral lessons, rather than causes, but 
he did explain that the defeat of the Lydians was due to the scale, 
speed, and cunning of the Persian attack (1.79-80, 84). The Assyrian, 
Scythian, and revived Median empires were overthrown by their own 
subjects, who resented the ‘slavery’ to which they had been reduced 
and sought to regain their ‘freedom’.** Herodotus assumed that the 
impulse to resist, like the impulse to rule, was the mark of a ‘man’. 
Thus he had Croesus say that the only way to keep his ‘manly and 
brave’ Lydians (1.79.3) from rebelling, short of destroying them, was 
to deprive them of weapons, force them to wear luxurious clothes 
and to divide their time between leisurely entertainments and retail 
trade, ‘and soon you will see them turned from men into women, 
and they will be no danger to you’ (1.155.4).” 

The full significance of this observation only emerges in the last 
lines of the Histories, where Herodotus flashes back to the crucial 
decision made by the Persians when they first came to power to stay 
in their ‘small and rough’ homeland. Migrating to a ‘better’ part of 
their empire, Cyrus had told them, would mean ‘no longer ruling 
but being ruled, for soft territories tend to breed soft men, because 
the same soil cannot produce both spectacular crops and good fighting 
men’. So ‘they chose to live in a barren land and rule, rather than 
spread their seed in rich plains and become other men’s slaves’ (9.122). 
The fundamental threat to imperial power——and political freedom— 
was thus a loss of masculinity as a result of living a life of ease. 

In concluding his work on this note, Herodotus was implicitly for- 
mulating a historical theory about the rise and fall of empires, which 
sent a clear message to his audience concerning the best way to 
retain the freedom and power the Greeks had won for themselves.” 


* 1.95.2-96.1 (Assyrians), 1.126-127.1, 3.65.6—-7 (Persians). The Medes overthrew 
Scythian rule because it was arbitrary and violent: 1.106.1. Conflict within the rul- 
ing elite was supposed to have been a contributory factor in the fall of the Medes 
(1.123-4), and to have brought the end of the Heraclid dynasty in Lydia (1.8~-13). 

® ‘Retail trade’ was seen as the epitome of an undignified pursuit of wealth 
because it was thought to be concerned with nothing but profit-making and to 
involve deliberate deceit (cf. 1.153.1-2). In its way it was regarded as no less inim- 
ical to masculinity and martial valour than a life of excessive leisure and luxury 
was (cf. Aristotle, Politics 1258a39—-b8, 1319a20-32), 

* See further below, p. 343, n. 47; and Ch. 2, pp. 35-6, this volume. 
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When the Histories turned their attention to the Greeks, their sur- 
prising emphasis was not only on the remote barbarian ancestry of 
the people and their customs, but also on the Greeks’ humble begin- 
nings and recent rise, in contrast to the great old empires of Asia 
and Egypt. When the Greeks first separated themselves from the 
Pelasgians, they were ‘weak’ (1.58), and for centuries this was how 
they stayed: even at the time of the Persian conquest of Lower Asia 
‘the entire Greek race was weak’ (1.143.2). Herodotus did note repeat- 
edly that the Greeks managed to muster a large army against Troy, 
as long as 800 years ago, but never without indicating his scepti- 
cism about the reliability of the tradition. Similarly, he dismissed 
Minos’ thalassocracy, the other high point of the Greek heroic age, 
as not belonging to ‘the human generation’: it did not really count.” 
Herodotus went out of his way to minimize the significance of this 
thalassocracy, which might have been cited as an early peak of Greek 
power, roughly contemporary with the conquests of Sesostris. He 
acknowledged that Minos had subjected the Leleges who lived in 
the islands, but insisted that ‘they paid no tribute, so far as I am 
able to tell from oral tradition’. Minos’ naval power was thus not a 
true empire; moreover, his ships were manned by the Leleges so 
that they, rather than the Greeks, were ‘far and away the most 
famous of all nations at that time’ (1.171.2—3). 

When the Persians arrived on the scene, the two most powerful 
Greek states, by their own feeble standards, were Sparta and Athens 
(1.56.2). The power of Athens, however, was impaired because the 
city was ‘controlled and torn apart’ by a dynasty of tyrants (1.59.1) 
who kept the Athenians ‘weak’ and effectively in subjection to Sparta 
(5.91.1-2). Not until the last tyrant was expelled almost 40 years 
later did Athens begin to be a real force: ‘while the Athenians were 
under tyrants, they were no better than any of their neighbours, but 
when they were rid of the tyrants, they became by far the foremost 
state’ (5.78; cf. 66.1). Cleisthenes’ reform of the Athenian tribes was 
explained, characteristically if implausibly, as a symptom of this 


” Scale of Trojan War (and doubts about reliability): 1.4.3 (cf. 1.5.3); 2.118.2 
(cf. ‘whether the Greeks tell an empty tale about what happened at Troy or not’); 
7.20.2 (‘according to the stories’). Minos not of ‘so-called human generation’: 3.122.2; 
cf. above, p. 334 with n. 27. 
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growth in power: the Athenians now wished to set themselves apart 
from the other Ionians (5.69.1), who were ‘by far the weakest of 
nations’ (1.143.2). Herodotus knew of Athenian overseas expansion 
under, and before, the reigns of the tyrants, but he chose to play 
this down and present Athens as a very late arrival on the inter- 
national scene. 

The power of Sparta, on the other hand, was well established 
when the Persians made their appearance: ‘the bulk of the Peloponnese 
was already subjected to them’ (1.68.6). Yet even here Herodotus 
highlighted weaknesses. A flashback informed the audience that the 
Spartans had been ‘just about the worst-governed of all Greeks and 
the most isolated from outsiders’ until the reforms of Lycurgus, eleven 
generations earlier (1.65.2-4; 7.204). Afterwards, ‘since they had good 
land and a large number of men, they quickly went up in the world 
and flourished’ (1.66.1). However, instead of an account of Sparta’s 
early successes, including the enslavement of Messenia (of which he 
was well aware, 3.47.1), Herodotus offered the stories of its unsuc- 
cesful attempt, only a generation before the emergence of the Persian 
threat, to conquer Arcadia (1.65.1, 66), its recent narrow ‘escape 
from great troubles’ in a war against Tegea (1.65.1, 67-8), and its 
most recent success in keeping hold of territory taken from Argos 
(1.82). Spartan history certainly could have been given a more pos- 
itive gloss. Herodotus’ version seems designed to reinforce the scathing 
picture drawn later in the Histories, according to which even this 
most powerful of Greek states merely fought ‘battles over small pieces 
of not very good land and tiny boundaries .. . against equally matched 
Messenians, Arcadians, and Argives’ (5.49.8). Sparta, like Athens, 
was as yet unknown to the Persians.” 

The same pattern may be detected in Herodotus’ treatment of the 
early history of other Greek states, particularly when compared to 
Thucydides’ brief account of the same period. ‘Thucydides also stressed 
the ‘weakness of the ancients’ (1.3.1), which he demonstrated at 
length (1.1.3-8.1), but dated the rise of the Greeks much earlier: the 


* Earlier expansion: 5.94-5, 6.36-9. See Chs. 22 and 23, this volume, for different 
perspectives on Herodotus’ treatment of archaic Athens, Sparta, and Greece at 
large, focussing on the extent to which it was shaped by his sources’ selectivity and 
his own political beliefs. 

 1,153.1-2 (cf for Athens 5.73.2, 105.1). For different perspectives on Herodotus’ 
treatment of Sparta, see Vannicelli (1993) 21-96; Lévy (1999). 
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thalassocracy of Minos was a first turning point (1.8.2~3) and by the 
time of the Trojan War Agamemnon already had great power and 
a large fleet, even if he was short of money (1.8.4—11.2). For Thucy- 
dides, the next leap forward came with the emergence of Corinth 
as a sea power, about 300 years ago (1.13.2-5), that is, roughly the 
era to which Herodotus dated the rise of the Lydians and the Medes 
and the revival of Egypt. By contrast, Herodotus never even hinted 
that Corinth had at the time been a great naval power, although 
he had a good deal to say about early Corinthian history and was 
aware of the naval rivalry between Corinth and Corcyra cited by 
Thucydides.” 

Second in Thucydides’ list of ‘the most powerful fleets’ (1.14.1) 
was the navy of the lonians, ‘whose position was moving towards 
great things’ and ‘for a while during their war against Cyrus ruled 
the sea in their area’ (1.13.6, 16). Herodotus pictured the Ionians at 
this time as ‘by far the weakest of nations’ (1.143.2), who despite 
brave attempts to resist stood no chance against Cyrus’ armies (1.169). 
Even Miletus, ‘at its highest peak and the jewel of Ionia’, had no 
hope of becoming ruler of the waves without taking the desperate 
step of confiscating the sacred treasure of Branchidae, because ‘the 
power of the Milesians was weak’ (5.28, 36.2-3). 

In the next generation, Polycrates of Samos ‘made other islands 
subject to himself’ to become Thucydides’ third thalassocrat (1.13.6). 
Herodotus saw things differently: 


Polycrates is the first Greek known to us who conceived the ambition 
to rule the sea—other than Minos of Knossos or anyone else who may 
have ruled the sea before him. Polycrates was the fist of the so-called 
human generation... . (3.122.2) 


Thucydides’ fourth entry in the list, the Phocaeans (1.13.6), were 
elevated by Herodotus to ‘the first Greeks to sail long distances’ 
(1.63.1). The lack of resources which plagued Miletus affected even 
Herodotus’ first two naval powers: Phocaea owed its impressive 
fortifications to a foreign benefactor, the king of Tartessus (1.163.3-4), 
and Polycrates was lured to his death by a false promise of financial 
help from a Persian satrap, who had told him: ‘I hear that you are 


" Herodotus on Corinth: 1.23-4, 3.48-53; 5.92B-n; cf. his near-silence about the 
Lelantine War (5.99.1) which for Thucydides was among the greatest ever (1.15.3). 
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planning great things, but do not have the resources to match your 
ambitions’ (3.122.3)."' 

Starting with the first thalassocracy which he recognized, Herodotus 
began to offer a few indications of the resources of Greek states. 
Polycrates had 100 pentekonters, and later 40 triremes, as well as 
1,000 citizen-archers and many mercenaries (3.39.3, 44.2, 45.3). The 
Spartans had about 8,000 citizen-soldiers (7.234.2) and kept Polycrates 
under siege for 40 days (3.56.1). Around 500 BC, Naxos had 8,000 
hoplites and many warships (5.30.4), Thasos had annual revenues 
from its gold mines of up to 300 talents, used to build warships and 
fortifications (6.46.2-3), and Aegina had 70 pentekonters (6.92.1). At 
the time, the Athenians had had only 50 pentekonters; they later 
bought another 20, and managed to lay siege to Paros for 26 days; 
then a sudden influx of ‘great wealth’ from their silver mines allowed 
them to build 200 triremes (6.89, 132-135.1; 7.144.1)." The num- 
bers of Greek ships and men ranged against the Persians during the 
Ionian Revolt and Xerxes’ invasion were carefully listed.” 

Herodotus, like Thucydides, believed that the power of the Greeks 
had grown ‘from small beginnings’ (1.58), and measured its growth 
in terms of warships, fortification walls, and revenues in gold and 
silver. In his Histories, however, he interpreted this development as 
even more recent and more limited than Thucydides made it appear 
in his Archaeology. In doing so, Herodotus created the starkest possi- 
ble contrast between the cities of Greece and the empires of Asia, 
which he so painstakingly showed to be much older and vastly more 
powerful. 

This vision of history implied that the Greeks had little hope of 
resisting incorporation into a barbarian empire unless they pooled 
their growing but still limited resources. The detrimental effects of 
division and the benefits of unity were accordingly a prominent theme 


*' Note however, Herodotus’ reference to the Aeginetans as ‘thalassocrats’ at an 
unspecified but early time: 5.83.1-2. On the tradition of thalassocracy lists, see de 
Souza (1998) 277-88. 

* Note the contrast with the Siphnians, whose mining revenues were distributed 
amongst the citizens and used to decorate public buildings with marble (3.57), rather 
than converted into ships and fortifications, and who were easily overrun by the 
Samians. 

* Lade: 6.8; Thermopylae: 7.202-203.1; Artemisium: 8.1; Salamis: 8.43-8; Plataea: 
9.28-30; cf. Mycale: 8.131.1. The inclusion of greater detail was of course not only 
a matter of choice for Herodotus, but also a reflection of his more detailed sources 
for events after c. 525. BC. 
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in Herodotus. The Ionians, he said, might have remained free men 
if they had taken the advice of their Sages and adopted at an early 
stage the ‘good idea’ that their twelve cities should form a single 
political unit, or, later, when the Persians had already conquered 
Ionia, the ‘extremely good idea’ that they should all join forces and 
settle in a single new city in Sardinia, where they would not only 
be free but ‘rule over others’ (1.170). The main obstacle to unity 
was that the Greeks fought among themselves for ‘leadership’,** just 
as the barbarians did: 


In the three consecutive generations of the reigns of Darius, Xerxes, 
and Artoxerxes [522-424 BC] ... more bad things happened to Greece 
than in the twenty generations before Darius—some inflicted on her 
by the Persians and others inflicted by the leading states themselves 
as they waged war over the leadership [arkhé|. (6.98.2) 


The consequences of this competition to lead took centre stage in 
Herodotus’ account of the negotiations to form a general Greek 
alliance against the Persians. The Argives offered to join on condi- 
tion that they could share the leadership fifty-fifty with the Spartans; 
when offered only a third share of command, they pulled out and 
said that ‘they would rather be ruled by barbarians’ (7.148.4—149). 
Gelon of Syracuse promised a spectacular 200 triremes, 20,000 heavy 
infantry, 2,000 each of cavalry, archers, slingers, and other light- 
armed, and supplies for the duration of the war, but withdrew his 
offer when the allies refused to let him have supreme command or 
command of the fleet alone (7.158-61). His reply drew the moral 
of the story: ‘It seems that you have the leaders but will not have 
anyone to be led’ (7.162.1). 

Herodotus made the Spartans the villains of this episode, having 
them approach potential allies in the most abrupt and peremptory 
manner. He allowed the Argives to reply that ‘the naked ambition 
[ pleonexia] of the Spartans was intolerable’ (7.149.3)" and Gelon to 
remark on their ‘verbal display of arrogant aggression [hybrismata]’ 
(7.160.1, cf. 158.1). His condemnation of their uncompromising insis- 
tence on being recognized as leaders is implied also by the contrast 


“ Again, Herodotus did not distinguish between ‘hegemony’ and ‘empire’ (see 
n. 14 above): thus, Argive ‘hegemony’ is hégemonia in 7.148.4, 149.2, but arkhé in 7.150.3. 

* He also made apologies for the Argives (7.152) and listed as mitigating cir- 
cumstances for their refusal the recent loss of 6,000 casualties to Sparta and a dis- 
couraging oracle (7.148.1-3). 
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with the Athenians, willing to cede naval command to Sparta despite 
the vast superiority of their own fleet (161.2). Their attitude was sin- 
gled out for explicit praise: : 


the Athenians gave in, putting the survival of Greece first, aware that 
Greece would be destroyed if they were to fight over the leadership 
[Aggemonia]. .. . So they yielded, but only for as long as they were badly 
needed——as they made clear, for when they had driven back the 
Persian, .. . they cited the aggressive arrogance of [the Spartan regent] 
Pausanias as their reason for taking the leadership away from the 
Spartans. (8.3) 


Herodotus also laid much stress on the internal unity of Athens, 
where faction and personal enmity were set aside in the common 
interest, and he explored the factional divisions elsewhere which often 
gave the Persians an excuse, and the means, to attack and subject 
Greek states." 

In writing a history concerned with the weaknesses of the Greek 
city-states at least as much as their strengths, Herodotus presumably 
intended to give his audience a long view of their small and mod- 
est role in world history until recently and of their still precarious 
position in the contemporary world——an intellectual broadening of 
horizons of the kind he attempted in his investigation of origins. At 
the same time, Greek victory over the Persian empire could only 
seem all the more astounding from such a perspective, a feat accom- 
plished against the tide of history. Above all, Herodotus’ way of look- 
ing at the past sent a message to the audience about how to retain 
their freedom and gain power. The Greeks’ limited resources could 
be seen as a positive advantage, since they ensured the sort of aus- 
tere and tough way of life which had brought the Persians first free- 
dom and then domination over Asia: 


Poverty has always been with Greece, but our excellence is imported; 
it was won by our wisdom and powerful law, and by resorting to it 
Greece keeps poverty at bay and prevents subjection to a master. 
(7,102.1; cf. 9.82) 


Provided the Greeks maintained this tradition and steered clear of 
both the luxurious, leisurely lifestyle and the undignified pursuit of 


Internal unity in Athens: 6.109-10 (generals co-operate), 121-4 (no treason); 
8.79-80. Internal faction elsewhere: pp. 345-6, and Ch. 23, this volume; also 
Raaflaub (1987) 230-41. 
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profit which had turned the powerful Lydians ‘from men into women’, 
they might be able to emulate the Persians’ success. After all, unlike 
the warlike Thracians who were potentially the most powerful nation 
in the world but as a result of internal division had not been able 
to stand up to the Persians, the Greeks had managed to join forces 
to preserve their independence. If they continued to put the com- 
mon good first, they might prove capable of establishing an empire 
to rival the greatest in history.*” 


‘The beginning of evils’: causes of war 


Herodotus’ preface advertised his work as a world history with spe- 
cial reference to the causes of the war between Greeks and barbar- 
ians. ‘Tracing the causes of conflict not only served as a narrative 
device, a theme around which the disparate histories of nations and 
empires could be organized, but was a serious historical pursuit for 
Herodotus. If his explanations often seem less than adequate to the 
modern reader, this is mainly because he tended to concentrate on 
what we would call immediate causes~in his view usually insults 
and injuries which called for revenge or punishment—although he 
was aware of, and often alluded to, underlying causes such as expan- 
sionism, acquisitiveness, and old rivalries. Moreover, Herodotus did 
not think of ‘underlying’ causes as inherently more important and 
true, nor of immediate causes as mere pretexts, but allowed for the 
significance of all kinds of causes, which might be delicately bal- 
anced. We may compare Thucydides, who, assessing the causes of 
the Peloponnesian War, cited a series of specific grievances but 
declared that the ‘truest’ cause was Athenian expansionism (1.23.6; 
cf. 6.6.1). He did not say that the latter was the real or underlying 
cause as opposed to pretexts or immediate causes: it was merely the 
‘truest’, most significant, in a hierarchy of causes, all of which were 
true. The reader who bears in mind these peculiarities of Herodotus’ 


" Although Herodotus warned against the dangers of excessive expansion (see 
Chs. 9 and 24) and competition for leadership, he evidently approved of the ambi- 
tion to ‘rule over others’ as such (1.170; 9.122). His message was thus not only that 
the contemporary Athenian empire might collapse (so e.g., Moles (1996) 277-8, 
Stadter (1992) 807-9, Meier (1987) 53), but more positively and more generally 
that the Greeks—if they lived and behaved appropriately--might maintain and 
expand their power (cf. Raaflaub (1987) 247-8, Jouanna (1981) 7-11). 
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analysis of the causes of war will find it quite comprehensive and 
sophisticated.” 

A simple and plausible explanation for the Persian invasions of 
Greece might have been that for two generations the empire had 
been expanding in all directions and that Greece’s turn had come.“ 
Herodotus frequently commented on the Persians’ imperialist motives 
with regard to Greece. In 500 BC, a Persian commander tried to 
conquer Naxos for the sake of its “great wealth and many slaves’ 
and its strategic location as a springboard to Euboea, ‘a large and 
prosperous island, as large as Cyprus, and very easy to capture’ 
(5.31.1-3). In 492 and 490 BC, expeditions set out ‘with the inten- 
tion of subjecting as many Greeks cities as they could’ (6.44.1; ef. 
94.1), while the great expedition of 480 BC marched not only against 
‘all Greece’, but against the whole continent of Europe.” As the 
Persians themselves were made to say, ‘We have subjected and made 
slaves of the Sacae, the Indians, the Ethiopians, the Assyrians, and 
many other great nations, although they had done the Persians 
no wrong——just because we wanted to extend our power’ (7.9.2; 
cf. 7.8y). 

Yet Herodotus took every opportunity to show that the Persian 
War had not been inevitable. Working our way backwards, we find 
that Xerxes was ‘not at all keen’ to march against Greece (7.5.1) 
and took a great deal of persuading by human and divine agency 
before changing his mind (7.6~18). His father Darius had initially 
been equally uninterested in moving against Greece; even when he 
eventually agreed to send out a reconnaissance party, he failed to 
follow up on it (3.131-8). Indeed, the Persians might never have 
reached even the Greek cities in Asia if they had not been provoked. 
It was Croesus who ‘committed the first injustice’ by attacking some 
of the Persians’ ‘innocent’ subjects (1.76.2; 1.130.3); until then it had 
never occurred to the Persians to expand into Lower Asia.°' The 


“ Causation in Herodotus: Hunter (1982) 201-4, 326-31; Gould (1989) 63-85; 
contra Evans (1991) 15-23, Hart (1993) 109-12, who claim that for Herodotus impe- 
rialism is the only ‘real’ cause, and Sealey (1957) 1-8 who claims that Herodotus 
acknowledged only the ‘chain of grievances’ constituting immediate causes. For the 
revenge motive, see Lendon (2000). For Herodotus’ use of the concept of aitié, see 
further Ch. 1, pp. 17-19, this volume. 

" But this is clearly not Herodotus’ view, pace Evans (1991) 3, 29-33. 

” Greece: 7.138.1. Europe: 7.5, 7.88.1, 7.50.4; cf. 7.80.2 (‘a territory as good 
and as large as we already possess’), 7.157.3 (Persians will move against Sicily). 

*' Croesus’ advisor Sandanis says: ‘I thank the gods for not giving the Persians 
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Histories pursued this theme back to mythical times in its opening 
story, according to which the Persians claimed that the people of 
Asia had been reluctantly dragged into ‘enmity with the Greeks’ 
(1.5.1). First, the Greeks chose to retaliate rather than negotiate when 
a woman was abducted from Argos. Later, it was the Greeks who 
started trouble by abducting a woman from Colchis and refusing to 
negotiate for her release. Finally, when the queen of Sparta was 
taken, the Greeks did not confine themselves to mere counter-abduc- 
tion, but mustered a vast army and invaded Asia. For this decisive 
escalation, the Persians said, the Greeks were ‘greatly to blame’ 
(1.4.1). 

Persian imperialism was thus not a sufficient explanation for the 
Persian Wars. Herodotus assigned much of the responsibility to the 
Greeks themselves. In his view, Darius was reluctantly drawn into 
Greek affairs by Greeks pursuing their own private interests. ‘The 
reconnaissance party of ‘the first Persians who came from Asia to 
Greece’ (3.158.4) was sent as a result of the machinations of the 
court physician Democedes, a Greek from Croton, who saw it as 
his ticket home.” Darius undertook his first Greek conquest as a 
favour to his Greek friend Syloson, who sought to win back the 
tyranny over Samos which his brother Polycrates had held (3.139-40). 
The self-interest of rich and powerful Greeks was also behind the 
punitive expedition against Barca (4.166~-7), the failed expedition 
against Naxos (5.30), and above all the Persian invasions of 490 and 
480 BC at the urging of the ruling families of Thessaly, and the 
sons of Pisistratus, still hoping to return to power in Athens.’ A 
notable exception was Gillus of Taras, who was offered Persian back- 
ing for his return from exile, but turned it down ‘so that he might 
not bring chaos to Greece’, and relied on the help of fellow-Greeks 
instead. Herodotus admitted that this admirable alternative strategy 


the idea of marching against the Lydians’ (1.71.4); cf. 3.21.2-3 and Ch. 24, pp. 
555-6, this volume. 

* Herodotus questioned the historicity of this story, but its message was surely 
serious: the audience was invited to consider the possibility that the Greeks might 
bear some responsibility. 

“ 3.132-7. This story is often cited as an example of the frivolity of Herodotus’ 
explanations (Derow (1994) 76; Fornara (1971a) 30), but he did not present it as a 
direct cause of war. 

* Peisistratids: 5.96.1, 6.94.1, 102, 107.1; 7.6.2-5; rulers of Thessaly: 7.6.2, 5, 
130.3, 172.1. In 480, the personal ambitions of the Persian commander Mardonius 
also became an issue: 7.6.1. 
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actually failed: the Tarentines ignored Gillus’ Greek friends, who 
‘were unable to apply force’ (3.138.3).° 

Most crucial in bringing about the Persian invasions was the burn- 
ing of Sardis, including ‘the sanctuary of the local goddess Cybebe’ 
(5.102.1), by Ionian rebels supported by Athens and Eretria. Darius’ 
allegedly prayed that he might ‘punish the Athenians’ for this and 
instructed a servant to remind him of this duty three times a day; 
the ‘overt reason’ ( proskhéma, prophasis) for his two campaigns of con- 
quest against Greece was accordingly to punish Athens and Eretria.”° 
The failure of both expeditions meant that the Persians still had a 
score to settle almost twenty years later, and Herodotus had Xerxes 
and his advisors constantly cite the need to punish the Greeks for 
‘being the first to commit an injustice’..’ What is more, Herodotus 
stated as his own view that it was the Ionian Revolt and Athens’ 
involvement which were ‘the beginning of bad things for Greeks and 
barbarians’, i.e., the chief cause of the Persian Wars (5.97.3).°° It 
was probably this assessment of the revolt which led Herodotus to 
dismiss it as motivated by the self-interest of a couple of Ionian 
tyrants (5.28-38) who managed to embroil the gullible Athenians by 
‘deceit’ (5.97.2); he might easily have presented it as a heroic war 
of liberation instead. He even went so far as to accept that the burn- 
ing of the sanctuary of Cybebe gave the Persians a reason for burn- 
ing Greek temples.” 

No historian could have done more to assign a share of respon- 
sibility for war to the Greeks. Herodotus’ only concession was to 
acknowledge the driving role of imperialism in Persia and especially 
in Lydia. Not only had Croesus’ eastward expansion provoked the 


~ Syloson attempted to minimize Persian use of force, but this too failed: 3.140.5, 
147. 

” 5,105.2, 6.43.4-44.1, 6.94, 6.119, and 7.1.1, adding revenge for defeat at 
Marathon. 

” 7.5.2, 7.80.2-B.3, 7.9, 7.11, also 8.102.3 and 142.2 (Athens as main and orig- 
inal objective); 8.76.2, 8.100.1-2, and 9.58.4, adding revenge for resistance at 
Artemisium and ‘Thermopylae. 

* Cf. 5.28, 30.1 (new beginning of ‘bad things’); 8.22.2 (Ionians reminded that 
‘initially our enmity with the barbarians stemmed from you’). 

* 5.102; 7.88.3. It was probably because Herodotus accepted that the burning 
of Athens and its temples were punishment for burning the sanctuary at Sardis that 
he felt forced to conclude that this fate could not also have been punishment for 
murdering Persian heralds (7.133.2). See also Ch. 8, pp. 187-8, this volume, for 
the burning of the temple of Cybebe, and Ch. 23, pp. 528-31, for Herodotus’ 
treatment of the revolt. 
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Persians, but he had ‘been the first to commit unjust deeds against 
the Greeks’ (1.5.3), often attacking without any valid reason at all: 
‘where he was able to find great causes, he accused them of some- 
thing great, but against others he could only adduce feeble causes’ 
(1.26.3). 

Greek motives for waging war, in turn, were as mixed as those 
of their enemies. The appeals to join the Ionian Revolt which per- 
suaded Athens, and nearly persuaded Sparta, mentioned saving fel- 
low-Greeks from slavery (5.49.2-3, 97.2), but, as Herodotus told the 
story, they were mainly effective because they stressed the prospect 
of vast amounts of easy booty (5.49.4-7, 97.1), and even the possi- 
bility of the Greeks ‘ruling over all Asia’ (5.49.8). Sparta’s conquests 
in the Peloponnese were, so far as Herodotus was concerned, moti- 
vated by greed (see above, pp. 338, 341-2). The Athenians were 
prepared to send out their entire fleet on the basis of a promise of 
‘a limitless amount of gold’ in booty, without even knowing who 
their enemy would be (6.132); on this occasion Herodotus clearly 
deemed false the official justification that this was a punitive expe- 
dition for collaboration with the Persians (6.133.1). At other times, 
however, the main causes of war had been of a less material nature: 
old enmities flaring up, revenge or punishment being exacted, old 
friendships being honoured."! 

There were even occasions when Greek armies turned down a 
chance of profit. Despite an offer of money the allied forces per- 
sisted in a 20-day siege of Thebes in order to punish those who 
had collaborated with the Persians (9.87-8). The Athenians twice 
resisted temptation. First Xerxes made them an ofler of freedom, as 
much land as they wanted, and restoration of all destroyed sanctu- 
aries, in exchange for an alliance (8.1400.2, 9.70.1), which they 
rejected or several altruistic reasons, ‘first and foremost the statues 
and the temples of the gods, burnt and ravaged, for which we must 
at all costs exact the greatest possible punishment’ (8,144.2; cf. 9.70.2). 
In the very last action of the Histories, they are shown meeting this 
promise in the capture of Sestos. Its governor Artayctes had dese- 
crated a Greek shrine, but promised both to restore the stolen sacred 


® Another factor was the commander's private interest. Cf. 8.111-12, 121.1 
(Themistocles). 

*! Enmities: 5.81-9, 8.27-30. Friendships: 5.99.1, 1.18.3, 3.47.1. Revenge: e.g., 
3.47-9, 
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treasure and to pay a 200-talent ransom for his own and his son’s 
life. The Athenians refused and instead crucified the governor and 
stoned to death his son before his eyes (9.120.3-4). Gruesome as 
this episode may seem, it was clearly meant to show that at this cru- 
cial time the Athenians were motivated by concerns other, and higher, 
than booty and conquest. In their fight against Xerxes, if not always 
before, they lived up to the ideal of Greeks who ‘contend, not for 
wealth, but for excellence’ (8.26.3).°° 

Herodotus’ explanation of what caused the Persian Wars was 
scrupulously balanced and unpartisan to a remarkable degree. A 
seemingly naive form—tales from legend and folklore, invented 
speeches and dialogues, as well as scattered authorial comment— 
belied a sophisticated content, in his analysis of causation as in the 
Histories at large. 


Conclusion 


If Herodotus emerges as a suspiciously ‘modern’ historian, there are 
of course deeply unmodern moral and religious dimensions to his 
work, explored elsewhere in this volume but barely mentioned here. 
The rise and fall of empires, the outbreak of wars, and just about 
every other historical event can, and often is, explained at a super- 
natural level as well as in secular terms. Imperial expansion comes 
to a halt when logistics fail or enemies prevail, but also when the 
gods decide that a conqueror is about to exceed his ‘share’. Wars 
break out when expansionist drives, political interests, and legitimate 
grievances coincide, but also when the gods wish it. Some of Herodotus’ 
historical explanations are even couched primarily in religious terms: 
the suicide of Cleomenes and the death in exile and disgrace of 
Leotychides were divine punishment for what these two Spartan kings 
had done to their rival Demaratus.”* 

Their strong religious element makes the Histories seem conven- 
tional (especially in comparison with the more limited role of reli- 


® Cf. Boedeker (1988) 42: contra the idea that the episode hints at future ‘bar- 
baric’ excesses of Athenian imperialism: Moles (1996) 276-7 and Ch. 2, pp. 48-9, 
this volume. See also Ch. 9, 215-17, and Ch. 24, p. 553, this volume. 

°8 6.72 (Leotychides), 6.75.3, 84.3 (Cleomenes). See for the supernatural dimen- 
sions of these matters Chs. 8, 9, and 24, this volume; and in detail Harrison (2000b). 
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gion in the work of Thucydides) and their moral values are remi- 
niscent of commonplaces in archaic Greek poetry. But Herodotus’ 
beliefs and values are not to be confused with his approach to the 
study of history, which was anything but traditional. He lived in a 
time when intellectuals were challenging the validity of all forms of 
knowledge, and he applied the radically critical attitude of his con- 
temporaries to his chosen field of study: the past. It is thus, after 
all, no cause for suspicion or surprise if Herodotus’ work emerges 
as ‘modern’ in some ways. For all their peculiarities of form and 
content, the Histories provide the essential model for the work of all 
later historians, ancient and modern: they were the first to make dis- 
parate recollections and records a subject of systematic critical inves- 
tigation. It is Herodotus’ achievement to have turned the past into 
history. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


HERODOTUS AS A CRITIC: 
TRUTH, FICTION, POLARITY 


Paul Cartledge and Emily Greenwood 


Herodotus’ Histories contain numerous episodes in which the knowl- 
edge of truth is overwhelmed by power and authority. A succession 
of advisors, prophets, soothsayers, and oracles all ‘speak truth to 
power’, and, all too often, power is seen to prevail over truth.' Hence, 
in Book Nine of the Histones an unnamed Persian dignitary confides 
to the Theban Thersander at a banquet that, ‘this is the worst pain 
a man can have: to know much and have no power to act’ (9.16.5). 
As if to confirm that truth is impotent unless spoken from a posi- 
tion of power (Kratos), Herodotus reports the proceedings of a Persian 
debate in which the opinion of Mardonius, the commander appointed 
by Xerxes, prevails (ekratee) because he has power, whereas the more 
prudent course of action suggested by Artabazus is rejected (9.42.1). 

However, while truth seldom influences military strategy and pol- 
icy in the Histories, it is present as a counter-discourse that frequently 
serves aS a commentary on the vagaries of power. Hence in Book 
One, Solon, the Athenian sage and lawgiver, speaks his mind to 
Croesus, refusing to be cowed by the spectacle of power and wealth 
that the Lydian king stages. There is surely a political dimension to 
Solon’s stance: in common with the Spartan envoys who refuse to 


' The phrase ‘speaking truth to power’ is used by Edward Said to explore the 
question of how the modern intellectual confronts issues of power and authority 
(Said (1994) ch. 5). Examples of ‘speaking truth to power’ in the Histortes include: 
the Pythia’s predictions for Croesus (1.47; 1.53, 55); the Median Magi who tell 
Astyages that it is in their interests for their interpretations of his dreams to keep 
him in power, because his rule guarantees their safety and authority (1.120); the 
royal judges of the Persian King Cambyses who have to strike the right balance 
between upholding justice and keeping Cambyses happy (3.31.4); Prexaspes, one of 
Cambyses’ courtiers, who forfeits his son as a result of speaking truthfully to Cam- 
byses (3.34—5); the soothsayers of the King of Scythia who are put to death if the 
consensus of the soothsaying community goes against them (4.68); and Artaba- 
nus, Xerxes’ uncle, who dares to contradict the king’s proposal during a conference 
(7.10 ff). 
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prostrate themselves before Xerxes (7.136), as a free Greek Herodotus’ 
Solon stands up for what he believes to be true. However, there is 
also an intellectual dimension to Solon’s stance, in that he refuses 
to pass judgment on Croesus’ prosperity until the latter dies, thereby 
asserting a long-term view such as that espoused in the introduction 
to the Histories (1.5.4)? 

We begin with the idea of ‘speaking truth to power’ because, as 
a freelance inquirer, Herodotus faced countless pressures. He had to 
establish authority for himself and, in many respects, to create the 
criteria according to which he wanted his work to be judged. Herodotus 
is sensitive to the popularity of epic poetry, the widespread influence 
of oracles and the balance of political power in Greece in his time. 
In the history of the reception of Herodotus’ Histories, there has been 
a tendency to consider these different influences unworthy of the his- 
torian, but we hold the view that they serve to inform us about 
Herodotus’ vision of the genre that we now call History.’ Before we 
can pose questions about his reliability, we need to consider the 
nature of Herodotus’ intellectual enterprise. 

All too often scholars have lost sight of the fact that the debate 
about Herodotus’ reliability as an historian is itself envisaged and 
indeed invited by the Histories. Herodotus has much to say about 
competing claims to authority across different disciplines and the 
credibility of these conflicting claims. He expounds the criterion that 
any rigorous account of an inquiry should submit to elenkhos, scrutiny 
(cf. Thomas (2000) 168, 208, n. 94). As he argues in his polemical 
review of Egyptian geography, the author who has written a tale 
(muthos) about the ocean takes refuge in obscurity (es aphanes), and 
consequently his account is inscrutable (owk ekhei elenkhon, 2.23). 

However reliable or fallible one finds Herodotus’ methodology, he 
argues stridently for its scrutability and transparency. Among the 
promising developments to emerge in recent scholarship on Herodotu: 
are those that seek to explore Herodotus’ critical persona and tc 
chart the rhetoric of his history writing (or his ‘voiceprint’, to usé 
Robert Fowler’s phrase).* 


* In 1.86, several years after his encounter with Solon, Croesus acknowledge 
belatedly, the truth of Solon’s judgment. 

* Momigliano (1966a) offers an overview of the reception of the Histories in th 
Western historiographical tradition. Cf. Verdin (1975) and Evans (1968) for shif 
ing perceptions of Herodotus’ reliability as an historian; see also Ch. 1, pp. 4— 
this volume. 

' Fowler (1996) passim; see also Ch. 12, this volume. For a recent example of 
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In the first half of this chapter we shall try to relate the debate 
about Herodotus’ reliability to issues of truth and fiction as they arise 
in the Histories. We argue that Herodotus’ conception of his role and 
the way in which different critics have conceived of this role must 
be central to the process of establishing appropriate conceptions of 
truth for the work.’ In the second half of the chapter, we shall con- 
sider the limitations of Herodotus’ outlook and the cultural con- 
straints on his reliability. 


Truth and or fiction? 


One of the works which has made the strongest and most sustained 
case against the ‘historical’ accuracy of the Histories in recent decades 
is Detlev Fehling’s Herodotus and his Sources.° Scholars have been quick 
to point out that Fehling’s portrait of Herodotus as a pseudo-historian 
imports latter-day categories into the work;’ indeed, Fehling himself 
(1989) 253) furnishes this very objection: 


As for the pious assumption of modern scholars that the man who 
first thought of writing history must, if he had so much as an aver- 
age sense of moral responsibility, have pursued an idea of strictly truth- 
ful narrative, that appears anything but natural to me. On the contrary 
it seems more natural to me that historiography should begin as a 
mixture of truth and poetry and should use the resources of poetry to 
present the truth. 


Fehling finds fault with the generations of scholarship which have 
taken Herodotus on trust (though it is worth stressing that, in many 
instances, Herodotus’ word has served historians very well). However, 


study that examines Herodotus’ scientific, geographical, and ethnographical claims 
to knowledge in the context of contemporary debates and terminology, see Thomas 
(2000). 

> For a recent overview of Herodotus’ conception of his role cf. Darbo-Peschanski 
(1998), esp. 143-54, offering a good discussion of the resistance of ancient Greck 
history writers to modern criteria for defining history. On the gulf between ancient 
and contemporary history writing, cf. Shrimpton (1997) 80-227. 

* German original 1971. Cf. Armayor (1978 b,c) and (1985). Fehling’s work has, 
in its turn, provoked a counter-study by Pritchett (1993) on the ‘Liar School of 
Herodotus’—his term for the school of Herodotean criticism which focuses on the 
shortcomings of the Histories as an historical source. For a recent review of the 
debate on the status of Herodotus’ sources and the work’s historical accuracy, cf. 
Fowler (1996) 80-7 with n, 125. 

’ Cf. Dewald (1987) 31-2; also Darbo-Peschanski (1987) 87. 
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it is often the apparent failings of the work as an historical source 
which reveal the nature of the intellectual project in which Herodotus 
was engaged. ‘To take one instance cited by Fehling, Herodotus con- 
tends that ‘the names of nearly all the gods came to Greece from 
Egypt’ (2.50.1).° A. B. Lloyd, in his Introduction to his commentary 
on the second book of the Histones attributes Herodotus’ error to the 
logic of ‘post hoc ergo propter hoc? (1975) 148, with 50-1). 

We would like to stress the possible motivation behind Herodotus’ 
claim. As suggested by Thomas Harrison, an important contention 
behind Herodotus’ argument for the provenance of the names of the 
Greek gods is to put Greek history, culture, and religion in a broader 
context. Herodotus can put the Greeks in their place as ‘late starters 
in the knowledge of the gods’ (2.53.1).° In 2.50.1, Herodotus claims, 
‘as to the fact that they come from foreign peoples [ek ton barbaron}, 
having made my inquiries I find the following to be the case [eon]’. 
Herodotus is explicit in making Greek religious practice derive from 
barbarian practice and underwrites this statement with a confident 
truth-claim (the neuter participle eon denotes what exists in actual 
fact). This ‘Egyptification’ of Greece (cf. Romm (1998) 101) informs 
us about Herodotus’ provocative positioning of himself in relation to 
his audience and, while it might not score many points for accu- 
racy, suggests an independent attitude which was to become one of 
the defining traits of the historian.'° 

This sense of independence is stressed throughout Herodotus’ 
account of Egypt (Book Two of the Histories) as he takes issue with 
a range of authorities from disparate fields. As Rosalind Thomas has 
argued ((1993) 241), in this polemical section of his work, Herodotus 
is engaging in current intellectual debates: ‘What we are seeing here 
is... an emphasis on the accuracy, determination, and insistence 
and achievements of the author and inquirer—and therefore his 
superiority to others.’ In addition to correcting anonymous Greeks 
on the causes behind the flooding of the Nile (2.20-3), in Book Two 
Herodotus also supplements Homer’s account of Helen’s whereabouts 


® Fehling (1989) 243: ‘an astounding failure’. 

* Harrison (2000b) 220, although Harrison also points out that Herodotus metes 
out the same treatment to other cultures. For instance, he exposes the insularity of 
the Ausaeans, who misguidedly think that their divinity (who corresponds to Athena) 
is unique to them (4.180.2) (ibid.). 

'" For the motif of the historian’s cultural, political, and geographical indepen- 
dence, cf. Lucian’s On How to Write History 41, 


wm 
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during the Trojan War with information gleaned from the priests at 
Thebes in Egypt.'' The narrative of Helen’s stay in Egypt, in which 
Herodotus shifts between alleged certainties and the stuff of myth, 
is embedded within a series of claims that limit Herodotus’ liability 
for the stories which he mediates. At 2.29.1—-2, Herodotus states that 
he can vouch for his account of the territory as far as Elephantine, 
on the basis of autopsy (autoptés elthén); however, South of this point, 
he was reliant on hearsay and inquiry (akoé historeon). Again at 2.99.1—2, 
we are informed that ‘up to this point’, his account has had the 
benefit of first-hand personal experience, whereas what follows derives 
from Egyptian informants: 


Up to this point I have confined what I have written to the results of 
my own direct observation and research, and the views I have formed 
from them; but from now on the basis of my story will be the accounts 
given to me by the Egyptians themselves~-though here, too, I shall 
put in one or two things which I have seen with my own eyes.'* 


It is noteworthy that, even in relation to stories for which he can- 
not vouch, Herodotus does not relinquish his authorial guarantee 
altogether. 

When we come to the section about Helen’s abduction, Herodotus 
reviews the poetic accounts (2.116-17) and concludes that Homer 
was familiar with the true account, but that he was bound by generic 
considerations (the suitability of the different versions for epic (epopoi- 
ién)—2.116.1). As for the authority of the account, the priests claim 
unerring knowledge (atrekeds epistamenoi)'’ for the events that took place 
in their region (2.119.3). The succession of qualifications and counter- 
qualifications might not make for consistency, but it gives the impres- 
sion of a circumspect inquiry whose truths are conditioned by shades 
of uncertainty and whose mythical elements are analysed to yield an 
explanation for the processes which went into their making. As John 
Marincola comments, ‘What these people or nations “say”, together 
with Herodotus’ reaction to it, is itself the validation presented by 
Herodotus for winning the reader’s belief’ ((1997a) 100). 


"' 2.113-20. On critical reflection on myth and myth criticism in poetry and 
early historiography, cf. Brillante (1990); also Ch. 7, n. 29, this volume. 

® Trans. De Sélincourt/Marincola (1996) 119. All sizeable English quotations of 
Herodotus are from this work, unless otherwise stated. See also Ch. 1, pp. 15-19, 
this volume. 

' On the terminology cf. pp. 357-63 below. 
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Furthermore, Herodotus’ personal flourish is the lesson which he 
draws from the incident: the Greeks refused to believe the Trojans 
when they truthfully claimed that they did not have Helen (/egousi 
tén alétheién), because of the contrivance of a divine power which 
wanted to illustrate the harshness with which the Gods punish human 
transgressions (2.120.5). By concluding the episode in this way, 
Herodotus appropriates oracular authority for himself: with the words 
younv &rogpatvouar (‘I will reveal the rationale’) he reveals to his 
audience the design behind divine revelation. Here we see Herodotus 
in the act of competing with the allure of epic, while paying lip- 
service to the standards of rigorous inquiry and, for good measure, 
venturing a religious insight.'* 

Herodotus frequently displays a ‘crédulité critique’ which has 
seemed paradoxical to many of his modern readers. A helpful approach 
is that suggested by Paul Veyne, who has explored the attitudes of 
learned Greeks towards their cultural ‘myths’: ‘criticizing myths did 
not mean proving that they were false but rediscovering their truth- 
ful basis’ ((1988) 59). Fiction, that is, furnished endless material for 
critical redaction. This is only one of the many strategies which enable 
Herodotus to compete with other sources of cultural authority,’ and 
to downgrade the intellectual credibility of those sources. As James 
Romm has observed, ancient geographers faced the challenge of rec- 
onciling their audience’s expectations of strangeness and novelty with 
the commitment to representing real peoples and places ((1992) 173). 
He posits an opposition between the poet, for whom wonders are 
an ‘artistic resource’, and the geographer-critic for whom they are 
an ‘investigative obstacle’. Herodotus appears to have it both ways, 
juxtaposing ‘artistic resources’ and intimations of critical distance 
from these very resources (cf. Moles (1993) 96). A common solution, 
which we encounter in the Histories, was to suspend belief and claim 
(merely) to ‘report what was said’—legein ta legomena (7,152.3; cf. 2.123.1, 
2.130.2-131.1, 4.195.2 and 6.137.1). At 7.152.3 Herodotus actually 


claims suspension of belief as a feature of the work as a whole.'® 


"Cf. Lateiner (1989) 63: “The logic is unsatisfactory, but the polemical point 
and method are noteworthy: the truth about past events can be found by argu- 
ment. Circumspection about knowledge of the past can lead to trustworthy results.’ 

' Cf Finley (1975) 14: ‘one kind of retelling of the past was being measured 
against another’. 

‘© For an excellent inventory of the different gradations of Herodotus’ knowledge- 
claims about various phenomena, cf. Lateiner (1989) 69-72. Headings include 
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In the different societies depicted in the Histones, knowledge and 
access to information are vital components in the struggle for power. 
In the early stages of the narrative, Croesus expands his empire and 
is subsequently defeated by Cyrus. This quick interchange of power 
is punctuated by Croesus’ encounter with the Greek sage Solon, who 
refuses to flatter the king and speaks the truth (to conti kKhrésamenos— 
1.30.3). Croesus disdains Solon’s insights, but is subsequently com- 
pelled to admit their truthfulness when he suffers a complete reversal 
of fortune and proclaims that he would recommend to all kings con- 
versation with Solon in preference to vast amounts of money (1.86.4). 
Solon’s insight into the changeability of human fortunes echoes 
Herodotus’ statement in the proem (1.5) to the Histones that human 
prosperity is fickle. By aligning his position with that of a renowned 
sage and a contemporary source of authority, and by beginning the 
Histories with a sequence that bears out his forecast, Herodotus asserts 
the value of his work over traditional, more obvious forms of power. 

Those in power are continually portrayed as trying to secure reli- 
able information from oracles, and the obscurity of their dealings 
and the nature of oracular revelation function as a counter-example 
to the scrutable truths which Herodotus claims to dispense. At 6.80, 
Cleomenes protests that the Delphic oracle has misled him over the 
capture of Argos. When summoned back to Sparta he explained his 
confusion over the oracle and his decision to seek further clarification 
from the gods (6.82.1—2). At this point Herodotus interjects that he 
cannot comment on the truth of Cleomenes’ account to the Spartans 
(oute ei pseudomenos oute ei aléthea legon, 6.82.1). Cleomenes claimed that 
he learnt the certainty of the matter (¢é atrekeian) by the fire signal 
which shot out of the breast (not the head) of the cult statue of Hera 
(6.82.2). Here vocabulary that Herodotus usually applies to his own 
research is employed in connection with an inscrutable scenario, as 
related by an acknowledged madman. 

While Herodotus refrains from commenting on the veracity of the 
oracle received by Cleomenes and the detail about Hera’s signal, he 
devotes much attention to analysing the causes and symptoms of 
Cleomenes’ madness, which he ultimately attributes to divine retri- 
bution for the latter’s injustice towards his co-king Demaratus (6.84.3). 
Thus Herodotus claims to be able to infer divine involvement in 


‘Ignorance Universal’, ‘Certainty Impossible’, “Certainty Explicitly Achieved’, and 
‘Responsibility Disclaimed’. See also Ch. |, n. 40, this volume, 
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human events, but he achieves these inferences through a process of 
independent inquiry based on the realm of human knowledge. 

In a carefully weighed statement in Book Eight, Herodotus claims 
that he is unable to refute (antilegein) the truth of oracles, in light of 
a particularly explicit prediction from the oracle of Bacis. Herodotus 
remarks that it is impossible to contradict an oracle that explicitly pre- 
dicts what came to pass: ‘enargeds legein’ (8.77.1). After quoting the 
oracle, Herodotus reaffirms that he himself will neither dare to make 
refutations (antilogias) of oracles, nor accept them from others, given 
the clarity of this oracle: once again he uses the phrase enargeds legein 
(8.77.2)."7 

However, the fact that Herodotus singles out this oracle for its 
clarity acknowledges implicitly that oracles are often obscure and 
hard to hold to account. By contrast, Herodotus’ principles of account- 
ability, which show to the reader the reasoning behind his conclu- 
sions, reflect the complexity of the known world. There is scope for 
oracles in the Histories, and indeed Herodotus is aware of their author- 
ity, but where their testimony is included, it is supplementary to the 
process of research. Hence, after presenting a closely-argued discus- 
sion of the geographical boundaries of Egypt, Herodotus remarks 
that the Egyptian oracle of Ammon supports his position: 


An oracle delivered from the shrine of Ammon, which came to my 
notice after | had formed my own conclusions, is a witness for the 
opinion that I have expressed about the extent of Egypt.” 


Before this, Herodotus has considered the question of the geology 
of Egypt from several different angles, adducing (and rejecting) the 
theories espoused by the Greeks—and the Ionians in particular-— 
(2.15-17). When he concurs with a particular school of thought, he 
is at pains to emphasize that he has reached the same conclusion 
independently: 


So not only do I believe the people who gave me this account of 
Egypt, but my own conclusions strongly support what they said. I have 
observed for myself (idan) that Egypt at the Nile delta projects into the 
sea beyond the coast on either side and the shells which are visible 


(phainomena) on the hills... (2.12.1) 


'7 On antilogiai in the works of Herodotus’ (near-)contemporaries, cf. Thomas 
(2000) 250, 252-3, 264-7. 

"8 2.18.1-2. For the heavy accent placed on the first person as a way of high- 
lighting a (polemical) assertion of proof, cf ‘Thomas (2000) 243. 
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Herodotus’ concern to appear representative and trustworthy in his 
review of the debate invokes ideals of judicial procedure, and the 
motif of the judge who weighs up conflicting claims contributes to 
Herodotus’ self-depiction as a reliable narrator.'” In the section on 
Egyptian geography, he employs the verb marturein and the noun 
marturion (respectively ‘to testify/bear witness’ and ‘proof/testimony’) 
to underwrite the judicial metaphor.” At 2.18.1, the oracle from 
Ammon ‘marturee’’ (testifies) to Herodotus’ judgment, and at 2.22.2, 
the warm winds are the strongest proof (marturion) that the floods in 
the Nile basin are not caused by melting snow.”! 

We have seen how Herodotus insulates his field of inquiry from 
the domain of oracles and the supernatural which are present in his 
account. A similar tension and potential problem for critical research 
arise in the case of seemingly incredible phenomena. The category 
of thémata, or things which are axiotheata (worthy to behold), permits 
the inclusion of the sensational without compromising Herodotus’ 
intellectual posture. On the one hand, he retains the credibility of the 
Odyssean narrator who offers his audience novel and astounding 
reports from the ends of the earth, yet at the same time he is not 
implicated in the more dubious aspects of these tales.” A typical 
example of the historian’s negotiation of thémata is the account of Scyllias’ 
desertion to the Greeks (from the Persian forces) which involved 
crossing from Aphetae, on the Pelion peninsula, to Artemisium on 
Euboea—a distance of about ten miles (8.8). Herodotus reports the 
claim (/egetat—it is said/reputed) that Scyllias made the crossing under- 
water, without coming up for air. The language of the passage is 


'° Cf. Marincola (1997a) 164 on the strategy of citing various versions of events 
to suggest impartiality; more generally, see his ch. 3 for a discussion of “The 
Historian’s Character’, of which ‘Impartiality’ is a sub-section. Cf. Romm (1992) 
183-4 on the importance of the character of the narrator for the believability of 
the account in Homeric poetry. 

*” On marturion, cf. Thomas (2000) 184 and 191-2. Thomas argues that while 
rooted in the lawcourts, this word was part of the language of proof in ancient 
science. 

*! For the motif of the historian as judge in Herodotus, Thucydides and Polybius, 
cf. Darbo-Peschanski (1998). For a historiographical survey of this metaphor, cf. 
Ginzburg (1991). For the [Alister as a possible model for Herodotus’ status as judge 
in such passages, cf. Connor (1993) (for more on the [A]istér, cf. also Floyd (1990)). 
Giraudeau (1984a) provides a discussion of the juridical terminology employed in 
the Histories. See also Ch. 1, n. 30, this volume. 

” For a nuanced discussion of théma in the Histories, cf. Hunzinger (1995), also 
Packman (1991) and Barth (1968). 
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informative for Herodotus’ self-positioning in relation to the realm 
of the fantastic: 


As to the means by which he reached the Greeks from that position, 
I am unable to give a certain account (ouk ekhd eipein atrekeds), but I 
would be amazed (¢hémazé de) if the reports (ta legomena) are true. It is 
claimed that, after submerging himself into the sea at Aphetae, he did 
not emerge until he came to Artemisium, swimming about eighty stades 
through the sea to this place. About this man many other seemingly 
false (pseudesi ikela) tales are told and some true ones (aléthea) as well. 
However, concerning this matter, note my opinion that he reached 
Artemisium by boat. 


Herodotus states that he cannot account for Scyllias’ crossing to 
Artemisium with any authority, but distances himself from the fab- 
ulous report of the crossing, labelling it a théma (by employing the 
verb thémazo). The phrase ‘pseudesi ikela’, whereby Herodotus dismisses 
the validity of many of the reports which have clustered around this 
man, evokes the already well-established debate in Greek literature 
on how to establish the veracity of a narrative and echoes the pas- 
sage at the beginning of Hesiod’s Theogony (27) where the muses claim 
that they can speak fictions (pseudea) which pass for truths (elumoisin 
omoia). Thus he scores veridical points by exposing the improbabil- 
ity of accepted accounts. As Hunzinger notes, ‘l’expression Bondo 
ei..., quand il s’agit d’un étonnement d’ordre intellectuel, suffit pour 
capter lintelligence qui désire une explication.” 

As with his handling of oracles, in the case of thémata, Herodotus 
does not forgo the mythical dimension, which they can import into 
his narrative. Instead he circumscribes them with his own truth con- 
ditions. Herodotus points to his own ‘good practice’ by highlighting 
the gulf between the uncritical nature of popular lore in compari- 
son to his more critical approach to the past. 

One area of the Histores which has been particularly slighted by 
some modern critics is that of Herodotus’ geographical researches.”' 
As Romm observes, in Herodotus’ narrative the distinction between 
what can be known atrekeds (unerringly) and that which cannot maps 
onto the boundary-line between regions of the carth that have been 
seen or explored and those about which only wild rumours are told. 


8 (1995) 62. Translation: “The expression 8@uéCm ei, when it relates to aston- 
ishment of an intellectual kind, is sufficient to intrigue the kind of intellect that 
desires an explanation.’ 

* Cf. the works by Fehling and Armayor cited in n. 6 above. 
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When the extent of the lands which he is writing about exceeds the 
extent of his travels (or indeed of the travels of anyone whom he 
has met or heard of ), Herodotus often ventures to say the unsayable. 
The result is a ‘mythical’ or ‘fantastical’ geography which uses all 
of the resources available to Herodotus’ culture and surpasses the 
horizons of this very culture in attempting to represent the unknown. 

In his account of Scythian geography (the area around the Black 
Sea), Herodotus mentions an epic poem called the The Tale of the 
Arimaspians, which he attributes to Aristeas of Proconnesus. ‘This ref- 
erence then occasions the story of Aristeas’ unusual life and works. 
Once again it is instructive to note how Herodotus brackets off the 
different levels of his narrative. Firstly, Aristeas’ account is desig- 
nated as poetry (4.13.1)——a genre with its own conventions (cf. 2.116.1, 
p. 355 above). He then offers a story about Aristeas from hearsay, 
and the sign-post ‘/egous?’ (‘they say’, 4.14.1) acts as a credibility shield. 
Within this tale-within-a-tale, Herodotus introduces some of his own 
research, as it were. After Aristeas’ alleged disappearance, the Meta- 
pontans claimed that he appeared to them in Metapontum (in South- 
ern Italy). Herodotus proceeds to offer a chronology for the events 
related by the Metapontians: 


As to what the cities themselves say, I know (eda) that these events 
occurred two hundred and forty years after the second disappearance 
of Aristeas, as I discovered by inference (sumballomenos ... heuriskon) in 
Proconnesus and Metapontum. (4.15.1-2) 


Although strictly Herodotus is making a specific claim only about 
the time at which these events happened, the verbs oida, sumballomenos 
and heuriskon lend credibility to the tale in which they are implanted. 
Once again, we can observe Herodotus ‘redeeming’ fictional matter 
for his historical purposes. Similar subtleties are in play in the sub- 
sequent chapter, where Herodotus admits that nobody knows with 
any certainty (oudeis oide atrekeds, 4.16.1) about what lies beyond the 
region which he has been discussing, but he then reassures his audi- 
ence that he will relate, to the fullest extent, what he has been able 
to establish certainly (atrekeds) by hearsay. This is not to accuse 
Herodotus of inconsistency, but to observe the delicate balance 
between what is and is not known and the ongoing process of extract- 
ing the former from the latter. 

The terms which Herodotus uses to signal the veracity of his 
account reveal a broader preoccupation than that with mere accu- 
racy or fact. In the above passage he twice uses the adverb atrekeds 
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(unerringly), to mark out reliable information from vague report. The 
noun atrekeia (certainty) and the adverb occur fifty-one times in the 
Histories and align Herodotus’ discourse of truth with that of archaic 
poetry.” The etymology which Chantraine ((1968) 135) suggests for 
the adjective alvekés emphasizes the idea of ‘being on track’, as opposed 
to misleading information, which strays from the path of truth. 
Herodotus’ predilection for atrekeia—and noteworthy avoidance of 
alétheia/aléthés when staking his own claims to truth—suggest the 
image of the ‘logon hodos’, the route of the logoi which Herodotus 
traces in the course of his account (cf. 1.95.1, 1.117.2, 2.20.1). As 
Carolyn Dewald has remarked, the metaphor of the road contributes 
to the sense of strain and exertion behind Herodotus’ historiographical 
project ((1987) 149, 165-6). 

Hence the choice of atrekeia/atrekeds evokes the potential for losing 
one’s way amidst the many, heterogeneous, competing claims to truth 
about the past and about distant lands. At 1.140, Herodotus ven- 
tures a comment about Persian burial practice. In contrast to the 
preceding Persian institutions about which he could speak with cer- 
tainty (atrekeds) through knowledge (edés), Herodotus concedes that 
reports about the etiquette of male burial are obscure and as if a 
secret (1.140.1). By contrast, he unwaveringly attributes (atrekeds oida) 
the burial practice in question to the Median priestly caste of the 
Magi, since they practise it openly (emphaneds). He then concludes 
this section——a brief discussion of Persian nomoi prefaced with a 
confident claim to knowledge (o:da)—by signalling his return to his 
previous account (aneimi de epi ton proteron logon, 1.140.3). The verb of 
motion aneimi implies that, having negotiated several details down an 
obscure byway, he will resume the more straightforward exposition 
(the highway, as it were) of his primary narrative. 

It is worth recalling that, as well as coming to terms with Herodotus’ 
particular approach to critical, historical research, there are also prac- 
tical considerations which should be brought to bear on the relia- 
bility debate. Indeed, the intellectual and the practical considerations 
are interrelated. Jocelyn Small has given a convincing account of the 
technology available to historians in the ancient Greek and Roman 
worlds, showing how the limitations of the writing materials which 


* For a recent suggestive study, see Crane (1996) 50-65: ‘Herodotus’ atrekeia ver- 
sus Thucydidean akribeia: from knowledge to expertise’. 
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they used and the written sources to which they had access influenced 
their cognitive approach to history-writing. Small suggests that the 
concept or standard of ‘accuracy as gist’ is better suited to this tech- 
nological environment than current notions of historical accuracy 
(1997) 192). 

Each generation of scholars will cast Herodotus in their own image. 
From the vantage point of current criticism there are new directions 
to be taken. One way of opening up the ‘truth/fiction’ debate is 
that developed by Pascal Payen (1997), who relates Herodotus’ cri- 
teria for assessing true knowledge and insight to the ethnographical 
content of the Histories. Payen has concluded that the peoples who 
dominate in the power stakes are undermined by the powerless who 
outwit them by bringing counter-knowledge into play. This inver- 
sion reflects the position of the historical narrator, whose innovative 
research sometimes cuts across or directly contradicts the received 
assumptions of his Greek audience. In one sense the Histories raise 
the question as to who has the prerogative over the truth: the pre- 
sent, the past, one’s native culture or foreign lands? 


Polarity 


‘History is as much about the obviously other as it is about the 
seemingly familiar’ (R. Evans (1997) 214). One seemingly obvious 
mode of ‘othering’ is the intellectual device of polarity or polariza- 
tion.” In practice, though, this proves to be not quite as obvious as 
it may at first sight appear. For, on the one hand, ‘other’ is not, 
and should not be used merely as, a fashionable synonym for different;”’ 
and, on the other hand, ‘polarity’ may be applied in rather different 
meanings.’ To make absolutely clear where we stand from the start, 
polarity or polarization in the rest of this chapter will be under- 
stood, in its ideal construction or as an ideal type, as the both log- 
ical and rhetorical figure of the binary opposition of same or self to 
its polar opposite, expressed in such a way that the two parts of the 


*’ Cartledge (1997a) uses othering in the form of polarity as an exploratory frame- 
work for investigating Greek conceptions of self-identity; cf. Darbo-Peschanski (1985). 

” For an application of (mere) difference in late classical and Hellenistic Greek 
philosophy, see Follinger (1996). 

** Compare and contrast, e.g., Gimelli-Martin (1990) and Taussig (1993). 
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opposition are both antithetical and mutually exclusive and jointly 
exhaustive of the category they together represent or designate.” 
Thus, to take the most relevant example of all for the purposes of 
this chapter: Greeks vs Barbarians constitutes a polarity in our sense, 
in that the two groups both are mutually exclusive and antithetical 
(a Barbarian is precisely a not-Greek and vice versa) and are jointly 
exhaustive (of the broader category Human Beings).”” 

However, there was in ancient Greece, as there is today, a rhetoric 
as well as a strict logic of polarity or polarization, whereby (mere) 
differences that are not logically polar or binary are employed as if 
they are, in order precisely to construct, that is invent ideologically, 
a supposedly binary opposition, or, more polemically, polar antago- 
nism. An example would be ‘Men and Women’, since although there 
are irreducible, anatomical differences between men and women, 
objectively speaking, yet a human being can be more or less male 
or female, indeed at the limit sufficiently both male and female to 
justify or require the use of a third classificatory term (hermaphro- 
dite).*! Conversely, when it suits the political or other purpose or 
subtext of a writer, whether ancient or modern, a—logical—polar- 
ity such as ‘Greek vs Barbarian’ may be opportunistically modulated 
or moderated, in such a way that the notion of degrees of either 
Greekness or Barbarianness can be brought strategically into play.” 

These two are just the most obviously fundamental polarities that 
Herodotus could have dealt with; others included Citizen vs Non- 
Citizen, Free vs Unfree, Gods vs Mortals, Old vs Young, Rich vs 
Poor, etc. How then does the device of polarization fit into his larger 
scheme of persuading the reader to give credence to his account of 
the /ogoi relevant to explaining relations between Greeks and Barbarians, 
and especially why they came to fight each other? What are ‘we’ 
that is Herodotus’s readers, whenever and wherever and however 
these ideal readers are taken to be situated—to make of it all? From 
considerations of space, we shall restrict ourselves here to just a small 


8 


Lloyd (1966) pt I is an exemplary discussion from a philosophical standpoint. 
” Cartledge (1997a) ch. 3 (with further reading cited pp. 188-90). 

Cartledge (1997a) ch. 4 (with further reading cited pp. 190-2). 

* For various ways of ‘inventing’ the Barbarian in classical Greece, see, besides 
op. cit, (n. 30), Laurot (1981); Georges (1994); Hartog (1988); Hall (1989); Miller (1995). 
Hartog (1988), for instance, brilliantly shows how Herodotus’ Persians become less 
‘Barbarian’, i.e., more Greek, as they come into conflict with Herodotus’ Scythians. 
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selection of examples of some of these oppositions in order to illus- 
trate the potential range of intellectual deployment of polarity as a 
structuring or interpretative device in Herodotus’ historiography. 


Greeks versus Barbarians 


It is with an example of polarization at its purest that we may use- 
fully begin. Book Two, the Egyptian book, is in important part 
methodological. In it, that is, Herodotus stakes his claim vigorously 
to being an up-to-the-minute critical thinker, in a number of different 
ways.”* The reason he gives for spending so long on Egypt and the 
Egyptians, however, is rather different: here, he says, he found more 
‘wondrous things’ (¢hdmasia) and more narration-worthy monuments 
(erga) than anywhere else (2.35.1). Specifically, he goes on immedi- 
ately to list in a éour de force of summative comparison the no fewer 
than eighteen ways in which the customs and practices of the Egyptians 
(éthea, nomot, cf. Aiguptia éhea, 2.30.5) exactly reverse or invert those 
of the rest of mankind (by which he really means the Greeks). These 
specific inversions are all set within a conceptual and geographical 
frame that is precisely one of polar opposition: 


In keeping with the idiosyncratic climate which prevails there and the 
fact that their river [the Nile] behaves differently from any other river, 
almost all Egyptian customs and practices are the opposite of those of 
everywhere else.” 


As Francois Hartog has remarked in another context, ‘the interest- 
ing thing is that this space, which purports to be simply “space”, is 
in reality a Greek space of shared knowledge’.” 

Next, consider how in the first Book Herodotus chooses to mod- 
ulate, rather than straightforwardly (re)present, the Greek vs Barbarian 
polarity with regard to the Persians. For Herodotus first asserts, with 
apparently privileged certainty, that the core components of the 
Persian educational system are horsemanship, archery and truth- 
telling (aléthizesthai ); then, within twenty chapters of the same book, 
he represents the most eminent Persian imaginable, Cyrus the Great, 


A. B. Lloyd (1975); Thomas (1997); Vannicelli (2001). 
* 2.35.2. Tr. Waterfield (1998). 
*® Hartog (1988) 350; cf. Jacob (1991); Payen (1997), 
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founder of the Achaemenid Persian empire, as characterizing—or 
rather, as Herodotus is at pains to explain, denigrating——all Greeks 
as liars and cheats (the specific reference is to their supposedly 
‘national’ practice of buying and selling in an agora).** Here, there- 
fore, we are presented with othering in the form of negative polar- 
ization or stereotyping on a grand scale—but from a Barbarian not 
a Greek point of view, and not therefore, ostensibly, from the view- 
point of the author. 

Consider further a famous instance in which Herodotus at first 
complicates the process of ethnic comparison and contrast yet more. 
At 3.38 he has another Persian king, Darius, institute at his court 
in Susa a sort of moral contest between (some) Greeks and a par- 
ticular group of Barbarians, in order apparently to set himself up in 
judgment over them both. The issue, or rather the nomos, at stake 
is that of the two peoples’ respective funerary customs, surely the 
most sensitive marker of ethnic identity. Thus, so Herodotus’ story 
goes, Darius is supposed once upon a time to have summoned some 
Greeks and some Callatian Indians to his presence and asked each 
of them respectively how much money (in bribes) it would require 
to persuade them to do the opposite of what they normally and nor- 
matively did to their kindred dead—that is, to eat them in the case 
of the (allegedly) cremating Greeks or to cremate them in the case 
of the (allegedly) cannibalistic Callatians. Perhaps Herodotus was also 
using the scenario to illustrate the mercenary quality of Darius’s gen- 
eral outlook and attitude (cf. 3.89—the Persian equivalent of the 
Greek for ‘retail merchant’, kapélos, was allegedly the Persians’ own 
tag for Darius; cf. Kurke (1995) 54-5); but that was not what he 
claimed, by way of introduction, to be his main point. This was rather 
to illustrate a generalization that he states to be applicable to all 
human societies, Greek and Barbarian, however ‘civilized’ (by Greek 
standards) or otherwise: namely, the quasi-law that ‘each group 
regards its own nomoi as by far the best’, that is, the best absolutely 
speaking. In the story, both the Greeks and the Callatians indig- 
nantly reject the very suggestion that they might abandon, let alone 
reverse, their customary norms. Herodotus, however, is so impatient 
to get to the moral of the story that he does not allow his Darius 
to express a view on their rejection but proceeds directly to an 


® 1,136.2, 1.153.2; cf. Cartledge (1997a) 60-2. 
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expression of his own view, or rather a repetition of his introduc- 
tory point about the relativity (as he saw it, from the outside, in an 
observer’s not an actor’s view) of custom: ‘So these practices have 
become enshrined as customs just as they are, and J ¢hink Pindar 
was right to have said in his poem that “custom is king of all”’ (our 
emphasis).*” 


Men versus Women 


That comment, as Herodotus himself said of another remark (7,152.3), 
could be taken to apply to the work as a whole. We shall turn next 
to Men vs Women, which, to repeat, is an ideologically constructed 
rather than a naturally given polarity. Herodotus’ text, as a French 
‘structuralist reading’ has so brilliantly demonstrated, explores the 
polarity in a number of ways, most conspicuously through his item- 
izing of the customary ‘uses of women’ by different cultures and 
societies, Greek and non-Greek.* Hence it emerges that the ideal 
polarity Men vs Women is something of a gross simplification: for 
here we find not just Men vs Women but also Greek Men vs Greek 
Women, Greek Men vs Barbarian Women, Barbarian Men vs 
Barbarian Women, Free Greek Men vs Unfree Barbarian Women, 
and so on, 

Nevertheless, at one end of Herodotus’ spectrum, serving to struc- 
ture the many different individual accounts, is the normative Greek 
society practising monogamous marriage, while at the other (and also 
‘other’) end is the most barbarous and barbaric of barbarian soci- 
eties, that of the Androphagoi (‘Cannibals’) who do not recognize 
any conception of Right (diké, 4.106; cf. Giraudeau (1984a)). The 
Greek way with women, one might reasonably want to infer, is there- 
fore in Herodotus’ eyes good not only for Greeks, according to their 
purely subjective judgment based perhaps on nothing better than 
unreflective tradition, but good absolutely—or at any rate superior 
to any Barbarian way. Yet it is a mark of Herodotus’ ethnographic 
flexibility and intellectual subtlety that even the Greek norm is capa- 
ble of deconstruction by him, both negatively and positively. 


* Gartledge (1997a) 69-70 (with further reading cited p. 189). 
* Rossellini and Said (1978); further reading cited in Cartledge (1997a) 191. See 
also Ch. 10, this volume. 
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Positively, in a complex dialectic involving relations between Xerxes 
and his various sub-commanders Greek as well as non-Greek, 
Herodotus is prepared to violate Greek norms of evaluative termi- 
nology by applying oxymoronically to a woman—admittedly, the 
Greek queen of his own native Halicarnassus, Artemisia—the descrip- 
tive-cum-evaluative term for bravery, andreia, that literally meant 
‘manliness’ (7.99.1).° On the negative side, he presents his (Greek) 
addressee with Greeks who behave on occasion in a suspiciously ‘un- 
Greek’ manner (the Corinthian tyrant Periander copulating with the 
corpse of his widow is an in every sense spectacular illustration, 
5.92n.2-3), and even with a whole Greek society, namely Sparta, 
where the norm seems at the least unstably established, at any rate 
among the royal families: here we find a king practising bigamy 
(5.40.2), another wife-swapping (6.61-62), another (royal) marriage 
happening by capture (6.65.2), a queen relating to her son a fancy 
tale (in the guise of a ‘true story’) of extra-marital copulation with 
a heroic apparition (6.69), a slave playing a key role in determining 
seniority in the royal succession by observing the nursing behaviour 
of a mother of royal twins (6.52.5-6), and so on.” 

Nevertheless, in the context of the Men vs Women polarity what 
is surely crucial for the interpretation of Herodotus’ overall author- 
ial intention is that he (almost) begins and ends his work as a whole 
with exemplary tales of Barbarian Men vs Barbarian Women. ‘This, 
he implies, is what Barbarians can and, typically, do practise amongst 
themselves: a Candaules of Lydia can breach the etiquette of mar- 
ital privacy and feminine modesty to the extent of revealing his queen 
in all her nakedness in her bedchamber to his right-hand man, the 
captain of his guard (1.8-12); a Xerxes of Persia can so abuse the 
absolute power of familial disposal vested in an oriental despot by 
the harem system that he can seek to violate both the wife of a 
brother and a daughter-in-law and can thereby drive his own prin- 
cipal wife to extremes of ‘oriental’ mutilation (9.108-13)."' Correlatively, 


*® Cartledge (1997a) 82-4 (with further reading cited p. 191). 

“ For insight into the inverted representation of Spartan sexual mores (by no 
means only by Herodotus), we are indebted to Ellen Greenstein Millender, the re- 
worked book of whose 1997 University of Pennsylvania Ph.D. thesis, “The ‘Teacher 
of Hellas—Athenian Democratic Ideology and the ‘Barbarization’ of Sparta in fifth- 
century Greek Thought’, is forthcoming. Meanwhile, see briefly Cartledge (1997a) 
80-2. 

*" Cartledge (1997a) 84-5 (with further reading cited p. 192); see also Ch. 9, pp. 
206-8, this volume. 
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it is implied, these are the sorts of abominations that Greeks must 
at all costs avoid. 


Gods versus Mortals 


However, important to Herodotus though the Greek vs Barbarian 
and Men vs Women polarities undoubtedly were, arguably the most 
important of all——as it was to, say, his contemporary (and possibly 
his friend) Sophocles—was that of Gods vs Mortals." The polarized 
religious frame of the work as a whole is set early on: ‘the divine 
(to theion) is entirely jealous [of mortals’ prosperity] and a source of 
confusion’, says wise Greek adviser Solon to oriental despot Croesus 
(1.32.1), whereas ‘man’ (in the generic sense, anthropos) is corre- 
spondingly ‘entirely a matter of fortune’ (1.32.4, using swmphora, a 
word which could also regularly mean disaster, i.e., mis-fortune, but 
not good fortune). ‘Call no man truly blessed, but only fortunate, 
before he (or she) is dead’, Solon continues, ‘... look to the end of 
everything to see how it turns out: for many are they whom the 
gods have deprived of prosperity and destroyed root and branch’ 
(1.32.7, 9). Croesus’ own confusion, in misinterpreting the words of 
Apollo’s Delphic oracle, is proved to be as comprehensively disas- 
trous as could be, and his end was very far from what he had pre- 
dicted for himself. As for Great King Xerxes, the history’s homme 
fatal (cf. 8.109.3, in a speech placed in the mouth of “Themistocles’, 
who echoes the judgment of ‘Solon’ at 1.32.1), he made the cardi- 
nal error of thinking himself not only the equal but the superior of 
a god (the Hellespont: 7.35; note Herodotus’ own pious comment, 
7.54.3). Contrast the Greek Spartans, who—like all (good) Greeks, 
only more so—sagely ‘rate the things of the gods as more estimable 
than the things of mortal men’ (5.63.2; cf. 9.7.1). 

Yet it is not always what Herodotus chose to say but rather what 
he chose not to say that can be revealing of his deeper purposes. 
For apparently not all Spartans always obeyed their own religious 
doctrine to the letter. Both at home and abroad Pausanias, the 
Spartan regent who had commanded at Plataea, was judged guilty 
of overstepping the mark in arrogating to himself sole credit for that 


® Cartledge (1997a) ch. 7, esp. pp. 159-62 (with further reading cited p. 196); 
cf. more generally, on Greek attitudes to foreign religions, Rudhardt (1992). 
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victory and in advertising himself as ‘first leader’ (arkhégos) not only 
of the Spartans but of all the Greeks (ML p. 60). Yet you will not 
find a mention of that personal, quasi-tyrannical excess in Herodotus, 
who is generally sympathetic to Pausanias and made in his favour 
an exception to his stated rule of ‘telling that which is said’ (7.152.3), 
The story is to be found rather in Thucydides (1.132.2), who in an 
inversion of a distinctly Herodotean manner presents Pausanias as a 
paradigm, but a largely negative one. In line with Thucydides’ brief 
account, the praise-poet Simonides had warned Pausanias to remem- 
ber that he was merely a mortal, a warning all the more revealing 
in that Simonides had earlier been prepared to hymn ‘[great 
Cleo|mbrotus’ most noble [son]’ along with the rest of the Spartan 
heroes of Plataea in proto-Herodotean Homeric terms." 

Herodotus’ lapsing into silence here—not to be confused with the 
religious silence that he explicitly practised elsewhere (e.g., 1.51.4)— 
would seem to betray a larger, properly political agenda." For had 
he included that criticism of the Spartan regent, at such a climac- 
tic moment, his work’s twofold message——to all Greeks to live up to 
the highest Hellenic ideals, and to the mutually antagonistic Athenians 
and Spartans specifically to place Hellenic homonota above selfish city- 
state pride and particularism—-would have been significantly muted 
(Cartledge (1990)). That message was a kind of ‘truth’ which—to 
borrow the terms of his own ‘custom is king’ anecdote—he could 
not have been persuaded to forgo at any price. 


Envoit 


It is perhaps contestable whether polarity in our sense was in- 
deed a master trope of ‘Greek’ thought, and certainly it is crucial 
that we not only should be constantly on the lookout for exceptions 
or marginal cases, but also should not apply any crude version of it 
to the thought of a writer as subtle and possibly subversive as 
Herodotus. On the other hand, in the hands of a writer like Herodotus 
polarization could be another formidable weapon in the critical 
armoury, to be wielded against out-ol-line, offmessage Greeks no 


* Warning: Simonides ap. Aelian, VH 9.41, with Huxley (1978) 245. Plataea 
elegy: Simonides el. 11, trs. M. West, Greek Lyric Poetry (Oxford, 1994) 169. 

* The case for a political Herodotus is interestingly made anew in Thompson 
(1996); see already Hartog (1988) passim. 
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less than congenitally disabled Barbarians; in favour of exception- 
ally endowed Greek women as well as against stereotypically advan- 
taged Greek men; and always on the side of the Gods (capital G) 
against mere mortals (lower-case m). On that, his hearers and 
readers could rely. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
HERODOTUS AND HIS SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Simon Hornblower 


The study of sources, for which the word Quellenforschung has estab- 
lished itself in languages other than its native German, is not a 
fashionable activity at the beginning of the twenty-first century AD. 
Quellenforschung was rigorous, at times excessively so, in that it tended 
to assume complete rationality and a modern scientific attitude (pref- 
erence for the earlier and ‘better’ over the later and more deriva- 
tive source, and so forth) on the part of the ancient authors it studied. 
It assumed, in fact, that ancient authors with their unwieldy and 
arbitrary collections of papyrus rolls operated like modern scholars 
in their libraries, who read and write in rooms furnished floor-to- 
ceiling with shelves which contain good and instantly accessible texts, 
and who are armed with author-specific lexica and (nowadays) with 
electronic data-bases which enable them to chase linguistic parallels 
in a few seconds of time (see Hornblower (1994a) 71 f.). The present 
chapter is an attempt at the looser rather than the stricter enter- 
prise; it is concerned with what is now known as ‘intertextuality’ rather 
than Quellenforschung: in fact, with Herodotus’ relationship to his lit- 
erary sources (the relationship of his text to other texts) and to his 
oral sources (one aspect of the relationship of his text to the world). 

How did he handle his sources? How did he acquire and select 
his material? Why did he sometimes offer critical judgments on his 
sources but at other times refuse to do so? What criteria did he 
apply in making critical judgments, and to what extent was he pre- 
pared to extrapolate and generalize on the basis of his sources? These 
are some of the topics I address in the present chapter. Some are 
of course very hard to answer except by the historical novelist: nobody 
after 2,500 years can easily say why Herodotus followed a particu- 
lar course of action on some occasions but declined to follow it on 
others. At most we can try, at the level of detail, to identify pat- 
terns of choice and suggest how those patterns might be compatible 
with broader literary strategies (the pattern in the carpet, as Henry 
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James called it). There is no guarantee that the historical Herodotus 
would accept our interpretation even if it could be explained to him. 

The present chapter does not accept the results of Fehling’s attempt 
(by no means the first but the most ingenious and thorough-going 
so far) to show that Herodotus’ source-citations are imaginary.’ Some 
of Fehling’s views will be discussed below. 

The notion of ‘sources’ is easy for us to grasp and to subdivide: 
oral sources and written sources, individual oral informants and 
generic oral citations; documentary and non-documentary (poetical, 
historical, etc.) written sources. These ideas and categories are ours; 
there is no single and simple Greek word even for ‘source’. This is 
one difficulty. We would want to say that Herodotus uses all the 
types of source I have just mentioned, although his specific citations 
of individual named Greek informants are just two in number: Archias 
of Sparta at 3.55 and Thersander of (Boeotian) Orchomenus at 9.16." 
He also cites simultaneously three named priestesses at Dodona at 
2.55.3 (Promeneia, Timarete, Nicandra), a rather special case; and 
he cites one non-Greek, ‘Tymnes agent of Ariapeithes (4.76.6). Precisely 
the rarity of such individual attributions shows that he did not regard 
a circumstantial ‘I got this from X° claim, where X is a named indi- 
vidual, as conferring any special authority. Generally, Herodotus does 
not arrange the types of source, which I have given above, in any 
sort of hierarchy. We certainly cannot assume that he would have 
given automatic priority to written over oral sources: it has been 
said recently (Shrimpton (1997) 119 £, cf. 118) that ‘Herodotus quotes 
certain inscribed texts more for celebration than for proof’. But 
equally we are not entitled to think he would have rated oral sources 
higher than written ones. Nor can or should we assume that he 
regarded an appeal to the authority of a source as superior to the 
exercise of his own intelligence, or to an argument from analogy. It 
has been pointed out (Luraghi (2001) 142) that he defends his claim 
that a Persian advocated democracy not by a source-reference but 
by pointing out that Mardonius installed democracies in Asia Minor 
some decades later (6.43, referring back to 3.80 f™). 


' Fehling (1989). The most recent account and list of Herodotus’ source-citations 
is by Shrimpton and Gillis in Shrimpton (1997) 229-65 = Appendix 1, with list at 
249-65; see 231 for the claim that Fehling’s examination ‘lacks statistical rigour’, 
and (earlier in the page) their conclusion that ‘there is no compelling reason to 
regard items of information attributed to sources as Herodotean fictions’. 

* Whose name is given wrongly as Thrasybulus in Fehling (1989) 117. 
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A second difficulty is that Herodotus, unlike Thucydides, has no 
initially-placed programmatic statement about how he has used his 
sources. The relevant chapter of Thucydides (1.22) is so famous that 
it is hard to grasp how original it must have been, in some of its 
aspects, when first formulated. Thucydides distinguishes between nar- 
rative and speeches, an obvious distinction once made, but there is 
no comparable explicit statement of this awareness in Herodotus. 
Thucydides says it was hard for both himself and for his informants to 
remember what was said (there follows his celebrated claim to have 
compromised between reporting the essence of what was actually 
said, and giving what was rhetorically appropriate). ‘That he treats 
speeches before narrative may be interesting in itself for its impli- 
cations about priorities, uncongenial though those implications may 
be for us, who like to think that Thucydides was more preoccupied 
with the demands of his rigorous narrative than with the rhetori- 
cally elaborate speeches of which his History is so full. He goes on 
to state his principles about narrative: he has not derived his accounts 
of events from chance informants, nor put down his own opinion, i.e., 
offered reconstructions according to ideas of his own, but has sub- 
jected to close scrutiny both the events he himself witnessed and 
those he learnt about from others. Bias and faulty memories of wit- 
nesses, leading to inconsistent accounts, made this a hard job. 

Here, perhaps, we have more than a personal statement; we have 
the first critique of Herodotus (not forgetting ‘Thucydides’ other pre- 
decessors, note the sweeping ‘all my predecessors’ at 1.97.2). The 
expression ‘not from chance informants or my own reconstruction’ 
is an example of what students of narrative (‘narratologists’) call ‘pre- 
sentation through negation’.’ The negative formulation implies ‘not, 
as is usually done’, or even ‘not, as my predecessors have done’. If 
Herodotus is the main target here, or even one of the targets, it 
seems that Thucydides did not think much of the informants he took 
Herodotus to have used, nor did he like the way Herodotus intruded 
his own reasoning, as in the Persian democracy example mentioned 
above. But it is noteworthy that even Thucydides, though unlike 
Herodotus he cites raw documents, including two in dialect, does 
not mention documents in this methodological chapter (Shrimpton 
(1997) 101), though to our way of thinking, use of documents would 
be an obvious way of asserting his own superiority to Herodotus. 


* De Jong (1987) 61-8; Hornblower (1994b) 152-8. 
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How far was Thucydides’ criticism of Herodotus—if that is what 
it is—justified? If ‘Thucydides meant that Herodotus was uncritical 
in his choice of sources, the criticism was as we shall see very unfair. 
But Herodotus laid himself open to it in two ways: first by not setting 
out his method fully and initially, as Thucydides later did, and sec- 
ondly by saying on two separate occasions that he regarded it as his 
job, throughout his work, simply to record what each informant said 
to him (see 2.123.1 and 7.152.3, where he adds that he is not obliged 
to believe everything he reports). It is easy to see how this hospitable 
attitude could be misinterpreted as naive and uncritical. 

Did Herodotus really talk to just anybody? Certainly not; if we 
are interested in the attitudes and behaviour of people other than 
elites (a problem facing all inquiry into ancient history) we cannot 
look to Herodotus for help. Anthropologists speak of the ‘social sur- 
face’ of the traditions preserved.* That is an expression for the group 
from which the tradition stems, and which believes it to be true. 
The social surface of the traditions in Herodotus is constituted by 
an intellectual and social elite, whoever exactly he wants us to under- 
stand by the /ogiot whom he quotes explicitly three times (1.1.1, where 
they are Persians, 2.3.1 and 2.77.1 where they are Egyptians; cf. 
also 4.46.1 of Anacharsis the Scythian). The word J/ogiot means (so 
Gould (1989) 27) ‘those with something to say’, ‘those with a story 
to tell’, and, in the third instance, ‘those who made a practice of 
the memory of the past’. For Nagy ((1987) 181), Herodotus is him- 
self by implication presented at the very beginning of his Histories as 
one in a long line of /ogioi. However this may be--and Lang ((1987) 
204) reasonably objects that Herodotus uses the word only of for- 
eigners, which if it expresses a principle would disqualify himself— 
it is clear that the appeal to /ogoi is not an appeal to chance informants. 
That is certainly true both of Archias of Sparta, a member of a dis- 
tinguished family, one of whose members was honoured with pub- 
lic burial at Samos (an outstanding honour, otherwise well attested 
only at Athens); and of Thersander of Orchomenus, who was a 
participant at a very grand banquet, and indeed is expressly called 
one of the most Jogimoi men in Orchomenus (i.e., ‘distinguished’, 


‘ Luraghi (2001b) 159; Giangiulio (2001) 135, drawing on the Africanist Moniot 
(1970) 134 f. 

* Nagy (1987) adds more speculatively that the function of /ogioi is to confer kleos, 
‘glory’, and suggests that they are thus assimilated to aoidoi (poets, singers); on Nagy’s 
approach, see also Ch. |, pp. 10-12, this volume. 
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‘important’; not the same word as /ogios though etymologically related 
to it). 

But neither the handful of explicit references to /ogioi, nor the two 
named informants Archias and Thersander, get us far enough. We 
need to look at evidence in bulk. Before we do so, however, we 
should note in fairness to Herodotus that when it comes to actual 
practice, as opposed to statements of method, Thucydides gets us 
even less far: there are in his History absolutely no citations of indi- 
vidual named sources, though naturally inferences can be drawn, 
especially when he names an individual;’ thus ‘Thucydides once (2.5.6) 
reports a discrepancy between what the Plataeans and Thebans say 
about some prisoners, and he repeats another between the Athenians 
and Spartans about when Scione was captured (4.122.6). On the 
second occasion he adjudicates magisterially between the two ver- 
sions: ‘the truth was more on the Athenian side’. 

Let us return to the Herodotean evidence in bulk. There are two 
main categories: first, those passages where no source is stated but 
where it is possible to infer the identity of the source (naturally this 
method also takes account of, but is not the prisoner of, explicit 
source-citations where they occur embedded in the section of nar- 
rative in question); and second, those passages introduced, concluded, 
or framed by explicit source-citations (9.82 is an example of such 
‘framing’, where a passage is both introduced and concluded by an 
‘it is said’ formula which turns it into a simple compositional ‘ring’; 
see Shrimpton and Gillis in Shrimpton (1997) 234). 

The job of identifying Herodotus’ unstated sources by inference 
was carried out by the traditional and eventually very sophisticated 
techniques of Quellenforschung, always alert to the evidential weight of 
bias; the high-water mark of this technique was Jacoby (1913) cols. 
419-67, ‘Quellenanalyse des Werkes’. After Jacoby, as after any pa- 
tient genius, things could not be done better, they could only be 
done differently. Modern scholarship has lost interest in identifying 
unspecified sources, but it remains true that for large tracts of 
Herodotus, Jacoby’s long and systematic analysis, book by book, is 
usually the best place to discover where Herodotus probably got it 


" His practice over naming is nearly twice as sparing as Herodotus, so that 
Thucydidean naming is arguably and occasionally a way of flagging a source, see 
Hornblower (2000). Even group citations are very few (Hornblower (1994b) 136). 
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from.’ The central Greek sanctuary of Delphi featured extensively 
as the location of informants in Jacoby’s tabulated treatment (with 
occasional reservations, see Jacoby (1913) col. 402, where he sug- 
gests that the Delphian element in the Lydian /ogos or ethnographic 
section in Book One was added only quite late as part of an 
‘Umarbeitung’ or reworking). This stress on Delphi as a source for 
Herodotus if anything became more pronounced in the course of 
the twentieth century (see e.g., Flower (1991)), as the study of Greek 
religion moved from the margins to the centre of the scholarly stage 
(Davies (1997) 31). “The Delphians’ are explicitly named as a source 
very early in the History (1.20, on which see however Fehling (1989) 
91), but their evidence is far more pervasive than the explicit cita- 
tions would suggest. Colonization, for instance, is a theme which 
recurs all over the History, and it is likely that Herodotus derived 
much knowledge in this area from the servants of Apollo at Delphi, 
whose role in the founding of overseas settlements was so large." 
Progress has also been made, since Jacoby’s time, in identifying 
Herodotus’ unstated Persian informants: Lewis (1985), followed by 
Murray (1987) 110, suggested that one of Herodotus’ sources for 
Persia was the Greek element in the Persian bureaucracy. 

Now for our second category, the explicit source-citations—a much 
more fashionable object of study in the early twenty-first century. 
They are governed by two principles; it is an odd fact that though 
they were established or most clearly and pithily formulated by the 
sceptical Fehling, they are accepted as valid account of Herodotus’ 
working method even by those scholars (Shrimpton and Gillis in 
Shrimpton (1997) 231; Luraghi (2001b) 148) who disagree with the 
negative conclusions which Fehling draws from them. The princi- 
ples are: (1) the principle of citing the obvious source, and (2) the 
principle of regard for party bias. Clearly, these principles might be 
followed by a writer of plausible fiction, but also by an honest writer 
who did interrogate his sources. 


’ ‘Usually’, not ‘always’. For a powerful but curiously understudied (because repel- 
lent?) section of Herodotus, see Hornblower [forthcoming], an analysis of the story 
(involving castration and possibly worse) of Hermotimus and Panionius at 8.104—6; 
Jacoby (1913) fastidiously ignores it. 

® Forrest (1957); Malkin (1987); Murray (1987) 105, 
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The first principle (‘the basic rule on which everything else is 
founded’: Fehling (1989) 88) assumes that Herodotus distributed his 
source-citations ‘according to the usual principle of considering who 
can be supposed to know what’ (Fehling (1989) 92). The ‘obvious 
source’ is usually an ‘epichoric’ or regional source, The statement 
that the Libyans say that cauterizing their children makes them the 
healthiest of mankind (4.87) is said by Fehling to be an example of 
Greek theory, falsely attributed to the Libyans because they are the 
appropriate people to say it. But Fehling’s critics observe that this 
sort of attribution is sometimes best understood not as palpable fab- 
rication or fraud but as a statement about the social surface (see 
above), the social dimension, of the material reported: ‘people are 
simply made to say, think or report what he supposes any reason- 
able person would expect them to do’ (Shrimpton (1997) 109, quoted 
by Luraghi (2001) 148 n. 27). In any case, Herodotus may some- 
times attribute an item to a source, not in order to verify the infor- 
mation but precisely in order to distance himself from it (Shrimpton 
(1997) 112; see further below). 

Divided source-attributions, i.e., instances where part of a story is 
attributed to one group, part to another, are explained by Fehling 
on similar lines, thus the main report of the miraculous appearance 
of two superhuman figures at Delphi (8.36-7) is assigned to the 
Persians, but the names of the figures are assigned to the Delphians, 
who alone could reasonably be expected to ‘know’ them; but the 
attributions must-—-we are told—be false because the whole story 
assumes that there really was such an event, which in the real world 
there was not (Fehling (1989) 12-17). Therefore the story has not 
two origins but one—inside Herodotus’ head. This line of approach 
takes for granted a modern (or Thucydidean) attitude to divine 
epiphanies: obviously, they did not really happen. Herodotus is not 
so sure or so dogmatic (see below, pp. 381-2, on Pan, for the care 
he takes to distance himself by invoking what other people said or 
believed), and his contemporaries are more likely to have shared his 
attitide than Thucydides’, or ours. 

Another ‘divided’ story, the death of Miltiades, illustrates princi- 
ple no. 2: regard for ‘party bias’ (Fehling (1989) 106 ff.). The peo- 
ple of Paros diverge from the story told by the rest of the Greeks 
in that the Parians say Miltiades died because of an impiety com- 
mitted on Paros. Is this ‘unrealistic’ so as to ‘give rise to doubts’ 
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(Fehling (1989) 106)? On the contrary, the local stress on the local 
aspect is entirely natural and plausible, and any Greek would have 
found it so (on party bias, see Luraghi (2001) 148).” 

It is, however, unsatisfactory to discuss Herodotus’ use of sources 
as if it were uniform throughout the whole of his enormous text, or 
uniform from topic to topic. I shall now try to identify some of the 
differences in the way he handles his material on different occasions. 

Let us first look at his different behaviour in different parts of the 
work. One obvious way of declining to offer a critical judgment on 
his sources is by presenting his material with no source-attribution 
at all, thus implying that he accepts the deliverances of his sources 
or else that he has made a choice between them, or else that he 
has combined them in some undisclosed way; but in any case he is 
happy with the result. This, we may say, is the seamless, Thucydidean, 
approach. In a new and massively well-documented study it has been 
shown (Shrimpton and Gillis in Shrimpton (1997) 232-49) that source- 
citations preponderate in the earlier books, especially Books Two 
(Egypt), Three (Persia) and Four (Scythia; Libya). Book Nine by con- 
trast, which deals with events much closer to Herodotus’ own time, 
and is mainly about Greece, exhibits a very small number of source- 
citations. The statistical tables are impressive, and show that Herodotus 
is readier to give citations when dealing with events remote in time, 
geography, or culture. “The inference is clear: when Herodotus feels 
that the item is reliable knowledge, no source citation is required, 
but an otherwise identical item that cannot be confidently advanced 
as knowledge is attributed to a source’ (Shrimpton (1997) 245 f; cf. 
Marincola (1987) 133: ‘after Book II he does not detail his travels 
and the people with whom he came into contact’; see also 132 and 
134, discussing the different approach in Books Five to Nine). 

Herodotus varies his technique not just progressively through the 
work but when handling certain specially sensitive topics. I shall 
confine myself to two, religion and Athenian pre-Persian-War poli- 
tics. Two fairly recent treatments, by Gould (1994) and Badian (1994), 
are concerned with different aspects of Herodotus, the religious and 
the political, but both use the word ‘reticence’ to describe the prob- 
lems they have identified.'° 


* Note in any case that a Delphic source probably lies alongside the Parian, see 
Jacoby (1913) col. 445. 

" Gould (1994) 92, citing Lateiner (1989) 64 ff; Badian (1994) 127, ‘Herodotus’ 
reticence about unpalatable facts’. 
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Gould has shown that one area where Herodotus was specially 
sensitive, even embarrassed, was religion, and that this coyness extends 
to his attitude to his sources for it—notwithstanding his important 
line of communication to Delphi (above): 


Herodotus sometimes feels that he requires additional weight of evi- 
dence, that it is or may be impossible to identify the power concerned 
or be certain of its motive, and that such reports may be better dis- 
tanced from the rest of the surrounding narrative by being given in 
oratio obliqua [indirect speech]. (Gould (1994) 96) 


Gould offers a good example, the story of Aristodicus at Cyme 
(1.153-160). 

Another example, which I have discussed in a different connec- 
tion elsewhere (Hornblower (2001)) is the epiphany or divine appear- 
ance of Pan (6.105-6). The Arcadian god was supposed to have 
appeared to the runner Philippides, on his way from Athens to Sparta 
to appeal for help just before the Battle of Marathon in 490, ‘As 
Philippides himself used to say and as he told the Athenians’—note 
that this formulation does not necessarily imply that Herodotus per- 
sonally spoke to him—he had an encounter with Pan in Arcadia, 
and Pan reproached the Athenians for not honouring him with cult 
because 


he was favourably disposed to the Athenians, had been useful to them 
in the past and would be useful again. After the battle, when the 
Athenians’ affairs had turned out well, they believed that what Philippides 


had said was true and built a shrine to him... But on this occasion 
{in 490] he was sent out on the mission on which he said he had 
seen Pan. 


This chapter is full of interest. The distancing devices are plain: ‘as 
he used to say’, ‘as he told the Athenians’, ‘on which he said he 
had seen Pan’. But a doubt remains. The cryptically vague refer- 
ence to the Athenians’ affairs ‘turning out well’ has been interpreted 
as an acknowledgment by Herodotus that Pan actually sent help dur- 
ing the Battle of Marathon in the form of a panic (Pan-ic) attack 
inflicted on the Persian army.'' If Herodotus does mean to imply that 
there was a Pan-sent panic in the Persian army during the battle, 


'' Though this is not agreed: some scholars say that Pan sent panics only to 
armies at rest, for instance at night. See Borgeaud (1988) 136; Parker (1996) 164 
and n. 36, who is more favourable than is Borgeaud to the idea that Pan might 
have sent his own panic attack. 
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in other words that there was a second and more public epiphany of 
Pan, it is surprising that he makes no mention of any such thing in 
his actual battle-description a few chapters later. However, this could 
be just another instance of Herodotean reticence. The first epiphany 
is given as something claimed by Philippides, and believed by the 
Athenians—but only after the second epiphany had provided cor- 
roboration for the first. The reporting of the sources is very care- 
fully and unobtrusively managed, and it leaves the issue of Herodotus’ 
own belief strictly unresolved. But there is in the course of the chap- 
ter a gathering sense that the epiphany of Pan (perhaps only audi- 
tory not visual, see Versnel (1987) 49) was more than a touch of 
the midday sun." 

Religion was not the only area calling for occasional obliqueness 
and selectivity (a topic I shall address more fully in a moment) in 
the handling of source-material. Certain political issues were almost 
equally sensitive and for the same reason. ‘Herodotus took great care 
not to give offence to the powerful, or those who might be: the gods 
of course, Egyptian no less than Greek...’ (Badian (1994) 120).'* 
We can accept that in the normal run of cases, Herodotus cheer- 
fully transmitted ‘party bias’ (see above) by recording versions in the 
form ‘x is what the people of y say’, where x is to the advantage 
of y (or where x is disobliging to z, who are the enemies of y). But 
it has been ingeniously shown (Badian (1994), a study in ‘subtle 
silences’) that Herodotus hints very delicately indeed at the reasons 
why Alexander I, king of Macedon was honoured at Athens. Not 
just for providing ship-building timber, but for mediating the Athenian 
submission to the Great King of Persia in the late sixth century BC, 
a submission which looked bad in the period after the Persian Wars 
of 490-479 BC when the Athenians were the saviours of Greece, 
at least in Herodotus’ presentation (7.139). The facts are there, above 
all at the end of the crucial chapter (5.73) when Herodotus says that 
the Athenian ambassadors who made an alliance with the Persian 
king were ‘held in great blame’ on their return; what he does not 
say (although modern scholars have incautiously taken him to be 
saying it) is that the Athenians repudiated the alliance. They did 
not. “The fact that he does not say so, but uses a vague phrase about 


" See further below p. 384, citing Harrison. 
'’ He then proceeds to list some powerful human individuals and groups whom 
Herodotus was also careful not to offend. 
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blaming the envoys, once more reveals his technique when he has 
something to hide’ (Badian (1994) 126). His sources left him in no 
doubt of the truth, but he could not be explicit. (‘It is surely incon- 
ceivable that Herodotus was told that Alexander was euergetes [bene- 
factor] of Athens, but not told why... We are forced to conclude 
that Herodotus deliberately chose to withhold the information’ (Badian 
(1994), 122). Too much was at stake, in the mid fifth century when 
Athenian heroism against the Persians had become a national myth, 
so for the moment Herodotus lays aside his normally transparent 
and ebullient manner. Explicitly critical discussion of and judgment 
on his sources was in this area, as in some aspects of religion, com- 
pletely out of place. 

Finally, how did Herodotus select his material, and how far was 
he prepared to generalize on the strength of the selections he had 
made? Usually, the first part of this question (“how did he select . . .?’) 
is unanswerable, because selection means leaving certain things out, 
and there are limits to what we can say about what is not there. If 
we had a full tradition apart from Herodotus, we would be in a bet- 
ter position to say ‘he did not record event x or custom y’ but that 
would not tell us whether he consciously omitted x or y unless we 
knew for certain that he was aware of x or y. Sometimes we can 
feel confident that when dealing with a particular complex of tradi- 
tons, he has under-reported or rejected elements of which he was 
well aware. Thus his account or rather accounts of the the founda- 
tion by the Theran Battus of Cyrene in North Africa (4.145-59, a 
narrative which includes the story of Cyrene’s mother-city Thera) 
both resemble, and diverge from, the material in Pindar’s Fourth and 
Ninth Pythian Odes.'* For example, the nymph Cyrene (for whom see 
Pindar Ninth Pythian) does not feature in Herodotus; she is not quite 
a foundress, as Malkin (1994) 173 rightly insists, but he agrees that 
she is extremely important as ‘foreshadowing the “political” foun- 
dation/colonization by Battos’. Nor does Herodotus spell out the 
story of Battus’ ancestor Euphemus the Argonaut, who was given a 
clod of earth by a son of Poseidon, to legitimate his possession of 
Cyrene (Pindar, Fourth Pythian). Herodotus does, however, plainly 
show his awareness of this story by his casual description of Battus 
as ‘Euphemides’, ‘descendant of Euphemus’ (4.150, part of the Theran 
version of events). 


'’ Dougherty (1993) 136-56; Malkin (1994) 169-79; Giangiulio (2001). 
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Elsewhere, it is very hard to apply controls to Herodotus’ accounts. 
Thucydides, as I have tried to show elsewhere (Hornblower (1996a) 
129-34) is, in the speeches which he puts into his agents’ mouths, 
dependent to a remarkable and almost exclusive degree on Herodotus 
for his ‘ancient history’ i.e., for events earlier than the Persian Wars. 
In his narrative, ‘Thucydides is more willing to draw on non-Herodotean 
traditions, but even here there is conspicuous reluctance to move 
outside the Herodotean groove. A good example is the First Sacred 
War, allegedly fought in the early sixth century BC for possession 
of Delphi by a coalition of Greek powers; but not mentioned by 
Herodotus or (in effect) any source earlier than the fourth century 
BC. As a multi-state conflict, it would have been very relevant to 
Thucydides’ initial discussion of wars earlier than the Peloponnesian 
(1.1-20, where he seeks to show that such wars were less great than 
the Peloponnesian). But he omits it, surely because Herodotus had 
also omitted it. By contrast, Thucydides includes the Lelantine War 
fought on Euboea but with international allies~-because Herodotus 
did mention it (Thuc. 1.15; Hdt. 5.99). Before we can say whether 
Herodotus (or Thucydides) omitted the First Sacred War we need 
to be sure that the war was historical, and was not an invention of 
the age of Philip II of Macedon; Davies (1994b) 206 cautiously con- 
cludes that the historicity of the war is ‘a plausible hypothesis, but 
no more’. If the war did happen, we have an example of a Herodotean 
omission not rectified except by some scrappy later evidence. 

‘The reasons for such omissions are inscrutable, but one can make 
guesses: Apollo giving an oracle about the foundation of Cyrene was 
one thing, Apollo raping the nymph Cyrene was another, and so 
was the clod of earth given to Euphemus by the son of Poseidon. 
That is, Herodotus shrank from including direct as opposed to medi- 
ated intervention by a god. (On this topic see Harrison (2000b) 
82-92, and cf. above p. 382). As for the First Sacred War, its absence 
from Herodotus is just a reminder that he was not writing a com- 
prehensive history of archaic Greece (for the question of unevenness 
in Herodotus’ coverage of events before the sixth century, a topic 
which cannot be discussed here, see the rather different perspectives 
of Murray (1987) and of Thomas (2001)). 

Generalization and extrapolation in Herodotus there certainly is. 
Some of it is ‘gnomic’ in character, that is, it offers proverbially 
expressed summings-up of some facet of human experience. Gould 
((1989) 81 f.) rightly insists that such remarks are generalizations only 
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in a special and partial sense: this sort of utterance does not ‘require 
all subsequent experience to bear it out’. We can add that it is not 
particularly closely related to any ‘source’ except in the limited sense 
that the generalization in Herodotus may take the form of an endorse- 
ment of someone else’s view, thus ‘Pindar was right to say that “cus- 
tom is king of all”’ (3.38). Other generalizations, like that about the 
superiority of democracy to tyranny (5.78), look like expressions of 
political opinion masked as generalization. But some of the gener- 
alization is more specific and apparently source-derived. 

Take three main city-states of old Greece, the Athenians, the Spar- 
tans, and the Corinthians. Each is the subject of a bold and cele- 
brated generalizing judgment: the Athenians are the cleverest of the 
Greeks who are themselves cleverer than the barbarians (1.60), the 
Spartans value the things of the gods more than the things of men 
(5.63, surely a Herodotean or possibly an Athenian view, but not a 
Spartan one), and the Corinthians despise craftsmen less than do 
other Greeks (2.167). The second and third of these, at least, are much 
cited by students of Greek religion and Greek economics respectively, 
and it would be good to be sure that they have some inductive 
validity. But it is not easy to say whether these and similar gen- 
eralizations are offered on the strength of accumulated testimony 
of his sources, the communis opinio of the logiot Greeks he had spoken 
to, and that he had spoken to enough Spartans and Corinthians 
(and to enough non-Spartans and non-Corinthians) to give weight 
to his judgments; or whether they merely represent his own preju- 
dices, casually and impressionistically arrived at. The cleverness of 
the Athenians looks more straightforward at first sight: no long train- 
ing in ancient Greek history is needed to show that there were plenty 
of clever fifth-century Athenians for Herodotus to talk to. But the 
generalization must be contextualized. It features in a story about 
an uncharacteristic piece of Athenian credulity as Herodotus saw it. 
And these same Athenians are elsewhere (5.97) used to support the 
paradox that it is easier to fool 30,000 people than one man, because 
King Cleomenes of Sparta refused help to Aristagoras the Ionian 
whereas the Athenian democracy granted it and so brought on itself 
the wrath of the Persian king. The relation of sources to general- 
ization remains elusive. As Momigliano once famously said of Hero- 
dotus: ‘the secrets of his workshop are not yet all out’ ((1966) 130). 

For instance, much more work needs to be done on Herodotus’ rela- 
tion to other types of contemporary literary and scientific activity; 
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thus it has recently been suggested that some of Herodotus’ Scythian 
material has been passed through a ‘Hippocratic filter’. That is, there 
is some sort of debt to contemporary medical inquiry (Thomas (2000) 
60, a very guarded formulation). Something similar can be said 
(Thomas (2000) 162-200) about the language of proof in Herodotus, 
which shows clear analogies with non-historical writing of the period. 
But in all this it is very difficult (as Thomas’ guarded use of the 
‘filter’ metaphor shows) to know where it is proper to speak of 
Herodotus’ ‘use of [specific, possibly identifiable] sources of infor- 
mation’ and at what point we should stop talking of ‘sources’ and 
talk instead of general occupancy of a shared intellectual milieu.'? 
The same is true in many ways of Thucydides as well, but though 
there is a little ethnography in Thucydides, and though there is an 
interest in things medical on the part of a man who caught the great 
Plague but recovered from it (Thuc. 2.48.3), nevertheless Herodotus’ 
cheerful march across the intellectual disciplines takes him across a 
wider territory and his footprints are that much harder to trace. 


'S See also Chs. | and 7, this volume. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
THE ORGANIZATION OF TIME IN THE HISTORIES 


Justus Cobet 


Introduction to the Subject 


Rural societies experienced time as being set by nature. They observed 
her regular rhythm as the fig trees sprout, the swallows fly, and the 
planets show particular configurations.' The Egyptians, on the other 
hand, actively counted. “They invented the year’ (exeurein lon eniauton) 
and learned how to cope with the difference between the solar and 
the lunar year, to the effect that contrary to the Greeks ‘their sea- 
sonal cycle comes round to the same point in their calendar each 
time’. Ancient societies registered the sequence of time by kings’ 
reigns, priesthoods, and magistracies. To measure longer spaces of 
time, they took a beginning as reference point, such as the exodus 
from Egypt, the founding of a dynasty, the first Olympics, or the 
founding of Rome. But a really absolute chronology, which tran- 
scended cultural frontiers or historical periods, came into existence 
only through the almost universal usage of the Christian era. 

In nature, things appear to recur, but the individual experience 
of life and death teaches us that time is not reversible. Different his- 
torical times are experienced not only by individuals but also by 
groups and over a time span of several generations. Accordingly, the 
irreversible nature of time changes from a natural into a cultural expe- 
rience of a given story or history, although such stories can be and 
have been interpreted as a natural cycle, for example, one of growing 
and decaying empires. Time measured in a frame of absolute chronol- 
ogy such as the secularized Christian era becomes a quantity abstract- 
ing from specific experiences, interpretations, and meaning. At the 


' Hesiod, W&D 382; 567-8; 679-81. 

* Both quotations Hdt. 2.4. Quotations without author will refer to Herodotus 
throughout this chapter. For verbatim quotations I use the English translation of 
Waterfield (1998). 
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same time, such a chronology enables us to connect various histo- 
ries and cultural constructs of different groups and to combine them 
into a new and more general history. Any such construct will reveal 
its historian’s specific historical perspective and the specific tradition 
she or he is working in, which yields the interesting topic of histor- 
ical periodization (See Cobet (2000). 

Herodotus’ work belongs to the beginning of this story. Perhaps 
comparable to the Old Testament, it created the model for an orga- 
nization of time which transcends cultural boundaries. There was no 
absolute chronology on which he could build to present a coherent 
story consisting of disparate, causally unrelated events. Therefore, /eg- 
ein ta legomena ‘to report what is told’ (2.123) involves first of all the 
organization of time within a particular logos, as for example in the 
case of the Lydian kings. As W. den Boer put it: ‘Wenn ihm eine 
Geschichte oder etwas anderes wichtig oder niitzlich erschien, so 
iibernahm er sie, zusammen mit dem chronologischen Rahmen, in 
den sie sein Gewahrsmann gestellt hatte’. 

On this basis, Herodotus organized time and space as the basic 
dimensions in which historiography has to develop meaning. To 
arrange the heterogeneous material he encountered into a continuum 
of time was a practical question, but also a matter of interpretation: 
the construction of a particular historical temporal space that was 
meaningful to the readers he had in mind. He is so to speak the 
funnel through which heterogeneous traditions about different times 
and places change into another frame of perception, so that out of 
past and present, out of the complexities of historical times, a con- 
tinuous time space is created that can rightly be called the history 
of the Ozkoumené. 

Before the rise of historiography in Greek literature, there were 
two models to relate ‘ancient history’ to one’s own time: Homer and 
Hesiod. In the /éad, Helen speaks to Hector about her being guilty 
of the ongoing war. She concludes with a reference to the poem 
within the poem: the present events ‘will become subject of song for 
future generations’ (opissd anthropoisi pelometh’ aoidimoi essomenoist) IL. 
6.357-8. “The favourite illustration of this |[i.e., a heroic age long 
since passed] is perhaps the poet’s reference (//. 12.447) to a hero’s 


* Den Boer (1967) 38. See also Dux (1989) 278: ‘... war auch die Chronologie 
nicht die Chronologie eines Weltgeschehens, sondern die des Handlungsfeldes, in 
dem die Ereignisse einem festgehaltenen Handlungslauf angegeliedert wurden’. 
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throwing a stone “which two men of today [hotor nun brotoi ets’ | could 
scarcely have lifted”*’ (Snodgrass (1971) 2). Before his duel with Aias, 
Hector proposes to the Achaeans that in case he is victorious a tumu- 
lus for his slain opponent be erected, to be seen by everybody who 
passes the Hellespont (//. 7.67—91). ‘And someone of the later born 
men’ (kat pote lis... opsigondn anthropén), as he envisages, will ‘some 
day’ ( pole) relate what happened, saying: “This is the tomb of a man 
who died a long time ago’ (andros men tode séma palai katatethnédtos, 
7.87).4 The poet separates the narrated time of the heroes from his 
own and his audience’s by a distance that is not measured in tem- 
poral units. 

The events of this ‘ancient history’ far away are not only present 
through the actual performance of the epic poems (see Bakker (1999b); 
(1999c)) but also through the visible evidence of the tumuli in the 
Troad and the ruins of Troy’s walls, the very symbol of what the 
whole story is about.’ Hesiod, endowed with the skill of the Muses, 
who know to tell ‘about the past, the present, and the future’ (edrou- 
sai ta t eonta ta Uessomena pro Veonta, Th. 38), speaks of five ages of 
the world (W&D 106-201). In this conception, the time of the 
Homeric heroes separates the golden, silver and bronze age from 
the present, iron age: a primeval condition of paradisiacal bliss has 
deteriorated in four steps to the misery of the empirical world. 

Neither in Homer nor in Hesiod is there a continuum in time 
and history. The conception is rather one of layers of different qual- 
ity, and if we call the most recent one ‘history’, defined by later 
authors as spatium historicum, there are different projections from it 
reaching into another state of things, called spatium mythicum by the 
same authors. In order to have access to both spatia of time, the 
poets had to invoke the Muses, ‘who know everything, who are 
everywhere’ ( pareste te iste te panta, Il. 2.485).° Herodotus, by contrast, 
had to establish authority for his narrative in his own name, through 


* See Bakker (1997b) 12: ‘the idea of the past as something near and re-created 
in the context of the performance yet at the same time something distan?, and, 
referring to Jl. 7.87-91, 33: ‘the future of an event, instead of being something 
inherent in that event, is the Aleos of that event, its representation in the poetry of 
the future’, Cf. also Patzek (1992a) 162 f. and passim. 

* Patzek (1992b). On the visibility of the Bronze Age walls in Homer’s time, see 
Hertel (1991); Korfmann (1993) 19. 

® See also Darbo-Peschanski (1987) 23-4. 
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his personal research into the continuum of the empirical world: /is- 
tories apodexis.’ 

After Herodotus, ‘Thucydides in his Archaeology (1.2-19) recon- 
structed all of ‘ancient history’ as a continuous development leading 
up to his proper subject, the Peloponnesian War, which took place 
in his own lifetime. ‘Ancient history’ became the immediate prehis- 
tory of the present. In this way, spatium mythicum and spatium historicum 
have been amalgamated into one continuous history (cf. Hunter 
(1982) 103-4). His narrative in the Archaeology is thoroughly Hellen- 
ocentric, to the point that scholars are in doubt about Thucydides’ 
implicit pretension of the universal value of its content (Hunter (1982) 
101). The obvious difference with Herodotus in how to construct a 
historical continuum is that the Histories integrate various historical 
subjects with their distinct histories. In this respect, Herodotus’ work 
is more interesting and also produced the model for the future. 
Thucydides’ narrative presupposes the material of Homer and Hero- 
dotus. The paradigmatic transition to history as a continuum of time 
happened in between Homer and Thucydides." 


Introduction to the Author 


Mosshammer’s study of “The Chronicle of Eusebius’ (1979) has Greek 
interest in historical chronology begin with Herodotus, whom he 
places in between genealogy as a simple method of relative chronol- 
ogy (e.g., Hecataeus and Pherecydes) and chronography (e.g., Hel- 
lanicus), which records ‘historical events precisely dated by reference 
to an absolute chronological system’.’ But Mosshammer rejects 
a simplistic evolutionary model: ‘What we shall find, however, is not 
confirmation of the evolutionary hypothesis, which moves from geneal- 
ogy to chronography. Instead, we shall find proof that Greek chrono- 
logical tradition rests on a wonderful mixture of ingredients, no one 
of which can be distilled out without destroying the rest’ (Mosshammer 


’ On this term and its significance for Herodotus’ work, see Bakker, this volume 
(Ch. 1). 

" For a narratological discussion of the temporal framework of the Histories, see 
de Jong, this volume, Ch. II, 

* Mosshammer (1979) 85. On Hecataeus FGrH 1 F 1-35, see Meyer (1892); on 
Pherecydes FGrH 3, see Ruschenbusch (1995), (1999), (2000); on Hellanicus /GrH 
4 F 74-86, see Jacoby (1912) 114-27. 
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(1979) 105). Herodotus’ narrative reflects the different ‘historical times’ 
inherent in the various cultural traditions he draws on. It is not the 
least part of his achievement to have constructed out of these a new 
continuum of space and time. Herodotus started the journey which 
Eusebius and Hieronymus completed. 

The tradition of research in the field of Herodotus’ organization 
of time started with Eduard Meyer’s influential article ‘Herodots 
Chronologie der Sagengeschichte’ (1892). Meyer did not allow for 
any interest in chronology on Herodotus’ part, either as regards the 
spatium mythicum, or, as he remarked in a later publication, as regards 
the spatium historicum.'° As Walter Burkert ((1995) 144) remarks: ‘What 
Eduard Meyer the historian overlooked was that the question is not 
about historical fact, but about traditions.’ Meyer’s negative judgment 
was followed for a long time, for example by How and Wells and 
Felix Jacoby’s substantial article in Pauly-Wissowa’s supplement 2.'! 
A thorough study on early Greek genealogical chronology was con- 
ducted by Prakken (1943). Prakken worked along the lines of Meyer 
but he reached the opposite conclusion that Herodotus ‘had a definite 
system of chronology and that this system was founded on genealog- 
ical principles’.'* Mitchel’s (1956) examination of Herodotus’ use of 
genealogical chronology, using but not appreciating Prakken, modified 
Meyer’s judgment only slightly.'* He makes an exception for the 
more recent past, but concludes for the remote past that, though it 
is a vague, misleading, arbitrary, and artificial method, counting by 
generations is the only way to arrange things. He clears up the ter- 
minological confusion by distinguishing between genealogy, mythog- 
raphy, mythical historiography, and genealogical chronology as part 
of historiography, all of these being genres that had developed in 
this order before Herodotus. As he sees this development mirrored 
in various examples in Herodotus, Mitchel ((1956) 60) states that on 
the whole Herodotus was ‘not concerned with establishing a consis- 
tent chronology for the mythical history’. 


'” Meyer (1892) 185; Meyer (1937) 210 (Bouvier (2000) 123 n. 25 wrongly declares 
this reference of Strasburger (1956) 129 ‘fautive’). 

'' How and Wells (1928) I: 437-42; Jacoby (1913) 484. Further references in 
Strasburger (1956) 129-31; (1962) 678-80. See also Frankel (1960) 85-6; de Jong 
(1999) 233-5; Bichler and Rollinger (2000) 31-42. 

® Prakken (1943) 18-48; quotation 47. 

'S | pass over the rather artificial ‘marriage of historiography and arithmetic’ of 
Miller (1965) 109. 
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Ernst Badian writes ((1996) 58 n. 7) that ‘for study of the non- 
chronological nature of Herodotus’ organization one need not look 
beyond John L. Myres’ classic Herodotus, Father of History, 1953 ch. 
V’.'* Badian’s is the most recent statement on our subject I know 
of. It does not take notice, however, of Strasburger’s thorough inves- 
tigation of the chronological grid behind the spatium historicum in the 
Histories. Under the unpretentious tite “Herodots Zeitrechnung’, his 
account appeared in the same year as Mitchel’s ‘genealogical chronol- 
ogy, and referred to a late positive statement of Jacoby’s ((1949) 382 
n. 10): ‘Herodotos’ interest in chronology is obvious in all parts of 
his work, not for mythical times only, but for historical times, for 
which he gives epochs and dates of reigns for the kings. If he gives 
only isolated dates for Greek events that cannot be dated by Persian 
or Lydian kings, the only possible inference is that he had no more 
to give.’ Strasburger ((1956) 132; (1962): 682) concluded: ‘Er ist ja 
doch der Erste, der Mann, der [...] aus dem Chaos von Greisenge- 
schwatz den Kosmos der Geschichte geschaffen hat’. 

This conclusion was contested by den Boer (1967), although the 
controversy he raises seems to be primarily a matter of terminology. 
If we take den Boer’s terms strictly, even our Christian era would 
not qualify for what he calls ‘absolute chronology’ (den Boer (1967) 
30-5). Den Boer offers a positive assessment of the method of 
genealogical chronology (which he considers nevertheless imprecise), 
but stresses the inconsistencies in Herodotus’ account that are due 
to his sources (e.g., royal lists), whose synchronisms he failed to har- 
monize. His conclusion is that Herodotus did the best he could do: 
‘Sein ordnender Geist hat die ihm zur Verfiigung stehenden man- 
gelhaften Mittel in iiberzeugender Art und Weise benutzt.’ Kurt 
von Fritz, in his Griechische Geschichtsschreibung, dedicates a long chap- 
ter to the subject along the lines of Strasburger,'® and A. B. Lloyd’s 
assessment explicitly rejects den Boer’s intervention: “There can, in 
fact, be no doubt that when he set himself down to write the work 
which we know he had developed a coherent and systematic scheme 


'' Myres actually neither inquires into the topic nor advances an opinion on it. 
Lateiner (1989) 114 starts his chapter on chronology as follows: ‘Chronological order 
provides the obvious principle of organization for most historians, but not for 
Herodotus.’ Cf. Darbo-Peschanski (1987) 30-2. 

'S Den Boer (1967) 49; see also Prakken (1943). 

© Von Fritz (1967) 364-406 (text); 2, 173-99 (notes). 
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to serve as the framework for his monumental study’ (Lloyd (1975) 
171; 172 n. 4). 

To me it is not as compelling as it is to Lloyd to infer that Hero- 
dotus constructed ‘a grid on which to base his historical narrative 
before even beginning the serious composition of his work’.'’ But there 
seems to be a general consensus to follow Strasburger in assuming 
that Herodotus knew what he was doing when he tried to coordi- 
nate the dates he could collect in connection with his narrative mate- 
rial. The intention of the present chapter is to analyse and to interpret 
Herodotus’ overall organization of time without separating the myth- 
ical and the historical sections of the Histories.'° In order to facilitate 
the exposition of the subject, I offer an abstract grid which inte- 
grates the more overt indications of time Herodotus gives in the 
course of his narrative. Anticipating my analysis, I explain the hier- 
archy of criteria I used in constructing this grid. I am well aware 
of the fact that various intervals in time do not correspond with each 
other very well; but the grid helps to see that too. The grid is based 
on the following indications of time: 


1. absolute figures indicating intervals: 1.1 es eme, to Herodotus’ life- 
time; 1.2 of regnal years, adding up to the time span of a par- 
ticular dynasty. 

2. intervals of time measured by counting generations: 2.1 as a mere 
indication of their number; 2.2 as a list of names. 

3. synchronisms: 3.1 between specific historical events; 3.2 between 
actors; 3.3 between generations. 


There also are some harmonizing compromises between these crite- 
ria to be detected. It may not be by chance that the grid I finally 
arrived at somewhat resembles what Helm reconstructed for Eusebius." 


'7 Lloyd (1975) 194; on a possible distinction between Herodotus’ gathering of 
knowledge and the actual composition of the Histories, see Résler, this volume 
(Ch. 4). 

' Cf. Burkert (1985) 15: ‘Herodot als Historiker von ‘Traditionen, nicht als 
Ausgriiber von Fakten zu verstehen, ist eine Aufgabe, an der Historiker wie Philologen 
noch zu arbeiten haben.” 

" Helm (1984), A first version is offered in Cobet (1999) 604—5; see also Asheri 
(1988) CXII £ Helpful genealogical tabulations in Ruschenbusch (1995); D. Feil in 
Bichler (2000) 403-6. 
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Defining the Extension of Time 


In his first sentence, Herodotus announces a specific topic, the Persian 
Wars, which happened within his parents’ lifetime. In an unspecific 
way this event is embedded in a large open space of time, in which 
everything can happen, as he once says explicitly (5.9.3).”” In the 
same general way, Greeks as well as barbarians, in fact all the inhab- 
itants of the Oikoumené, are the general subject of reference in the 
Histories. 

Herodotus starts off his specific topic with an artificial construc- 
tion, which distils from traditional Greek myths an argument about 
war guilt (1.1-5). This argument organizes time within the spatium 
mythicum through a significant chain of events. The turning point is 
the Trojan War, interpreted as an overreaction of the Greeks to the 
abduction of women by the barbarians. The chain of abductions is 
a model of how to create new meaning by arranging different sto- 
ries in a specific order of time. Yet he quotes it merely as a version 
of the prehistory of the Persian Wars, only to put it aside in favour 
of making a start with the Lydian King Croesus (1.5 f.). 

Only starting from Croesus does Herodotus begin to organize the 
threads of his narrative and to count the years. For Herodotus, 
Croesus is an empirically well-documented point of departure, both 
temporally and in terms of the meaningful historical process which 
leads up to the only anchor date he offers at a particularly significant 
moment in the course of the events he wants to save from oblivion. 
The moment Xerxes took and destroyed Athens is the turning point 
of the story, which is designated with the remark that ‘Calliades was 
Arkhén in Athens’ (and qualified by the indication that it happened 
‘three months after he had crossed the Hellespont’: the symbol of 
Persian Aubris in crossing over from Asia to Europe (8.51)). As Strasburger 
noted, every Greek could convert this date without further ado to 
his own time reckoning.*! The Athenocentric chronology is empha- 
sized later on with Herodotus’ remark that Athens had been cap- 
tured for a second time ‘nine months later’ (dekaménos egeneto, 9.3). 


* yévouto 8’ Gy n&v év TO HaKp@ xpova (the Sigynnae may derive from the Medes). 


Cf. the notion of ‘the whole time’: 9.27 év TH ROVTL xPoveo; 9. 73 & TOV TEVTO. xpOvov. 
Cf. Soph. Phil. 236: noAA& yap té8e év TO LaxpO ypove yévort’ Gv Gvdpanov ypove. 
See de Romilly (197 1a) 87. 

a} Strasburger (1956) 136 (= (1962) 688): Jeder Grieche konnte dieses Datum 


ohne weiteres in seine Zeitrechnung umsetzen.’ The harsh criticism of den Boer 
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Thucydides would later do the same thing, not, as Herodotus did, 
towards the end of the historical process he studied,” but at its very 
beginning, because he analysed the war, as he pretended (1.1), from 
its outset. In meticulously synchronizing the Arkhon of Athens with 
the priestess of Hera at Argos and the Spartan Ephorus (Thuc. 2.2), 
he did it in a more elaborate way. Speaking of the Athenian archon 
list first published in the 420s, Mosshammer ((1979) 91 f.) points out 
that “The publication of such a list made historical chronology pos- 
sible, while the scene of history that Herodotus had brought to the 
Greek world made such work desirable.’ 

The expansion, first of Croesus’ empire, and subsequently that of 
the Persian kings, is interpreted as a meaningfully coherent process. 
It provides a context for events, and so creates historical time. As 
this process proceeds, it begins to function as an abstract frame, in 
connecting a great many different stories, each of which contains in 
a specific way its intrinsic economy of time. On the whole, Herodotus’ 
text gives the impression of having systematically paced and mea- 
sured ‘the large space of time’ (5.9.3). Its dimensions reach back far 
beyond the 345 generations since the time of the first human king 
in Egypt (2.143) and to the time, 17,000 years ago, when the gods 
around the Egyptian Heracles mingled as kings with men (2.43; 
144 f.). The rhythm of nature differs from the rhythm of history. In 
the long interval of 11,340 years between the kings Min and Sethos, 
the sun, as Herodotus reports, changed direction four times. But 
‘nothing in Egypt was altered at these times—nothing growing in 
the earth or living in the river was any different, and there was no 
change in the course of diseases or in the ways people died’ (2.142). 
In another context Herodotus nevertheless reckons with a history of 
nature. He empirically confirms the notion that the river Nile had 
built up the delta ‘only recently’ (nedsti hos logdai eipein); man had fol- 
lowed up north along with the growing land (2.15). Herodotus does 
not speculate about the origins of man, and there is, of course, no 


(1967) 32 f£.) is mere word play; his own interpretation, it seems to me, concurs 
with what Strasburger wants to say: “Das Invasionsjahr wurde in der miindlichen 
Tradition als ‘das Jahr des Kalliades’ bezeichnet.’ Vannicelli (1993) 10-13 is in 
agreement with Strasburger. 

* Lloyd (1975) 183 f. interprets this as the only weak point of Herodotus’ orga- 
nization of time; even more so Hunter (1982) 332. But compare Solon at 1.32.9: 
‘With everything you have to look at how it comes to an end’ oxozéet dé xpr) 
Tavtos xpHuatos thy tedevthv Ki axoPBijcetat. 
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myth of creation to be found in his work. It is only in passing that 
he mentions that at some time men have had to come into exis- 
tence.’ The idea that they always have been there prevails. Herodotus’ 
continuum of time includes the gods.** 


Horizons of Memory and Beyond 


‘When working, as Herodotus worked, with neither an era nor reli- 
able documents, one must obviously begin with his own time and 
work backwards. The closer to the present, the greater the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of the account’ (Mitchel (1956) 48). ‘Thucydides 
looks back briefly to ‘ancient history’ and in somewhat more detail 
to the recent past, but he wrote about the present, progressing as 
things happened, being eyewitness himself and inquiring with his 
contemporaries (1.22). Herodotus wrote on the recent past and on 
events further back, beyond the confines of his personal memory. 
He could inquire personally into the memory of those who lived in 
the generations of his parents and grandparents, but beyond that 
horizon he depended on other cultural techniques to preserve or to 
imagine some memory of the past. 

‘Up to my own time’ (es eme) is in various contextual functions the 
most common way in which Herodotus talks about some point in 
the past with respect to his own and his audience’s present; the 
expression constitutes so to speak the chronological base line of the 
Histories.” ‘Even now’ (alla kai nun) many lonians are ashamed of their 
name remembering their subjection by Cyrus (1.143); Xerxes in 480 
BC could not subjugate the Thracian tribe of the Satrae (7.111): 
they are ‘still free until my time’ (to mekhri emeu aiei eontes eleutheror ); 
King Amasis of Egypt installed a law to enforce the declaration of 
yearly income which Solon introduced to Athens, where it is ‘still 
in use’ (tot ekeinoi es aiei khreontai, 2.177). 

The interval between his topic, the Persian Wars, and his own 
lifetime, is most clearly expressed within the context of Xerxes’ 


23 


é€ ob avBpdnwv yévos éyéveto, 2.15. 

** Against Darbo-Peschanski (1987) 25-38. 

* Powell (1938) 146 quotes this or the like expression 32 times. More than fifty 
references of this type in Schmid and Staehlin (1934) 590 n. 9; cf. Cobet (1971) 
53 f£; 59 f.; Rosler, this volume (Ch. 4), 91-92. 
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approaching the Greek heartland (7.137 f.). Asking about the final 
retaliation for the sacrilege of killing Persian envoys in Sparta in 490 
BC (6.48), Herodotus finds the answer in the death of their sons 
Sperthias and Boulis, who had offered satisfaction to Xerxes: this 
happened ‘much later’ (khrondi de metepeita pollo), at the time of the 
war between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians’ (7.137.1). But 
only with the help of Thucydides are we able to call it the year 430 
BC (Thuc. 2.67). In other words, the time at which Herodotus was 
working on the Histories and the present of his immediate audience 
is not related to the time of his main theme in any more precise 
way than by the distance of that one generation. Consequently, ‘up 
to my own time’ refers to the personal memory of his own genera- 
tion of, say, the 450s to the early 420s.” 

Beginning with the Ionian revolt of 499 BC, half way through the 
Histories (at 5.28 fF.), Herodotus relates in close sequence, arranging 
events almost year by year, in the end even counting months and 
days, from the destruction of Miletus and the Persian defeat at 
Marathon up to Salamis 480 BC (with the ‘anchor date’ 8.51) and 
Plataea 479 BC.*’ Greek and oriental history are in close interac- 
tion, and so there is need for explicit synchronization only in a few 
cases, for example to connect the western Greeks with the main 
events (7.166). Of course, both sides do not remember the same 
story, and Herodotus takes care to arrange his narrative in such a 
way as to keep this difference in the reader’s mind. Of course, he 
adopts the Greek perspective, as he opposes the Persian king to 
Demaratus the Spartan in conversation (7.101—5; 209), or Greek and 
Persian aristocrats at the symposium of Attaginus (9.15 f.). A partici- 
pant in the latter event was one of Herodotus’ informants. The 
Persian (and Phoenician) interpretation of the Persian-Greek conflict 
which he had presented in the introductory chapters (1.1-5) may 
derive from a similar social situation. 

Knowledge through personal testimony reaches back three gener- 
ations, a distance which Herodotus equates with one hundred years 
(2.142), ‘il suo campo storico’ (Vannicelli), Bichler’s and Rollinger’s 


* The date of his akmé (444 BC) is deduced from Apollodorus FGrH 244 F 7; 
see also Jacoby (1913) 230. 

” Strasburger (1956) 151-6; (1962) 710-17. Cf. Bouvier (2000) 123 f; 131. It is 
on the level of the smaller units of time that Bouvier inquires into Herodotus’ ‘pro- 
cedures de connexion’ between ‘le temps cosmique’ and ‘le temps discursif”. 
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‘Erzdhizet’ from Croesus to Xerxes, or simply ‘the recent past’ (Van- 
sina). He consulted Archias, son of Samius, grandson of Archias, 
about the expedition of Sparta against Samos of ¢. 525 BC,*’ dur- 
ing which the grandfather fought at Samos with great bravery (3.55). 
In Athens Herodotus may have talked to Zopyrus, son of Megabyzus, 
son of Zopyrus, who had played an important role in Darius’ recon- 
quest of Babylon in 521 BC. His son Megabyzus came to Greece 
with Xerxes in 480 BC (7.82; 121) and fought against the Athenians 
in Egypt about 455 BC, but the grandson joined the Athenians 
towards 440 BC (3.160).*! The recapturing of Babylon at the begin- 
ning of Darius’ reign is synchronized with the end of Polycrates of 
Samos.” 

Since the pluriform nature of Greek oral tradition, with its focus 
on aristocratic families and disparate poleis, does not allow for any 
grid of chronology even within the three generations’ span of time,” 
orientation has to come from the oriental kingdoms: “The tales of 
the Greeks are many and absurd’, that is, contradictory.’ Further 
back in time, beyond the reconquest of Babylon of 521 BC, one 
reaches the destruction of Sardes of c. 547 BC, a date that is not 
exactly fixed within the reign of Cyrus, but that can be extrapolated 
fairly plausibly from various synchronisms in the Histories.*° It is cer- 
tainly a major chronological orientation point in his narrative, and 
also probably the earliest one within the horizon of orally trans- 
mitted memory available to Herodotus. Xenophanes of Colophon, 
who lived up to the generation of our author’s parents, took this 
event as a particular point of reference in the memory of his peers: 
‘In winter, at the fire place, small talk may begin with the question: 


*® Vannicelli (1993) 14 f£.; Bichler and Rollinger (2000) 31 £; Vansina (1985) 23 f.; 
168f Cf. Schott (1968); Thomas (1989) 108-23; 186; Ruschenbusch (1992). 

* According to Herodotus at the same time as Cambyses’ campaign against 
Egypt (3.44) and not a long time before Polycrates’ death (3.120—5). 

” Herodotus rarely gave the name of a personal informant he talked to: 2.55; 
4.76; 9.16. 

“ How and Wells (1928) ad loc. 

*® Hdt. 3.150; ef. 140; 133; 127; 126; 120. 

* Thomas (1989) 108-23; 155-95.; Raaflaub (1988a); Cobet (1988a). Bouvier 
(2000) 120-2. 

* Strasburger (1956) 134 f; 151; (1962) 686; 710 f. 

* Hacataeus, FGrH 1 F 1; Thomas (1989) 183. 

*® Strasburger (1962) 684 n. 27; 693. The external confirmation of 547 BC by 
the chronicle of Nabonid unfortunately depends on a conjecture: Rollinger (1993) 
excursus 1; Cobet (1997) 259 n. 104. 
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“Where do you come from? Tell me your age. How old were you 
when the Mede came (pélikos éth’ hoth’ ho Meédos aphiketo)?”’” With 
Peisistratus of Athens gaining tyranny for the first time around 560 
BC (1.59-65), we are obviously at the very edge of the oral hori- 
zon (Ruschenbusch (1992)), because we cannot unequivocally insert 
into his time grid the thirty-six years of his and his sons’ tyranny of 
which Herodotus speaks (5.67)."° Beyond this horizon there are the 
synchronisms between Croesus and the wise men Solon (1.2933), 
Thales (1.75), Pittacus (1.27), and Bias (ibid.).°° There is Cylon ‘before 
the time of Peisistratus’ (5.71), but no Draco. 

Beyond the three generations’ threshold around the middle of the 
sixth century BC there is another horizon of more or less coherent 
tradition not depending on personal memories but on some kind of 
written sources. It is represented by the dynastic sequence of the 
Lydians, the Medes, and the Persians (rather than of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians),"” and of the Saitic kings in Egypt: Manetho’s 26th 
dynasty, back to around 700 BC. 


Das chronologische Riickgrat des gesamten Werkes, bzw. der Teile, 
die literarisch als Haupterzahlung zu betrachten sind, bildet also die 
Reihe der medisch-persischen Kénige mit ihren liickenlos verzeich- 
neten Regierungslaingen, vor welche fiir die Zeit vor Kyros die unge- 
fihr gleichzeitige Reihe der lydischen Herrscher kompositionell vorgelagert 
wird, weil die lydische Geschichte, im Gegensatz zu der medischen, 
zahlreiche Beriihrungspunkte mit der griechischen Geschichte aufweist 
und damit zugleich eine Reihe loser Einzelziige aus letzterer zeitlich 
einzuordnen erlaubte."' 


‘This horizon reaches in fact back to the time of Homer and Hesiod, 
but this was unknown to Herodotus and the Greeks, who put them 
beyond that line (2.53). They were unable to synchronize their early 
archaic period with the oriental kings with any precision, though 
around 600 BC the brother of Alcaeus went to Mesopotamia (Alc. 


* Xenophanes fr. 18 Diehl = 22 D-K; cf. Drews (1973) 7. 

* Strasburger (1962) 693 n. 36; Den Boer (1967) 57 f. 

*® Fehling (1985) 78-104. 

"The epoch-making destruction of (Assur and) Nineveh about 612 BC is men- 
tioned and can be attributed to the time of the Mede Cyaxares (1.103; 106). 
Herodotus does not keep his promise to tell more about it (1.106; 184, see also 
Bakker, this volume, Ch. 1, n. 25 and Résler, Ch. 4, n. 17). Cf Phocylides fr. 4 
Diehl; the prophet Nahum in the Old ‘Testament. 

" Strasburger (1956) 150; (1962) 710 f. Cf. Drews (1969); Burkert (1995) 140 f. 
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fr. 50 Diehl = 350 L-P), and Greek mercenaries under Psammetichus 
fought in Egypt (Hdt. 2.154; Syl/* 1). The earlier generations of the 
older tyranny in Greece are notoriously difficult to reconcile with 
chronology. The oriental dynasties are connected with each other at 
least through the Persian expansion as they are all incorporated into 
the Persian empire at various dates. Nevertheless, none of those can 
be securely attributed to a certain year on the basis of Herodotus’ 
narrative alone,” and the date of the battle of May 28, 585 BC 
between the Lydians and the Medes in Herodotus’ time grid does 
not match the dates of both kings in question (1.74; 103). 
Beyond 700 BC, there are genealogical constructions—and of 
course there is Egypt, with its additional, now rather episodical row 
of kings which stretches back to Moeris, which is followed by spec- 
ulations involving fantastic figures leading back to an undefined begin- 
ning.’ These are dimensions which Hecataeus and the Greeks could 
hardly imagine (2.143). The Phoenicians, who founded ‘Tyre 2,300 
years before Herodotus, occupy an intermediate position (2.44). Within 
Egyptian temporal dimensions he remarks that the Delta had come 
into existence ‘just recently’ (nedstt 2.15), which translates into twenty 
or rather ten thousand years (2.11). In Greek dimensions he speaks 
of nedsti about Cadmus, his earliest point of reference for Greek 
genealogical constructions (2.49). Homer and Hesiod lived, as he 
guessed, no more than four hundred years ago, which is like ‘only 
yesterday or the day before so to speak’ (prdén te kai khthes hos eipein 
logit, 2.53). With the Egyptians Herodotus could make up his mind 
about definitions of time and history.*” ‘Of all men I happened to 
come across they exercise memory most and have the most to tell’ 
(mnémen anthropon pantén epaskeontes malista logidtatoi eisi makroi ton ego es 
diapeiran apikomén, 2.77). Throughout Book ‘Two, Herodotus reports 
on architecture and monuments which bear testimony to an ancient 
culture. The Egyptians invented the calender to measure the rhythm 
of the years (2.4). What Herodotus systematizes as the progress in 
time, to be sure, involves construction, rather than memory. The 


" Tt is a matter of taste to admire how much Herodotus’ time grid is in agree- 
ment with modern reconstruction (Strasburger) or to stress its inconsistencies (den 
Boer). 

" Den Boer (1967) 42; 52 f. 

"Lloyd (1975) 185-94 and commentary (1976); Brown (1962) 260-3. 

 Cobet (1971) 127-37; Hunter (1982) 50-92. 
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whole scheme nevertheless explores time as the comprehensive space 
of history. Its beginning is undetermined beyond seventeen thous- 
and years (2.145). At its other end it runs into the grid of oriental 
dynasties. 

The quality of Herodotus’ scheme as a statement about Egyptian 
history is moulded by his informants. It primarily involves the orga- 
nization of time. This has been effected by characteristically distinct 
means. ‘The sequence of its sections mirrors a difference in knowl- 
edge, a difference in the quality of memory and traditions as they 
congealed somewhere on the way between, say, Egyptian priests and 
inquiring Ionians. The Saite dynasty is plausibly described as a real- 
istic sequence (2.151—3.15). To Herodotus this is due to the knowl- 
edge of the Greeks in Egypt (1.147; 154). Going back in time, the 
section from Sethos to Moeris, attributed to Egyptian priests (2.142), 
is no longer a dynastic sequence. It includes fragments of different 
dynasties and bridges time through abstract arithmetics, that is, geneal- 
ogy without names (2.142). This is even more true of the adjacent 
section, which does not provide any name besides the cornerstones 
Moeris and Min (2.99-101). Min stands at the beginning of the 
human race (anthropon geneas, 2.142). He is supposed to have been 
the first human being to become king of Egypt (basileusai de proton 
Aiguptou anthropon elegon Mina, 2.4). Before Min, the kings were gods, 
but there were Egyptians already, who ‘existed as long as man existed’ 
(atet te einai ex hou anthropon genos egeneto, 2.15), and there is a contin- 
uum in time and even a rhythm of three sequences of gods (2.144 f)). 
Herodotus inquired about beginnings with the priests in Heliopolis, 
who are supposed to be ‘the most knowledgeable in /ogoi, things to 
tell’ (/ogidtator, 2.3). But as far as things divine are concerned, Herodotus 
would not write down what he heard, because ‘all men are equal 
in not knowing about such things’ (nomizon pantas anthropous ison peri 
auton |sc. ta theia| epistasthai, 2.3). 


Ethné and Historical Time 


With ethné, tribes or nations, as described by Herodotus in the Histories, 
the status of historical time is very different from that of empires, 
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In essence it accords to what we now know from Egyptian sources: Lloyd 
(1975) 191-3. 
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dynasties, or Greek cities. The Scythians are introduced as the young- 
est of all nations, the opposite of the Egyptians (4.5). The Scythians 
extended in space as the Egyptians extended in time. The way in 
which they use the vast open spaces, which are structured by an 
elaborate system of rivers is even thought to be to their credit (4.46 f). 
Ethné have no history and time makes no difference for their cul- 
ture and way of life. This seems to be also true for the Massagetae 
(1.201-4; 215 f), the Aethiopians (3.17-24), the Indians (3.98-105) 
as well as for the Libyans, who are the subject of an extended logos 
(4.168-99); even the Psyllians are part of the tableau, though they 
had had their time and in that sense are history (4.173). There are 
other splinters of history: for example, the Libyans are part of his- 
tory through Greek colonization (4.178 f.), and the tribe of the Maxyes 
because they were immigrants from Troy (4.191). 

Such contacts with ‘history’ are especially relevant in the case of 
the Thracians, who in spite of their static ethnology (5.3-10; 16) 
lived close to the scene of the Persian Wars and their antecedents 
(Asheri (1990)). They had been the object of the expedition of the 
Egyptian king Sesostris, who can be found in the time grid two gen- 
erations before the Trojan War (2.103). Explicitly ‘before the ‘Trojan 
War’ ( pro tin Trotkén genomenon, 7.20) is Herodotus’ date for the depor- 
tation of some Thracians to Bithynia (7.20; 75). The same has to 
be assumed for the immigration of Thracian Paeonians from the 
Troas to the Strymon (5.13).." The immigration of the Thracian 
Sigynnae has to be dated within the horizon of Herodotus’ oriental 
dynasties, say, to the generations of Phraortes, Cyaxares, and Astyages, 
though our author confesses to having no idea about the circum- 
stances or the date. In connection with this detail, he quotes what 
sounds like a proverb: ‘In the long span of time everything may hap- 
pen’ (5.9.3). The Paeonians conquered Perinthus some time ‘before’ 
Darius’ Scythian and Megabazus’ Thracian expedition (ta men pro- 
teron genomena.. . tole de..., 5.1 £.). Some tribes of the Paeonians were 
deported to Asia Minor by Megabazus not long after his Thracian 
expedition, as can be deduced from the narrative sequence (5.12~—15; 
23; 98). There are several Thracian involvements with Athenian and 
Persian politics in the decades before Marathon (6.33-41), and some 
more events directly connected with Xerxes’ expedition of 480 BC 


" Asheri (1990) 153 f.: to be connected with /1. 2.844 f. 
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(e.g., 7.75; 110, see Asheri (1990) 156 ff), Finally, in a few instances 
Herodotus mentions incidents belonging to the time after the Persian 
Wars, but he gives no exact dates. Expressions like ‘later’ (9.75) or 
‘many years later’ (4.78) do not refer, say, to 480 BC but to the 
respective context. The sons of the Spartans Sperthias and Bulis were 
seized by the Thracian King Sitalces to be delivered to the Athenians 
‘much later [sc. than Xerxes’ expedition], in the time of the war 
between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians’ (7.137). Several of 
the earlier Thracian involvements in history like Sesostris’ expedi- 
tion are related to Herodotus’ theme of Asia versus Europe. There 
are also indications of another major subject: etinos versus empire. 
With certain Paeonians (5.16) and with the Satrae (7.110 f) the cul- 
tural innocence of primitive life is a strength the Persian empire 
could not cope with. In this case the two sides function within 
different notions of time. 

If ethné have a history of their own at all, it is stories about begin- 
nings. There are two stereotypes which explain why people came to 
be where they lived. Either they have always been there as ‘autoch- 
thons’, ‘Ureinwohner’, or they came there a long time ago. Both 
possibilities are considered with the Carians, Caunians, and Lycians 
(1.171-3). Herodotus summarizes the Lybian Jogos as follows: Two 
nations, the Greeks and the Phoenicians, came to Lybia as immi- 
grants, but the Libyans and Aethiopians were ‘aborigines’ (4.197). 
In the case of the Scythians, more space is given to beginnings. 
Herodotus gives three versions. The Scythian version builds on 
autochthony (4.5-7). The first man in the still uninhabited country 
was born from Zeus and a daughter of the River Borysthenes. ‘The 
Scythians, assuming that they are the youngest of all people, imag- 
ine that this happened one thousand years before Darius’ expedi- 
tion. According to the Greek version, it started with Scythes born 
from a maid half snake, living in the empty country in a cave, who 
joined in love with Heracles (4.8-10). This makes the Scythians still 
a few generations younger, as appears from the time grid. Herodotus 
himself prefers to have them immigrated from Asia (4.1 1-13). ‘Long 
ago’ (to palaion) the country had been inhabited by the Cimmerians, 
who for their part left the country empty when they emigrated to 
Asia, where they are mentioned in connection with the time of the 


" Asheri (1990) 151 ff; 162. 
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Lydian King Ardys (1.6; 15), Cyaxares, king of the Medes, and the 
Egyptian Psammetichus (1.103; 4.1; 7.20), a time span of two gen- 
erations (Harmatta (1990)). 

With the ethné, space, time, and meaning converge into a special 
junction. Often the ethné are integrated into Herodotus’ continuum 
of time and space by contingency. The culture of ‘alterité’ (Hartog 
1980) is studied alongside the course by which the histoire événemen- 
tielle accompanies the reader through time and space, that is, the 
Lydian and Persian expansion. Ethné, which are ‘primitive’ in the 
sense of living close to nature, and which certainly do not form an 
empire, constitute in Herodotus’ narrative a fundamental antithesis 
to imperial government: ‘Otherness’ creates a special meaning in the 
Histories in connection with the Persian expansion. The Persian king 
is not a ‘just man (anér dikawos), otherwise he would not long for land 
belonging to someone else’, as Herodotus has the Aethiopian king 
respond to the Persian envoys (3.21). His narrative explains the 
Persian failures particularly in connection with the conflicts with the 
Massagetae (Cyrus), Aethiopians (Cambyses), Scythians (Darius)— 
and the Greeks, who also are happy with their freedom though liv- 
ing in a poor country (7.102). In the encounter of ethné with his- 
tory, two different modi of historical time are confronted with each 
other. In order for the Greeks to be excluded from this interpreta- 
tion, the ‘primitive’ einé in this notion fill out space rather than 
time. This opposition reminds us of Homer’s Cyclopean society (Od. 
9.105-15) and exemplifies ‘the coexistence of different times’.’ This 
notion is part of Herodotus’concept of ‘historical time’. 


Spatium Historicum, Spatium Mythicum, and the Floating Gap 


Strasburger (1956) confined his investigation to the oriental dynas- 
ties. He explicitly excluded ‘Sagenchronologie’ as the spatium mythicum, 
set aside by Herodotus’ ‘Abschiedsgeste an den Mythos’. This was 


* Cobet (1971) 101 ff; 107-20. 

” “Gleichzeitigkeit des Ungleichzeitigen’: Koselleck (1979) 222 £.; 32 ff Cf. Kracauer 
(1973) 166 ff. Locus classicus is Thucydides’ Archaeology (1.6): ‘It could be shown 
by many examples, how the Greeks of old lived the same customs as the barbar- 
ians today.’ Cf. John Locke, Two treatises of government (1690) Il: 5. Of property § 
49: ‘Thus in the beginning all the world was America [...]; for no such thing as 
money was anywhere known.’ 
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his interpretation of the phrase separating the sequence of mythical 
abductions of women from the definite starting point of the histor- 
ical narrative, Croesus’ rise to power (1.5f.)°' This accords to the 
conventional working definition of the ancient writers communicated 
by Censorinus, based on the experience of a specific historia perpetua, 
of which Herodotus is only the beginning: 


And if the origin of the world had come to the knowledge of man, 
we would take the outset from there. But now I will treat that span 
of time (intervallum temporis), which Varro called historical ‘iotopixév). He 
transmits that there are three distinctive times (tna discrimina temporum): 
1) from the first men to the first flood, which because of ignorance is 
called imperceptible (ZdnAov); 2) from the first flood to the first Olympics, 
which, because much in it is related fabulously (guia multa in eo fabu- 
losa referuntur), is named mythical (uv@ixdv); 3) from the first Olympics 
to our time (ad nos), which is denominated historical (iotopixov), because 
it contains events and deeds based on real histories (quia res in eo ges- 
tae veris historiis continentur).”” 


This is a periodization, which implies in principle a continuity of 
history. The criterion on which different periods of historical time 
are distinguished is knowledge, as is also true for Herodotus (von 
Leyden (1949/50) 94-6). 

At first sight, Herodotus’ spatium historicum is the horizon of the 
oriental dynasties, at least as far as Egyptian history is concerned. 
Because of the contacts between the Ionians and Carians (whom 
King Psammetichus had called to settle in Egypt) on the one hand 
and the Greeks on the other, ‘we know everything that happened 
in Egypt from the time of King Psammetichus onwards with cer- 
tainty’ (atrekeds, 2.154). The section on older Egyptian history is set 
apart from the Saitic dynasty because of the use of other informants 
(i.e., the Egyptian priests: 2.142) and by general considerations on 
the dimensions of time in history (2.142~6). But not only is conti- 
nuity of history the point he obviously intends to clarify, but he even 
refers to written sources which attest the 330 Egyptian kings start- 
ing with Min (2.100).*° 


Der Mythos wird nicht von innen heraus kritisiert, sondern ihm eine 
andere Tradition entgegengesetzt; und indem die reale Kenntnis der 


 Strasburger (1956) 134; (1962) 685 f; (1982) 841 f; 871 f; 913. 
*” Censorinus, De die natali 21.1 (ed. Sallmann). 
*’ Hunter (1982) 63 f£; Hampl (1979) 116-22. 
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Vergangenheit weiter in diese hineinzuleuchten scheint, weicht das 
Mythische einfach in die fernere Vergangenheit zuriick.” 


The beginnings of human history are interwoven with the presence 
on earth of gods: the time before Min in Egypt, and the genera- 
tions about Dionysus, Heracles, and Pan in Greece (2.145). Herodotus 
started the Egyptian Jogos with the question who of all human beings 
were ‘the first’ ( protous genesthai panton anthropon, 2.2), or, in our ter- 
minology, ‘in history’. Inquiring further about beginnings, he makes 
the remark about leaving aside ‘divine questions’ (ta thea, 2.3) quoted 
above, to start the section on Egyptian culture in the next chapter: 
‘As far as human matters are concerned.’ ... (hosa de anthropéa prég- 
mata... 2.4). 

Speaking about Polycrates and Minos in terms of ‘thalassocratia’ 
(sea power), Herodotus distinguishes the former from the latter (3.122): 
‘Polycrates really is the first of the Greeks we know of (pratos ton 
hemes idmen Ellénon) who ruled over the sea~-except for the Cnossian 
Minos or if someone else before him (proteros toutou) ruled over the 
sea.” But Polycrates was the first ‘within the so-called human gen- 
eration’ (lé de anthropéeés legomenés geneés). This passage is the locus clas- 
sicus for a distinction in Herodotus between a temps des dieux and a 
temps des hommes, or the separation of myth from history.’ About the 
‘time of the gods’ Herodotus did not want to talk; as far as chronol- 
ogy is concerned, it occupies no absolute position. The time of the 
(Greek) heroes is different for Herodotus. He reflects on their influence 
on human affairs, just as he does with the gods (2.45; 8.109). Heroes 
are not completely superhuman (2.45), but the bones of Orestes are 
of somewhat larger size than men of today (1.67 f.). Vandiver (1991) 
takes the heroes in Herodotus to represent two kinds of reality at 
the same time: that of traditional myth and that of history. As 
Herodotus exemplifies with Heracles (2.44), the time of the heroes 
is different from the time of the gods.” Heroes do represent a 


* Von Fritz (1967) I: 183. 

® Vidal-Naquet (1960); Finley (1975); Darbo-Peschanski (1987) 25-38. More ref- 
erences Hunter (1982) 104 n. 9; see also, in this volume, Boedeker (Ch. 5, p. 110), 
Raaflaub (Ch. 7, n. 36), and Osborne (Ch. 22, p. 499). 

* Hesiod’s age of the heroes (Op. 156-73) is strictly separated from the ‘iron 
age’, which we may call the spatium historicum. They are ‘a divine kin called half- 
gods, who lived before us on the boundless earth’ (avépav hpdeav Oeiov yévos, of 
KaAgovtar nuiGeot, mpotépn yever Kata anetpova yaiav 159 f.). They fought at Thebes 
and at Troy; after Troy the gods separated from living with men (fr. 204). 
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distinctive period within the time grid. The generation of the Trojan 
War and more so the generation of Heracles” are the major dates 
of reference within the spatium mythicum, which extends nine gener- 
ations, or about three hundred years, from Cadmus (2.145; 4.147; 
5.58 f.) to Orestes. 

If Thucydides in the Archaeology completely levelled the difference 
between the time of the heroes and that of later periods, according 
to Hunter ((1982) 93-115) Herodotus did the same. As Strasburger 
himself pointed out, “Er behandelt die menschlichen Figuren des 
Mythos weiter als historische.’ Minos is a good example (1.171; 173). 
Strasburger’s conclusion is ambiguous: ‘Und doch zieht er auch zwis- 
chen dem entgétterten bzw. rationalisierten Mythos noch und der 
Geschichte [...], wiewohl er es nirgends scharf und prinzipiell 
ausspricht, einen deutlichen Trennungsstrich.”* “Long ago (to palaion) 
the Carians were subjects of Minos’ (1.171). At the battlefield of 
Plataea, the Athenians disputed the Tegeans’ claim of priority, using 
‘recent’ as opposed to ‘ancient history’ as an argument, both sides 
‘putting forth both recent and ancient accomplishments’ (Aai kaina kat 
palaia parapherontes erga, 9.26). Marathon represented recent time, the 
past events were ‘the war against Thebes’, ‘a campaign against the 
Amazons’, the Trojan War, and ‘the return of the Heraclidae’. On 
the other hand, fo palaion could also refer to the time of Polycrates 
(3.58), and the usage of fa palaia kai kaina does not represent a strict 
terminology of periodization. 

When Herodotus believes that he has more substantial informa- 
tion about events of the mythical past, he subjects these to the same 
critical scrutiny as more recent events (von Leyden (1949/50) 95 f.). 
The best example is his critical ratsonnement about what really hap- 
pened at Troy (2.120). Although he seems to distance himself rather 
emphatically from the mythical constructions around the Trojan War 
right from the beginning (1.1—5), he on the other hand integrates 
this event with only a slight reservation into the short historical 
abstract he gives on the occasion of Xerxes’ expedition against Greece 
(7.20). This is supposed to be ‘by far the largest expedition we know 
of? (stolon gar ton hémeis idmen polloi dé megistos houtos egeneto) in com- 
parison to Darius’ expedition against the Scythians, the Scythian 


” Prakken (1943) 19 and passim; Mitchel (1956) 52; Drews (1969) 6 £; Burkert 
(1995); Giovannini (1995) 140-8. 
” Strasburger (1982) 871 f with more examples. 
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invasion of Media, and ‘what is told of” (ta legomena) the expedition 
of the Atridae against Troy and the invasion of the Mysians and 
Teucrians into Thracia, ‘before the Trojan War’ (lo pro ton Troikon 
genomenon).”” At the end of the Histories, he integrates the hero Protesilaus 
and the events of the Trojan War firmly into his account of the 
Persian Wars (9.1 16-20). 

The time grid that can be abstracted from the Histories combines 
horizontal and vertical linkages. Synchronisms in Herodotus are a 
regular device for linking different scenes of action.®! Sometimes they 
serve a factual context, most often in the second half of the Histories. 
But often a synchronism simply organizes the material in time, like 
Cambyses conquering Egypt at the same moment as the Spartans 
attacked Samos (3.39). Frequently there are inconsistencies in detail 
which reveal the difficulties in imposing chronological order on such 
a mass of disparate material.’ In other cases he was disposed too 
much to keep close to his various sources.”’ For the longer distances 
back into the past, Egypt provides the backbone (Hunter (1982) 
50-92). The date for the end of the Saitic dynasty can be deter- 
mined by connecting it with the Persian kings rather closely to about 
525 BC." Amasis is synchronized with Solon, Croesus (1.30), Cyrus 
(1.77), and Polycrates (2.182; 3.39—43), the latter also with Cambyses 
(3.39; 44). At the other end of the time scale, King Proteus attaches 
the Egyptian sequence to the Trojan War (2.112-120), and King 
Moiris is synchronized with Heracles (2.13; 145). 

An obvious feature of the vertical structure of the time grid is 
what ethnology calls the ‘floating gap’: the present and the recent 
past are anchored in the remote past, far away in time; about the 
time in between not much is known. Within classical studies, Gilbert 
Murray has remarked that “There is a far-off island of knowledge, 
or apparent knowledge; then darkness; then the beginnings of con- 
tinuous history.”° The Scythians provide the clearest example for 


® Cf. Vandiver (1991) Ch. 5. 

™ Boedeker (1988) and this volume (Ch. 5, p. 115); Vandiver (1991) 223-9. 

"| Strasburger (1956) 157-60; (1962) 719-23. 

© “There was no Herodotus before Herodotus’ is a basso continuo with Strasburger 
(1956). 

® This is a main point with Mitchel (1956). 

™ Strasburger (1956) 138; (1962) 690 f. 

® Vansina (1985) 23 f£.; 168 f.; Cobet (1988) 229; Bichler (2000) 35-42. 

" Murray (1907) 29, quoted as the opening sentence in Snodgrass (1971) 1. 
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this with the various versions of their origin. Herodotus’ Greek his- 
tory basically testifies to the same structure. The generations about 
the Trojan War and Heracles mirror the organization in time of 
Greek saga as an elaborate version of Greek beginnings. Furthermore, 
these stories are connected with oriental history by means of Greek 
devices; they reveal no knowledge of bronze age history. The Lydian 
and Assyro-Babylonian history is connected with the distant past over 
a long gap without any name or event. The Egyptian sequence con- 
sists of three stages of such a gap. Between Sethos and Moeris there 
are not enough names and events to really cover the distance, between 
Moeris and Min there are none. Min is identified as a start, but there 
are still more stages of ‘history’ back through empty spaces of time. 

To organize and measure all these distances, Herodotus uses lists 
of kings with the years of their reigns. Where they are missing, he 
enumerates names representing generations; the prototype for this is 
the Spartan king list (7.204; 8.131).°’ A still more abstract procedure 
is to count by generations without giving names, short of just giv- 
ing bare figures, as he does several times. He once explains a pos- 
sible base of counting: three generations can be taken as one hundred 
years (2.142), which fits in for example with the Persian kings (6.98). 
Those who criticize Eduard Meyer’s theory that there is also a forty 
years count for one generation behind the genealogical constructions 
found in Herodotus, which Meyer based on the Spartan king list, 
must be right, since there would still be more variants if we also 
take into account the examples of the Lydian, Assyrian, and Egyptian 
sequences.” Herodotus counts back 400, 800, 900, 1,000 and 2,300 
years from his own time (2.13; 44; 53; 145 f.).° Unfortunately there 
are too few (Egypt) and in other cases too many (1.7) generations 
for the given time span. Burkert and Giovannini rightly point out 
that if we take just the genealogies as a dating criterion, the con- 
texts Herodotus reports on at the farther end of the once floating 
gap would have to be put at much lower dates: the Trojan War, 


"Tn this respect it does not matter whether these two lists are meant to be 
Leonidas’ and Leotychides’ pedigrees or real king lists: Cartledge (1979) 341—6; 
Vanicelli (1993) 35-8. 

"8 Mitchel (1956) 64 f£.; Ball (1979); Mosshammer (1979) 105-10; Burkert (1995) 
143f, Giving more credit to Meyer: Prakken (1943) 18-48. 

"One thousand instead of 1,600 years for the Greek Dionysus is Wilamowitz’ 
conjecture, convincing to me for the genealogical context: Prakken (1943) 33 n. 74; 
41; Burkert (1995) 141 n. 22. Contra Mitchel (1956) 60; den Boer (1967); Darbo- 
Peschanski (1987) 31. 
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for example, would have to be dated about 910 BC.” In the histo- 
riographic process of fixing a tradition in time the gap is still floating. 

The distance separating the time of Homer’s narrative from his 
own and his audience’s lifetime has been closed. Therefore the twofold 
division of mythical and historical time does not really apply to 
Herodotus. Instead, I recognize three distinctive periods beyond the 
spatium ‘adélon’, the time nobody can know of: 1) the complex sto- 
ries about beginnings, the age of the Greek poets’ gods and heroes, 
traditionally the mythical period; 2) the meagrely filled in ‘floating’ 
gap or ‘Dark Age’; 3) the spatium historicum in the proper sense, to 
be divided into the horizon of the oriental kings and the ‘recent 
past’ of the three generations. This last difference vanished as his- 
toriography became a continuous habit with the ancients. This devel- 
opment resulted in a historia continua in a growing library to which 
Eusebius finally could refer. To fill the once floating gap was an 
operation of historicization by antiquarian means with doubtful 
sources. The modern concept of a ‘Dark Age’ certainly reflects the 
structure of ancient tradition about the past as we find it reproduced 
and systematized in Herodotus’ organization of time.” 


Kyklos, Process, and Contingency 


Herodotus’ sentence on ‘the cycle of human affairs’ (Croesus speak- 
ing to Cyrus, 1.207) and his programmatic declaration about the rise 
and fall of cities through time (1.5) are often taken as evidence for 
a cyclic notion of history as opposed to the notion of a one-way lin- 
ear process. ‘In seiner Auffassung der Geschichte hat die Zeitzahlung 
keine grundlegende Wichtigkeit.”” Indeed, divine intervention, hubris, 
circumstances of the conditio humana, topoi like the wise advisor or the 
punishment by the gods of the crossing of natural boundaries such 
as the Hellespont convey the impression of repetitive patterns which 
turn time into a mere secondary dimension of what is told.” This 
in a sense is even true of the whole sequence of the oriental kings 


™ Burkert (1995) 141; Giovannini (1995) 140-8. 

” Snodgrass (1971) 1-2; Morris (1997). 

® Strasburger (1954) 400 f£.; (1968) 422-4; cf. Cobet (1971) 178 f. Against the the- 
sis of a general cyclic orientation of ancient historiography, going back to Augustine’s 
verdict against the Platonic conception of time, Momigliano (1966); Cobet (2000) 10-16. 

™ ‘General causes’ with Vansina (1985) 132 ff. 
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from Croesus to Xerxes. On the other hand, besides the fopot and 
the repetitive elements of each unit there is an ascending line start- 
ing with the Croesus egos as a preliminary to the Persian sequence: 
the narrative units from Croesus to Darius taken together prepare 
the climax with Xerxes (Cobet (1971) 158-71). It is, of course, the 
event of the Persian Wars that instigated such an approach. To 
Herodotus’ contemporaries, the expanding Persian empire opened 
up a universal perspective on history.” In this major process which 
Herodotus’ narrative portrays, contingency, the coincidence of events 
in space and time, is a characteristic feature of the Histories (Meier 
(1978)). The notion of ‘otherness’ and ‘coexistence of different times’ 
is a clear illustration of this. Out of a multitude of traditions with 
their specific chronologies, Herodotus created a narrative continuum 
of historical time organizing the oldest chronology transcending var- 
ious cultural traditions. Looking at our topic from far away, Arno 
Borst ((1990) 11) summarized about Herodotus: 


Er verglich grundverschiedene Zeitbegriffe und Geschichtsbilder mitein- 
ander [...] Die Sterblichen auf der vielgestaltigen Welt hatten nur 
eines gemeinsam: Zeitgenossenschaft. Wo sie handelnd und reagierend 
aufeinandertrafen, vollzog sich Geschichte, und durch ihre relative 
Gleichzeitigkeit datierte sie Herodot. 


The narrative of the Histories as a whole organizes and integrates 
different horizons of memory into an unequivocal and unconvertible 
sequence, attributing to ‘the wide open space of time, in which every- 
thing is possible’ (5.9.3), a definite structure. Although this structure 
is abstract in the sense that it is open to contingencies and capable 
of receiving more stories, it conveys an unmistakable interpretation 
of historical time. It actually represents the beginning of Western 
tradition to be continued by Thucydides and ancient historiography 
in general. A cyclic view on the uncertainties of human history in 
general may represent Herodotus’ personal theological and _philo- 
sophical outlook. Nevertheless, two features especially, the sequence 
of empires” and processuality, progress into the future, give momen- 
tum to a historia perpetua which later was to be reinforced by Alexander 
and the universal success of the Roman empire. 


™ ‘Handlungszeit’ moves towards ‘Weltzeit’, to speak with Dux (1989) 278; cf. 
the quotation in note 4 above. 

® Tn Herodotus the Assyrians, the Medes, and the Persians (1.95; 102 ff; 130). 
Cf. Alonso-Nufiez (1988). 


HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
EGYPT 


Alan B. Lloyd 


An interest in things ethnographical was not new in Herodotus’ time. 
Already in Homer we see numerous examples of a concern with 
non-Greek peoples, real or fictional,’ and the surviving fragments of 
Hecataeus of Miletus provide ample evidence of this phenomenon.* 
It is clear and natural that these ethnographic interests were closely 
linked to geographical speculation. This is most obviously the case 
in the parallelism between the early Greek division of the earth into 
two continents, i.e., Lurop@ and Asié, to each of which is allocated 
an archetypal ‘barbarian’ people, the Scythians in Europe and the 
Egyptians in Asié. This neat mapping of the world is slightly impaired 
for Herodotus by the introduction of Libyé (Africa) as a third conti- 
nent,’ but its influence is still patent in the fact that the two longest 
and most searching of all Herodotus’ ethnographical excursuses are 
those dealing with Egypt in Book Two and Scythia in Book Four.' 

The origins of these ethnographical preoccupations are not far to 
seek. At the most basic level they are part of a mapping process by 
which any culture defines the physical world in which it finds itself, 
but there is also a deeper psychological imperative at work. Self- 
definition is a fundamental requirement if any individual, social group, 
or society is to be able to locate ‘self? psychologically in its world, 
negotiate terms with that world, and thereby make it tractable. An 
essential part of this process of self-definition is defining ‘self’ in rela- 
tion to other human beings. Evidently, ‘others’ can present themselves 
basically in two forms: (a) ‘others’ with whom there is a perceived 


' E.g., the Egyptians, Ethiopians, Lotus-eaters, Carians, Lycians, and Phoenicians; 


see Wace and Stubbings (1962) 283 ff, for a convenient survey. 

* For the fragments see Jacoby (1923) I. 

* See Lloyd (1975) 126 ff; (1976) 82 ff. 

* Much has been written on Herodotus’ ethnographical interests: Grassl (1904); 
Triidinger (1918); von Fritz (1967) 128 ff; Miiller (1972); Rossellini and Said (1978) 
949 ff; Hartog (1980); Mora (1986) 60 ff. 
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identity and sense of solidarity; (b) ‘others’ who are regarded as dis- 
parate. ‘The first group may include a wide range of categories: those 
who are perceived to be biologically linked with the individual, e.g., 
the family, lineage, or clan; units defined by shared functions, inter- 
ests, or geography, such as clubs, groups of colleagues, churches, or 
towns; politically defined structures such as the state; and possibly, 
though not universally, groups defined by genetically determined 
physical characteristics. Group (b), on the other hand, will comprise 
all those with whom no such sense of corporate solidarity is recog- 
nized. The perception of such differences will have two major effects. 
Most obviously, it defines disparate entities which must be concep- 
tually located in one’s world. Less conspicuously, by the very act of 
recognizing ‘otherness’ the consciousness is defining more precisely 
a sense of ‘selfness’. 

Herodotus’ Histories are explicitly presented at their very begin- 
ning as the commemoration of the achievements of Greeks and non- 
Greeks, but it is more than that. The work becomes an exploration 
of the very nature of what were, to Greeks, the two major categories 
of human being and, ipso facto, of humanity as a whole. It is, there- 
fore, raising, exploring, and meditating upon the critical questions: 
‘What is it to be Greek?’; ‘What is it to be a non-Greek?’—and it is 
doing this in a historical context where these questions had been posed 
in an unnervingly stark and immediate manner by the great con- 
frontation between the Persian empire and Greece. Herodotus is, there- 
fore, engaged in nothing less than responding to the intense challenge 
to define ‘self’ and ‘alien’ which the experience of that war presented.’ 

Within an account of the clash between Greece and the Persian 
empire some discussion of Egypt has a natural place: the incorpo- 
ration of Egypt into the Persian empire made it one of the many 
major military and economic forces ranged against the Greeks; the 
fact that the Persians could conquer such a great and wealthy nation 
said much for the capacities of the Empire; the conquest also formed 
part of an inexorable dynamic of western movement which reached 
its crescendo (at least to Greek observers) in the clash between the 
states of mainland Greece and the armies of Darius and Xerxes; 
and, finally, an analysis of Egyptian civilization contributed much to 
the characterization of the non-Greek, the ‘barbarian’, the deadly 


° In general see Hartog (1980); Hall (1989). 
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foe which the Greeks had to confront and overcome if they were 
to survive. 

Easy though it is to identify the logic for the inclusion of an 
Egyptian section in the narrative, it must be conceded that Herodotus 
has indulged himself mightily in his Egyptian excursus and produced 
a discussion which is seriously out of scale. It has frequently been 
argued, with considerable plausibility, that it was originally a sepa- 
rate piece written as an independent ethnographic inquiry and sub- 
sequently imported into the account of the Persian Wars when the 
relevance of such a discussion became clear.® On the other hand, it 
might be the case that, once Herodotus had got started, the dis- 
cussion grew and that no opportunity or inclination subsequently 
intervened to edit it down to an appropriate scale. 

It is possible to detect a number of factors determining what 
Herodotus discussed and the presuppositions which he brought to 
bear. There is, of course, no attempt to provide a clinical and objec- 
tive view of Egypt. Greek foci of interest are all-powerful, whether 
it be Egypt’s impact on Greek history, its influence on Greek cul- 
ture, strident differences between Greek and Egyptian ways of doing 
things, or the real or imagined moral lessons that might be learned 
by Greeks from Egyptian historical experience. Greek perspectives 
are also in evidence in the pervasive influence of to thémasion, ‘the 
marvellous’ (i.e., to a Greek), a point which Herodotus explicitly con- 
cedes in his famous sentence, ‘I shall speak at some length of Egypt 
because beyond all lands it possesses very many wonders and mar- 
vels which pass all power to describe’ (2.35.1). On the other hand, 
similarities, real or imaginary, between Egypt and Greece can act 
like a magnet to draw him into rampant cultural diffusionism, and 
Greek religious inhibitions can lead him to avoid discussing certain 
aspects of Egyptian belief. Herodotus’ thinking on all these matters 
shows the marked influence of contemporary ethnographic theory: 
Pindar’s relativism is strongly endorsed—‘custom is king in all things’, 
and cultural practices must be treated as valid culture by culture 
(3.38.4); the operation of the widely current custom/nature polarity 
is clearly visible;’ and he is convinced of the pervasive influence of 
environment in creating Egyptian customs.” 


© On this issue, see Jacoby (1913) 330 ff; Fornara (1971a) 1 ff; Lloyd (1975) 66 
7 2.45.2-3. See further Hunter (1982) 264 ff; Corcella (1984) 74 fF. 
* See below, p. 435. 
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A striking feature of Herodotus’ narrative of the Persian Wars is 
his willingness to indicate sources, and Book Two is a particularly 
remarkable example of that trait. At the very beginning of the Histories 
he describes the work as an historié, ‘inquiry, investigation’,’ and this 
‘inquiry’ he pursues in Egypt using three stated methods: autopsy 
(opsis), ‘opinion’, i.e., an expression of personal opinion based on 
evaluation of data (gnomé), and inquiry or hearsay (historié, akoé) (2.29.1, 
99.1, 123.1, 147.1). For our context the first is very prominent in 
his discussion of geography, geology, botany, zoology, customs, and 
sites, both archaeological and inhabited. ‘Opinion’ is widely and 
explicitly present in matters of religion and tradition whilst hearsay 
evidence is very much his stock-in-trade for history and traditions: 
in the earlier part of the Aigyptios logos he inquires and ‘hears’ mainly 
from the priests and ‘other Egyptians’, but in historical discussions 
from the reign of Psammetichus I onwards his oral sources are mainly 
Greek (2.154.4). That these sources yielded data of variable value 
he knew full well, and he issues a clear warning to that effect: ‘Now 
as for the claims of the Egyptians, people can use whatever they 
find credible. As for me, it is my policy throughout my narrative to 
record what each group says as I heard it’ (2.123.1, cf. 7.152.3). In 
addition to these stated sources he was also influenced deeply by the 
Greek tradition on Egypt. This began with Homer who played a 
major role in defining and disseminating the Greek image of Egypt, 
but he also drew much from and reacted strongly against the geo- 
graphical and ethnographical tradition developed by the two great 
Ionians Anaximander and Hecataeus of Miletus.'’ 

Let us now consider how all this works out in practice. 


Political and Social Structure 


Herodotus had available a clear definition of what an Egyptian was: 
‘Egypt is the area which the Nile inundates when it rises, and those 
people are Egyptians who live below the city of Elephantine and 


* The word can be used to denote ‘inquiry, investigation’, whatever the method, 
or to refer to specifically oral inquiry. In the first line of the Histories it is the for- 
mer sense which is at issue (Lloyd (1975) 81 f). 

'° On the sources for Book Two, see Lloyd (1975) 77 ff; (1988b) 23 ff; Fehling 
(1989); and Pritchett (1993). 
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drink from this river’ (2.18.3), a definition which no ancient Egyptian 
would have had any difficulty in accepting. His comments on their 
physical appearance are, at first sight, puzzling: at 2.104.2 he describes 
them as ‘dark-skinned and curly-haired’, which certainly describes 
many an Egyptian (cf. 2.57.2), but both in ancient and modern times 
the range of physical types goes well beyond that. However, we 
should not make too much of this. Clearly we must allow here for 
a Greek concept of the ‘symbolic’ Egyptian, i.e., if a spot-check were 
taken amongst Greeks to name two Egyptian characteristics ‘dark- 
skinned’ and ‘curly-haired’ would be the likely result, and, if an artist 
of any kind required a physically identifiable Egyptian,'! he would 
work with these descriptors. 

Within this body of people Herodotus perceived a society domi- 
nated by kingship and divided into seven distinct classes ( genea) which 
were defined by their ‘crafts’, These are enumerated at 2.164.1 as 
the priests (Airees), the warriors (makhimot), the cowherds (boukoloi), the 
swineherds (swbétai), the inland-traders (kapéloi), the interpreters (her- 
ménees), and the pilots (kybernétai). Elsewhere he also talks of crafts- 
men, fishermen, and the peasantry, but they clearly did not present 
themselves to him as groups which could be defined by their ‘crafts’ 
in the same way as the seven classes listed above, perhaps because 
they lacked the tight corporate unity which he probably perceived 
in the genea.'* Birdcatchers, though frequent in the Egyptian record, 
find no place in his narrative, despite the fact that Herodotus was 
well aware of the Egyptian predilection for eating birds in a variety 
of forms (2.77.5). 

Kings occupy a dominant place in Herodotus’ account, and it is 
through them that the historical narrative unfolds.'* The political 
power of this institution is, of course, a major area of divergence 
from the ¢eleutherié or ‘freedom’ which is so often praised as a dis- 
tinctive feature of the Greek world (cf. 2.172.5). Herodotus is clearly 
aware that the main principle of succession was heredity, but he 
knows perfectly well that other factors can intervene, e.g., he speaks 


"' Making ‘Egyptians’ even remotely genuinely Egyptian could well be surplus to 
requirements. The ‘Egyptian’ context of Euripides’ Helen dispenses completely with 
anything that could be called Egyptian local colour! 

"? Note that the swineherds are stated to practise exclusive intermarriage (2.47.1). 

'S Herodotus’ account of Egyptian history is studied in depth by von Fritz (1967) 
I, 158 ff; Drews (1973) 56 ff; and Lloyd (1988b). 
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of a priest of Hephaestus (Egyptian Ptah) becoming king at 2.141.1, 
by a conversion of ecclesiastical into royal power which is easily par- 
alleled in Egyptian history. He is also aware that the political coup 
bringing a usurper to the throne was not unknown in Egypt (2.162.2). 
Divine assistance was available to kings, and Herodotus mentions 
several cases of them receiving messages through oracles and dreams 
(Mycerinus, 2.133.1; Sethos, 2.141.3-4; Psammetichus, 2.152.3). These 
rulers are correctly described as ruling over a country divided into 
nomes (administrative districts comparable to an English county). 
Herodotus mentions eighteen of these (less than half), all but one 
in the Delta, a fact which reflects nothing more than the general 
Delta bias of his narrative. 

Herodotus was well aware of the Egyptian tradition that Egypt 
had initially been ruled by dynasties of gods (2.144.2), the first ‘human’ 
king being Min. For him the sequence of native kings ended with 
Psammenitus (Psammetichus III) who was deposed in 525 by Cambyses 
and subsequently executed. Most of the text from 2.99 to 3.64 is 
devoted to the description of royal actions, though for our purposes 
Cambyses will be left out of consideration." The astonishing time- 
span over which this human history unfolded was one of the most 
extraordinary features of Egyptian history and received much care- 
ful consideration, not least because it gave the lie to received Greek 
wisdom on the past of Greece itself, and provided Herodotus with 
the perfect basis for the operation of the post hoc ergo propter hoc prin- 
ciple in arguing for the Egyptian origin of much of Greek culture. 

The first part of this historical narrative covers the reigns of kings 
from Min to the Dodecarchs (2.99-141)." To the Egyptologist its 
most striking deficiency is the eccentric chronology which seriously 
displaces the Pyramid Builders, but it does include discussion of rep- 
resentatives of all the major periods recognized by modern Egypto- 
logists: Thinite (Min), Old Kingdom (Cheops, Chephren, Mycerinus, 
Nitocris), Middle Kingdom (Sesostris, Moeris), New Kingdom (Rhamp- 
sinitus), the Libyan Period (Asychis, Anysis), the Nubian Period 
(Sabacos, Sethos, the Dodecarchs), and the Saite Period (Necho I, 


'' On the Cambyses tradition, see Posener (1936); Klasens (1944-8) 339 ff; 
Schwartz (1948) 65 ff; Kienitz (1953); Otto (1954); Bresciani (1958) 167 ff; Gyles 
(1959); Drioton and Vandier (1962) 600 ff; Porten ((968); Kraeling (1969); Waters 
(1971), 53-6; Lloyd (1982) 166 ff; Brown (1982) 387-403; Lloyd (1988a). 

'? For detailed commentary on this section, see Lloyd (1988c) 1 ff 
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Psammetichus I, Necho II, Psammetichus II (Psammis), Apries, Amasis, 
Psammetichus III (Psammenitus). Only two of his kings are patently 
unhistorical—Pheros, who is a complete fabrication, and Proteus, 
who was imported from Greek legend.'° 

The actions attributed to this first batch of rulers are of varying 
historical credibility. They include imperialist expansion—Sesostris 
campaigns on the Red Sea Coast, in Asia, and in Europe (!), bring- 
ing back prisoners who were used for building and civil-engineering 
purposes. He also conquered Nubia which he is alleged, quite wrongly, 
to have been the only king to subdue. A recurrent activity is temple- 
building and embellishment—Min founds the temple of Hephaestus 
at Memphis, Moeris builds its north pylon; Sesostris erects obelisks 
and statues in Memphis; Pheros dedicated statues at Heliopolis; 
Proteus was responsible for a temple enclosure at Memphis; Rhamp- 
sinitus built the west pylon of the temple of Hephaestus at Memphis 
and set up statues in the same shrine; and Asychis constructed the 
east pylon at Memphis. (Much of this has some truth in it.)'’ Irrigation 
works such as canal-digging and dyke-building are also mentioned: 
Min is alleged to have diverted the Nile around Memphis, almost 
certainly wrongly; Sesostris is claimed to have been responsible for 
Egypt’s canal system, despite the fact that it must have been much 
older, and his alleged motivation is distinctly odd; and Moeris is 
claimed, quite incorrectly, to have been responsible for the creation 
of Lake Moeris. Kings can also found cities: Min is asserted to have 
been responsible for the foundation of Memphis after he had reclaimed 
the requisite land; and kings also engage in spectacular tomb-build- 
ing (2.124—36). In all these enterprises Herodotus rarely mentions 
the existence of administrators or agents acting on Pharaoh’s behalf. 
Sesostris is described as using his brother as regent at 2.107.1, and 
Thonis holds the office of ‘Guardian of the Canopic Mouth of the 
Nile’ (2.113.3), but otherwise rulers operate in isolated omnipotence. 
This almost exclusive concentration on royal action may simply arise 
from a narrative dynamic which insists on a sharp and exclusive 


'® Pheros’ name is clearly based on the Egyptian title per-aa, the origin of the 
English Pharaoh, but he was clearly identified in later tradition with Amenemhet 
II of the Twelfth Dynasty (Lloyd (1988c) 38 ff). Proteus is an import from Homeric 
tradition (Lloyd (1988c) 43 ff). 

’ Herodotus’ accounts of Egyptian buildings have been discussed in detail by 
Lloyd (1995) 273-300. 
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focus on the protagonist, but it is perfectly possible that it owes some- 
thing to Egyptian tradition for which such exclusivity is normal. 

With the beginning of the account of the Saite Dynasty in 664 
(2.147 ff.) the narrative moves more firmly into the world of history, 
but a great deal of what we have identified in the earlier historical 
narrative is still in evidence. Familiar fields of activity recur: impe- 
rialistic expansion is ascribed to Psammetichus, who campaigns in 
Asia, though the remarkable extent of these operations escapes Hero- 
dotus completely; conquests are also attributed to Necho II who 
operates in Asia and the Red Sea, the latter’s ambitions furthered, 
it is claimed, by the enhancement of the Egyptian navy. However, 
we hear nothing of his campaign into Nubia; Psammis is described 
as invading Nubia (Ethiopia), but there is no reference to his known 
interest in Asia; and Apries engages in naval operations against 
Phoenician city-states as well as in a disastrous invasion of Libya. 
Finally, Amasis is claimed to have subdued Cyprus. Allied to all this 
are calculated diplomatic activities such as gifts to Greek shrines 
ascribed to Necho and Amasis and Amasis’ relationship with Polycrates 
of Samos. Temple-building continues to be a major royal activity: 
the Dodecarchs are stated (wrongly) to have built the Labyrinth, and 
Psammetichus later built a pylon at the temple of Hephaestus and 
a court for the Apis bull. Amasis constructed a pylon in Sais as well 
as colossal statues and large sphinxes; he also attempted to set up 
an allegedly monolithic shrine, erected colossal statues at Memphis, 
and built a temple of Isis there.'* Whilst every item in this catalogue 
cannot be confirmed archaeologically, there is nothing intrinsically 
implausible here. Tomb-building is less in evidence, though we do 
hear of the royal necropolis at Sais, but this disparity simply reflects 
the fact that the construction of royal burial installations on the 
grand scale was very much a thing of the past. 

Herodotus, however, goes much further in his history of Egypt 
than attempting to lay down a historical framework and explicitly 
or implicitly ascribes character and motivation to these kings: ambi- 
tion to excel is highlighted in the case of Asychis; benevolence fea- 
tures in the accounts of Sesostris, Mycerinus, and Sabacos; Pheros 
and Sethos are shown as pious and Mycerinus as just; arrogance is 


'® This Isis temple cannot be identified, but Amasis’ interest in this goddess is 
gratifyingly confirmed by his temple constructed in her honour at Philae (Haeny 
(1985) 197 ff). 
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ascribed to Sesostris, Pheros, Cheops, Sethos, and Mycerinus, and 
vengefulness to Nitocris, Sesostris, and Proteus; a streak of ruthless- 
ness emerges in Nitocris, Sesostris, Pheros, Cheops, and Chephren, 
and the trickster in Nitocris, Rhampsinitus, and Mycerinus; magna- 
nimity features in the behaviour of Rhampsinitus, and Proteus is 
described as maintaining the moral order. Whether these motives or 
character traits were inherited in material from Egyptian informants 
or imported by Herodotus cannot be definitively resolved, though 
the coincidence of this body of motives with those occurring else- 
where in Herodotus’ Histories justifies the strong suspicion that they 
owe much to his standard narrative apparatus (see Lloyd (1988c) 
| ff). 

The characterization of the Saite rulers is very much in line with 
what we are told of these earlier Egyptian kings. The omniscient, 
proactive, dominant ruler is much to the fore: it is Psammetichus 
who recognizes the significance of the oracle and acts at 2.152.5, 
and it is he who consolidates relations with Greeks for the benefit 
of the kingdom; it is Psammetichus who is alleged (inconceivably) to 
have attempted to establish the sources of the Nile, and it is Necho 
II who is behind the alleged circumnavigation of Africa; similar prob- 
lem-solving expertise is assumed in the case of Psammis who is 
required to unravel a difficulty in which the Eleans found themselves; 
Amasis’ alleged foundation of Naucratis provides yet another exam- 
ple of the proactive ruler; benevolence features in the behaviour of 
the Dodecarchs, as also in Amasis’ treatment of Apries; arrogance 
as well as ruthlessness are attributed to Apries, and vengefulness to 
Psammetichus. Necho can show acquiescence in the divine will, but 
much of Amasis’ behaviour is characterized by irreverence. However, 
in his relationship with Polycrates he is described as showing a firm 
grasp of the workings of the divine order, even if that order is 
unequivocally Greek. Some rulers can also appear as tricksters, Amasis 
in a didactic context and in relation to Cambyses and Psammenitus 
with lethal consequences to himself after his capture by the Persians. 

Herodotus is explicit on his sources for Egyptian history. To begin 
with there is a very heavy emphasis on Egyptian tradition (under 
which heading he prioritizes the priests)'* supplemented by autopsy,” 


"For the character of Herodotus’ priestly tradition, see Lloyd (1975) 89 ff. 
* On autopsy, see Lloyd (1975) 84 ff. 
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but from 2.147 they are reinforced by non-Egyptian sources, pre- 
eminently Greeks*! who had acquired direct knowledge of Egyptian 
history from their participation in making it. As a result Herodotus 
is justifiably convinced that his account of the XXVIth Dynasty is 
very much more accurate than what precedes. The main, if not the 
only, source of information accessed through these informants was 
oral tradition which had evolved over many centuries in the case of 
pre-Saite kings. There is some historical foundation for much of what 
he says, but oral tradition is intrinsically fluid and retains only what 
is needed or considered relevant to a given generation. The past is 
there for the benefit of the present and is far from being a sacro- 
sanct set of data. Traditions may, therefore, be supplemented, re- 
arranged, trimmed, often radically customized, depending entirely 
on current social, political, or conceptual imperatives. The histori- 
cally specific is, therefore, gradually lost, and situations and individ- 
uals are progressively assimilated to archetypes.” They would, in 
addition, have assimilated or been affected by such influences as folk- 
lore, political and cultural propaganda, myth, tales explaining mon- 
uments or features of monuments, myth, and even ritual practice. 
Nevertheless, the general trend of the accounts of these rulers reflects 
the classic activities of Egyptian kings. Such actions appear in the 
traditions recorded by Herodotus, even when they are not histori- 
cal, because they are part of the agenda of Egyptian kingship, Le., 
the kind of things which Egyptians expected a king to do. Therefore, 
the character of this tradition indicates that an authentic image of 
Egyptian kingship was getting through to Herodotus, even if very 
little genuine history frequently came with it. It follows that the 
patent historical inadequacy of so much of 2.99-141 should not be 
taken as proof that the narrative did not emanate, at least in some 
measure, from Egyptian sources, however much it may have been 
contaminated in transition. 

Once in Greek hands, the process of evolution of these traditions 
was influenced by new factors: the introduction of elements from 
Greek tradition, chronological misunderstandings, over-schematiza- 
tion, analogies with things Greek which may then be imported into 
Egyptian accounts, an emphasis on things of relevance and interest 


*! See Lloyd (1975) 116 ff. Usually Herodotus simply refers to them as Hellénes, 
but references to [onians and Cyreneans do occur. 
% See Lloyd (1988a) 60 ff; (1988b) 39 ff. 
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to a Greek audience, and the pervasive predilection for the marvel- 
lous. To all this we must add the Herodotean agenda. We have 
already described the contemporary-relevance principle applied to 
tradition in oral societies, and that principle still exercised a pro- 
found influence on Herodotus’ writing, but Herodotus belonged to 
what was, at least in part, a literate society, and the advent of lit- 
eracy induced a progressive reorientation, though this was neither 
immediate nor indeed complete. The capacity to record ‘facts’ in 
writing has the effect of exteriorizing and objectivizing them. To a 
much greater extent than in oral society these data are, and their 
reality must be accepted and respected. To Herodotus certain phe- 
nomena in which he is interested and on which he focuses existed/took 
place in space and time. They are realities which form a matrix of 
fact, but the important thing about such realities is their significance 
to his Greek audience, and he worked on the basis that he had com- 
plete freedom to use whatever narrative techniques he felt necessary 
to put over their perceived significance to his readers. Therefore, the 
modern rigorous distinction between fiction and non-fiction is not 
appropriate to the reading of Herodotus, or, for that matter, to his- 
torical writers of the ancient world in general. Put simply, he clearly 
felt justified in editing, supplementing, or highlighting received his- 
torical tradition as he thought fit, and, if this involved departing 
from what we call history or even adding non-historical elements, 
he felt at complete liberty to do so, 

Thus it is that, underpinning the account of Egyptian history and 
explaining it, we find a Greek moral universe. Egyptian history is 
used to illustrate and confirm fundamental Greek perceptions of the 
way the world works: the punishment of Pheros (2.111), the moral 
disquisition at 2.120, the concept of divine punishment at 2.139, the 
rewards of piety at 2.141, the fall of Apries from unparalleled good 
fortune (2.161.2; 169), Psammenitus’ recognition of the pathos that 
can arise from the transitory nature of human well-being (3.14), and, 
most telling of all, the quintessentially Greek moral thinking driving 
the narrative of the relationship between Amasis and Polycrates and 
the latter’s disastrous end (3.3943). This remarkable episode reveals 
with complete clarity the relationship between historical matrix and 
customization. The basis is evidently an alliance concluded between 
Polycrates and Amasis for strategic reasons in the face of the grow- 
ing threat of Persia. This alliance was terminated, probably by Amasis 
and probably because Polycrates had become more of a liability than 
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an asset. This situation is then picked up by Herodotus, together 

with legendary material to produce a ‘novella’, a literary form aptly 

described by George Coates: 
A novella is a creative construction by the author, designed to meet 
the author’s distinctive goals. The author presents not simply what 
happened long ago and far away, but rather what happened and con- 
tinues to happen so that the traditions carried by plot structure cap- 
ture each new audience. Historical figures and events are caught up 
into an imaginative fabric produced by the creative activity of the 
author. Its concern is not to report historical events .. .”’ 


One final point should be made before leaving Herodotus on Egyptian 
kingship. ‘The author shows no awareness in his historical narrative, 
or anywhere else, of the Egyptian ideology of divine kingship, i-e., 
that the king was conceptualized as a god incarnate, the living embod- 
iment of the god Horus. He does indicate that gods could commu- 
nicate with him by dreams and oracles, though these were media 
which were available to anyone, and he does describe in the case 
of Rhampsinitus a capacity to break outside the normal boundaries 
of human action (2.122), but that is as close as he gets. Intriguingly, 
no classical writer does any better, despite the fact that there were 
Greeks who got very close indeed to Egyptian Pharaohs in the Late 
Period. We can only conclude that, whatever theory said, the divin- 
ity of Pharaoh did not impress itself on Greek observers in practi- 
cal contexts and was very far from being evident. 

Egyptian priests are frequently mentioned by Herodotus, particu- 
larly those of the major centres of Heliopolis, Memphis, and ‘Thebes. 
The Heliopolitans are said to be the most learned, but priests in 
general are regarded as a major source of historical information. 
The priests were a topic of considerable interest to Herodotus because 
a dedicated priestly class was an unfamiliar phenomenon in the Greek 
world. He also comments on the odd practice whereby there was 
not one priest per deity but a whole group presided over by a high 
priest (2.37.5). He recognizes their potential to achieve political power 
when he informs us that Pharaoh Sethos had originally been a priest 
of Ilephaestus. He is aware that the priesthood was in his time an 
hereditary office and has much to say about their personal habits. 


** (1992) 980. On the applicability of the term ‘novella’ where Herodotus’ work 
is concerned, see also Ch. 11, pp. 257-8, this volume. 
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In all this we can see both similarities to and contrasts with Greek 
practice directing Herodotus’ attention to aspects of this important 
group, and much of what he says amply qualified to a Greek as 
‘marvels’. Well informed though he is, however, Herodotus shows 
no knowledge of the theory behind the institution of priesthood, i.e., 
that the chief officiant is the substitute for Pharaoh in temple ritual, 
and his function is to maintain deities which have the potential to 
die if they are not properly tended.” 

According to Herodotus the Warriors were a large proportion of 
the population. They were a hereditary class made up of two groups, 
the Kalasiries (250,000 strong) and the Hermotybies (160,000 strong). 
They were based almost exclusively in the Delta, and each was given 
12 arourai (8 acres) of land free of tax. They were required to devote 
themselves entirely to war, and he is particularly emphatic on their 
exclusion from all forms of banausié, ‘handicraft’. Their weaponry, at 
least in marine mode, is described as formidable, and they were well 
protected by helmets, shields, and breastplates (7.89.3). Every year 
the two groups had to provide a thousand men each to act as a 
royal bodyguard, and in return for this they received generous rations 
over and above their land-allotments. It is clear, though far from 
explicit, that Herodotus’ description of this class is pervaded by con- 
tamination from his or his sources’ knowledge of the Spartan elite 
warrior class, and that we must allow for severe distortion in this 
account from that influence. We should edit out anything here which 
smacks too much of Sparta.” 

Cowherds were certainly numerous, particularly in the Delta area, 
and played a major part in the Egyptian economy, but Herodotus 
felt under no obligation to linger over them. The same held true of 
the swineherds and the inland traders. The interpreters interested him 
rather more since they were allegedly created by Psammetichus I to 
facilitate communication with Greeks. Finally, he talks of the pilots, 
a select group within those who plied the waters of the Nile who 
were expert in dealing with navigational hazards and are compara- 
ble to the elite corps of river pilots still to be found in Middle Egypt. 


** Sauneron (1957) 27 ff; Hornung (1983), 151 ff; and Silverman in Shafer (ed.) 
(1991) 29, 64, 66-7. 

* Froidefond (1971); Lloyd (1988a), 184 ff. It is a matter of some considerable 
doubt whether these late Pharaonic Makhimoi are the ancestors of the Ptolemaic 
class of the same name (Goudriaan (1988), 121 ff). 
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Herodotus’ knowledge of the Egyptian economy is partial. He knows 
of the importance of agriculture and the contribution of irrigation 
to its success. He is also aware of the phenomenon of sedimenta- 
tion. However, some of his comments betray a limited understand- 
ing and considerable inaccuracy: King Min is claimed to have engaged 
in land-reclamation works at the site of fifth-century Memphis, which 
was certainly untrue; Sesostris is asserted, quite wrongly, to have 
devised the Egyptian canal system; and King Moeris is said to have 
been responsible for Lake Moeris, which he was not.” There are 
frequent references elsewhere to royal water direction or canal-dig- 
ging: Nitocris (2.100.3), Cheops (2.127.2), and Necho II’s abortive 
Red Sea Canal (2.158). True or not, however, there is no doubt 
that these traditions reflect an Egyptian perception that a critical 
function of the king lay in guaranteeing the workings of the irriga- 
tion system, a point made emphatically at the very beginning of 
Egyptian history by the mace-head of King Scorpion.” 

Since Herodotus was highly aware of the importance of irrigation, 
it is a little surprising that he can say at 2.14.2 that Egyptian agri- 
culture was easier than anywhere else. Here he is evidently focusing 
entirely on the fact that little, if any, ploughing would be needed, 
unlike in Greece, and that sowing the seed was a relatively easy task. 
However, he leaves out of account completely the enormous amount 
of labour required to keep the irrigation system up and running. 

Herodotus refers to raw materials, mentioning the acquisition of 
stone from the quarries at Tura on several occasions and the trans- 
portation of granite from Elephantine. Beyond that he does not go. 
Metals he mentions, gold, copper, silver, and iron all featuring at 
some point, but there is no awareness of sources of supply or the 


*» Recent excavations strongly indicate that the settlement of Memphis moved 
gradually southwards during its long history, and that the site of ‘Min’s’ Memphis 
lay to the north of the fifth-century site (Giddy, Jeffreys, and Malek (1990) 13; 
Giddy and Jeffreys (1991) 6; and Giddy and Jeffreys (1992), 2). 

” ‘The Fayum basin is a natural formation created by wind erosion. The lake 
was created when an offshoot of the Nile, now known as the Bahr Yusuf, broke 
through the western cliffs and flooded the lower part of the basin (Lloyd (1988c) 
126). 

* This monument dates from the late prehistoric period and shows the king 
wielding a hoe to create a canal (Spencer (1993) 56, fig. 36). 
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ease or difficulty with which Egyptian requirements might be met, 
There is nothing on the Egyptian timber problem, though he does 
mention the use of acacia in boat-building. He fails to grasp the 
enormous value of papyrus as, amongst other things, a timber sub- 
stitute,” but he does recognize that it had its uses in boat-building 
(though not, oddly enough, to construct the hulls of boats), the weay- 
ing of ropes, and also in the making of sandals. 

Manufacturing, in particular technology, does come in for some 
discussion. He can speak of craftsmen (2.141.4) as an identifiable 
group, even though he does not recognize them as a genos. He is 
aware of the use of the vertical double-beamed loom in Egypt and 
contrasts its technique of beating-in with that customary on the more 
primitive Greek warp-weighted loom; his discussion of Egyptian boat- 
building is most remarkable and corresponds closely to known 
Pharaonic practice; building technology also attracts his attention, 
and he has much to say on the construction of pyramids and on 
the movement of large masses, not all of it as accurate as one would 
wish.*! As for trade, he knew of the existence of inland traders (see 
above), the role of Naucratis as a Greek trading post (2.178-9), anc 
a large-scale wine trade with Greek and Phoenician sources of sup 
ply (3.6), but there is also some awareness in the account of Naucrati 
and the wine trade that a high degree of centralization existed. 

There are, then, strengths in what Herodotus has to say, but the 
strengths lie in detail. There is little evidence of insight into the way 
economic institutions worked in Pharaonic Egypt. Above all the crit- 
ical role of storage and redistribution centres, such as palaces, tem- 
ples, and large estates, finds no place in his account. 


The Egyptian Belief System 


Herodotus’ choice of material for discussion in this area is partly 
determined by the conviction that much of Greek religion had an 
Egyptian origin and partly by ‘the marvellous dimension’ which 
attached to so much Egyptian religious practice (Lloyd (1975) 141 ff). 


* On the Egyptian use of papyrus, see Lucas and Harris (1962) index, s.v. 

” On this intriguing account, see the studies of Morrison in Greenhill (1976) 161 
ff; Lloyd (1979); and Haldane and Shelmerdine (1990). 

" See the analysis of Lloyd (1988c) 63 ff; (1995) 274 ff. 
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The information is marked by a profound reticence in discussing 
what he had learned about the character and actions of the gods 
(i.e, myth and theology). This reticence is founded on the convic- 
tion that it was impossible to gain reliable knowledge on such top- 
ics (2.3). The concept of Fate appears at 2.133.3, but only as part 
of a tradition acquired from Egyptian priests which may have its 
distant origins in the Egyptian concept of say, ‘the predestined’. 
The gods preoccupy him greatly, but he treads very carefully. He 
comments on an Egyptian opinion on the orders of gods at 2.46, 
but this does not break his rule because it is presented simply as a 
doctrine held by the Mendesians. Of consuming concern is the issue 
of the interrelationship between Greek and Egyptian deities, a pre- 
occupation which leads him into pervasive iterpretatio graeca culmi- 
nating in the insistence that the vast majority of Greek deities are 
of Egyptian origin. Evidently Herodotus felt that his inhibitions need 
not extend to discussing this historical issue because it did not com- 
mit him to making statements about the nature of the gods on his 
own behalf; he was simply expounding his considered opinion on 
the origins of Greek concepts of divine beings. To him there were 
two main phases in the development of these concepts, the Pelasgian 
and the Hellenic. Pelasgian beliefs evolved in two phases: at first, 
the objects of cult in Greece were undifferentiated and unnamed 
gods. Subsequently, the ounomata of the gods, i.e., ‘their names and 
personalities’, came from Egypt and were taken up by the Pelasgians, 
not necessarily at one and the same time. These included the ouno- 
mata of all the classic Greek deities, with the exception of Poseidon 
(who allegedly came from Libya) and the Dioscuri, Hera, Hestia, 
Themis, the Charites, and the Nereids who were supposedly ‘named’ 
by the Pelasgians. Other religious material was also acquired from 
Egypt in this process. The Greeks subsequently took all this over, 
sharpened it up and and fleshed it out, a process in which Homer 
and Hesiod played a crucial part.** This ingenious but entirely erro- 
neous construction means that, when Herodotus refers to the Egyptian 
Amun as Zeus or Neith as Athene, he is not using the Greek names 
as a matter of convenience for the sake of his readers. On the con- 


* This interesting passage is discussed in detail by Lloyd (1988c) 81 ff On the 
Egyptian concept of fate, see Grumach-Shirun in Helck and Otto (1984) 598 ff. 
** See further Lloyd (1976) 232 ff; Mora (1986) 189 ff. 
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trary, he is reflecting a profound conviction that the Greek and 
Egyptian deities are one and the same thing. The same issue of 
transference of doctrines arises at 2.123, where he insists, quite 
wrongly, that the Egyptians were the source of the Greek doctrine 
of metempsychosis. 

Given his reticence on matters of belief, it is not surprising to find 
Herodotus concentrating much attention on observable phenomena. 
He speaks of iconography, and festivals occupy a great deal of atten- 
tion: he distinguishes between different types and describes those of 
Artemis at Bubastis (2.60), Isis at Busiris (2.61), Athene at Sais (2.62), 
and Ares at Papremis (2.63), as well as those of Dionysus (2.48) and 
Demeter (2.122). He also speaks of the games of Perseus at Chemmis 
(2.91), which he evidently believed to be of a thoroughly Greek 
character. 

Methods of communication between man and god are equally 
exempt from Herodotus’ inhibitions since they too are observable 
phenomena. He speaks of portents and portent books, dreams, and 
oracles, all of the latter given by the gods, though methods could 
differ. He also has much to say on methods of sacrifice and the 
requirement for purity in temples. He devotes a substantial amount 
of space to sacred animal cults which had particular value as a ‘mar- 
vel’, but here again he concentrates on observable aspects such as 
the animals which were worshipped, the penalties for killing them, 
their maintenance, and their mode of burial. Egyptian mortuary 
practices are also a focus of much attention, particularly mummification 
which he discusses to good effect, clearly because of its status as a 
‘marvel’. He also speaks of repositories for the dead which he describes 
as ‘sepulchral chambers’. 

What, then, is our verdict on Herodotus’ portrayal of Egyptian 
religion? Typically, although he knew a great deal of correct or 
largely correct detail, particularly on cult practice, he lacks any grasp 
of the concepts underpinning belief or ritual; he shows no aware- 
ness of the Egyptian concept of gods potentially subject to mortal- 
ity who must be maintained by priestly action; in his account of 
animal cults there is no awareness of the thinking underlying these 
practices; and in his account of mummification he betrays no knowl- 
edge of why it was practised, though 2.122 shows that he knew 
something of the Egyptian concept of the underworld, and 2.78 
reveals an awareness of the Egyptian preoccupation with mortality. 
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In discussing daily life Herodotus makes a distinction between those 
Egyptians who dwelt in the arable part of Egypt and those who 
inhabited the marsh area, i.e., the northern part of the Delta, but 
most of what he says is intended to be valid for the entire country, 
and it is only at 2.92 ff, that he addresses the peculiarities of the 
northerners. His dominant theme is the differences between Egyptian 
practices and those occurring elsewhere, above all divergence from 
Greek custom. His explanation for differences is the current Greek 
doctrine of environmental determinism, a concept which is virtually 
explicitly stated at 2.35.2, and at 2.77.3 he is unequivocal on the point 
when he insists that the reason why the Egyptians, after the Libyans, 
are the healthiest of men is the absence of change in the seasons.” 
Once established, this thesis is developed at some length and to 
excess: he speaks of contrasts in shopping practices, weaving, trans- 
porting burdens, urination and defecation, organization of the priest- 
hood, care for the elderly, coiffure and practice related thereto, living 
arrangements with animals, bread-making, the kneading of dough 
and mud, circumcision, habits of dress, sail-making, and writing; the 
Egyptians are also described as the most pious of men who lay par- 
ticular emphasis on ritual purity. At 2.77 ff. he specifically addresses 
the customs of the Egyptians who lived in the arable part of Egypt 
and are claimed to be the most learned in traditions of all men: 
they purge themselves for three days consecutively each month, believ- 
ing that food is the source of all illnesses (certainly an Egyptian idea 
but also a view widely held in Hippocratic circles); they ate loaves 
of emmer wheat (as distinct from common Greek practice of using 
barley or naked wheat); they made ‘wine’ from barley (another con- 
trast); they also consumed fish dried in the sun or salted and birds 
prepared in a variety of ways; they observed a macabre practice of 
displaying the image of a corpse at dinner parties to remind the 
guests of their mortality and encourage them to enjoy themselves. 
They do not import customs from elsewhere but follow home-grown 
practices only, though similarities with Greek practices are identified, 
e.g., in the Maneros/Linos song, in the extreme reverence for the 
aged (shared with the Spartans), and their wool taboo (shared with 


* See the Hippocratic Airs, Waters, Places and, e.g., Snowden (1971) 172 ff 
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such groups as the Orphics). They wore their linen tunics long with 
tassels at the hem (whereas Greek tunics were of wool), but they did 
wear woollen garments over them. Medicine in Egypt was highly 
specialized, unlike the situation in Greece. 

The marsh dwellers provide contrasts both with the rest of the 
country and with Greece: unlike other Egyptians but like the Greeks 
they only have one wife® and exploit cheap food resources provided 
by the seeds of the rose lotus and papyrus stalks, though many lived 
exclusively from sun-dried fish; they made oil from the castor-oil 
plant which, unlike Greeks, they cultivated; and they had also devel- 
oped an ingenious method of combatting mosquitoes by using their 
fishing nets as mosquito curtains (i.e., ‘a marvel’). 


What is our final verdict on all this? The ethnography is charac- 
terized by a wide range of knowledge which has a sound basis in 
fact, but its focus is determined by Greek interests, in particular the 
focus on clear points of similarity and difference to Greek culture. 
This can lead to omissions and to serious distortion of the truth. 
Distortions can be aggravated by two additional faults, over-schema- 
tization and the too ready application of the post hoc ergo propler hoc 
fallacy. The historical material in the earlier section of Book Two 
amounts largely to a series of tales which are closer to Egyptian sto- 
ries and propaganda texts than recognizable history, though Herodotus 
makes the most of their narrative possibilities to spin a good yarn 
and, where opportunities present themselves, he exploits their didac- 
tic potential for the benefit of his Greek audience. The Saite history 
is evidently much more firmly based on historical events, but here 
again it is impossible to allay the suspicion that events were chosen 
for discussion because they were of interest to Greeks, indeed fre- 
quently involved Greeks. We are not confronted with anything like 
a considered assessment of what really mattered in the Saite period, 
though historians are too often ready to work on that assumption. 
This section, however, offers Herodotus considerable potential for 
teaching his moral lessons, and the relationship between Amasis and 
Polycrates provides a superb example of the use of the ‘novella’ which 
is fundamental to Herodotus’ approach to the writing of ‘history’ 


* A curious thing to say since the Egyptians were, in practice, almost entirely 
monogamous, whatever might be permitted in theory. 
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throughout his work. But be warned. These caveats on ethnography 
and history do not absolve us from confronting his narrative with 
Egyptian data, and that exercise frequently reveals a wealth of accu- 
rate data, even if, ultimately, Herodotus must be convicted of doing 
no more than skating over the surface of Egyptian civilization. 

All is not surface, however. Depth lies elsewhere in this extraor- 
dinary narrative, i.e., in the fundamental tension and resolution of 
that tension which permeates the whole of the Histories. On the one 
hand, there is an insistence on difference which reflects the broad 
agenda of defining Greek and non-Greek. On the other, there is a 
profound willingness to te Egyptian history into that of Greece to 
the extent that the Egyptians are claimed to be the ancestors of the 
Kings of the Dorians and much that is fundamental to Greek cul- 
ture is alleged to have been imported from Egypt. Even the kings 
of Egypt are presented as inhabiting what is essentially a Greek moral 
and intellectual universe. Therefore, the centrifugal tendency of the 
Greek/non-Greek dualism is counterbalanced and mitigated by a 
centripetal imperative to create a unity out of this duality and thereby 
fuse the binary human world into a coherent, intelligible, and tractable 
whole. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 
SCYTHIANS 


Stephanie West 


The Scythians enjoy a place of honour in Herodotus’ work by rea- 
son of their success in thwarting Persian expansionism.' Darius’ unsuc- 
cessful bid to extend Persian sovereignty north of the Danube forms 
the context for an account of the North Pontic region’ and its peo- 
ples (4.1-144), just as Cambyses’ conquest of Egypt provides a set- 
ting for the better ordered Egyptian ethnography in Book Two. The 
ground has been well prepared. The military effectiveness of Scythian 
mounted archers has been established early in the Histories by Hero- 
dotus’ account of an invasion which resulted in their domination of 
Western Asia (i.e., from the Scythian point of view, the greater part 
of the known world) for twenty-eight years® (1.103-6; 130). Darius’ 
campaign is presented as retaliation for that historically dubious incur- 
sion a century earlier (4.1.2, 4.4, 4.118 f, 7.20.2).. The motivation is 


' To avoid cluttering the footnotes, I may note here a few works relevant to the 
whole of this chapter. Minns (1913) (a masterly study which has retained its value 
quite remarkably) and Rostovtzeff (1922) are of fundamental importance. The very 
full bibliography provided by Sulimirski and ‘Taylor (1991) usefully supplements 
Rolle’s invaluable introduction (though it is a pity that Rolle (1989) was not updated 
when translated from Rolle (1980), and the translator should have been more care- 
ful about the transliteration of Russian proper names). Bichler (2000) 15-110 offers 
a judicious and well-informed survey. On Herodotus Book Four Macan (1895), 
though somewhat dated, should not be overlooked; there is much of value in Dovatur 
et al. (1982). Corcella and Medaglia (1993) ad loc. is invariably helpful; likewise, on 
Books One and Three, Asheri (1988), (1990). I have been very sparing with refer- 
ences to publications in Russian, believing that this information will seldom be 
directly useful to readers of this chapter. 

* A cumbersome phrase, but the older designation ‘South Russia’ long ceased to 
fit the region concerned. 

* The curiously precise figure should probably be taken to represent a generation. 

* While raids from the northern steppe were a persistent danger for the settled 
civilizations of Western Asia, and a raiding expedition lasting many years not in 
itself improbable, Near Eastern sources do not support the notion of a period of 
stable Scythian rule (arkhé). Does this strangely exaggerated picture reflect Scythian 
dreams of what they had once been and might be again? See further Ivantchik 
(1999). 
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highly characteristic of Herodotus, for whom reciprocity is an immensely 
important explanatory principle,’ but can hardly be relevant to Darius’ 
military aims which, like much else about this campaign, remain 
mysterious.° Herodotus, though evidently attaching importance to the 
expedition, is vague as to its date, offering simply a /erminus post quem, 
‘after the capture of Babylon’ (4.1.1.).’ Ethnography here takes prece- 
dence over history, but this section is spiced by the appeal of a nar- 
rative turning on the discomfiture of a powerful aggressor at the 
hands of a tough, self-sufficient people determined to defend their 
independence. In the manner of their resistance the Scythians to 
some extent prefigure the Athenian role in the defeat of Xerxes; but 
Herodotus does not alert us to this partial parallel, and there is a 
danger of over-emphasizing its importance for his thought. 
Ordinary Greek (and later Latin) usage could designate as Scythian 
any northern barbarian from the general area of the Eurasian steppe, 
the virtually treeless corridor of drought-resistant perennial grassland 
extending from the Danube to Manchuria." Herodotus seeks greater 
precision, and this essay is focussed on his Scythians, who belong to 
the North Pontic steppe; their territory is defined as the area stretch- 
ing northwards from the coast for twenty days’ journey between the 
Danube (Istros) and the Don (Tanais), excluding the territory of the 
Tauri in the mountains of the Crimea and the coast of the Sea of 
Azov (Lacus Maeotis) (16-21; 47-58; 99-101). This is much too 
schematic, and Herodotus himself is not consistent in his demarca- 
tion of Scythia; we note that he mentions as a regular occurrence 
Scythians crossing the Straits of Kerch (Cimmerian Bosporus) from 
what (according to his account) is the territory of the ‘Tauri to the 
territory of the Sindi (28.1), while to the west Scythians, Thracians, 
and Getae were evidently closely interconnected. Not all the groups 


» See Gould (1989) 42-85, and Ch. 9, pp. 000-00, this volume. Herodotus makes 
no attempt to accommodate these episodes (or Sesostris’ invasion of Europe (2.102-10)) 
to his introductory theme of hostility between Europe and Asia (1.1~-5). 

* Gardiner-Garden (1987) persuasively argues that Herodotus has conflated infor- 
mation relating to two campaigns, one between 520 and 514 against tribes just 
north of the Caucasus (to be distinguished from the expedition against the Saka 
Tigraxauda, recorded in the Behistun inscription) and a second across the Danube 
but short of the Dniester (cf. Strabo 7.3.14), sometime between 514 and 512. 

’ Hereafter no book number will be given in references to Book Four. 

* Just as Achaemenid inscriptions use the term Saka for all the nomad tribes to 
their north, from the Danube to the Syr-darya, Modern works on the Scythians gen- 
erally cover archacological discoveries from the whole area of the steppe culture. 
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dwelling within this region were (in his view) properly called Scythian. 
He reveals a serious problem about the ethnic’s denotation at 81.1, 
when he says that he had heard very different accounts of their 
numbers, both that they were very many and that true Scyths were 
few. These true Scyths seems to be those whom he calls Royal Scyths, 
that is, the group who claimed hegemony (20.2, 22.3, 56, 57, 59.1, 
71.2, cf. 20.1), apparently warrior-pastoralists. It is generally agreed, 
from what we know of their names, that these were people of Iranian 
stock (Zgusta (1955)) though the population very likely included speak- 
ers of different dialects. But Herodotus also recognizes nomad Scyths 
who are distinct from the Royal Scyths (56, cf. 19 f) and agricul- 
tural Scyths, rather oddly differentiated as aroteres (farmers) and geor- 
goi (cultivators) (17.2, 18.1).? The Callippidae, who are (tantalizingly) 
described as Hellene Scyths (17.1; cf. the people of Gelonus (108)), 
are also agriculturalists. Other groups from this area may have 
Scythian customs and dress, but are not, in his view, Scythians (e.g., 
17.1). The fluidity of the term even in his own usage is evident when 
he later says that the Persians call all the Scythians Sacae (7.64.2), 
which extends the term much further east. 

It is not clear how he thought the Scythians differed from the 
people whom he believes they displaced. It should be noted that, 
though his identification of the pre-Scythian population as Cimmerians 
(1.2) has become a firmly established archaeological convention, there 
are no solid grounds for associating with the North Pontic steppe the 
Gimmim of Near Eastern texts, who caused havoc in Assyria and Lydia 
during the late eighth and seventh centuries and whom the Ionian 
Greeks, on the strength of the similarity of the northerners’ own 
name for themselves, identified with the mythical Cimmeri from the 
far west familiar from the Odyssey (11.14-19: see Heubeck ad loc.).'" 

It is obviously futile for us to attempt to clarify the relationship 
between the various ethnic groups; it looks as if the name Scythes 
was extended from one dominant group of Iranian stock to encom- 
pass a large number of culturally similar tribes, some of whom may 
have been Finno-Ugrian or Proto-Baltic.'' Herodotus’ reference to 


* It has been suggested that georgoi is an adaptation of a non-Greek name. 

On whom see Ivantchik (1993a, 1997). The savage Tauri (99-103) in the 
southern Crimea may well have been an unassimilated pre-Scythian remnant. 

'' The problems presented by shifts in the denotation of the ethnonym Kirghiz 
offer an instructive parallel: see further Hatto (1980) 300-1. 
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trade with the neighbouring Argippaei ‘conducted through seven 
interpreters’ (24) no doubt reflects the story-teller’s penchant for a 
significant number, but probably gives a fair impression of the preva- 
lent linguistic diversity. Thucydides’ comment (2.79) on Scythian divi- 
siveness warns us against assuming that the region from the Danube 
to the Don was politically united under a single chief or clan.'’ The 
population was certainly less homogeneous than Herodotus supposed 
and it is clear from the archaeological record that there were changes 
between the time of Darius’ campaign c. 513 and the mid-fifth cen- 
tury, though the differences seem not to have struck the Greeks. The 
history of the steppe has been characterized by successive waves of 
invaders from the east, who in the course of time are assimilated 
more or less completely by the earlier populations but whose arrival 
inevitably brings changes in the power relations between ethnic 
groups.'’ The Greek colonies clearly had some impact on the peo- 
ples of the hinterland, stimulating a taste for wine and providing 
immense commercial opportunities; whether we think in terms of 
straightforward trade or of protection rackets, Scythian chiefs were 
growing wealthy. 

The river system provides a topographical grid for Herodotus’ 
location of different groups; the principle is sound, but his concep- 
tion is implausibly schematic, with rivers regularly running down at 
right angles to the coast, and the attempt to identify obscure streams 
is wasted labour. His orientation is confused and his conception of 
Scythia can hardly be reconciled with our maps; better geographi- 
cal knowledge would surely have led him to see the improbability 
of his view of Darius’ expedition (cf. Minns (1913) 116 f.). His difficulty 
in mastering his sources is indicated by his threefold exposition of 
geographical relationships (17-27; 47-58; 99-117) (cf. his threefold 
treatment of Scythian origins (5-13), a series of Madrchen-motifs strung 
together in sad contrast to the selectivity of his account of Cyrus’ 
origins (1.95.1). This part of his work is important for our evalua- 
tion of the level of Greek geographical knowledge in the mid-fifth 
century, but, unsatisfactory as we may find it, we must remember 
that no one at this date had, or aspired to, the bird’s eye view of 
topographical relationships to which cartographic conventions have 


'* Care needs to be taken over the translation of Baothebs in Book Four: ‘chief’, 
‘prince’, or ‘lord’, rather than ‘king’. 
'S See further Taylor (1994) 394, Bokovenko (1996). 
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accustomed us. Travellers (most commonly traders)'* reckoned dis- 
tances by the stages of a journey, normally in terms of what might 
be covered in a day. Problems of nomenclature must have been fre- 
quent, with different groups using different names for the same place 
(as with Byzantium/Constantinople/Micklegard/Istanbul) or people 
(compare German, Deutsch, Allemand, Tedesco, Niemecki). 

In his much better organized account of Egypt Herodotus’ repeated 
references to his own observations and inquiries make it impossible 
to doubt that he had visited the country without calling into ques- 
tion his good faith or at least regarding his first-person references as 
a kind of literary persona, a prototype for the widely travelled Sir 
John Mandeville. This is not the case with his treatment of Scythia. 
At an early point in his work (1,105.4), he appears to distance him- 
self from those who have visited the region. Relating the terrible 
hereditary malady inflicted on the Enarees,'? descendants of the 
Scythians guilty of sacrilege against Aphrodite during their seventh- 
century invasion of Western Asia, he says that ‘the Scythians say 
that those who come to Scythia see for themselves the condition’ of 
the victims of the goddess’ wrath. Unless the text is more seriously 
corrupt than anyone appears to have supposed, Herodotus does not 
encourage us to believe that he himself had had the opportunity to 
observe the afflicted at first hand.'® The only point where he is gen- 
erally thought to lay claim to first-hand observation comes almost 
at the end of his Scythian ethnography. Confessing to uncertainty 
about population figures, he says that he was invited to draw his 
own conclusions from an immense bronze cauldron at Exampacus 
(81),'’ allegedly embodying the results of a census conducted by 
Ariantas who, wishing to know the number of his people, ordered 
every Scythian to bring an arrow-head; from the material thus col- 
lected was made an enormous vessel, of which Herodotus gives the 
dimensions. I take the crucial phrase toodvée . . . cnépanvdy Lot é¢ Sytv 
to mean ‘they indicated this much to me by way of illustration’, 
rather than ‘they showed (or offered to show) me’, as it is usually 
understood. Of course Herodotus was probably not averse to using 


“ Polybius (4.39.11) terms éunopix& Sujata (merchants’ tales) what we should 
call ‘travellers’ tales’, 

'? On whom see further below, pp. 449-50. 

' See further West (2000) 18 f. 

'’ From 52.3 we learn that this lay somewhere between the Borysthenes (Dnieper) 
and the Hypanis (Bug/Sinyukha), 
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an expression which might suggest autopsy but fell short of an explicit 
claim to have visited the area.’ In any case, we should not under- 
estimate the problems of travel to the North Pontic coast; Polybius 
(4.38.11) regarded even Byzantium as lying outside those parts of 
the world generally visited.'’ 

If Herodotus went anywhere in this region, he surely visited the 
city known to us as Olbia, though he himself preferred to call it the 
trading post or town of the Borysthenites (17.1; 78.3; 79.2).° The 
city’s centrality in his account corresponds to its peculiar importance 
among the North Pontic colonies; if he had not himself been there, 
he must have been confident in the information provided by others 
who had. His description of the climate (28), suggesting the Arctic 
Circle rather than the Ukraine, argues against first-hand observa- 
tion; certainly it rules out a prolonged stay. Away from the resort 
strip the reality was, as Aristotle knew (Problems 25.6), the ‘conti- 
nentality effect’, the cold winters and hot summers characteristic of 
Inner Asia.*' It is significant that Herodotus fails to realize that con- 
ditions of near-perpetual winter would have prevented keeping the 
herds of cattle and horses on which the Scythian lifestyle depended 
as well as the cultivation of grain vital for Greek trade with the area. 
While this chilly misconception, destined to become a cliché (cf. 
Hippocrates, Airs, Waters, Places 19.2-4, Ovid, Epistulae ex Ponto 1.3.53 
ff), might result from confusion with reports of conditions further 
north,” Herodotus would not have supposed that cold made it difficult 
for animals to grow horns (29) if he had ever heard of reindeer. His 
appeal to the Odyssey’s reference (4.85) to “Libya, where lambs straight- 
away have horns’ to support his theory of the importance of heat 
for this development suggests that the charm of an emphatic con- 
trast distorted the picture. In general we need to be alert to the 


'® See further West (2000). 

“ For a thoroughly sceptical approach to Herodotus’ northern travels, see Armayor 
(1978b). 

* The circumstances in which the city received its new name on the authority 
of Apollo of Didyma are reflected in a bone plaque from Berezan dated to the 
third quarter of the sixth century; see further SEG 36.694; 40.611; Vinogradov 
(1994) 63 f£, Dubois (1996) 146-54, esp. 148 f. On Olbia, see further Vinogradov 
and Kryzickij (1995). 

*t See further Backhaus (1976) esp. 179-81. 

* Tt has also been suggested that the Greeks were over impressed by the ten- 
dency of the Straits of Kerch to freeze, as they believed that salt water would freeze 
only if the cold were extreme. 
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attractions, for other Greeks besides Herodotus, of a sharp antithe- 
sis between Scythia and Africa (and particularly Egypt). 

Whether or not Herodotus had himself travelled to the northern 
coast of the Black Sea, what he retails about the Scythians should 
be treated as a synthesis of information derived from various sources.” 
Greek contacts with the peoples of this region are in evidence already 
in the Jihad (first half of the seventh century). The North Pontic 
nomads enter Greek literature as ‘noble milkers of mares, living on 
milk’ and are associated with the Abii, ‘the most decent of men’ 
(Iliad 13.5 £.). Knowledge of the indigenous peoples steadily increased 
with the foundation of the Greek colonies,”” but the dangers of the 
Black Sea tended to isolate the Greek communities on its northern 
shore. The name Shythes is first attested in the fragmentary Catalogue 
of Women (F 150.15; 151), ascribed to Hesiod but probably to be 
dated to the period 580-520. There the eponymous Scythes is the 
son of Zeus, and the mare-milking Scythians are described (together 
with the Ethiopians and Libyans) as a people ‘whose mind is over 
their tongue’, a phrase probably to be interpreted as expressing 
approval of prudent reserve (matching the praise of Spartan lacon- 
ism which Herodotus attributes to the Scythian sage Anacharsis (77)). 
The distinctive features of the steppe lifestyle are encapsulated in a 
single line (F 151), ‘the land of those who live on milk and have wag- 
ons as their homes’. For Herodotus and his contemporaries, Homer 
and Hesiod were the classics, the authority of their words enhanced 
by an overestimate of their antiquity; their evident approval set a 
firm foundation for an idealized image of the North Pontic nomads. 

Fuller, and more imaginative, treatment was given to the steppe 
peoples in the lost epic Arimaspeia of Aristeas of Proconnesus, which 
Herodotus twice cites (13.1; 16.1); though he evidently saw no prob- 
lem in an early seventh-century date for Aristeas, the Suda is more 
likely to be right in making Aristeas contemporary with Croesus and 
Cyrus, i.e., with the fall of Sardis, ¢. 545.*7 Some ethnographic sophis- 
tication is indicated by the most substantial fragment (11 Bernabe, 


** On the ‘central opposition between Egypt and Scythia’, see further Redfield 
(1985) 106-9. 

“4 Lévy (1981) is very relevant; see also Shaw (1982/3). 

5 See further Ehrhardt (1983). 

*° Herodotus believed Homer and Hesiod lived some 400 years ‘and not more’ 
before his own time (2.53.2). 

” See further Bolton (1962), Ivantchik (1993b), West [forthcoming]. 
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1 Davies), which represents someone expressing amazement at the 
idea of seafaring. It is not clear how much Herodotus owed to this 
mysterious poem; the fact that it takes its title from the one-eyed 
Arimaspians, whom Aristeas did not claim to have reached (13) and 
in whom Herodotus does not believe (3.116), is not the only feature 
indicating that it was not primarily a hexametric travelogue. Nor is 
it clear how widely known it was, though it appears to have sufficiently 
impressed the author of the Prometheus Vinctus™ for him to draw on 
it in devising the extraordinary itinerary inflicted on Io (707-35, 
790-807). 

More severely factual information was offered by Herodotus’ great 
predecessor, Hecataeus of Miletus (FGrH 1) in his Periegesis/ Periodos 
Ges (Description of the World ). Its numerous but exiguous fragments dis- 
courage the supposition that Hecataeus said much about the cus- 
toms or history of the peoples he mentioned; the work seems rather 
to have consisted of a series of itineraries enlivened by occasional 
items of interest. The few fragments referring to the North Pontic 
area (F 184-90; see Jacoby ad loc.) are quite unrewarding. However, 
we learn that Hecataeus classified the Melanchlaeni as a Scythian 
tribe (F 185), whereas Herodotus says specifically that they are not 
Scythian (20.2); so, though Herodotus must have digested the Periegesis, 
he did not follow it blindly. 

More controversial is the relationship between Herodotus’ account 
and that given in the Hippocratic Azrs, Waters, Places (17-22). Whether 
or not this is really the work of Hippocrates is irrelevant here; but 
almost certainly it is to be dated to the latter half of the fifth cen- 
tury.’ The antithetical climatic conditions of Egypt and Scythia 
(Greece being a mean between these extremes) provide the orga- 
nizing principle for a discussion of the effects of environment on 
human development. The author is not a systematic ethnographer, 
and the distinctive, traditional steppe life-style hardly interests him. 
Reacting against both the idealizing image of the nomads and a 
realistic nervousness (cf. [Aeschylus], Prometheus Vinctus 709-12), he is 
indifferent alike to the endurance and skills entailed by their way of 
life and to the tactical advantages arising from independence of a 
fixed base. Scythian customs and physiology incur his contempt, and 


** More likely Aeschylus’ talented son Euphorion than Aeschylus himself: see fur- 
ther M. L. West (1990) 51-72. 
** See further Jouanna (1996a) 82, (1996b) 274. 
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making no attempt at a general survey he concentrates on what he 
thinks he can explain by reference to his scientific principles. Thus 
aetiology governs his selection of material, and theory far outruns 
his empirical data. Notwithstanding the appeal of the image of the 
physician as traveller and observer, we should not suppose that he 
had actually visited the area. It seems most likely that he and 
Herodotus had some sources in common but were independent of 
each other; the work can usefully supplement Herodotus, but its 
author’s prejudice against riding and life in wagons distorts his account 
and his status as a scientific observer should not pass unquestioned.” 

The loss of so much earlier literature falsifies our perspective, and 
makes us overestimate the extent to which Herodotus was offering 
new information. Aristophanes’ parody (Birds 941-3) has preserved 
for us Pindar’s insight into the plight of the impoverished warrior- 
pastoralist forced by lack of transportation to abandon the traditional 
way of life (F 105, from a fyporkhema addressed to Hieron I, com- 
posed sometime between 476 and 467): ‘Among the Scythian nomads 
the man who lacks a wagon-borne home wanders an outcast from 
the host, and goes his way without fame.”' This appreciation of the 
underlying social and economic realities goes far beyond the fasci- 
nation which the nomads’ wagons continued to exercise until their 
supersession by the completely demountable yurt, which could be 
loaded on pack-animals. For Pindar’s Sicilian audience the essentials 
of the steppe lifestyle were evidently a commonplace. 

Of course, what Herodotus and other fifth-century Greeks knew 
about the Scythians was not limited to what they might discover on 
the spot or learn from books. Merchants involved in the trade which 
brought to Greece grain (cf. 7.147) and slaves must have carried 
home reports of life in the hinterland of the Greek colonies. Herodotus’ 
tantalizing references to mixed Hellene/Scythian groups (the Callippidae 
(17.1), the town of Gelonus (108)) and to the Greek mother of the 
unfortunately hellenophil Scyles (78.1) indicate some social contact, 
though we might doubt whether Greeks had much opportunity to 
experience the hospitality of a nomad camp. Slaves of Scythian prove- 
nance (like the archers who provided the Athenian equivalent of a 
police-force, unflatteringly depicted in Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazousai*’) 


® See further West (1999b). 
*| T doubt if otpat@v ‘from the host’ is sound. 
*® See further Hall (1989), Vos (1963). 
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should not be overlooked as a source of information. Hippocrates’ 
reference (Ars, Waters, Places 21.3) to the ease with which Scythian 
slave-girls conceive is significant.** But, even if we disregard linguis- 
tic obstacles to communication, the majority of slaves from this area 
sold to the Greeks are likely to have belonged to groups conquered 
by the nomads and may well themselves have been strangers to the 
true steppe culture.” 

In attempting to supplement Herodotus’ account, to supply its 
deficiencies (which may sometimes be a matter of what he assumes 
we know already, as with his omission of any details of Scythian 
appearance or dress) and to identify its biases, we have two main, 
and to some extent overlapping, resources, ethnography and archae- 
ology. Though we need to bear in mind the dangers of a synthesis 
combining details from vastly separated times and places, it would 
be absurd to neglect the insight which both can provide into the 
realities underlying Herodotus’ account. 

The vast stretches of the Eurasian steppe are favourable only to 
extensive animal husbandry, and its distinctive culture evolved early.» 
The need to find natural pasture requires mobility, and this dictated 
virtually every aspect of the nomads’ lives, not only the structure of 
their dwellings but also the style of their clothes and their method 
of cookery.** This culture was based on a self-sufficient economy; its 
own resources could provide its essentials, and its mainstay, the horse, 
could be used either to barter peacefully for other commodities and 
services (including the skills of carpenter and wheelwright essential 
for the construction of wagons) or to allow a form of warfare in 
which the nomads were almost irresistible until the invention of 
firearms. To their victims their incursions seemed like a natural dis- 
aster, to be interpreted as a sign of God’s wrath against a sinful peo- 
ple (cf. Isaiah 5.26-8). The extent of the raids by which the Scythians 
could supply their wants and satisfy a taste for portable luxuries is, 


* Formally this sentence is ambiguous, as it could refer to slave-girls serving the 
Scythians; but a reference to girls sold into service in Greece better suits his argu- 
ment. 

* See further Rostovzeff (1922) 212, Finley (1962), Braund and T’setskhladze 
(1989). 

*® See further Sinor (1990) 1-18. 

* Herodotus was surely mistaken in supposing that animal bones were normally 
used as fuel (61); the nomads should not have lacked dried dung. The detail may 
reflect a religious ritual. 
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indicated by the occurrence of their distinctive bronze arrow heads 
in Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Syria, particularly in the walls of towns, 
though we cannot always tell whether these are evidence of free- 
lance forays or of assaults undertaken in the service of Near Eastern 
rulers.” Herodotus, who concentrates on an isolated 28-year cam- 
paign of conquest extending to Palestine and otherwise reduces the 
military effectiveness of the mounted warriors to a purely defensive 
function (46.2, 3), has underestimated the importance of war as a 
national industry. Whatever historical reality lies behind his account 
of Darius’ campaign, the Persian king must have been concerned at 
the threat which the nomads could pose to the settled peoples of 
the Achaemenid empire. 

The continuity of steppe custom makes it profitable to compare 
what we know of later groups,” and the accounts of mediaeval trav- 
ellers are most illuminating. The limitations of Herodotus’ account 
of Scythian customs become blatantly obvious when we compare the 
report on his mission to the Great Khan at Karakorum composed 
in the mid-thirteenth century by the tough and intrepid Franciscan 
friar William of Rubruck (Jackson and Morgan (1990)). ‘On the 
third day after we left Soldaia we encountered the Tartars; and when 
I came among them I really felt as if I were entering some other 
world’ (1.14): thus he recalled the beginning of his journey. His 
detailed, sober, and fair-minded report brings home to us how strange 
the culture of the steppe peoples must have seemed to the Greeks. 
Herodotus could present Egypt as Topsy-turvydom (2.35 f.) (rather 
as Europeans came to view Japan); his analysis is embarrassingly 
superficial, but at least conveys the idea that contact with the ancient 
civilization of the Nile valley might provide a standard of compari- 
son for what it meant to be a Hellene. The steppe culture was too 
alien to allow such an exercise in self-definition.” 

William’s journey would have been impossible without official assis- 
tance. The exemplary efficiency of the Mongol empire was perfectly 
compatible with the nomadic way of life, to which the establishment 


* This is not the place to speculate about the effects of such exposure to Near 
Eastern art and luxury. 

38 Cf. Minns (1913) 47 f. and Morgan (1986) on Mongols; Matthews (1989) 
332-55 on Huns and Alans. 

* Hartog (1988) esp. 35-60, who stresses Herodotus’ exposition of Scythian ‘other- 
ness’ as directed towards establishing what it meant to be Greek, underestimates 
this incommensurability. See further Dewald (1990). 
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of the capital at Karakorum posed no threat. Mobile animal hus- 
bandry calls for agreements over grazing rights; nomads may range 
widely in the course of an annual circuit, but they do not wander 
at whim. Herodotus rather tantalizingly reveals a glimpse of Scythian 
administration, (presumably primarily the control of grazing rights) 
in alluding to annual ceremonies performed by each nomarkhos (which 
may be translated ‘district governor’) in his own area (66)."’ The 
Scythian reputation for a well-ordered existence (cf. Aeschylus, Ewmenides 
700-3; F 198 Radt) is perfectly consistent with customs which seem 
to the sedentary primitive and savage. 

Contemporary observation demonstrates that there are varieties of 
mobile pastoralism.*' Many households may combine it with agri- 
culture or hunting or fishing, and those who spend the summer in 
tents may return to solid houses in winter. Herodotus not only knows 
of agricultural Scythians (17.2; 18.1), but includes plough and yoke 
among the golden gifts fallen from heaven in the Scythian myth of 
their origins (5.3), implying that there was nothing un-Scythian 
about farming. 

It is not so straightforward to extrapolate insights in religious mat- 
ters. Karl Meuli in his famous ‘Scythica’*’ has long been thought to 
have elucidated the problems presented by the androgynous Enarees, 
victims (in Herodotus’ view) of the ‘female disease’ (@AAEa vodcos), 
the inherited punishment for the sacrilege committed by their ances- 
tors at the temple of Aphrodite (i.e. Astarte or Atargatis) (67; 1.105). 
Herodotus tells us that they attributed to the goddess their exper- 
tize in a peculiar form of divination, with the bast of the linden tree. 
Hippocrates (Azrs, Waters, Places 22), who connects the condition with 
incessant riding, gives a fuller picture, outlining the physical deteri- 
oration which leads the victims to adopt women’s clothes, work, and 
manner of speech; he adds that the natives, seeing a divine cause 
for this condition, hold such men in awe and reverence, a significant 
detail not found in Herodotus. Meuli, combining this evidence for 
a peculiar religious status with reports of occasional transvestism 


* Significantly (in view of the importance of the Egypt/Scythia antithesis) the 
only other instance of this term in Herodotus comes in his account of Egypt (2.177.2). 

*' See further Vainshtein (1980), Levi (1989). 

* Plough and yoke really constitute a unit; some have seen in these gifts the 
symbols of the Dumézilian three functions structuring Indo-European society. 

*8 Meuli (1935); see also Halliday (1910-11), Margreth (1993), Taylor (1996) 
210-14. 
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among Siberian shamans, has seemed to many to have accounted 
for this mysterious group. What to Herodotus and Hippocrates ap- 
peared to be a medical problem is thus to be interpreted as the out- 
ward manifestation of a religous calling. Meuli’s views always command 
respect, but a reversal of gender roles is unusual among the shamans 
of northern Eurasia, and seems generally to be regarded as an odd- 
ity, even if no odder than other requirements which the shaman’s 
spirits might impose. Moreover, shamanizing as normally observed 
makes heavy physical demands on the practitioner, inconsistent with 
the enfeebled condition which Hippocrates attempts to explain. We 
might add that, if Meuli’s approach is right, it implies alarmingly 
superficial observation and misconception on the part of the Greeks 
to whom Herodotus and Hippocrates owed their information. Sha- 
mans are figures of great authority and prestige within their com- 
munities, combining the role of prophets,” healers, weather-controllers, 
poets, and general advisers. It may be better to postulate a genetic 
abnormality.”° 

We really do not know enough about Scythian religion to say 
whether it can properly be called shamanistic, though Meuli ((1935) 
121-7) saw impressive similarities between the procedure used by 
Siberian shamans to escort souls to the world of the dead and 
Herodotus’ description, likewise as the conclusion of funerary ritual, 
of Scythian hemp-inhaling (73-5; contrast the reference to purely 
recreational pot-smoking among the Massagetae (1.202.2)). Herodotus’ 
account can be nicely illustrated by the sets of hemp-smoking equip- 
ment found, far to the east, in the frozen tombs of Pazyryk in the 
Altai,” though the archaeological context does not settle whether its 
function was sacred or secular. Herodotus, indefatigably interested 
in ritual (60-2) but indifferent to theology, believed that the Scythians 
worshipped divinities who could be equated with Hestia, Zeus, Ge, 
Apollo, Aphrodite, Poseidon, Ares, and Heracles (59); these identifi- 
cations are in accordance with the normal Greek approach to the 
problems of comparative religion, though a theological system in 


* T have no idea whether it is commoner in Greenland and North America. 

*® We should not expect them to have to compete with other specialists in div- 
ination, as the Enarees apparently do (67). 

*® See further Lieber (1996), West (1999b). 

7 See Rolle (1989) 93-5, Corcella and Medaglia (1993) plate 59. On Pazyryk 
see further Rudenko (1970), Jettmar (1967) 82-140. 
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which Hestia was pre-eminent might be thought to call into ques- 
tion the validity of such equations (see Burkert (1990)). It seems a 
safe guess that the religious beliefs of the various North Pontic peo- 
ples were animistic, with plenty of local peculiarities and an undog- 
matic capacity to absorb foreign elements. 

Some scholars have attached importance to the Ossetes’ kinship 
with the Scythians; but study of Ossetic folklore and traditions is 
unlikely to prove rewarding for our purposes. Still, the very exis- 
tence of their heroic epic, celebrating the Narts, insatiable in their 
appetite for drink and war,” should make us wonder whether the 
legend of Scythian descent from the three sons of Targitaus or 
Idanthyrsus’ resistance to Achaemenid aggression had been celebrated 
by Scythian bards. Oral poetry does not, after all, require cumber- 
some equipment and has certainly flourished among the nomads of 
Inner Asia.“ 

Archaeology has spectacularly supplemented Herodotus’ account, 
but we must resist the temptation to dovetail the results of excava- 
tion with Herodotus’ text. Every year it becomes evident that the 
picture was far more complex and varied than it previously appeared, 
and the greater accessibility of publications relating to this region is 
cause for profound satisfaction.” The frozen burial mounds of Pazyryk, 
which have preserved perishable materials, have wonderfully enlarged 
our conception of the range of craftsmanship commanded by the 
steppe peoples. More recently there have been sensational discover- 
ies at Arzhan and Issyk,*' likewise far to the east of Herodotus’ 
Scythia but culturally closely related. 

Tombs are particularly important for the study of nomadic cul- 
ture, since the lifestyle leaves few remains for the archaeologist; even 
today concentration on a few, easily portable possessions, among 
which a cauldron for cooking meat is likely to be the most bulky, 
may give the outsider a misleading impression of poverty. The grander 
burial mounds of the Eurasian steppe have preserved magnificent 
and extraordinary artifacts; the importance of this material was 


“See further Dumézil (1930), (1978), Bailey (1980). 

® See further Hatto (1980). For a representation of a Scythian minstrel playing 
the lyre see Rolle (1989) 95. 

” Marchenko and Vinogradov (1989) is a valuable early example of this wel- 
come trend, which brought the inauguration (in 1994) of a very relevant new jour- 
nal, Ancient Civilizations from Scythia to Siberia. 

See further Rolle (1989) 38-44, 46-51. 
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recognized already by Peter the Great, who took steps to insure the 
protection of antiquities and thus laid the foundation of the mar- 
vellous collections of the Hermitage.” But spectacular artifacts, rep- 
resenting both the indigenous style of the steppe and, later, the work 
of Greek craftsmen, contribute only a small part of what we learn 
from the most impressive tumuli. Their very scale implies the orga- 
nization (and feeding) of a considerable labour force, an indication 
of the firm administration which underlay the apparent freedom of 
the steppe peoples. Systematic excavation (as opposed to glorified 
treasure-hunting) has revealed the skill involved in their erection and 
the extent to which material was transported from elsewhere to con- 
struct the monument. Of course, rich grave mounds were attractive 
to robbers, and the enormous labour-force required meant that too 
many people knew the layout; many tumuli were plundered quite 
soon after their erection. But the evidence remains for extravagant 
slaughter of livestock; occasionally, too, a few human victims are found, 
who may or may not have chosen to lie with their dead master. 

It is natural to compare Herodotus’ account of a Scythian royal 
funeral and grave mound (70 f.). The variety evident among the 
tumuli so far excavated shows that he was wrong in supposing prac- 
tice to be uniform; no doubt he generalized from what he could 
learn of the last such interment. A close match for his description 
has not been found, but the graves of the nomad princes of the sixth 
and earlier fifth centuries still await discovery, to bridge a gap between 
the rich tumuli of the Kuban (northern foothills of the Caucasus) 
and the fourth-century elite graves of the Ukraine, above all Alexand- 
ropol, Chertomlyk, and Tolstaya Mogila. 

Renewed excavation of the Chertomlyk barrow (21 m. high) has 
revealed the extraordinary skill involved in its construction; the erec- 
tion of this huge mound, involving more than 7,500 cubic metres 
of soil, was not simply a matter of enthusiastic spadework (as one 
might rather think from Herodotus’ report (71.5)). Moreover, the 
stones used in its construction, some as much as 2.5 m. high, were 
brought from a distance of 2-8 km. Excavation has brought partial 
confirmation of the most memorable feature of Herodotus’ descrip- 
tion (72), ‘a circle of fifty impaled young men upon impaled horses 


* For excellent illustrations combined with some account of the development of 
Scythian archaeology, see Jettmar (1967), Artamonov (1969), Rolle (1979), From the 
Lands of the Scythians, Rolle (1989), Rolle et al. (1991), Schiltz (1994). 
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standing on ghastly guard about a Prince’s tomb’ (Minns (1913) 88). 
By the foundation of the fence were found the bones of nine horses, 
pieces of harness and some human bones (Chernenko (1994) 47). 

We must resist the temptation to speculate about the beliefs implied 
by Scythian burial practices. But the artifacts consigned to the tombs 
of fourth-century chieftains are not irrelevant to Herodotus’ account. 
The work of Greek craftsmen in gold and silver (metals not to be 
found in the steppe region) show that Scythian magnates were grow- 
ing wealthy, no doubt from the almost limitless commercial outlets 
opened up by the Greek colonies. The much reproduced vase from 
the Kul’ Oba kurgan, discovered in 1830, revealed what Scythians 
looked like (contemporaries saw a resemblance to the Don cossacks)** 
and what men wore. (Women’s everyday dress is more mysterious.) 
Male jewellery at its grandest, the marvellous gold pectoral from the 
Tolstaya Mogila” combines an upper frieze of scenes from pastoral 
life with a lower frieze of predatory animals (including griffins) and 
their victims, the latter a strange application of Greek craftmanship 
to themes characteristic of the indigenous ‘animal style’. 

More modest graves contribute solidly to our view of the Scythian 
world. Among the tumuli so grouped together that they can be 
described as cemeteries, there is sufficient variation in grave-goods 
to indicate diversity in status and wealth. Not only men were buried 
with the standard military equipment of bow, quiver, and arrows, 
spears, and sword; the presence of weapons (along with spindles, 
mirrors, and jewellery) in an increasing number of women’s graves 
in the Scythian region (and an even higher proportion from the 
Sauromatian area to the east of the Don) has revealed what led to 
the location of the mythical Amazons in this area (cf. 110-17, 
Hippocrates Airs, Waters, Places 17). These ‘Amazon’ graves raise inter- 
esting questions, but we should emphasize the practical value of such 
skills in defence of animals and family, particularly valuable when 


* See Minns (1913) 200-2, figs. 93, 94, Artamonov (1969) 69, plates 226-9, 
232-3, From the Lands of the Scythians plates 17, 18, Rolle (1989) 66-8, plate 22, 
Corcella (1993) plates 24-6 Schiltz (1994) 169-72, plates 124-27. 

™ Alexander Blok was behind the times when he described them as ‘Asiatics with 
greedy eyes slanting’ (The Scythians). 

*® See From the Lands of the Scythians plates 31-3, Rolle (1989) plates 14-18, Corcella 
and Medaglia (1993) plates 33-4; Schiltz (1994) 12 f., 60 £,, 63, 68, 194-203, plates 
145-8. 
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the men of a group were absent, raiding or rounding up beasts;*° 
better to arm women than slaves. 

Some light has perhaps been thrown on the mysterious city of 
Gelonus which Herodotus (108) describes as situated in the forest 
steppe region towards the north-east, and surrounded by high wooden 
walls nearly four miles long each way; its buildings were wooden, 
and it contained altars and temples to the Greek gods constructed 
in a Greek manner; its inhabitants, who spoke a mixture of Greek 
and Scythian, were descended from Greeks who had come from the 
trading stations (by which Herodotus must mean the settlements from 
which the colonies developed). Many fortified settlements are now 
known from the forest steppe region; outstanding among them is 
that of Bel’sk on the River Vorskla.*’ Its ramparts are 20.5 miles 
long, and the oldest building phase goes back to the seventh or sixth 
century. Its identification with Gelonus can be regarded as no more 
than speculation, but Greek connections are indicated by the abun- 
dance of Greek pottery found there (over 10,000 pieces), two very 
Greek-style gems, one of which bears a Greek inscription of which 
only three letters survive, and a spindle with Greek graffiti. It was 
the first site of a skull-cup workshop (cf. 65) to be discovered. 

Olbia is central to Herodotus’ assemblage of information, and we 
might expect that the city’s relationship to the surrounding popula- 
tion has coloured his account. He does not much admire Scythian 
customs (46.2), and his curious description of the processing of mare’s 
milk (see West (1999a)) involves a practice of unaccountable brutal- 
ity, the blinding of the slaves employed in this task (2), which strikes 
a disturbing keynote (cf. 1.73). The victims of Scythian arrows from 
the early fifth century interred in the necropoleis of Berezan and 
Olbia are one indication of Scythian pressure on the city, as is the 
retreat of the population at this period from the hora (agricultural 
territory) to greater security in, or close to, the city, which had, it 
seems, for a time to acknowledge a barbarian protectorate;* Hero- 
dotus cites the Scythian ruler’s agent (epitropos), Tymnes, for informa- 


*® See Rolle (1989) 86-91, Melyukova (1990) 106. On the general all-round com- 
petence of women among the nomads see Minns (1913) 84; among twentieth-cen- 
tury Mongols: Cable and French (1950) 169 (possibly somewhat starry-eyed). 

*” See further Shramko (1987) esp. 121-6, 160-3, 174-9, Rolle (1989) 117-19, 
Tsetskhladze (1998) 50, 54 f. 

* See Vinogradov and Kryzickij (1995) 130-3. 
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tion about Anacharsis.* The city’s attractions led to the downfall of 
the philhellenic Scythian prince Scyles, to be dated apparently to 
the first half of the fifth century (78-80); the discovery, some six 
miles from Istria, of a ring bearing his name in Greek script (to- 
gether with an inscription on its band which should perhaps be 
taken as an attempt to render Scythian in Greek letters)’ adds vivid- 
ness to Herodotus’ story, and, in particular, to the detail that Scyles’ 
mother, herself Greek, had taught him to read.®! 

It is cause for regret that it was not the custom among the Scythian 
nobility to label their possessions. We cannot strictly say that the 
Scythians were illiterate, though surviving examples of their use of 
script are very few."’ Idanthyrsus’ symbolic message of a bird, a 
mouse, a frog, and five arrows (131-2) should not be construed as 
evidence of illiteracy; the objects conveyed his meaning unimpeded 
by any language barrier, and this type of code enjoyed a long life 
in Inner Asia." But certainly a dearth of texts leaves us in doubt 
how to interpret much that excavation has revealed, and there is a 
risk of circularity in relating archaeological evidence to Herodotus’ 
account. We should bear in mind the warning of an archaeologist 
well aware of that danger: “We think we know a lot about Scythian 
life, but most comes through Greek eyes and texts. The Greek-style 
finds and Herodotus are given prominence, but the majority of the 
sites and tombs tell a different story, of a people immune to most 
Mediterranean ways of life and probably more likely to exploit than 
to be exploited by the newcomers from the south’ (Boardman (1994) 
216 f.). 

A hundred years earlier, R. W. Macan, in the introduction to his 
commentary on Books Four to Six, emphasized the difficulty of for- 
mulating any general assessment of Herodotus’ account: ‘there is no 
page on which fact and fiction—if so crude a distinction may be 
admitted for the sake of argument—are not to be found lying side 
by side, or indissolubly interpenetrated, mutually affected, not as oil 


™" In view of Herodotus’ Carian connections it may be significant that Tymnes 
has a Carian name. It should not be assumed that Olbia was the only place where 
Herodotus could have conversed with him. 

" See further Rolle (1989) 123-7, Vinogradov (1997) 613-33, Tafel 39. 

"On the importance of the bilingual offspring of mixed unions in the trans- 
mission of alphabetic literacy, see Coldstream (1993). 

® See further Harmatta (1990), (1992); SEG 42 (1992) no. 681. 

™ See further West (1988). 
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and vinegar, but as water and wine’ ((1895) xxvii). An air of author- 
ity suggesting first-hand observation or informants of unimpeachable 
credentials is integral to Herodotus’ narrative style. But, however 
determined we may be to uphold his basic good faith, and to insist 
that whatever elements of fiction may be found in his work do not 
result from his own conscious invention, we have to allow that he 
must often have been uncertain about the provenance and reliabil- 
ity of items of curious information accumulated over the years from 
hearsay and across language barriers. We cannot hope to trace the 
extent to which he himself tacitly rationalized (or exaggerated) the 
improbable or supplied links between data which were in reality 
unconnected or connected in quite a different way. As Darius’ ven- 
ture into Europe brings the menace of Persian expansionism sig- 
nificantly closer to mainland Greece, Scythian ethnography forms a 
bridge between the two halves of Herodotus’ work, and it would be 
surprising if his presentation was not affected by knowledge of what 
was to come. Macan’s advice remains sound: ‘every separate story, 
every individual statement is to be tried on its own merits’ ((1895) xiii). 


CHAPTER TWENTY 
THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE FRINGES 


Klaus Karttunen 


Herodotus and the rims of the world 


Herodotus had two ways of dividing the inhabited world (ockoumené/ 
oikovpévn), geographical and ethnographical. The geographical divi- 
sion, which is, mutatis mutandis, still used, is given in 4.36-45. Dismissing 
the earlier view of a circular earth fringed by the Ocean, the River 
Oceanus, and divided in two equal halves, Europe and Asia,' he 
introduced a new system with three continents of different size: Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Libya (Africa). In several passages he made clear that 
in his opinion the Ocean was purely mythic (2.23, 4.8, 36, cf. 3.115, 
4.45). In his ethnographical thinking, however, there was a three- 
fold pattern which was applied to all three continents: the orderly and 
familiar centre, the intermediate region, and the fringes (eskhatiai/ 
eoxyatiat). 

The methods and the types of source criticism used by Herodotus 
in ethnographical matters were the same as in history—after all, 
ethnography was for him only a subgenre of history. He made his 
own observations, collected local information, checked existing liter- 
ary sources and analysed all these in the light of his own rational 
thinking.* He rarely gave exact references—the normal technique 
being to name the source only when one was criticizing it—but care- 
fully distinguished the type of information he was relying on and 
said whether he found it reliable or not. However, in the case of 
the fringes he rarely had a choice of source. His own travels (see 
Jacoby (1913) 247 ff), though extensive, never went beyond the famil- 
iar central parts of the oikoumené. For the fringe regions, he depended 


‘ On this earlier view, probably still followed by Hecataeus, see Romm (1992) 
20 ff, 32 
? See further the long discussion by Hartog (1988) 260 ff. 
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on a few travellers’ tales and his only way of checking was often his 
own rational mind. 

While the larger ethnographical /ogoi or excursuses had a well- 
defined place in the scope of his great history—countries such as 
Egypt, Scythia, and Libya were described when they first emerged 
in the history of the Persian empire—the fringes were just appen- 
dices. They were not necessary, but certainly entertaining.’ The 
fringes were different, completely different, which fascinated Herodotus 
and probably his readers, too. An often-returning theme is the rel- 
ativity of manners (see Dihle (1981) 196 ff), discussed in a way some- 
times called inverse ethnocentrism. The main interest for Herodotus 
in ethnography was the nomos, and the difference in nomoi, and he 
made a serious attempt to accept every culture with its own values. 
The emphasis is often on those features that differ most clearly from 
Greece, though a diffusionist viewpoint makes him also note the 
similarities. 


For if anyone, no matter who, were given the opportunity of choos- 
ing from amongst all the nations in the world the set of beliefs which 
he thought best, he would inevitably, after careful consideration of 
their relative merits, choose that of his own country. (3.38; trl. De 
Sélincourt) 
Special prominence was given to rites because these were thought 
to be ancient and unchanged and thus to provide evidence for the 
origins of nations. Here the diffusionism was important and simi- 
larities in ceremonies led Herodotus to derive, for instance, Greek 
ritual customs from Libya (4.189) and Libyan from Greece (4.180). 
The problem is, of course, that Greek mythology and mythic pre- 
history were taken for granted and everything was fitted into it (in 
much the same way that classical and other mythic and early his- 
tories were later fitted into the Bible).' 
Like most authors, Herodotus wrote what he thought was inter- 
esting for his audience and, like everybody else, he interpreted what 
he learned in the light of what was familiar to him.’ Conscious or 


* See, however, Ch. 15, above, pp. 321-2. 

* The same tendency runs through the Greek ethnological literature: see Bickermann 
(1952). 

* In the case of Herodotus this meant interpretatio graeca, but when, for instance, 
a Scythian was explaining Greeks to his compatriots, the Scythian was certainly 
using interpretalio scythica. 
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unconscious selection and simplification was also inevitable, an attempt 
to sift out what seemed essential and leave out what seemed sec- 
ondary. More than two millennia later, the results do not always 
satisfy us, but this is hardly a reason to criticize him. 

There are two approaches to the study of classical ethnography 
and both have their uses and strong points. ‘The first compares the 
different accounts of the distant regions of the inhabited world to 
each other and analyses them in the light of Greek literary tradi- 
tion, also taking the possible sources and later influence into account. 
The second is more interested in the particular regions discussed by 
Herodotus, sifting his material in order to find information which is 
then compared to other available sources of information such as the 
(often later) literary sources and archaeological evidence. Both meth- 
ods are justifiable and problems arise only when one is used in a 
way that completely ignores the other. 


General patterns in Herodotean ethnography 


In a fascinating article Michéle Rossellini and Suzanne Said (1978) 
have defined a conspicuous pattern in Herodotean ethnography. They 
have traced a system of three concentric circles: the centre, with 
Greece, contains the sphere of ordered, ‘normal’ life, with all the 
hardships of the prevailing Iron Age. Around it is the intermediate 
region inhabited by the various tribes of nomads. The outer circle 
contains the fringes of the inhabited world peopled by savages, but 
at the same time still abounding with the benefits of the Golden 
Age. The differences between these circles can be seen in every 
aspect of economic and social life: in religion and funeral customs, 
love and marriage, food and drink, habitation and means of living. 
The pattern was not invented by Herodotus—some traces of it are 
already seen in Homer and later it can be seen e.g., in Ctesias and 
to some extent also in Strabo—but its details are best illustrated in 
his work, being the only completely preserved example of early Greek 
ethnography. 

In each case the series goes from the orderly and complicated sys- 
tem of the central region, especially Greece, through the simple, but 
still related ways of the nomads, to the primitive anarchy of the 
fringes. ‘Thus the diversified religion of the Greeks, with so many gods 
and heroes and cults, with temples and holy places, is contrasted to 
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the simple religion of the nomads with only one or two gods and 
to the savages living completely without religion. The Massagetan 
religion is simple, the sun being their only god. The Arabians had 
two gods, Dionysus and Urania (3.8), while in Ethiopian Meroe only 
Zeus and Dionysus were worshipped (2.29). The majority of Libyans 
only sacrifice to the sun and the moon (4.188). The Thracians hon- 
our Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis (5.7). The Scythians know several 
gods, but Herodotus emphasized that their number is rather small 
(4.59). 

Beside the elaborate funerals of the Greeks and the simple buri- 
als of the nomads are seen the exposure of corpses or cannibalism 
of the savages. Cannibalism was perhaps the most repulsive form of 
human behaviour known to the Greeks (and it has remained so in 
Europe ever since). As such, it belonged only to hoary antiquity and 
to the fringes of the world. A type of ritual cannibalism is men- 
tioned by Herodotus in connection with the Massagetae (1.216) and 
Issedones (4.26). These two people held an intermediate position and 
accordingly we read that their cannibalism was considered a sacrifice. 
The victim was slaughtered together with cattle, which represented 
the normal kind of sacrifice for the Greeks. When somebody died 
of an illness, he was considered unsuitable for sacrifice and buried. 
The Indian Padaei (3.99 f.) practise cannibalism on sick and old 
members of their tribe, while among their neighbours, a man who 
becomes ill goes to the desert to die there without burial. In another 
passage (3.38) the eating of parents is ascribed to Indian Callatiae. 
The idea of primitive cannibalism (as seen e.g., in the legend of 
Cronus) still preserved on the fringes was much older than Herodotus: 
the first examples were the Laestrygonians and Cyclopes of Homer 
(Burkert (1990) 9). 

In the sphere of family life, marriage in Greece was conducted 
according to elaborate rules involving the families in question and 
defining rights and duties. Among the nomads marriage was a sim- 
ple affair, but still easily recognized as the institution of marriage, 
while the savages generally lived in a primitive state of promiscuity. 
Thus the Massagetae (1.216) have marriage, but they hold their wives 
in common and the simple rule of hanging a quiver on the front of 
a wagon shows that the other men are supposed to keep away. The 
Libyan Nasamones have a similar custom (4.172), and the Scythian 
Agathyrsi strengthen their brotherhood with common wives (4.104). 
The Libyan Adyrmachidae practise the ius primae noctis (4.168). Among 
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the Libyan Gindanes, a woman is esteemed according to how many 
lovers she has had (4.176) and the Machlyes (or Auses) have no mar- 
riage at all, but casual intercourse like animals (4.180). The most 
distant Indian tribes, too, have intercourse in public (3.101), and the 
same is stated about the inhabitants of the Caucasus (1.203). 

The basis of life in Greece was agriculture and accordingly, the 
basis of the diet were its products: bread and wine. The nomads 
wandered around with their animals, eating meat and drinking milk.° 
In the case of the savages there were two differing views. On the 
one hand they still enjoyed the primeval, Golden Age fertility of 
nature, which gave its fruits without any need to work. On the other 
hand, being savages, they did not know how to prepare food, but 
ate raw meat, including human, and uncooked fruits and vegetables. 
Even the Massagetae and Issedones, who hold an intermediate posi- 
tion—they do not sow, but live on meat and fish and milk—~slaugh- 
ter their elderly relatives and eat them (1.216, 4.26). The nomadic 
Scythians do not till and sow (4.19), and the Thyssagetae and Iyrcae 
live by hunting (4.22). The Libyan Nasamones are nomads and eat 
wild dates and locusts (4.172). The Libyans in general are nomads 
who eat meat and drink milk (4.186). The Indian Padaei (3.99) eat 
raw meat and practise cannibalism, while their neighbours do not 
sow or hunt, but eat a kind of wild cereal (3.100). A third tribe is 
content with raw fish (3.98). The Scythian Argippaei live on the fruits 
of the tree called ponticum (4.23) and the Libyan Lotophagi on the 
lotus fruit (4.177). Beyond a Scythian desert live the man-eating 
Androphagi (4.18, 106). The Garamantes hunt in four-horse chari- 
ots the savage Troglodytes, who themselves eat snakes and lizards 
(4.183). In one case Herodotus himself rationalizes away the primi- 
tive way of feeding. The long-lived Ethiopians (3.18) eat every day 
from the table of the sun, believing that it is every night filled by 
the earth itself, but Herodotus suggests that it is secretly replenished 
by magistrates. 

Rossellini and Said ((1978) 962) point out that these food differences 
are also seen in the subsequent stages of Cambyses’ ill-fated Ethiopian 


° A parallel to the Herodotean nomads in later sources are the primitive fish- 
eating Ichthyophagi on the coasts of the Red Sea and the Arabian Sea. Such tribes 
were also mentioned in passing by Herodotus, e.g., in 1.200 (preparing fish for eat- 
ing), 1.202 and 3.98 (eating raw fish), and 5.16 (Thracian lake-dwellers). The very 
name Ichthyophagi is mentioned in 3.19 ff. 
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expedition (3.25), When the ordinary food had been eaten, the sol- 
diers first ate their pack animals, then some wild vegetables, and in 
the end even some of their own companions selected by lot. While 
this can be seen as a natural ‘progression’ in a situation of extreme 
famine, it corresponds to the growing ‘barbarization’ of food habits 
noted above. In this way the theme of cannibalism is even intro- 
duced in Ethiopia, though the Ethiopians themselves are ordinary 
meat-eaters (3.18). 

The Greeks and other peoples of the central region lived in houses, 
while the nomads with their wandering way of life were content with 
tents or covered wagons, but the savages just lay down under trees 
and slept. Thus the Massagetae (1.216 briefly) lived in wagons. The 
Scythians in general, as horse nomads, also lived in wagons (4.46). 
In the north of Scythia, the bald-headed Argippaei lived under trees, 
which in winter were protected with felt (4.23). An Indian people 
has no houses (3.100). A Libyan tribe in a rainless country builds 
huts of salt-blocks (4.185), while other Libyans have portable huts of 
twisted reeds (4.190). 

There are some possible further variables involved, though not so 
clearly indicated by Herodotus. Rossellini and Said ((1978) 979 ff) 
discuss the inversion of sexes. Another element is the form of gov- 
ernment. In Greece, the government is defined by elaborate written 
laws, while the nomads have tribal societies with a simple monar- 
chy and few laws. The savages either live in a state of anarchy or 
have an extremely simple leadership. The long-lived Ethiopians choose 
as their king the man who seems to be the tallest and strongest 
among them (3.20).’ The Thracians, being the most numerous peo- 
ple after the Indians, would also be the most powerful nation if they 
could put away their tribal divisions and be united under a single 
ruler (5.3). In the same way the Libyan and Scythian nomads are 
divided into many tribes. Internal division, however, is not restricted 
to primitive peoples; Herodotus also mentions it as a major handi- 
cap of the Greeks in the face of Persian invasion." 

The double idea of the fringes being primitive but also still enjoy- 
ing the conditions of the Golden Age resulted in a twofold concep- 
tion of the people living there. On the one hand they were savages 


? In the literature on Alexander it was claimed that the Indian Cathaei choose 
as their king the most handsome man among them (Onesicritus F 21). 
* See further above, Ch. 15, pp. 335, 340-3, and below, Ch. 24, pp. 566-9. 
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practising cannibalism (cf. Rankin (1969)), on the other hand they 
were just and peaceful, ‘noble savages’. An early example (in the 
Odyssey) are the godless man-eating Cyclopes and the peaceful 
Phaeacians who honour Poseidon. Rossellini and Said explain the 
second type as a primitive kind of righteousness, originating in nature 
rather than in higher moral ideas. Therefore, this righteousness is 
often mentioned as a simple statement quite unrelated to the account 
of local nomor. To kill nothing living (the Indian people in 3.100 and 
the Libyan Atlantes in 4.184) is both righteous and primitive. The 
Scythian Argippaei have no weapons and are asked by their neigh- 
bours to act as peacemakers (4.23). The Garamantes of southern 
Libya avoid all contact with other people and have no weapons of 
war (4.174). Even the Issedones who eat their parents are charac- 
terized as just (4.26). The long-lived Ethiopians and their moral con- 
demnation of Persian customs are a major example of the relativity 
of manners (3.21f., cf Romm (1992) 53 ff). 

An important part of the conception of the fringes, especially in 
warm climates, is the immense fertility of nature and its many mar- 
vels." Therefore, the primitive fringe-dwellers were able to survive 
without work, as nature gave its gifts freely to them.’ The most 
famous examples of the exceptional riches of the fringes are perhaps 
the gold of India (3.94, 98, 102 ff, 106) and the aromatics of Arabia 
(3.106, 107 ff.). As befits the Golden Age conditions, gold seems to 
be common everywhere on the fringes: in Libya (4.195), in Ethiopia 
(3.114), in India (3.106), and in Scythia (3.116). In India animals 
and birds are much larger than elsewhere and wild trees yield cot- 
ton (3.106). The long-lived Ethiopians reach the age of 120 years 
and sometimes even more (3.23). They are said to be the tallest, 
best-looking, and longest-living people (3.114). The Libyans are the 
healthiest of all men (2.77 and 4.187). Southernmost Libya abounds 
with fantastic animals and wild tribes (4.191). Herodotus and _ his 
contemporaries took it for granted that this extraordinary fertility of 
nature with its marvels was something that existed on the fringes. 
Attempts at a scientific explanation came only with the Hippocratic 
Airs, Waters, Places and Hellenistic ethnography (see Dihle (1962a)). 


* The classic study on this is Dihle (1962). See further Rossellini and Said (1978) 
963 ff, and Romm (1992) 38 f. 

'’ An early example is the island of the Cyclopes in the Odyssey 9.106 ff. The 
Cyclopes do not till and sow, but the soil by itself produces wheat and barley and 
grapes. 
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A further common feature of the fringes are deserts as boundaries 
between nomads and savages or as the outer boundary of the world 
(Edelmann (1970), also Romm (1992) 35 ff). This is easy to under- 
stand as it is generalized from real examples. There really is the 
vastness of the Sahara to the south of civilized Libya (2.32 and 
4.185), and also south and west of Egypt (2.25—6). In the same way, 
the Arabian desert (3.4-7, 9) most certainly exists. The desert east 
of India (3.98, and 4.40) can perhaps be identified as the Thar desert 
of western Rajasthan—India being mostly the Indus Valley—but it 
is also exactly where a desert is supposed to be. The desert where 
the gold-digging ants live (3.102) points rather to Central Asia. For 
Herodotus, deserts were found everywhere on the fringes. Thus 
Scythia, too, is bounded by deserts. Beyond the Neuri in the north- 
west there is an uninhabited desert (4.17). On the eastern side of 
the Borysthenes (Dnieper) the Androphagi, themselves living beyond 
a desert, are the northernmost people, beyond whom there is only 
desert (4.18). Further to the east, beyond the Melanchlaeni there is 
again an uninhabited desert (4.20). The rugged and stony country 
beyond the Budini also seems to be desert (4.23), and another Scythian 
desert is mentioned at 4.53 and 4.123 f. In Europe, the country 
beyond Thracia and the Ister is desert (5.9). To these may be added 
the uninhabitable winter wastes of the extreme north (4.31). 

In addition to deserts, high mountains are occasionally met as 
boundaries. Southernmost Libya is mountainous (4.191). Cinnamon 
is obtained by Arabians from high mountains situated in the land 
where Dionysus grew up (3.111). Insurmountable mountains sepa- 
rate the Scythian Argippeans from the far north (4.25). It is some- 
what surprising that Herodotus mentions no mountains in India, 
though they were reported already by Scylax and had an important 
place in the Indica of Ctesias. 

My own contribution to the ethnography of the fringes is to have 
noted the theme of the expedition to the end of the world (Karttunen 
(1988)). The fringe-dwellers are often too primitive to exploit effectively 
the riches of their countries, which are coveted by their more civi- 
lized neighbours. There are many examples of expeditions made to 
exploit these riches. The Indians went with camels to fetch ant-gold 
(3.102 ff.) and the Arimaspians fetched gold from the griffins (3.116, 
4.13, 427)."' The Arabians face dangers and difficulties to obtain 


'' In Ctesias, too, the griffin-gold is obtained by a long expedition. 
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libanotus, cassia, and cinnamon (3.107, 110f.). The Libyan Nasamones 
make a summer expedition to the oasis of Augila (4.172, 182). Gold 
is found on an island in western Libya (4.195). A special case is the 
ill-fated Ethiopian expedition of Gambyses (3.25). In one instance, 
the fringe-dwellers visit the centre: the Hyperboreans’ coming to 
Delos (4.33 ff). A kind of unrealized expedition was perhaps the 
Ionian plan to colonize Sardinia (1.170). In many cases these expedi- 
tions are annual and can be connected with the yearly wanderings 
of many nomadic peoples, but they also have a definite background 
in Greek tradition, with the travels of Heracles, Jason, Odysseus, 
and Aristeas of Proconnesus. The passage to the fringes is achieved 
through deserts or mountains, or on the sea adrift in a storm, and 
the riches beyond are often guarded by dangerous beasts or savages. 

While the undeniable outcome of all this is that Herodotus was 
putting his material on the Procrustean bed of his theoretical frame- 
work, it is no less true that he was industriously collecting informa- 
tion. Though analogous to each other, the fringes were to his mind 
by no means identical. The pattern is there, but it is at least partly 
founded on observation, as in the case of the movable homes of the 
nomads; the pattern guided the account, not necessarily to inven- 
tion, but to rational selection. What was seen to be compatible with 
the pattern was simply found more relevant than deviations. 


The Extremes: the Ethiopian South 


Herodotus’ account of Ethiopia is found in 3.17—25 (with further 
notes in 2.29 and 3.114). In this particular area he could rely on 
very old traditions in Greek literature,’ though he attempted to 
maintain a critical distance from his predecessors. ‘Thus, the com- 
mon confusion between Ethiopia and India, starting before him and 
lasting into late antiquity, is not really seen in Herodotus (cf. Karttunen 
(1989) 134 ff). Its beginnings lay with Homer and his account of 
the two kinds of Ethiopians. Herodotus’ Eastern Ethiopians (3.94, 
7.70), living somewhere in Makran or Baluchistan, were certainly no 
longer the same people as the Eastern Ethiopians of Homer (Odyssey 


The word Aithiops was already known in the Mycenaean period (see Dihle 
(1994) 8 f£.) and used as an ethnic name since Homer. 
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1.22 ff, cf. Lesky (1959) 29 ff). In later times, with the widening 
world-view, these Eastern Ethiopians were moved still further to the 
east (to Southeast Asia). Probably the black skin was a sufficient 
ground for identification; Herodotus himself knew that the Eastern 
Ethiopians were straight-haired, while the Southern had curly hair 
(7.70). Their languages were different, too. 

Ethiopia itself, the country south of Egypt, was familiar from myth 
and legend, but was passed over by Herodotus in relatively few 
words. It is evident that the Ethiopians, as their name (aithi-ops) indi- 
cates, were black-skinned, a feature commonly explained by the near- 
ness of the sun, but this is not mentioned by Herodotus (but see 
3.101 on an Indian tribe). The question of the Hypernotii is briefly 
mentioned (4.36), but the parallelism between the extreme north and 
south already met in archaic poetry is not elaborated by Herodotus. 
Ethiopia contained both the intermediate region and the fringes. 
Those living near the Egyptian border were vassals of the Achaemenids, 
sending rich presents to Darius (3.97) and serving in Xerxes’ inva- 
sion army (7.69 f.). They include the nomadic Ethiopians and per- 
haps also the inhabitants of the city of Meroe (2.29). 

Some old motifs appear on the fringes. The table of the Sun (3.18) 
probably belongs to the same tradition as the Homeric account, 
where the gods all go to partake of a feast in Ethiopia.'? In the 
archaic world, the physical presence of gods was one of the Golden 
Age features of the fringes. In a world no longer archaic, Herodotus 
ignored the gods and offered a rational solution for the appearance 
of food on the table, but the table was popular enough for him to 
make a special point of representing Cambyses seeking the truth 
about it. 

As true fringe-dwellers, the Ethiopian Troglodytes (4.183) have no 
language, but squeak like bats. They were already mentioned in a 
fragment of Hecataeus and became very popular in later literature 
on Ethiopia. Another old and popular motif, the Pygmies and their 
war against cranes, was completely ignored by Herodotus." 


' [iad 1.423 £., cf. Lesky (1959) 27 ff. 
" See lhad 3.3 ff, and Karttunen (1989) 128 ff. 
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The Extremes: the Libyan Southwest 


Extreme Libya is described by Herodotus in 4.181—96 as part of the 
general account of Libya (4.145-205), which includes all three regions, 
starting with the civilized coastal region with Greek colonies, then 
dealing with the many tribes of nomads living north of the Sahara, 
and in the end returning to the history. There is a further account 
of the exploration (circumnavigation) of Africa in 4.42 f, and the 
Nasamones with their Saharan exploration are dealt with in 2.32 f° 

In a comprehensive sense, Libya was the name of the African 
continent, including Egypt in the northeast and Ethiopia in the south- 
east, but the main account concentrates on lands to the west of these 
regions. However, a connection between Libya proper and Ethiopia 
was maintained. The Nile was supposed to be flowing from Libya 
to Ethiopia (2.33), though its western course was probably the Niger 
seen by the Nasamones.'® In addition to the fringe features men- 
tioned above, the Libyan Atarantes have no individual names (4.184). 
In 4.191 Herodotus summarizes his account of the Libyan fringes 
with an uncharacteristic list, perhaps going back to Hecataeus, men- 
tioning a number of Libyan marvels without elaborating on them at 


all (cf. Romm (1992) 91 f.). 


The Extremes: the Arabian Southeast 


Arabia as a country on the fringes is discussed in Herodotus 3.107~13, 
while the Asian exploration account in 4.44 does not say much about 
Arabia. It seems that there was no traveller’s account available for 
Arabia, as there is no geography and the bulk of the description is 
a fantastic account of nature and the way of obtaining the precious 
aromatics for which Arabia was then already famous. In the time 
of Darius frankincense was sent as a gift to Persia (3.97) and the 
invasion army of Xerxes contained Arabian camel riders (7.86). 


'S For a more detailed discussion and further references see Lloyd (1990), who 
claims that as a whole the Libyan Jogos stands up well to scrutiny, though there is 
some exaggeration and over-simplification (237 f.). For his arguments against the 
historicity of the circumnavigation of Africa, see p. 251. See also Romm (1992) 
49 ff. 

'© The question of the sources of the Nile fascinated many later authors, too. 
See Romm (1992) 149 ff 
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It has been suggested that while parts of Arabia (and India) had 
been subject to Darius, this was long ago, and by Herodotus’ time 
both countries had completely returned to being parts of the leg- 
endary fringes (Dihle (1990) 45). Or so it seemed to Herodotus and 
the Greeks. The Persians managed to keep some contact with both 
countries. Ctesias saw an Indian embassy bringing gifts to the 
Achaemenid court. Darius Codomannus was still able to use some 
Indian troops and a few Indian elephants against Alexander (Arrian, 
Anabasis 3.8) and the Achaemenid commandant of Gaza had Arabian 
mercenaries (Arrian, Anabasis 2.25.4). 

Arabia is a large area, containing both familiar and distant parts. 
Dihle has pointed out that the occasional notes on northern Arabia 
in Herodotus (1.131, 198; 2.30, 141; 3.4, 7-9, 88, 97) are more real- 
istic than the account of the aromatics country. However, this seems 
to be a reflection of different sources; to Herodotus himself, Arabia 
was a single whole. In 3.107—13 Arabia is a true part of the fringes. 
The first instance of the cinnamon bird topos, the story of a giant 
bird building its nest of cinnamon sticks, is found here (3.111). Later 
it is found in a different form in Aristotle and then in many other 
authors, and also in Indian and Islamic literature. 

For Herodotus, Arabia was the country of snakes. The winged 
snakes of Arabia (3.107, cf. 2.75) were later described as living in 
India.'’ Originally, the story was perhaps founded on an observa- 
tion of migrating locusts. There are perhaps more arthropods involved: 
it is not true for snakes that the female eats the male immediately 
after copulation (3.109), but such behaviour is observed among some 
spiders, scorpions, and mantoids. 

The account of the fat-tailed sheep (3.113) is again founded on a 
true account, but exaggerated in a way suited to the fringes. The 
race itself is ancient: fat-tailed sheep were depicted both in Sumerian 
art and in Central Arabian rock engravings (perhaps a different 
breed). In Ctesias the same sheep (plus similar goats) are found in 
India (Karttunen (1989) 167 f.). 


'7 Megasthenes F 21, cf. Karttunen (1997) 280 f. 
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The Extremes: the Indian East 


The Herodotean account of India is found at 3.98-106 (with addi- 


tional notes in 3.38). India is the easternmost of all countries (4.40) 
and Indians the most numerous of all peoples (5.3). The exploration 
of Asia in 4.44 also starts from India. Indians (7.65 and 7.83) and 
their neighbours such as the Gandarae (7.66) and the Eastern 
Ethiopians (7.70) served in the army of Xerxes. A distinction between 
the near India ruled by the Achaemenids and the distant India 
beyond it is noted (3.101), but not maintained. It is likely that India, 
although partly familiar to his sources, was to Herodotus himself 
entirely a part of the fringes. As on other fringes, the fact that some 
of the marvels were originally founded on a true account made them 
no less marvels. 

The Indian gold, though accompanied by fabulous tales, was real 
(but evidently not as abundant as claimed by Herodotus in 3.94). Even 
the name ‘ant-gold’ is found in Indian sources. I have shown else- 
where that the ant-gold was probably related to the Scythian account 
of eriffin-gold (see below), both going back to Central Asian legends." 

The vegetarian tribe in 3.100 is hardly an account of Indian 
ascetics, though often presented as such, but of savages (Karttunen 
(1989) 125 n. 26). Another vegetarian tribe in Herodotus are the 
Libyan Atlantes (4.184), also a people living on or near the fringes. 
But while Herodotus introduced a number of Indian marvels to 
Greek literature, he was silent about the fabulous peoples apparently 
mentioned by Scylax (known to Herodotus in 4.44) and then a com- 
mon part of mythic India in classical literature (see Karttunen (1989) 
127 ff). 


The Extremes: the European Northwest 


In 3.115 f. Herodotus briefly mentions the European northwest among 
the fringes.'* Stories and sources were available, but Herodotus 
deemed them untrustworthy. He briefly stated his suspicion as to 


'® Karttunen (1989) 171 ff. Indian sources for ‘ant-gold’: Mahabharata 2.48.4, 
Manorathapiirant 2.239.21. 

' All geographical and ethnographical material on Europe (other than Greece) 
in Herodotus is listed and discussed by Nenci (1990). 
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whether the north-flowing river Eridanus (as the source of amber, 
by others variously identified as the Rhone or the Po) and the fab- 
ulous ‘Tin Islands (Cassiterides, probably the British Isles) actually 
existed, though he knew that both amber and tin arrived from some- 
where on the European fringes. In 4.45 he repeats his ignorance 
concerning the distant parts of Europe. The sources and the course 
of the Ister (Danube) are briefly discussed in 2.33 (and again in 
4.48 f{.). The question of whether Europe is circled by the Ocean, 
is emphatically left open, as something concerning which reliable 
information (as opposed to poetry) is not available (3.115 and 4.45). 
Herodotus did not believe the Thracian claim that the lands beyond 
the Ister are impenetrable because of numerous bees; rather, it was 
due to the cold (5.10). 

However, a lack of information is not sufficient explanation for 
the sceptical taciturnity of Herodotus. The information available for 
India and Arabia, for instance, was certainly not much better or 
more reliable than that about the European fringes. In many pas- 
sages Herodotus was willing to give a lengthy account, though he 
himself deemed the matter rather untrustworthy. ‘The flourishing 
Greek colonies~-themselves quite familiar to and often mentioned 
by Herodotus (Nenci (1990) 304)—-certainly had information about 
distant parts of Europe. In 1.163 an actual reference to the explo- 
rations by the Phocaeans is made. But for Herodotus the focus of 
the history lay in the east and his many excursuses on individual 
countries and peoples were inserted when they became involved with 
the main history, with the growth of the Persian empire. In this 
schema, the European eskhatiat had no place at all. 

With the help of the Thracian excursus (5.310), it is possible to 
see the common threefold pattern in Europe, too. The Black Sea 
coast with Greek colonies belongs to the centre, while the inland Thra- 
cians represent the intermediate stage, and the fringes spread out 
beyond the Ister. Thracians are no nomads, true, but they despise 
agricultural labour (5.6), practise premarital prostitution (5.6), have 
only a few gods (5.7) and entertain curious notions about death 
(5.4).°° The lake-dwellers (5.16) with their curious villages and one- 
sided diet of fish are already close to the fringes. The real fringes 
start beyond the Ister. The only Trans-Istrian people known to Herodotus 


* "The same custom is also ascribed to Lydians (1.93, cf. also 1.199 on Babylonian 
sacred prostitution). 
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are the Sigynnae, who have Median-style dress and small, long-haired 
horses. Their area extends almost to that of the Eneti, i.e., Veneti 
on the Adriatic (5.9).*! In another passage (1.196) it is stated that 
the Veneti practise an auction of brides similar to that in Babylonia. 


The Extremes: the Scythian Northeast 


The main account of extreme Scythia is found in Herodotus 4.25—36 
(inserted in the general account of Scythia in 4.1—143).* A parallel 
to this is the account of the Massagetae in 1.201-16. They live in 
the east beyond the river Araxes, opposite to the Issedones (1.201), 
whom they much resemble in customs. Like Libya, Scythia contains 
all three regions: Greek colonies and agriculture near the Black Sea, 
the intermediate nomads, and the savages of the fringe. A clear 
distinction is made between agricultural Scythians and nomadic Scyth- 
ians, while some of the fringe-dwellers are specially said to be non- 
Scythian. There is no clear boundary between more western Europe 
and Scythia, which as a whole is included in Europe. Herodotus 
actually counts the Ister as the westernmost of Scythian rivers (4.51). 

The Issedones (4.26) are located in the distant northeast. Beyond 
them were the one-eyed Arimaspians and the gold-guarding griffins 
(4.13 and 27), which Ctesias puts in a place reached by an expedi- 
tion from India or Bactria. In 3.116 Herodotus locates the Arimaspians 
and the gold-guarding griffins in northern Europe, but is seems that 
his Europe extended north of Asia. In this he was certainly better 
informed than many later authors, knowing that the Caspian was 
an inland sea (1.202 f) and not an inlet of the Northern Ocean. 
Much later, in the Geography of Ptolemy (6.16.5), the Issedones are 
found in Central Asia. As noted above, the griffins may go back to 
a Central Asian story (Karttunen (1989) 177 ff). In India, Herodotus 
swallowed the story of the gold-digging ants; here he doubts the exis- 
tence of the one-eyed Arimaspians and gold-guarding griffins, but 
admits that the gold is real. Despite his criticism, however, Herodotus 
has taken enough from the Arimaspeia to give us some idea of this 
lost work and of its author, Aristeas of Proconnesus.”’ 


2! On the Sigynnae see Nenci (1990) 312 ff 

* See in more detail above, Ch. 19; also Romm (1992) 45 ff. For the passages 
dealing with Scythian history, see Harmatta (1990) 122 ff. 

*\ Tn addition to the classic monograph by Bolton (1962) see Romm (1992) 69 ff. 
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In the north the bald-headed Argippaei are the last known peo- 
ple, beyond them there are tales of goat-footed people and, still fur- 
ther in the north, of men who sleep for six months of the year (4.25). 
This is not true, but the period of six months does correspond to 
the sunless wintertime in the extreme north. Then follows an account 
of the winter in Scythia (4.28).*t The fortunate Hyperboreans (4.32—36, 
cf. Romm (1992) 60 ff.) are at the same time fringe-dwellers and a 
part of Greek tradition. According to Aristeas, they lived beyond the 
Arimaspians (4.14). They were early presented as inhabiting a dis- 
tant utopia, but this aspect is deliberately suppressed by Herodotus, 
who is content to discuss such accounts which to him seem most 


like history. 


Before and after Herodotus 


It was customary in Greek literature in the times of Herodotus (and 
long afterwards) to start everything with Homer and always take the 
possible Homeric evidence into account.” For Herodotus, however, 
Homer was no source for the fringes, though he is occasionally men- 
tioned and accepted as a source of history. According to Herodotus, 
Homer and other archaic poets were inventing things and then pre- 
senting them as true, as in the cases of the river Oceanus (2.23) and 
the Hyperboreans (4.32). The mysterious epic of Aristeas of Procon- 
nesus, the Armaspeia, was used (4.13 ff.) as the only source for the 
far Scythian fringes, though with much scepticism. Often his criti- 
cism seems to include the Peregesis of Hecataeus of Miletus, although 
this is not clearly stated. 

The name of Hecataeus”® is actually mentioned only a few times 
by Herodotus, but there is hardly any doubt that the Periegesis was 
much used in ethnographical passages. Since it was not customary 
to name one’s sources save in a few cases of criticism, ‘the Ionians say’ 
probably refers to Hecataeus. There was a time when scholars were 
keen to see everything in Herodotus as derived from earlier writ- 
ten sources (see e.g., Reese (1914)), but how could an experienced 


* The continental climate makes winter rather hard even in Southern Russia. This 
was known early to the Greeks: see the Cimmerian passage in the Odyssey 11.13 ff. 

» See, e.g., the long discussions of Homeric geography in the first book of Strabo. 

* His relation to Herodotus is fully discussed in Karttunen (1989) 65 ff. and 
again by Dihle (1994) 24 ff. Jacoby (1913) 392 ff. is also still worth reading. 
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traveller and collector of information such as Herodotus have kept 
himself from adding to these? According to Lloyd, the geographical 
and ethnographical parts of the Libyan account more or less fol- 
lowed the lines laid by Hecataeus, but Herodotus also used other 
sources, often oral, and applied his own reason to all (Lloyd (1990) 
239 f.). The same is probably true for other fringes. Hecataeus was 
important, but Herodotus searched for other information, too, and 
kept a critical distance from his predecessor. The unquestionable 
fragments of Hecataeus (most easily found in the edition of Nenci) 
are so terse and uninformative that without the hypothesis that 
Herodotus uncritically compiled from him (and he was critical), our 
idea of the Periegesis remains poor. 

In later times Herodotus was given the undeserved stamp of being 
a liar. Nevertheless, as Murray (1972) showed, he was much read, 
especially in the early Hellenistic period. Aristotle criticized but also 
used him often. Ephorus and Theopompus owed much to him. ‘There 
are many examples relating to less remote parts of the world (e.g., 
in the descriptions of Egypt), but where the fringes are concerned, 
too, his influence is conspicuous. Nearchus (F 8) and Megasthenes 
(F 23) knew the gold-digging ants of India and Nearchus even claimed 
to have seen their skins. There are further Herodotean elements in 
Nearchus (Murray (1972) 205 f.). When Herodotus said that the 
inhabitants of the Caucasus west of the Caspian had intercourse in 
public like animals (1.203), Megasthenes said the same in a passage 
probably dealing with the Indian Caucasus, i.e., the Hindukush 
(F 27b). The description of Arabia in Arrian (Anabasis 7.20) uses 
Herodotus. However, there is danger in reconstructing literary remi- 
niscenses on the basis of only a single point. Were there not several 
independent accounts of Indian widows dying with their dead hus- 
bands and even competing for this honour-~-and strong parallel evi- 
dence in Indian sources—it would be easy to claim that the account 
was founded on the Herodotean passage describing a similar cus- 
tom in Thrace (5.5). 

Herodotus was not only the father of history, but also the father 
of ethnography. While his predecessors remained shadowy figures 
rarely quoted or even mentioned, Herodotus’ own work became the 
model for future generations describing distant lands.” 


*” Margot Whiting has kindly checked and corrected my English. 


CHAPTER ‘TWENTY-ONE 
BABYLON 


Amélie Kuhrt 


Introduction 


Herodotus composed his work after the middle of the fifth century 
BC, by which time Babylonia had been part of the Achaemenid 
empire for nearly a hundred years. In his description of the coun- 
try, centred on the city of Babylon, he evokes the shortlived Neo- 
Babylonian imperial period (626-539 BC), preceding Persian rule 
(1.178-86), in order to set the scene for Cyrus’ conquest in 539 
(1.189-91). This is followed by a rapid and highly selective survey 
of Babylonia’s resources and customs (1.192-200). Only very occa- 
sionally does Herodotus remark on changes that have taken place 
in Babylonia as a result of Persian rule (e.g., 1.196.5). 

What picture of Babylon and Babylonians do we take away from 
Herodotus? First, Babylon was an Assyrian city, the greatest after 
the fall of Nineveh. It was perfectly square, bisected by the Euphrates, 
with the palace in the western half, temples in the eastern half. The 
massive walls, surmounted by small buildings and broad enough to 
accommodate a four-horse chariot, enclosed an area more than 91 
km. in circumference. They were protected by a moat and pierced 
by a hundred bronze gates. For construction, mudbricks and locally 
available bitumen were used; large buildings were strengthened with 
reed-mats layered between the courses. There were two temples: one 
was an eight-staged tower; ascent was by a spiral stair to reach a 
shrine at the top where, according to the ‘Chaldaeans’, a divinely 
chosen woman was visited by the god Bel (i.e., the Babylonian god 
Marduk)—a similar custom being known in Egyptian Thebes and 
Lycia. The second temple was lower and contained a gigantic gold 
cult-statue of Zeus (by which Herodotus probably means Bel); out- 
side were massive altars for sacrifice, and there had been another 
statue here, of a man, plundered by Xerxes. 
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Herodotus then turns to Babylon’s history: Semiramis, a queen 
who lived perhaps three hundred years earlier, had built a system 
of dykes to control the river, But it was another queen, Nitocris (150 
years before Herodotus), who did some of the most impressive work— 
diverting the Euphrates to stem its flow and construct massive quay 
walls, and building a bridge to link the two halves of the city. She 
was buried in a tomb set over one of Babylon’s gates; its inscrip- 
tion promised money to future Babylonian kings in need, if they 
opened it. The Persian king Darius I (522-486) eventually did so, 
mainly because he wanted to be able to use the gate; all he found 
inside was a scornful note condemning his greed. It was Nitocris’ 
son, Labynetos, who fought against Cyrus.' First he was successful, 
then defeated. Babylon was placed under siege, which dragged on 
because the city was so well provisioned and fortified. Eventually, 
Cyrus diverted the Euphrates to allow his army to enter the city; 
the Babylonians did not notice the fall of their city because it was 
so huge and they were all celebrating a festival at the other end.’ 

After that we get a thumbnail sketch of the irrigation system, 
Babylonia’s extraordinary fertility, the cultivation of the date palm 
and the use of sesame oil. Next comes a curious tale of circular 
boats, travelling regularly down the Tigris from Armenia with car- 
goes of wine and donkeys as ballast; they were dismantled after deliv- 
ery, packed on the backs of the donkeys and taken back to Armenia 
overland. Then we hear a bit about Babylonian dress, a laudable 
system of auctioning marriageable girls in order to provide dowries 
for all (a practice that has ‘now’ ceased, with the poor prostituting 
their daughters), treatment of the ill in the public square, burial, 
married sex, and a ritual by which all women must, once in their 
lifetime, have sex with a stranger—a custom also known in Cyprus. 
With a short remark about the fact that three Babylonian tribes eat 


' Earlier on, another Labynetos appears as mediator resolving the conflict between 
Cyaxares and Alyattes on the Halys (1.74). Herodotus digresses here to mention 
the Persian king’s practice of having water from the Choaspes transported for his 
consumption when on the move (1.188; cf. Briant (1994)). He also describes Cyrus 
dividing the Gyndes river into channels as punishment for drowning one of the 
sacred white horses, before moving to Babylon. 

* Herodotus says that this was the first time Babylon was taken, pointing for- 
ward to his elaborate tale, “The ruse of Zopyrus’, when Babylon fell to Darius I 
(3.150-60). He continues with a description of Babylonian contributions to the satra- 
pal and royal coffers, over and above the regular tribute. At 3.92, he lists its annual 
tribute as 1,000 talents of silver and 500 boys to be made into eunuchs. 
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nothing but dried fish, pounded up and made into cakes or bread, 
Herodotus moves on to Cyrus’ campaign in Central Asia where he 
was killed. 

Archaeological investigation has recovered texts and building 
remains, which allow us to look at Babylonia from the inside, as it 
were, and compare the emerging picture of its history and society 
with Herodotus’ sketch. That raises questions about Herodotus’ focus, 
sources, and conceptual structuring of the world. To try and clarify 
this complicated interplay, I shall, after a discussion of Herodotus’ 
sources, assess the evidence, sketch a picture of Babylonian history, 
society, and its great capital, Babylon, in the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies, as it appears from the Mesopotamian sources. 


Herodotus’ sources 


How did Herodotus acquire his information? It has been plausibly 
argued that the manner in which he presents his work fits well with 
the philosophical and scientific modes of Ionian debate of the later 
fifth century (Thomas (2000)). Several passages suggest that Herodotus 
rehearsed at least part of his findings to a live, critical audience. In 
such a context, he needed to demonstrate the trustworthiness of his 
research (Aistoré). An obvious way to persuade his listeners of his reli- 
ability was to point to the fact that he had travelled to the relevant 
regions, seen things himself and spoken to the local inhabitants. 
What does he say, or imply, about his sources of information on 
Babylonia? The anecdote of Nitocris’ tomb (1.187) ends with the 
words: “That is the kind of queen she is said to have been,’ imply- 
ing a story in general circulation. On three occasions, he refers to 
Chaldaean informants (1.181; 1.182; 1.183), ‘who are priests of this 
god’ (sc. Bel; 1.181.5). Although he reports ‘what they say’, he does 
not necessarily accept it uncritically. In one case (concerning the 
chastity of the woman who annually is visted by Bel), he empha- 
sizes that he does not believe them (1.182); in another (description 
of a statue stolen by Xerxes, 1.183), that he only has their word for 
it and has not been able to verify it with his own eyes. A couple of 
times he refers to travelling to Babylonia, which could indicate that 
he has visited the country himself. However, both references are 
oblique. Thus, at 1.185, he simply says that ‘those who travel from 
our sea to Babylonia’, will see how the river bends around the vil- 
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lage of Ardericca as a result of Nitocris’ water diversion. The sec- 
ond, famous statement is at 1.193, where he declines to say any 
more about the giant size of Babylonia’s crops, ‘because those who 
have never been to Babylon will not believe what I have already 
said’. For the rest, Herodotus remains unspecific. He picks out what 
he deems to be the most marvellous thing (fo théma megiston) in 
Babylonia (the round boats, 1.194), which he thinks is the best cus- 
tom (nomos: the marriage market, 1.196) and which the worst (ritual 
prostitution, 1.199), and he remarks that several habits are practised 
elsewhere, too (1.182, 196, 198, 199). So, our impression on read- 
ing Herodotus’ description is that he has been there, made informed 
comparisons, seen things, talked with the locals and heard their sto- 
ries. So he is in a position to prove to his audience that what he 
says is true because he can vouch for it from personal experience— 
a type of argument crucial in contemporary debates (Thomas (2000) 
200). But is that impression right? 

First, who were the Chaldaean priests, from whom Herodotus gar- 
nered some of his information? A distinct element of Babylonia’s 
population in the first half of the first millennium BC was labelled 
Chaldaean, although it is difficult to define precisely how they differed 
from the inhabitants of the old city-centres. We can only grasp their 
mode of existence very partially through the eyes of urban elites, 
when the two groups came into conflict. They seem to have been 
prosperous, divided into several groups deriving their identities from 
an eponymous ancestor, and their main settlements were concen- 
trated in the marshy, extreme south of Iraq.’ By the end of the sev- 
enth century, when the Neo-Babylonian empire came into existence, 
a large proportion of these groups seem to have been absorbed into 
the dominant fabric of Babylonia’s political life. Many later classical 
writers, too, like Herodotus, refer to ‘Chaldaeans’ as cultic experts; 
alternatively, it comes to be a general designation for Babylonians.' 
But for Strabo (16.8) the Chaldaeans are still a people living in south- 
ern Babylonia around the Persian Gulf. So there is no unanimity 
about who they really were. What is certain is that no group of 
scholars or temple-personnel in Babylonia were ever called this in 
the surviving documentation from Mesopotamia. 


' Brinkman (1968), (1984). For a discussion of the problems involved in defining 
Chaldeans, and a critique of the idea that they were ‘tribal’, see von Dassow (1999). 
* Edzard (1975); Kuhrt (1982). 
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The second question concerns Herodotus’ personal presence in 
Babylonia. There was certainly little to prevent him journeying within 
the Persian empire, so there is nothing inherently incredible in his 
conducting his inquiries on the spot. Many, nevertheless, question 
whether he did. The issue has been contentious ever since excava- 
tion in Babylonia showed that Herodotus’ picture does not really 
tally with the surviving remains or texts (Boiy (2000) 81-2). This has 
led scholars to formulate a range of different approaches. A stand- 
ard one for many years, and still going strong (e.g., Drews (1997)), 
has been to argue that the Babylon Herodotus saw had been dev- 
astated by the Persians, so that he was describing a city which had 
vanished—a view no longer sustainable (see below, pp. 488-90). To 
this we can add the widespread idea that Herodotus was the victim 
of ‘oriental dragomans’ (the ‘Chaldaeans’), on whom he had to rely 
because he did not speak the language. ‘They exaggerated and invented 
in order to impress the foreign traveller, who faithfully reported their 
absurd stories as fact--an approach which turns Herodotus into a 
naive fool. Some try to ‘save’ Herodotus by drawing up a balance 
sheet of things he gets right and the ones he gets wrong.” As some 
things are undoubtedly correct—such as the Euphrates flowing through 
Babylon, the bridge across it, irrigation channels, the existence of a 
ziggurat and lower temple, great walls, sesame, date-palms, mud- 
brick, etc.—the balance is in favour of Herodotus giving us a descrip- 
tion which is broadly reliable.® 

But it is precisely the fact that the broad strokes of the descrip- 
tion get matters roughly right, while a multitude of details could not 
be more wrong, that raises the suspicion that Herodotus operated 
with an image of Babylon already familiar to his audience. This he 
elaborated to fit his overall conception of the world, which is marked 
by a strong sense of symmetry, by a vision whereby the further a 
place is from the Greek centre, the more expected norms (particu- 
larly gender roles, sex, burial) will be subverted, and by a dynamic 
interplay of ‘soft? and ‘hard’ cultures, with Greece representing (at 
the moment) a perfect balance of the two, while Babylonia is an 
example of softness.’ This creates the grid through which Herodotus 


> E.g., MacGinnis (1986); cf. Dalley (1994). 
® For detailed criticism of these approaches, see Rollinger (1993), (1998). 
? Redfield (1985); Rosselini and Said (1978). 
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views his material and filters his perceptions; and it is this which 
determines the structuring of his material." 

Some scholars, moreover, have demonstrated that certain stories 
in the Babylonian /ogos come from a Greek milieu, such as the ‘mar- 
riage-market’ and the anecdote of Nitocris’ tomb,’ which suggests 
that Herodotus placed them here to startle his audience, by finding 
odd, albeit familiar elements in an exotic place. Conversely, when 
he says that he has seen, or been told by locals about, some par- 
ticularly bizarre custom, he confirms the expectations of his listen- 
ers by such apparently reliable testimony from someone ‘who has 
seen it for himself”. Taking such an approach would help to explain 
many of Herodotus’ omissions, factual errors, and some of the pecu- 
liar practices imputed to Babylonia. It works particularly well with 
the ‘sacred prostitution’ episode, of which no real trace can be found 
in the dense Babylonian evidence. This was seen as a quintessen- 
tially ‘eastern’ practice (note that Herodotus says it was also prac- 
tised in Cyprus), a perversion of regular, female behaviour, which 
helps to underscore Babylonia’s otherness in contrast to normative 
Greek behaviour (Beard and Henderson (1997)). 

None of this, of course, need mean that Herodotus did not visit 
Babylon, but it does suggest that, like many travellers, he is not nec- 
essarily a particularly reliable source of information,'® as he is of 
necessity fitting what he may have seen and heard into an estab- 
lished framework of expectations and current knowledge. Such a 
view assumes, of course, that he drew on all kinds of stories and 
material about Babylonia already in circulation. Their existence should 
not surprise us: people from western Turkey worked in the palace 
at Babylon in the sixth century; soldiers from the Aegean fought for 
Neo-Babylonian kings and were rewarded; many people from the 
north-western edges of the Achaemenid empire were in the employ 
of the Persian royal family who owned extensive tracts of land in 
Babylonia; there are many reported instances of Greek embassies 
visiting the court at Susa, travelling along a road that touched north- 
ern Babylonia. In other words, there is a long history of diverse con- 
tact and interaction between the Greek and Babylonian worlds. What 


® Gould (1989) 89; Bichler and Rollinger (2000) 29-31. 

* MacNeal (1988); Dillery (1992). 

" See, e.g., Dyson (1971), for a discussion of the odd reports by British trav- 
ellers in India in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
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Herodotus did, brilliantly, was to structure this existing, albeit sketchy, 
knowledge in accordance with contemporary philosophical concepts 
and deploy it within a coherent system for understanding the world. 
In this creative effort, Babylon played a key role, foreshadowing that 
other, much more elaborately depicted, exemplar of ‘softness’, Egypt.'! 


The Babylonian sources 


The written sources available for reconstructing Babylonia’s history 
in the time of the Neo-Babylonian rulers and then under the 
Achaemenids are extensive and diverse, although their distribution 
is uneven in time and space. There are, first, a substantial number 
of royal inscriptions, commemorating the immense building pro- 
grammes undertaken by Babylonian kings.'* It is in the nature of 
these texts that they dwell at length on the royal piety reflected by 
such work; mentions of military and political events are exceptional. 
When they occur, they are highly biased in favour of the commis- 
sioning ruler, as one would expect.'? The Persian kings, save Cyrus, 
are represented by very few, badly damaged inscriptions only. Despite 
these limitations, such texts illuminate Babylonian kingship ideals, 
which created a framework within which the defeated Babylonians 
and the victorious Persian king could reach an accommodation.'* 

A second important source is the Babylonian chronicles. In their 
original state, they presented a dispassionate, virtually year-by-year 
account of political events, as they affected Babylonia, from 744 into 
the late Seleucid period. But only a handful of fragments have sur- 
vived, covering (in the timespan relevant for this book) the years 
627-594, 557, 555-538, and even these tablets are badly damaged 
in places. Moreover, where legible, the chronicle information is fre- 
quently rather laconic.'? Nevertheless, where the texts are usable, 
their information can be invaluable, as it seems to have been drawn 
from near-contemporary, neutral records. Additional information can 
be gleaned from king lists and notices in astronomical texts.'° 


"' Redfield (1985) 109-12; Rollinger (1993) 182. 

Langdon (1912); Berger (1973). 

'S Cf. Beaulieu (1989); Kuhrt (1983), (1990c). 

Kuhrt (1983), (1990a) 180-1, (1987), (1990b); van der Spek (1983). 

'5 Grayson (1975); Glassner (1993). 

Kuhrt (1990a) 179-80; Sachs and Hunger (1988); Stolper (1988); Walker (1997). 
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The bulk of documentation comes from the archives of temples 
in Sippar and Uruk. Their number is exceptionally large—tens of 
thousands, with many still awaiting publication. Chronologically they 
span, roughly, the period from the late seventh to the early fifth cen- 
turies.'’ Why the archives come to an end is debated; suggestions 
range from changes in administrative procedures to the increasing 
use of Aramaic, widely used by the Achaemenid regime and writ- 
ten on perishable materials such as parchment. It is also worthwhile 
remembering that the mass of documentation surviving from sixth 
century Babylonia is unusual; only one other period in Mesopotamia’s 
long history, 1500 years earlier, has left us such quantities (Joannés 
(1995), (1997)). 

The downside of this wealth of material is that, while it affords 
us detailed insight into how these great institutions administered their 
properties and ran their staff and dependents, it tells us virtually 
nothing about the rest of the population, nor the central adminis- 
tration. About both of these crucial aspects, we are poorly informed. 
A set of documents, specifying rations to be given to people resident 
at, or working for, the palace in Babylon at the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar II (605-562), is the sole and tiny remnant of the immense 
Neo-Babylonian royal archives to have survived.'* From the Persian 
period, texts relating to the business enterprises of a governor of 
Babylonia in the late fifth century have been found in the Babylon 
citadel; it seems that records of some private transactions, from 
approximately the same date, were also stored there." 

Numerous texts reflect the diverse activities of Babylonian fami- 
lies and individuals. They come from several sites, including Babylon, 


'? Many aspects of the rich Uruk archives (which seem to cease in the early 
years of Darius [) have been, and continue to be, studied, and more texts pub- 
lished (cf. Kessler (1991) for survey; for the end of the archive: van Driel (1998)). 
The most recent substantial studies (with bibliography) of the Sippar material, which 
comes to an end in the early years of Xerxes, are: Bongenaar (1997); Jursa (1995); 
MacGinnis (1995). 

'’ Weidner (1939); cf. Pedersén (1998) 183-4. That they certainly did exist is 
clear from occasional references in other texts to directives received from the king, 
and by analogy with the enormous documentation surviving from the Assyrian state 
archives, now being published in full in the series Stale Archives of Assyria, Helsinki 
1987-. So far, fifteen volumes of texts with translations have appeared, plus twelve 
books in the companion monograph series (Stale Archives of Assyria Studies). Discussions 
of Assyrian history and society linked to the project appear regularly in the bian- 
nual journal, State Archives of Assyria Bulletin. 

* "The archive of the governor, who, unusually, was a Babylonian appointed by 
the Persian regime, is being published and analysed by Stolper (1987), (1990), (1995). 
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and offer the opportunity to gain a clearer understanding of the socio- 
economic context. But there are problems in trying to reconstruct 
society and economy from such randomly preserved ‘business files’.”° 
Two collections are particularly important: several thousand tablets 
record the marriages, inheritances, purchases, leases, adoptions, loans 
and investments of five generations of the prominent Egibi family 
(602-482). They were resident in Babylon, but their commercial ten- 
tacles reached well beyond Babylonia’s frontiers.*) Over 700 texts 
attest the enterprises of the Murashu family ‘firm’ of Nippur in the 
second half of the fifth century. They managed agricultural land 
owned by high-ranking Persians, as well as ‘fiefs’ assigned by the 
administration to individuals (including foreign settlers) and institu- 
tions, in return for which the crown demanded services and/or tax.”* 

Finally, a considerable number of Babylonian literary and schol- 
arly texts date from the sixth and fifth centuries, which show that 
the age-old traditions of Mesopotamian learning survived and were 
fostered in Babylonia’s cities both in the Neo-Babylonian and 
Achaemenid periods (Hunger (1968)). Among the most striking recent 
finds of such material are over 1,500 tablets found by Iraqi archae- 
ologists in the Nabu sa haré temple in Babylon. The publication of 
selected items shows them to be extracts from the long-established 
corpus of Mesopotamian literature, used in the training of scholars 
(Cavigneaux (1981)). In 1985-6, a temple library with brick shelv- 
ing, about half still containing neatly arranged tablets, was unearthed 
at Sippar. The library was certainly still functioning in the reign of 
Cambyses (530-522). So far, only a small selection of the 800 texts 
have been published, but reports of the find indicate that the library 
contained virtually the entire range of Mesopotamian literature and 
learning, including a collection of copies of earlier royal inscriptions, 
mathematical and astronomical texts.” Within this context of cul- 
tural continuity, there were also new developments, the most remark- 
able of which—in the field of astronomy—occurred when Babylonia 
was under Persian domination.” 


” For survey of findspots and publications: Pedersén (1998) 186-9, 198-9, 203-4, 
210-12. 

*! Cf. Pedersén (1998) 187-9, n. 73, for publications; add now Wunsch (2000), 

” Cardascia (1951); Stolper (1985); Donbaz and Stolper (1997). 

* For full references to reports, and publications, of the Sippar library, see 
Pedersén (1998) 197, n. 85. 

* Sachs (1948), (1952); Rochberg-Halton (1984), (1991). 
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This is the material at our disposal for writing a history of polit- 
ical events and reconstructing the socio-economic framework. It is 
very hard to do more with it than describe the expansion of Babylonia, 
its fall to the Persians, the succession of kings, and some aspects of 
Babylonian society. There is no Babylonian Herodotus; no text 
recounts Babylonia’s history in narrative form or discusses the social 
and political framework. In some respects, that is an advantage in 
that we do not have to cope with the distorting effects of literary 
structuring and idealized abstraction. On the other hand, the sources 
are fragmentary and uneven. The apparently objective chronicles 
highlight only select events. Random survival and incomplete exca- 
vation introduce their own distortions of which we have to beware 
in recreating Babylonia’s history. Many aspects of Babylonian soci- 
ety will always remain obscure because they do not surface in the 
written or archaeological record. 


Historical Outline 


Babylonia was, from around 1500 BC onwards, the name of the 
territory stretching south from Baghdad to the Arab-Persian Gulf, 
its chief royal city and religious centre at Babylon. Before that, from 
the late fourth millennium on, the region had been one of compet- 
ing city-states, with a highly developed, sophisticated, literate civi- 
lization, which later Babylonians inherited, guarded, and reshaped. ‘To 
the north lay Assyria, centred on the modern cities of Mosul and 
Erbil, in Iraq. Despite strong links with the south, Assyria had quite 
distinctive political, linguistic and cultural characteristics. In the early 
second millennium, Assyria was no more than the modest, though 
commercially prosperous, city-state of Ashur on the Tigris.” But in 
the late fifteenth century, reacting to political pressures, it began to 
develop into a substantial expansionist power: in the west, it put 
much of the area east of the Euphrates under provincial control; 
in the south, it clashed repeatedly with Babylonia and dominated 
it briefly. Assyria’s growth did not proceed unchallenged, and it 
underwent several periods of contraction and relative weakness. But, 
from the ninth century on, its kings launched repeated, far-reaching 


* Larsen (1976); Veenhof (1995). 
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campaigns until, by the end of the eighth century, Assyria controlled, 
directly and indirectly, the entire territory from the Gulf to the 
Egyptian frontier, from southern Turkey to the foot hills leading to 
the Iranian plateau, including Babylonia.*® But, in the 620s, the 
Babylonians revolted against the Assyrians, which eventually led to 
the establishment of the Neo-Babylonian empire, dominating the for- 
mer Assyrian territory. It is undoubtedly the great, pervasive power 
of Assyria that led Herodotus to visualize it as the imperial prede- 
cessor of the Medes and Persians (1.95), and to think of Babylonia 
(rather uneasily, Kuhrt (1982)) as a part of Assyria. 

In 626, a previously unknown Babylonian, Nabopolassar,” began 
a series of attacks on Assyria, which may have been already weak- 
ened by internal problems. Between 616 and 610/9, Nabopolassar 
fought the Assyrians beyond the confines of Babylonia; in this, he 
was supported by the Medes, living on and beyond the edges of the 
Assyrian empire in the east. The majority of Assyria’s great royal 
cities fell to the allies during this period, although it was Nabopolassar 
who established solid political control over most of the former Assyrian 
centres.” By the time of his death in 605, Babylonian control extended 
into North Syria, west of the Euphrates. The rest of the Levant, as 
far as Egypt, was added by Nebuchadnezzar II, Nabopolassar’s son, 
over the next twenty years. Nebuchadnezzar’s son, Amel-Marduk, 
was deposed after a mere two years (562-560) by his brother-in-law, 
Neriglissar (560-556), who campaigned in Cilicia Aspera, along the 
Lydian frontier. When he died, his small son fell victim to a coup, 
which brought Nabonidus (556-539), unrelated to the royal family 
as far as we know, to the throne. Herodotus’ Babylonian king, 
Labynetos, seems to be a rendering of Nabonidus’ name, used by 
him, indeed, as a portmanteau name for all Babylonian kings (see 
above, n. 1). Some scholars have argued that Herodotus’ Nitocris was, 
in fact, Nabonidus’ long-lived mother, Adda-guppi (Rollig (1969)), 
although reduplication of the same-named Egyptian queen seems 
more likely (Kuhrt (1982)). After campaigns in Syria and Cilicia, 


** Lanfranchi (2000) has argued that by the early seventh century some Greeks 
were settled as subjects inside the Assyrian empire. 

* Tt is often assumed that Nabopolassar belonged to the powerful Chaldaean 
tribe, who lived in the extreme south of Iraq (see Brinkman (1968), (1984)), but 
this is debatable (Kuhrt (1995a) 621, n. 4). 

*8 See the important evidence from ancient Dur Katlimmu, Kiihne et al. (1993); 
cf. Kuhrt (1995b). 
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Nabonidus mounted a major expedition into the Arabian desert, 
where he set up a base at the great oasis of Teima, a nodal point 
in the rich, trans-Arabian caravan trade. 

In September 539, Cyrus (IL) of Persia, penetrated the Babylonian 
frontier. Persian and Babylonian armies met in a fierce battle at 
Opis, just east of the Tigris, in which the Babylonians were defeated. 
Cyrus followed up his victory by looting Opis and massacring the 
inhabitants. On 10 October, Sippar, on the Euphrates, surrendered 
and Cyrus waited there, while his forces invested Babylon to the 
south, which he entered, amidst a carefully orchestrated ceremony 
of public rejoicing, on 12 October. Nabonidus was taken prisoner 
and, according to a later Babylonian source, provided with the rev- 
enues of an estate in eastern Iran, which implies that he spent the 
remainder of his life as a pensioner of the Persian king.” 

The Babylonian empire was undoubtedly the largest, most highly 
evolved and complex polity conquered by Cyrus. Strategically, it was 
hugely important, dominating all the routes running east to west and 
north to south. Without controlling this territory, the Persian empire 
could not have existed. Consolidating the Achaemenid hold was cru- 
cial, but we know very little about how it was achieved. There are 
some hints: first, it is clear that many members of the local elite, 
who had served the Neo-Babylonian kings, retained their posts, at 
least initially. They provided the essential know-how for the Persian 
rulers and mediated between the Babylonian population and the new 
regime. Yet their own position depended on showing the Persians 
that they could be trusted, so that they needed to demonstrate their 
unswerving devotion and make Persian interests their own. Another 
indicator of how important secure control of Babylonia was is the 
fact that, almost immediately after the conquest, Cyrus installed his 
crown-prince, Cambyses, as king of Babylonia. He seems to have 
presided over the great public ceremony of investiture in Babylon 
in person (Kuhrt (1997)), thus driving home the point that, while 
Cambyses might appear to be acting in the manner of a Babylo- 
nian ruler, the centre of power now lay elsewhere. For reasons we 
do not understand, Cambyses held the sub-kingship of Babylon for 
only one year. By 535, Cyrus had appointed the Persian Gobryas 


* Full discussion of Mesopotamian history in Kuhrt (1995a) chs. 1-2, 7, 9, 11; 
details of Cyrus’ conquest, Kuhrt (1983), (1988); Nabonidus provided with revenues, 
Briant (1985). 
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as governor of all the territories which had originally constituted the 
Neo-Babylonian empire. How such an immense province was actu- 
ally managed we do not know; around the beginning of Xerxes’ 
reign, it was divided into two separate satrapies, ‘Babylonia’ (includ- 
ing the territory of Assyria), and the province ‘Beyond the River’, 
i.e. the Levant, west of the Euphrates, to the Egyptian frontier (Stolper 
(1989). 

There is no hint in what we have of any resistance to the Persian 
take-over. The material at our disposal gives the impression that 
Babylonia remained tranquil throughout the rest of Cyrus’ reign and 
that of his successor, Cambyses (530-522). Babylonians appear also 
to have accepted calmly the seizure of the Persian throne by Cambyses’ 
younger brother, Bardiya (Herodotus’ Smerdis), in the spring of 522 
(Hdt. 3.61-79). But only four days after Darius’ murder of Bardiya 
(late September 522), Babylonia rebelled under the leadership of a 
man claiming to be a son of Nabonidus, who assumed the pro- 
grammatic name Nebuchadnezzar. But the revolt was short-lived: 
the rebels were defeated in two battles by Darius in mid-December, 
Babylon was taken, the ringleader and his supporters publicly exe- 
cuted. Although some scholars have expressed doubt (Rollinger (1998)), 
most accept Darius’ statement that yet another Babylonian revolt 
broke out, under a leader laying claim to the same identity, in August 
521, which was scotched by Darius’ close associate, Intaphernes. ‘The 
course of these revolts is described in Darius I’s long inscription 
carved into the rockface at Behistun, justifying his seizure of the 
Persian throne. The only tangible reflection of them in Babylonia is 
that several documents are dated by the pretenders.” 

Two more rebels are attested by Babylonian dated documents, 
but, apart from their names, we know nothing about them. The 
revolts were shortlived—not much more than two weeks and three 
months, respectively—and it is quite unclear when they took place. 
For many decades it has been assumed that they should be placed 
in Xerxes’ second and fourth regnal years (484 and 482), but this 
was based on the misreading of a passage in Herodotus’ description 
of a temple in Babylon (1.183), combined with a deep-seated idea 
that Xerxes was a psychologically unstable and sacrilegious despot 


“The most important analyses of Darius’ usurpation are Dandamaev (1976); 
Briant (1996) 109-39. For discussion of Herodotus’ account of Darius’ accession 
and its relationship to the Behistun inscription, see Balcer (1987). 
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derived from Greek literary sources, backed up by the attribution of 
a false significance to the titles applied to Persian kings in Babylonian 
documents. Let us examine this question more closely, as it is impor- 
tant to how we view the situation in Babylonia when Herodotus was 
writing. 

The traditional argument, widely accepted, runs like this: at 1.183, 
Herodotus tells us that Xerxes removed the cult-statue of Bel-Marduk, 
chief god of the pantheon, from Babylon. Without this statue, the 
all-important New Year Festival, serving to legitimize Babylonian 
kings, could not be performed. The fact that Xerxes did indeed 
remove the statue, as punishment for Babylonia’s two revolts, and 
so reduced its status, is shown by the fact that, unul 482, he was 
always given the title ‘king of Babylon, king of lands’ in the date 
formulae of documents. But after 482 he only has the title ‘king of 
lands’, as do all his successors, which shows that the New Year 
Festival ceased with the removal of the cult-statue and Xerxes was 
no longer accepted by Babylonians as a legitimate ruler. The ‘fact’ 
of Xerxes’ change of titulary also helps to date the Babylonian revolts 
to 484 and 482 respectively. 

Every single point of this arguments fails to stand up to closer 
examination, beginning with the Herodotus passage itself. In his 
account of the main, lower temple of Babylon, he describes the 
immense, golden cult-statue (agalma) of Zeus (i.e., Bel-Marduk) as 
being in place well after Xerxes’ death. He then mentions another 
golden statue of a man (andrias), outside the temple, which was 
removed by Xerxes, so that he has only heard about it from ‘Chal- 
daeans’. The use of two different terms for the statues is significant,”! 
and makes quite clear that, whatever Herodotus may have thought 
about Xerxes, he did not envisage him robbing Babylon’s temple of 
its most important cult-image. There is, therefore, no reason to credit 
Xerxes with any disruption of important rituals in Babylon. A sec- 
ond point is that the New Year Festival did not function to legit- 
imize kings. It was an important occasion, in which ideally the king 
participated, an occasion on which he displayed spoils from his con- 
quests, made gifis to temples and obtained good omens for the fol- 
lowing year, but he was not necessarily personally present and he 
did not cease to be accepted as king when he was unable to take 


*' Kuhrt and Sherwin-White (1987) 71-2; Briant (1998) 217-19, 224. 
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part. It could still be performed, albeit in a less spectacular fashion 
(Kuhrt (1987)). Moreover, we have no evidence that any of the 
Persian kings, apart from Cambyses as regent, after the conquest of 
Babylon in 538, ever performed this festival personally. It would 
have been, of course, impossible for Cambyses while in Egypt to do 
so, for example. Yet, all of Xerxes’ predecessors have the title ‘king 
of Babylon’. Clearly royal festival participation and legitimacy did 
not go hand in hand. Finally, the pattern of Xerxes’ titles derived 
from business documents is no longer valid. More Babylonian doc- 
uments from his reign have been published recently (see Rollinger 
(1999) for an up-to-date list). It is now quite plain that not only is 
he given the title ‘king of Babylon’ right through his reign, his suc- 
cessor, Artaxerxes I, also used it.** Admittedly, the title is used with 
decreasing frequency and eventually dropped altogether, but we 
should probably seek explanations for this in the fact that, as the 
empire developed and stabilized, it became an ever more integrated 
political unit, and emphasis on the discrete entities that constituted 
it became less signficant. 

One result of this is that it leaves us without a way of dating the 
revolts; we cannot even be certain that they occurred in Xerxes’ 
reign, although that is a possibility.’ Another important point to 
note is that the destruction of the traditional argument suggests that 
no drastic changes or diminution of Babylonian cults were intro- 
duced by any of the Persian kings. That fits rather well with the 
textual material, which reflects the continuity of traditional temple 
activities (Stolper (1994)). Contrary to what is frequently asserted by 
archaeologists,** there is no evidence at Babylon of temple destruc- 
tions datable to the Achaemenid period, even less to Xerxes (Rollinger 
(1993), (1998)). 


* Rollinger (1998) stresses, rightly, that we do not know precisely which Artaxerxes 
had these titles (it could be either I, II or III). Attributing the documents (there 
are so far only three) to Artaxerxes | is based on the assumption that there is an 
evolution in the titulary. 

* Briant (1992); Kuhrt (1997); Rollinger (1998). 

“ Haerinck (1990), (1997); Schmid (1981), (1995). 
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Babylon 


The city of Babylon rose to prominence in the reign of Hammurabi 
(1792-1750 BC); it was an important cultic centre subsequently under 
the Kassites (c. 1550-1155). Its role as the prime ceremonial and 
royal capital grew as its chief god, Bel-Marduk, became head of the 
Babylonian pantheon and was closely linked to Babylonian kingship 
(Lambert (1963)). But the Babylon of legend was essentially the cre- 
ation of Nebuchadnezzar Il, who used the wealth acquired by empire 
to lay out anew the city, which had undoubtedly suffered in the 
struggles against Assyria, and equipped it with magnificent buildings. 
This is the city excavated by the Deutsche Orient Gesellschaft from 
1899 to 1916.° 

Babylon formed a rectangle, surrounded by a massive and com- 
plex, turreted wall, pierced by eight gates and lapped by a water- 
filled moat. The Euphrates flowed through the city, its banks protected 
by great quay-walls, and could be crossed by a solidly built bridge. 
Virtually all the important public buildings—temples and palace— 
were located in the larger, eastern section of the city. Another wall 
ran outside the moated fortification of the eastern city, enclosing 
another possible palace located 2 km. to the north, which the exca- 
vators thought was used as a royal summer residence. This outer 
wall was some 7.5 km. long; with the Euphrates to the west, it 
formed a triangle measuring ¢c. 12.5 km. in circumference. Straight 
streets ran from the city-gates to the centre, dividing the urban ter- 
rain into regular sectors. 

The main temples, home of the city-god Marduk, were located 
centrally and enclosed by walls. To the north rose the great ziggu- 
rat, Etemenanki (‘House of the Bond of Heaven and Earth’), with 
probably seven stages, each one painted a different colour and sur- 
mounted by a small shrine.*® Access was almost certainly by a straight 
central staircase, and perhaps two sets of flanking stairs (cf. Schmid 
(1990)). The precise function of ziggurats is unknown: the upper 
shrine may have been used for a sacred marriage ceremony, but what 


® Koldewey (1990); Unger (1928). 

* Precise height is not known, as all that survives at Babylon is a badly denuded 
stump. The ziggurat at Ur (c. 2100 BC) was originally ¢. 12 m. high; the thirteenth- 
century one at Choga Zanbil was 100 m. square and c. 48 m. high. Only at 
Khorsabad in Assyria (eighth-century) is there a trace of spiral access. 
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this was precisely is hotly debated.*’ Another important aspect of the 
ziggurat is that it ‘entombed’ earlier sacred buildings inside its core, 
thus preserving and protecting them (Stone (1997)). Directly next to 
it was the great lower temple of Marduk, Esangil (‘Lofty House’). 
From these two structures, considered the most sacred and oldest, 
led the Processional Way (to the east), decorated with brilliantly 
coloured, glazed, moulded bricks showing bulls, dragons (the animal 
sacred to Marduk), and lions. The street passed another temple to 
the north, where the royal investiture took place (Pongratz-Leisten 
(1994) 103), and led on past the walls of the palace and through 
the immense, identically decorated Ishtar gate. The central section 
of the street was paved with white limestone slabs, red breccia paving 
on either side creating the effect of a modern street. It was along 
this street that the king led the procession of cult-statues, temple 
attendants, citizenry, followed by displays of booty from royal 
campaigns (living and material) on the occasion of the New Year 
Festival (Berger (1970)). A further feature is that the processional 
way gradually sloped upwards on both sides of the city wall, so that 
the Ishtar gate and the royal palace, on its raised platform, were 
elevated above other dwellings, forming a lower, but marked, ele- 
vation to balance the immense height of the ziggurat. The large 
royal residence rode on the inner city-wall, extending beyond it to 
the north, jutting west to the river and surrounded by walls to form 
a prominent citadel. Parts of it were decorated with glazed bricks, 
depicting lions and floral motifs, using the same colours as the Ishtar 
gate. Other temples were located throughout the city. The urban 
space was densely inhabited, houses crowding together along twisted 
streets within the regular pattern of rectangular segments created by 
the main streets.” 


* ‘Two distinct rituals are dubbed ‘sacred marriage’: one is the marriage of two 
gods, represented by their statues; the other a ceremony during which the goddess 
of erotic love, Inanna/Ishtar (represented by a priestess?), and the king in the guise 
of her mythical lover, Dumuzi, had intercourse. How this latter was enacted pre- 
cisely is enigmatic as, apart from literary allusions, no descriptions survive. Scholars 
are, therefore, divided on what it involved. For arguments denying its performance, 
see Leick (1994) 111-38; for acceptance, Frymer-Kensky (1992) 50-7. Best recent 
assessments of ritual, Cooper (1993); Goodnick-Westenholz (1995). 

* The topography of Babylon is re-examined, using the literary texts known as 
‘The Description of Babylon’ and more recent examinations of the city’s terrain, 
in George (1992), (1993), (1997); this supersedes, in many important respects, the 
earlier study by Unger (1931). 
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As we saw, there is no evidence that the Persians modified Babylon’s 
layout or buildings substantially. One addition was that at least one, 
possibly more, copies of Darius’ Behistun inscription, in Accadian, 
and surmounted by an over life-size relief of the king triumphant 
over the rebels, was set up along the palace wall fronting the 
Processional Way (Seidl (1976), (1999)). The message of Babylon’s 
definitive defeat and subjection was driven home in no uncertain 
manner, the inscription claiming Babylon’s own god, Marduk, as 
supporter of Darius’ action. A beautiful small Persian palace was 
built in the westernmost courtyard of the south part of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s citadel by Artaxerxes IT (405-359), decorated with brick 
reliefs of the kind known from Susa.* But this did not happen until 
some decades after Herodotus. 


Babylonian society 


Despite the political turmoil experienced by Babylonia between the 
late seventh and fifth centuries, social and economic structures pre- 
sent an image of continuity. This probably masks all sorts of shifts 
and changes, which are hard for modern scholars to pin down, but 
it also reflects a real constancy in the basic framework. ‘The mode 
of production of staples, such as barley and sesame (dependent on 
irrigation), dates (requiring artificial pollination, cf. Hdt. 1.193.4—5), 
and wool did not change in any fundamental respects. Basic forms 
of landholding and exploitation were unchanged. Some transforma- 
tions can be observed: for example, more land began to be worked 
in the late Assyrian period, a trend which intensified under the Neo- 
Babylonian and early Persian rulers (Cocquerillat (1968)); the system 
of granting land to individuals in return for service and tax, was 
definitively tightened and extended in the early Persian period (Stolper 
(1977)). But these were modifications of existing systems, not drastic 
changes. 

The same is true of the Babylonian cities, where the great tem- 
ples retained their long-established forms of cult, involving many of 
the free citizens (Kuhrt (1995a) 610-21), although they seem to have 
been drawn into the network of service and tax demands by the 


*” Vallat (1989); Haerinck (1990), (1997). 
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Persian regime, and certainly received less spectacular royal dona- 
tions (Joannés (1990)). It is also possible that some of the large cities 
shrank in size in the course of the Achaemenid period, and there 
was a concomitant increase in rural, ‘manorial’ settlement, although 
the evidence is chronologically imprecise (Joannés (1997) 283). But 
the overriding impression is of continuity: juridically free citizens, 
claiming certain rights vis-a-vis the royal authority, formed the lead- 
ing segment of the urban population: they supplied the local admin- 
istrators, were closely involved in the temple organization, owned 
fields in the rural hinterland and engaged in a variety of commer- 
cial enterprises. 

Many of the Babylonian elite owned substantial numbers of slaves 
(Dandamaev (1984)); the Egibi family seems to have concentrated 
much of its business on slave-dealing. Temples also owned slaves, 
which could not be sold, and appear to have lived in family units. 
Royal slaves, too, seem not to have been subject to sale, although 
we know little about their status. All categories of slaves could accu- 
mulate considerable property, and were often apprenticed to partic- 
ular trades by their masters; but it looks as though only private slaves 
could be manumitted. 

Some private and temple slaves worked for their owners in the 
sex-trade, alongside non-slave prostitutes. Attitudes to prostitution in 
Mesopotamia are hard to define, as the rather ambiguous evidence 
seems to reflect both contempt and approval."” Marriage practices 
and household structures are mainly known from dowry-agreements 
between prominent Babylonian families (Roth (1987), (1989)). Neither 
Herodotus’ popular description of the Babylonian marriage-market 
(1.196), nor his account of compulsory ritual intercourse as part of 
the cult of a love-goddess (1.199), appear anywhere in Mesopotamian 
sources. Notions about sexuality differed profoundly from ours, but 
that does not confirm his sensational stories. 

The population of Babylonia, in the sixth and fifth centuries, was 
cosmopolitan. The wealth and power of the Neo-Babylonian kings 
attracted craftsmen, political fugitives, merchants and soldiers; hostages 
from newly incorporated communities were held at court; deporta- 
tion policies led to the settlement of families from defeated com- 
munities. We know of Greeks, Carians, Lydians, Cilicians, Egyptians, 


“ Kuhrt (1989), Leick (1994). 
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people from the coastal cities of the Levant, Jews, Medes, Persians 
and Elamites. In the Persian period, yet more non-Babylonian groups 
surface in the texts, some of them soldiers settled on land on which 
they owed military service (Stolper (1985)). An important function 
they performed was to underpin Persia’s physical control of Babylonia’s 
territory. 

Of course, the relative balance of power and, hence, proportion 
of foreigners shifted in the Achaemenid period. The Persian satrap 
represented a quasi-regal power in the judicial sphere; he received 
substantial incomes from the province (Hdt. 1.192), held estates and 
controlled a staff, which was partly made up of Iranians. The king, 
queen, and members of the royal family all held substantial stretches 
of land in Babylonia (Stolper (1985)). The estates of a treasurer with 
an Iranian name, of an Iranian titled ‘chamberlain’ (Joannés and 
Lemaire (1996)) and of a Mardonius (Stolper (1992)) appear in texts 
from the reign of Darius I and Xerxes respectively. Such lands must 
have been confiscated from the defeated Nabonidus and his retinue. 
But Iranians also appear at lower, even the lowest, levels of society, 
intermingling with Babylonians (Stolper (1994) 255). 

Members of the Babylonian urban elites appear working in the 
administration and managing the estates of Persian nobles. Artaxerxes 
I is said to have had three Babylonian concubines. His successor, 
Darius If Ochus, and Ochus’ queen, Parysatis, were the offspring of 
these liaisons, indicating that some Babylonian families were in a 
position to forge close links with the very heart of imperial power. 
Artaxerxes II’s building of a Persian-style palace within Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s great residence suggests that Babylonia may have occupied 
a relatively favoured place within the Persian empire." 


Conelusion 


The picture of Babylonia and its capital which we can disengage 
from the sources differs in many fundamentals from that of Herodotus. 
Babylon was not an Assyrian city, although it had been subject to 
the Assyrians, which may account for the confusion, and Herodotus, 


* For a full, recent discussion of Babylonia under Persian rule, see Wiesehofer 
(1999). 
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remarkably and unlike later writers, gave space to the Neo-Babylonian 
empire.’ Babylon was never ruled by a queen: Nitocris cannot be 
accommodated into our fairly full picture of Babylonia’s history, 
although his brief mention of the legendary Semiramis evokes the 
Assyrian queen-regent, Shammuramat, active in the late eighth cen- 
tury, which fits his chronological scheme. The palace of Babylon lay 
fairly close to the central temples, not on the other side of the river; 
the city was enormous (c. 850 ha.), but nowhere near the size envis- 
aged by Herodotus; it had eight gates not a hundred; the ziggurat 
did not have a spiral ascent; ill people were not displayed in pub- 
lic squares; girls were neither auctioned off nor prostituted to earn 
their dowries; nowhere in the quite dense documentation do we hear 
of women being compelled to have intercourse with random passers- 
by as part of a cult. The two images—Herodotean and Babylonian— 
cannot easily be harmonized, and attempts to do so remain method- 
ologically questionable. A tribute to Herodotus’ skill as a writer is 
that, despite the enormous volume of local material now available, 
his sketch of the country and its inhabitants continues to play a 
potent role in contemporary ideas about Babylonia (Rollinger (1993)). 


*” For analysis of Herodotus’ ideas about Assyrian and Babylonian history (and 
that of later classical writers), see Kuhrt (1982), (1995c). 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 
ARCHAIC GREEK HISTORY 


Robin Osborne 


The beginning and end of archaic Greek history 


Herodotus traces back past generations for as long as he can be 
confident that the line is a human line. At 6.53 he stops the line of 
Dorian kings with Perseus on the grounds that Perseus was not held 
to have a human father. Herodotus explicitly contrasts Perseus with 
Heracles, who in Amphitryon had a human father, and with the pos- 
sibility of following the ancestry of Perseus’ mother Danae back not 
just to her father Acrisius but through him to the Egyptians. The impor- 
tance of making such a division between the generations of gods to 
the generations of men was debated, but Herodotus was not alone 
in making it: at 2.143 he tells how the priests at Egyptian Thebes 
refused to accept that a man could be descended from a god, and 
so constructed for Hecataeus an alternative genealogy which did not 
involve his ancestry having been divine sixteen generations before. 
Like his Tegean informants (9.26), Herodotus does not, on the 
other hand, distinguish the world of men from the world of heroes. 
Men descend from heroes (6.69.4), and they become heroes (5.47.2, 
5.114.2; cf. 6.38.1, 7.167.2) with equal ease. For as long as there have 
been men, Greece has had a history: the abductions of Io, Europa, 
Medea, or Helen (1.1-3) have potentially the same role in histori- 
cal causation as the Aeginetan abduction of statues from Epidaurus 
(5.82—4), When Herodotus recounts how the children of the child- 
ren of the Argonauts established themselves on Taygetus and claimed 
ancestral rights at Sparta, he is happy to use information about prac- 
tice at Sparta in his own time (judicial executions are always car- 
ried out at night) in order to make credible the story about what 
then happened to them (4.145—9). Events of the distant past do not 
demand different sorts of explanation from events of the recent past.! 


' On Herodotus and mythology, see Detienne (1986) 48-52, Shimron (1989) 
ch. 3, Lateiner (1989) 63-7. 
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Yet not all the past is equally knowable for Herodotus. ‘The Cretans 
can be persuaded not to take part in Greek resistance to Persia by 
a Delphic oracle reminding them of the consequences of Minos’ 
anger at their participation in the Trojan War (7.169-71). Herodotus 
also records the Cretans’ story that the Carians once lived on the 
islands of the Aegean and were ruled by Minos before they were 
expelled by Dorians and Ionians, even though the Carians them- 
selves deny that (1.171). In telling this story, Herodotus admits of 
doubt (‘as far as I have been able to gather from my inquiries’) only 
as to whether the Carians paid tribute. When, however, he discusses 
the power of the Samian tyrant Polycrates, Herodotus does allow 
that Minos has a rather different historical status: ‘Polycrates is the 
first of the Greeks of whom we know who formed the plan of rul- 
ing the seas, except for Minos of Knossos and any before him who 
ruled the sea. Polycrates is the first of what is called the human gen- 
eration and he had hopes of ruling Ionia and the islands’ (3.122.2). 
Likewise Herodotus refuses to commit himself to the historicity of 
the abductions listed in 1.13, distinguishing them from ‘what I know’ 
(1.5.3). Later, in reckoning the Persian invasion of 480 BC to be ‘by 
far the greatest expedition of those known to us’, Herodotus qualifies 
the Trojan expedition and Teucer’s Mysian expedition by ‘accord- 
ing to legend’ (kata ta legomena) (7.20.2). 

In the case of Egyptian history Herodotus distinguishes what he 
has learned from Egyptian priests from the ‘infallible knowledge’ that 
he has of the period after the Greeks themselves settled in Egypt 
(2.154.4). For Greek history, as for Persian (see 1.140.1), there is no 
such chronological watershed. Attempts by scholars to foist upon 
Herodotus a firm distinction between mythical and historical times 
are mistaken: it is not time alone that determines whether Herodotus 
thinks he has reliable knowledge of particular events. When at 4.152.3 
Herodotus says that, after Sostratos son of Laodamas the Aeginetan, 
Kolaios of Samos made the greatest profit from trade of all Greeks 
‘of whom we know securely’ the opposition is not to putative myth- 
ical traders but to traders whose fame simply had not reached 
Herodotus.” 

If archaic Greek history has a shadowy and shifting beginning in 
Herodotus, it has a more definite end. This end is supplied not by 


* For claims that the Trojan Wars act as a watershed, see von Leyden (1949-50), 
and, generally, Lateiner (1989) ch. 5. 
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a change in epistemological status but by the organization of Herodotus’ 
work. Herodotus’ work is not a history of Greece, it is a history of 
the Persian empire and of Greek interaction with it. All that Herodotus 
tells us about events that happened in the Greek world prior to 499 
BC we learn in digressions which serve variously to explain or to 
parallel episodes in the history of the Persian empire or in the his- 
tory of Greek resistance to Persia after 499. Herodotus informs us 
rather more richly about events in Sparta after the accession of 
Cleomenes in 520 BC and in Athens after the murder of Hipparchus 
in 514 BC, but the year 520 marks no major change in Herodotus’ 
method or coverage. While it is true that from the last quarter of 
the sixth century onwards events fell within the living memory of 
Herodotus’ informants (cf. Archias of Pitana, 3.55), the distinction 
between this chapter and the next remains largely one of conve- 
nience, enabling the separate treatment of two particularly interest- 
ing sets of stories.’ 


The chronology of archaic Greek history 


Herodotus has little interest in absolute dates. His dating of Homer 
and Hesiod is as much a (tendentious) claim about their distance 
from their subject matter as an attempt to place them at a defined 
point in the past: the statement that they lived four hundred years 
ago (2.53), made in connection with their creation of a theogony for 
the Greeks, has to be seen in relation to his claim that even the 
youngest of the gods is reckoned in Egypt to have originated more 
than 15,000 years before the present whereas the Greeks reckon the 
youngest of their gods, Pan, more recent than the Trojan War, 800 
years ago (2.145).' 

Herodotus is not interested in constructing a time-line. He pro- 
vides lists of the kings of Sparta (7.204 and 8.131), but few events, 
even in Spartan history, are keyed in to those lists; the one action 
by a figure other than a king that is tied in to the king lists is 
Lycurgus’ reform, and that is provided with two alternative, and very 


* Cf. Vannicelli (1993) who argues that Herodotus’ focus is on the three gener- 
ations prior to the Persians Wars: 520 falls right in the middle of that trigenera- 
tional period. 

* See on this question Graziosi (2002). 
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different, correlations. Later writers are able to provide accounts of 
early Spartan history that are closely linked to those king lists (see 
especially Pausanias 3.2—3, 4.4-7). In the case of the Mermnad and 
Persian rulers Herodotus indicates the length of time that each ruled 
(1.15, 16, 25, 86; 1.130, 214, 3.66-7, 7.4, 7.7, 7.20), but he pro- 
vides no such indication for the kings of Sparta. At 2.142 Herodotus 
offers a translation between generations and years (three generations 
to one hundred years), and as far as we know he was the earliest 
Greek writer to attempt this; however, in view of the limited use 
Herodotus makes of the technique elsewhere, this innovation seems 
better interpreted as a rough and ready method of estimating the 
scale of human history in Egypt, rather than as an indication of how 
to convert any generational date into a date before present. Other 
equivalents of generations in years which Herodotus gives do not 
conform to the same scheme (cf. 1.7 where 22 generations corre- 
spond to 505 years).’ 

For Xerxes’ invasion Herodotus provides an Athenian archon date 
(8.51.1), but he does so for no earlier event. He neither tells the 
reader that Solon was an archon nor refers to Isagoras’ holding the 
archonship in his account of the events between the fall of Hippias 
and Cleisthenes’ reforms; and he never provides any list of Athenian 
archons. Herodotus knows how long the Peisistratids ruled, the length 
of time that Peisistratus was in exile after his second expulsion, and 
how long Hippias continued to rule after the murder of Hipparchus, 
but he tells us these figures in separate places and makes no attempt 
to work out the whole chronology of the Peisistratid tyranny." Similarly, 
Herodotus’ figure for the length of Cypselus’ rule as tyrant at Corinth 
is an isolated one (5.92C.1). 

All of this suggests that Herodotus made no attempt to provide 
an integrated chronology of the past. If generations or years were 
part of a story told to him then he might repeat them, if he thought 
that they made some contribution to the story, and might convert 
them to a passage of years, if argument required that to be clarified. 


* Alternatively, some have considered that Herodotus did regard three genera- 
tions to a century as a basic rule, but that he failed to apply the rule universally: 
cf. Fowler (1996) 74-5, who thinks Herodotus was keenly interested in chronogra- 
phy; see also Chs. 14, pp. 328-34, and 17, this volume. For chronological issues 
more generally, see Mosshammer (1979). 

® 1.62.1, 5.55, 5.65.3; contrast [Aristotle] Ath. Pol. 14-19, with Rhodes (1981) 
191-2. 
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But he is remarkably loth to give genealogical details (3.55 and 
6.126-7 stand out), and there is no sign that he regarded establish- 
ing the absolute date at which an event happened, or making pos- 
sible synchronizations, as any part of his task. Herodotus does record 
the battle at Himera having occurred on the same day as the bat- 
tle at Salamis, as something that ‘the Sicilians say’ (7.166.1), but in 
general he does not seem to consider the mere fact of events hav- 
ing occurred at the same time sufficiently interesting to merit any 
effort to establish it. 

If Herodotus is little interested in dates for their own sake, he is 
interested in chronological relationships when they can contribute to 
explaining events. On occasion he draws attention to suggestive jux- 
tapositions at the same time as denying a simple causal relationship 
between the events juxtaposed. The Spartan conflict with Argos lead- 
ing to the battle of the Champions was at the same time as Croesus’ 
appeal to Sparta for help (1.82.1), but the Spartan decision to act 
was despite rather than because of this (1.83.1). The Samians pre- 
vented the Corinthians taking 300 Corcyrean boys to Alyattes to be 
castrated at the same time as they stole a bowl which the Spartans 
were sending to Croesus (3.48.1) and a generation before the Spartan 
expedition against Samos in which the Corinthians participated, but 
Herodotus denies that the former sufficiently explains the latter 
(3.49.1). On other occasions Herodotus makes no explicit comment 
on the significance of the coincidence to which he draws attention. 
Miletus and Naxos were both at a peak of prosperity in 499 at the 
same time (5.28). But at 6.27 he asserts as a general rule that there 
are usually warning signs in advance when something terrible is about 
to happen to a city or people before telling of a series of disasters 
that happened to Chians at the same time (98 or 100 boys sent as 
a chorus to Delphi dying from plague, 119 out of 120 children killed 
when the roof of a school fell in) to presage the Battle of Lade (6.27). 
When, in Book One (59-68), Herodotus tells of the history of Sparta 
and Athens in order to illustrate the proposition that they were the 
pre-eminent cities of Greece at the time that Croesus was looking 
for allies against Persia, the events to which he refers both stretch 
back well before the time of Croesus (in the case of Sparta, where 
conditions held to have been established in the distant past still 
obtained) and extend later (in the case of Athens, where it is recent 
events that have most determined the fifth-century state); Herodotus 
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picks out those events in his account of Spartan history that are con- 
temporary with Croesus (1.67.1). 

Indicating contemporaneity is a means by which Herodotus intro- 
duces material which would not otherwise appear at that point in 
his account but which suggests to the reader a framework of inter- 
pretation. A fine example of this is Herodotus’ account of Polycrates 
in Book Three. Herodotus turns to Polycrates in noting that the 
Spartan campaign against Samos happened at the same time as 
Cambyses’ campaign against Egypt (3.39.1). The account that fol- 
lows treats not only Polycrates’ relationships with Amasis of Egypt, 
the Spartans and the Corinthians, and Periander of Corinth’s rela- 
tionship with Corcyra (as a way of explaining why the Corinthians 
took part in the Spartan expedition against Samos), but also that 
‘first campaign that the Dorian Spartans made against Asia’ (3.56). 
At the conclusion of his account (3.60), however, Herodotus remarks 
that he has spent a long time on the Samians because they were 
responsible for the three greatest engineering achievements (exergas- 
mena)—Eupalinus’ tunnel, the harbour mole and Rhoikos’ temple (cf. 
2.148)—that is, he links his treatment explicitly to his concern for 
erga. Something not dissimilar occurs with the story of Polycrates’ 
death and its consequences on Samos. The death is introduced as 
more or less contemporary with the sickness of Cambyses (3.120.1), 
but its place in the scheme of the histories is indicated to be that 
‘Samos was the first city, Greek or barbarian, that Darius captured’ 
(3.139.1), a capture consequent upon the troubles in Samos that fol- 
lowed Polycrates’ death. 3.139 does, however, also suggest a further 
reason why Herodotus located Polycrates’ death in relation to the 
death of Cambyses: Darius had met Syloson, the man who calls him 
into Samos, when both were in Egypt during Cambyses’ campaign. 

As many of these examples already illustrate, one reason why 
Herodotus is interested in the order of events is that order is cru- 
cial to causation. Incidents from early Greek history are related pri- 
marily in order to explain later events:’ the story of relations between 
Athens and Aegina is told in order to explain how they came to be 
hostile to each other at the end of the sixth century; beyond the 
fact that the events narrated must be before then, no other chrono- 
logical indications are given (5.82-89.1). We hear of Cleisthenes of 


” See also Ch. 11, pp. 263-6, this volume. 
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Sicyon’s tribal reforms (5.67—8) as an explanation of the tribal reforms 
of his grandson, Cleisthenes, at Athens. We hear of the competition 
for the hand of Agariste daughter of Cleisthenes of Sicyon because 
it illustrates the glorious past history of the Alemaeonidae and helps 
prove that they could not have acted as traitors to Athens in 490 
(6.121-31). In other cases the sequential relationship between inci- 
dents seems to be indicated because a later incident explains some- 
thing about an earlier one: so the not at all helpful remark that the 
unsuccessful coup of Cylon at Athens was ‘before the time of Peisistratus’ 
(5.71). As that case reminds us, explanation may be a matter of per- 
ceiving a pattern of activities which is made clearer in a later and 
unrelated event and not simply of understanding the antecedents. 
Herodotus’ indications of sequence or contemporaneity often tease 
the reader by leaving it open whether it is a causal sequence or a 
parallel pattern that is primarily being offered. 


Herodotus and the traditions of Greek history 


In using earlier history to throw light on later history Herodotus was 
reproducing the very mechanism by which fifth-century Greeks passed 
on knowledge of their past. In many cases Herodotus says explicitly 
that he is passing on the stories that a certain person or people told. 
Herodotus is interested both in what people say about what hap- 
pened in the past and in whether what they say is true. He is will- 
ing to record alternative versions of past events, noting where different 
informants agree or disagree; a good example of this is provided by 
Herodotus’ telling both what the Spartans say (‘consonant with noth- 
ing any poet says’) about the origins of their dual kingship and what 
the Greeks say (6.52-3). This willingness to note alternatives extends 
to written sources: at 6.137 he records both what the Athenians say 
about their relations with the Pelasgians, and what Hecataeus said, 
leaving their different accounts side by side with no further comment.® 

From time to time Herodotus indicates what he himself believes 
or finds incredible. His grounds for rejecting claims as false are gen- 
erally that the claim is simply impossible (so Scyllias ten-mile swim 


* On the recording of alternative sources, see Drexler (1972) 57-60, Lateiner 
(1989) 76-90, Shimron (1989) ch. 2, and Ch. 16, this volume. 
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under water (8.8)). He explicitly draws the reader’s attention to his 
belief that he has a duty to record what people say, whether or not 
he himself believes it. For Herodotus what is said, as well as what 
actually happens, is important. At 3.9.2 he declares a story to be 
‘more plausible’ but then insists that the less plausible version be 
told also ‘since indeed it is said’ (compare 4.195.2). The most explicit 
application of this to historical events concerns the reasons why Argos 
did not join the Greeks who actively resisted the Persians: Herodotus 
tells two different accounts (what the Argives say and ‘another story 
told all over Greece’) and then says ‘I am duty-bound to tell what 
is said, but I am not at all bound to believe it—and let this sen- 
tence apply to the whole of my account’ (7.152.3); he then gives yet 
another explanation saying ‘this too is told’, 

Provided we think that we can trust Herodotus’ source citations,° 
his willingness to reveal who had told him what is what most ren- 
ders Herodotus of value for the study of archaic Greek history and 
almost certainly marked him out from his predecessors (as well as 
from many successors). To know what (some people in) a given com- 
munity said about their past is of considerable value to us, whether 
or not we think their claims reflected what had indeed happened. 
To be told that already in the fifth century different communities 
told different accounts of the ‘same’ past events is a fundamental 
reminder of the tendentious nature of traditions about the past, and 
of the inappropriateness of a modern scholar’s repeating ‘what peo- 
ple say’ as if it is a straightforward account of ‘what actually hap- 
pened’. Since Herodotus may excerpt particular episodes from a longer 
and more involved discourse, we cannot always be sure of the con- 
text in which a story was originally told in the community from 
whom Herodotus cites it. Nevertheless, Herodotus’ own account can 
frequently be seen to preserve the context of telling as well as the 
account of the particular incident, and in doing so it enables us to 
see how archaic Greek history was being used in the fifth century. 

The most famous case of extended incompatible versions of the 
same past event comes in the account of the settlement of Cyrene 


* The case against Herodotus’ source citations has been most vociferously stated 
by Fehling (1989) (and equally vociferously responded to by Pritchett (1993)). The 
most important general critique is provided by Fowler (1996) 80-6. None of Fehling’s 
‘demonstrably false source-citations’ (his ch. 1) concern what we would call ‘archaic 
Greek history’. 
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by the Therans. That account is part of a long story told in order 
to provide the background for the Persian expedition against Libya. 
That story is introduced by one of Herodotus’ chronological coinci- 
dences, recorded because the growth of the Persian empire is his 
central interest and offering an extreme illustration of Persia’s expan- 
sionist drive: the Persian expedition to Libya was at the same time 
as Darius’ Scythian campaign (4.145.1). The background to the 
Libyan expedition starts with the foundation of Thera, about which 
Herodotus claims that the Spartans and the Therans told the same 
story (4.150.1).'° Herodotus then continues with what the Therans 
say about their initial settlement in Libya (4.150-3) and then with 
what the Cyrenaeans say about those same initial actions (4.154—6) 
‘for the Cyrenaeans in no way agree with the Therans as concerns 
Battos’, although they agree on the subsequent events. 

The differences between the two accounts concern both the moti- 
vation and the responsibility for the settlement. The Theran account 
has Grinnos, basileus of Thera, going to Delphi about some other 
matter, being told to found a city in Libya, and selecting one Battos, 
a Theran of Minyan descent, for the task. It then has the Therans 
ignore the instruction until seven years of drought leave only one 
tree still alive on the island and the oracle repeats its command. 
The Therans consequently seek knowledge of Libya from Crete, and, 
with a Cretan purple-fisher guiding them, send out first an advance- 
party and then two pentekonters of settlers, chosen from each fam- 
ily and from each of the villages of Thera. This is a story of reluctant 
Theran settlement, of careful official planning, and of fair selection 
of settlers. The Cyrenaean account, by contrast, centres the whole 
foundation on Battos: for them he was the grandson of a Cretan 
king, whose mother Phronime (‘wise woman’) narrowly escaped death 
because of the influence of her stepmother, was rescued by a mer- 
chant named Themison (‘the man who does right’?) and bore Battos 
to a Theran named Polymnestos (‘the man who woos much’). Battos 
consulted Delphi about his stammer and was ordered to found a 
city in Libya but failed to act on this. The Therans suffer ill for- 
tune, consult Delphi, and are told to found Cyrene in Libya along 
with Battos. Battos and two pentekonters set off, get to Libya, do 


' On the foundation of Thera see Malkin (1994) 89-95, 106-11. For what fol- 
lows on Cyrene, compare Davies (1984), Calame (1988), (1990), Vannicelli (1993) 
123-48, Osborne (1996) 8-17. 
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not know what to do, try to return to Thera, are driven away, and 
settle at Platea. In this version there is no Theran planning, and 
rather than Battos being selected as leader for the Theran expedi- 
tion, Therans are selected as manpower for Battos’ expedition. 

Evidence outside Herodotus both increases the probability that he 
did indeed hear his two versions, from the Therans and the Cyrenaeans 
respectively, and shows why the two parties were telling different 
stories. The use of the foundation story to the Therans is made very 
clear by the survival of a fourth-century Cyrenean inscription. This 
records a Theran embassy to Cyrene which claims the right of 
Therans to join the city of Cyrene on the basis of an oath taken at 
the time Cyrene was founded, and it includes the claimed oath (ML 
no. 5). By emphasizing in the way they tell the story of the foun- 
dation that they had behaved responsibly, the Therans stake a claim 
to privileged treatment by Cyrene that will ensure that Cyrene con- 
tinues to be a possible place for Therans to emigrate to in time of 
trouble. The uses of the Cyreneans’ version of their foundation can 
also be illustrated from another text: Pindar’s Pythian Ode 5, cele- 
brating a victory by Arcesilaus, king of Cyrene, in the chariot race 
at the Pythian Games of 462, makes Battos’ founding of the city 
and of the royal line its central theme. As long as the Battiads 
remained in power at Cyrene a story of the foundation which made 
the figure of Battos crucial served to legitimate their rule. 

One episode in the Theran version does not seem to be ade- 
quately accounted for by this explanation. The Theran version holds 
that after the advance party had discovered the island of Platea, the 
Therans left their Cretan guide on the island while they themselves 
returned to collect the main group of settlers. The guide was about 
to run out of supplies when Kolaios, a Samian merchant on his way 
to Egypt, arrived and provided him with food. On departing from 
Platea the Samian was blown through the Pillars of Heracles (Straits 
of Gibraltar) and ended up at Tartessos in Spain, where he made 
a profit so enormous that on return to Samos he dedicated a bronze 
krater with griffin profomai at the Heraion. Herodotus states that the 
Samians trace their great friendship with the Therans and Cyrenaeans 
to this episode. The favour related in this story is entirely from the 
Samians to the Cretan fisherman, and both on grounds of self-inter- 
est and on grounds of the existence of a physical memorial to which 
the story could be attached, it is easier to see how and why the 
Samians told this tale than that either the Therans or the Cyrenaeans 
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would be likely to do so (but note Arcesilaus’ recruitment from Samos, 
discussed below). 

In the case of the foundation of Cyrene it is clear that both the 
interested parties continued to tell the story of its foundation, even 
if they told it in their own way and the narrative was also latched 
onto by others for their own purposes. In other cases Herodotus 
seems to have heard of major events only because those with a mar- 
ginal interest continued to tell the tale. Two instances of this con- 
cern the earliest ‘events’ of archaic Greek history: the (first) Messenian 
War and the Lelantine War. 

Herodotus preserves no account of war against the Messenians in 
his discussion of early Spartan history. In that discussion he refers 
only to the Spartans having, by the time of Croesus, fled from great 
troubles and transformed themselves from the worst ruled people to 
a people enjoying good rule (eunomia) (1.65.1-2). The only mentions 
of the Messenian War come in the account of troubles in Samos 
and in the speech of Aristagoras at Sparta. Herodotus records that 
the Samians account for Spartan agreement to help the Samian exiles 
by reference to the Spartans repaying the earlier Samian favour of 
giving naval help against the Messenians, but that the Spartans deny 
this and say that they intervened in revenge for the earlier Samian 
snatching of the mixing bowl that was being taken to Croesus (3.47.1). 
He later has Aristagoras tell the Spartans to suspend hostilities with 
the Messenians, Arcadians, and Argives over scraps of land, since 
the rewards of fighting Persia are so much greater (5.49.8), 

Herodotus repeatly cites what ‘the Lacedaemonians’ say, and the 
absence of any Spartan account of the Messenian Wars is unlikely 
to be a matter of chance. The extravagant history of those wars in 
Pausanias’ Description of Greece comes from the Messenians; the fifth- 
century Spartans are surely likely to have told some story about their 
congest of Messenia (if only to explain allusions in the poetry of 
Tyrtaeus), but it will hardly have looked like that. The thrust of the 
Spartans’ own account of their more distant past as recorded by 
Herodotus focuses on alliance, not conquest: he has no mention of 
the conquest of Amyclae, of Helos, or of Phigaleia, all known from 
Pausanias (3.2.6-7, 8.39.3-5), or of the battle of Hysiae (Pausanias 
2.24.7), or of Spartan struggle for the control of the Olympic games, 
known from Ephorus (FGrH 70 F 115). 

In the case of the Lelantine War, the only hint comes, as with 
the Messenian War, in a passage attempting to explain later action. 
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Eretrian assistance for the Ionians in their revolt is said to have been 
given ‘not for the sake of the Athenians but for the sake of the 
Milesians themselves, paying back a debt that was owed to them, 
for the Milesians in earlier times joined in war on the side of the 
Eretrians against the Chalcidians, when the Samians helped the 
Chalcidians against the Eretrians and Milesians’ (5.99.1). Once more 
we see here the story of an early conflict being told not by the cen- 
tral participants but by an outside party keen to keep alive the record 
of a debt of gratitude that they considered to be owed to themselves. 
Herodotus may have been particularly sensitive to and mindful of 
such stories, for his whole vision of history is dominated by the set- 
tling of old debts and old scores."' 

Herodotus drew his informants from a large number of Greek 
cities, but there are many cities that are never cited as the source 
for any story.'’ These ‘silent cities’ include Chalcis and Eretria, and 
the absence of an account of the Lelantine War may be a product 
of Herodotus’ never having been in a position to acquire a Euboean 
version; it is to be noted that neither in the case of the battle between 
the Athenians and Chalcidians in ¢c. 507 nor in that of the sack of 
Eretria by the Persians in 490 does Herodotus offer an account from 
the Euboean side. Whatever determined the limits of Herodotus’ 
own inquiries—and the practical impossibility of visiting every Greek 
city might be combined with differential enthusiasm for experienc- 
ing different political regimes—we should not underestimate the extent 
to which the shape and tenor of Herodotus’ account was affected 
by whose stories he did and whose stories he did not hear. 


'' Gould (1991), (1989) 42-7; see also Ch. 9, pp. 209-17, this volume. 

2 Jacoby (1913) 398-9 lists the following Greek sources of /ogoi (asterisks indi- 
cate that citation 15 for a single /ogos): ‘Greeks’, Peloponnesians, Lacedaemonians/ 
aah : , Bre es ren P' : 
Spartiates, Argives, *Eleians, Arcadians, Corinthians, Aeginetans, Athenians, Delphians, 
Ps 8 : pia P 
*Thebans, *Thessalians, Dodonaeans, Macedonians, *Poteidaeans, *Abderans, 
*Chersonesites, *Proconnesians and Cyzicenes, Delians, *Parians, *Cretans, *Praisians, 
Therans, *Lesbians, *Ionians, Samians, *Milesians, *Cnidians, Cyreneans, *Sybarites, 

. . toe . y . Y . 
*Crotoniates, *Metapontines, *Syracusans. In addition he cites ‘locals’ to the regions 
of Thermopylae, *the Magnesian coast and *Plataea, and Greek residents of Pontus, 

p SHEROSpy: gn 
*Scythia, and *Borysthenes. 
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Herodotus’ neglect of written sources 


Herodotus names only one writer of prose in the course of his his- 
tories—Hecataeus who figures both as a writer (/ogopoios) (2.143, 6.137, 
see above), and as a political figure in his own right (5.36, 125).'° 
Among poets he names (as poets) Homer, Hesiod, Archilochus, 
Alcaeus, Sappho, Solon, Olen, Simonides, Pindar, Phrynichus and 
Aeskhylus, and at other times he refers to ‘the poets’.'* Archilochus 
may have been mentioned (some editors delete the reference as a 
marginal gloss) as having referred to Gyges (1.12). Alcaeus ran away 
in a battle between the Mytileneans and the Athenians at Sigeion, 
leaving his arms behind to be dedicated by the Athenians and writ- 
ing up the incident in a poem (6.95). Sappho abused her brother 
Charaxus for his relationship to Rhodopis (2.135). Solon wrote poetry 
in praise of Philocyprus (5.113). Olen from Lycia is the author of 
hymns sung at Delos (4.35). Simonides is the author of the Ther- 
mopylae epigrams (7.228), and praised in poetry the Eretrian ath- 
lete and general Eualcides who was killed in the battle between 
Persians and Greeks which followed the burning of Sardis (5.102.3). 
Pindar called nomos ‘king of all’ (3.38). Phrynichus was fined over his 
play on the Capture of Miletus (6.21.2), Aeschylus is cited for a view 
about the relationship between the gods (2.156). 

It is notable that Herodotus makes no use of the poetry of Tyrtaeus 
and effectively none of the poetry of Solon, both of whom were 
extensively quarried for historical allusions by later writers, and that 
he fails to make more systematic use of Alcaeus. It is impossible to 
be certain which poetic texts Herodotus would have had to hand, 
but Aristophanes seems to expect familiarity with a wide range of 
archaic poets. Herodotus himself clearly expects the reader to be 
familiar with the names of the poets that he names, but many of 
the mentions seem to be casual notes, whether his own or those of 
his informants, and at no point does he seem to have gone search- 
ing in literary texts for historical information. Herodotus’ failure is 
best interpreted in the light of his parallel failure to make use of 
epigraphic evidence. 


'S For further discussion of Herodotus’ use of written sources, see Lateiner (1989) 
ch. 4. 
 2.28...3.115; 6.52) el S67. 
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Herodotus mentions inscriptions on some 19 occasions. Outside 
Greece Sesostris recorded his military exploits on stelai (2.102, 103, 
106), Croesus set up an inscribed boundary stone at Cydrara (7.30), 
Nitocris’ tomb at Babylon had an inscription on the outside and a 
further written message on the inside, and Darius put an inscription 
on his own equestrian statue (3.88), recorded in Greek and Assyrian 
the names of all the ethnic contingents that made up his expedi- 
tionary force to Scythia and setting these up at the Bosporus (4.87), 
and also recorded his achievement in arriving at the River Tearus 
(4.91); it is not clear that Herodotus had seen any of these inscrip- 
tions. Herodotus does, however, note the continued existence of 
Alyattes’ tomb, on which letters were inscribed (1.93), which may 
be a sign of autopsy, and explicitly claims that an interpreter read 
for him the inscription on Cheops’ pyramid (2.125), though he makes 
no such claim about the inscription on the pyramid of Asychis (2.136) 
or the statue of Sethos (2.141). In the Greek world he records that 
the Samians listed the names of the commanders of the eleven Samian 
ships that stayed to fight at Lade and his mention that this inscrip- 
tion is in the agora suggests that he may have seen it (6.14); he 
quotes the text of Mandrocles’ dedication at the Samian Heraion to 
celebrate his bridging the Bosporus (4.88) and he records the inscrip- 
tion of the Thermopylae epigrams (7.228); he quotes the epigram 
on the chariot dedication celebrating the Athenian victory over Chalcis 
and Boeotia and tells us where the dedication stood (5.77);'° he quotes 
three inscriptions put up at Thermopylae (7.228) and the message 
to the Ionians inscribed by Themistocles at Artemision (8.22), and 
he mentions the addition of the name of the Tenians to the Serpent 
column at Delphi (8.82). He also claims to have seen, in the tem- 
ple of Ismenian Apollo at Thebes, inscriptions in Cadmeian letters 
dating to the time of Oedipus and the following generations, which 
he quotes (5.59-61), and to know the name of the Delphian who 
added an inscription to a dedication made by Croesus to say that 
that dedication was made by the Spartans (1.51). 

In every case the inscribed object acts to confirm the account 
Herodotus has given. In many cases the inscription was part of a 


'’ Some have found Herodotus’ description of the site of the chariot inconsistent 
with the other evidence for its location (West (1985) 284-5), but if ‘entering the 
Propylaea’ is understood to mean ‘passing through the Propylaea’ his description is 
entirely accurate. 
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story, in others it seems likely that the teller of a story pointed to 
an inscription to lend plausibility to the claims that were being made, 
or, in the case of the forged inscription, to demolish evidence that 
contradicted the claim that was being made. Modern scholars rea- 
sonably object that close scrutiny of the stories or of the inscriptions 
would in many cases have given Herodotus strong grounds for doubt- 
ing the truth of what was claimed.'® The relatively uncritical con- 
firmatory use of inscriptions is exactly parallel to the way in which 
Herodotus uses uninscribed objects (the bronze of a man on a dol- 
phin to confirm the story of Arion (1.24); the fetters in the temple 
of Athena Alea at Tegea to confirm the story of the battle (1.66); 
the dedication of the krater that confirms the story of Kolaios the 
Samian (4.152); there are many more examples). Just as in all these 
cases the uninscribed object falls short of proving Herodotus’ story 
correct, so too with inscribed objects, it is sufficient for Herodotus 
that they have been cited to prove a case, he does not consider 
whether or not the proof is good. Nor does Herodotus scrutinize 
inscriptions in order to deduce from them the events of the past: if 
there is no story attached by his informants to an inscribed object 
there is no sign that Herodotus will be interested in it.'’ Plutarch 
(On the Malice of Herodotus 870c) objected to Herodotus’ failure to 
make full use of the inscription on the Serpent Column over such 
matters as the contribution of the Corinthians to the victory. How- 
ever, Herodotus’ corroborative use of textual evidence, using that evi- 
dence when it fits a line of argument but not starting from the 
evidence and asking what it means, is closely parallel to the use of 
evidence in the Hippocratic writings." 

To understand Herodotus’ neglect of potential poetic and epi- 
graphic evidence we need also to understand two further features of 
his work. The first is that he is primarily interested in the way the 
past is used in the present. Paradoxically, in view of the concern 
expressed in his preface to prevent great and remarkable things fad- 
ing, he shows no interest in discovering about the past as such. The 
explanation for this paradox lies in the explanatory power of the 
past. Herodotus wishes the story of Greek relations with Persia to 


'© So, especially, West (1985). 

'? Marincola (1997a) 103-4. 

'8 Compare G, E, R, Lloyd (1979) 168-9, (1987) 118-19, 123, 263-4, and, more 
generally on Herodotus and the Hippocratics, Thomas (2000). 
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be understood because it will explain the situation in which his con- 
temporaries find themselves; events from the archaic period that have 
been forgotten do not offer the same explanatory power with regard 
to the fifth-century situation. Indeed, one might argue that to res- 
urrect forgotten events might actually mislead, if it led to events of 
which an actor was ignorant being used to explain the actor’s actions. 
The second feature that is closely related to Herodotus’ neglect 
of poetic and epigraphic writing as a source is his limiting argu- 
ments to a single stage. Objects which themselves directly witness to 
the truth of a tale are one thing, texts which imply something about 
a past situation that then has further implications are another. 
Herodotus himself notes from time to time that the stories people 
tell raise issues which they do not themselves answer (e.g., 1.49, 7.60): 
even when there is scope for using written sources to fill the gaps 
in oral sources or settle a debate, there is no sign that Herodotus 
made any attempt to do so (no sign, for instance, that he trawled 
through Alcaesus’ poetry to see if it shed light on whether Bias or 
Pittacus was the man who answered Croesus’ request for news from 
Greece (1.27)). There is no Herodotean parallel to the epigraphic 
detective work of Thucydides on the Peisistratids (6.54—5). 


Herodotus and the study of archaic Greek history 


Herodotus is an invaluable source for, but no sort of guide to, archaic 
Greek history. The individual stories that he tells offer vivid illumi- 
nation of the nature of archaic Greek life,'® but even for Athens it 
is clear that Sir John Myres’ claim that ‘Herodotus knows all the 
principal crises in the long early history’ is wishful thinking ((1953) 
177). Herodotus tells us a minimal story about Cylon, never men- 
tions Dracon, and although knowing that Solon was a lawgiver (1.29, 
2.177) gives us no insight either into Solon’s laws or into any crisis 
that led to his appointment. His account of Peisistratus and his sons 
is very strongly weighted towards Peisistratus the deceiver and to the 
end of the tyranny, and his analysis of the factors that led to 
Peisistratus’ success and his sons’ failure is in narrowly personal terms. 


"’ Compare above all the account of the marriage of Agariste, 6.126-30; see 
Murray (1993) 212-14. 
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Despite his interest in the effects of democracy on Athens’ strength, 
Herodotus displays no interest in the earlier constitutional arrange- 
ments at Athens. 

Herodotus’ account surely reflects the Athenians’ own attitudes in 
the middle of the fifth century. All the signs are that there was lit- 
tle interest in Solon’s constitutional arrangements until dissatisfaction 
with radical democracy in the last quarter of the century led to an 
attempt to promote the ancestral constitution as an alternative, at 
which point what Solon did, or what he could be held to have done, 
became important (cf. Hansen (1990)). Some documentary research 
seems to have been carried out in the late fifth century and it is 
likely that this, and the related re-inscription of the law code, increased 
the consciousness that certain laws were Solonian, which is first vis- 
ible in Aristophanes Birds 1660. Herodotus’ Athens was the Athens 
of Pericles’ Funeral Speech, proud of its present condition and not 
much concerned with the details of its past condition. 

In as far as early Athenian history was altered after Herodotus, 
it was by documentary research. Some of this research was on mate- 
rial dating back to the archaic period, but much of it involved uncov- 
ering claims about early history made in the context of late fifth-century 
or fourth-century argument.” The account that [Aristotle] gives in 
the Athenaion Politea reflects the activities of earlier Atthidographers 
(see Rhodes (1981) 20-30). Solon’s poetry was searched for histori- 
cal allusions (Ath. Pol. 12), and his laws for patterns to his legislation 
(Ath. Pol. 9); inscriptions yielded evidence for Solonian census classes 
(Ath. Pol. 7.4) and perhaps an annotated archon list (behind e.g., Ath. 
Pol. 13.1—2?). But the Aristotelian Athenaion Politeia also derives items 
more or less directly from Herodotus, adding only an interpretation, 
shaped by fourth-century ideas, of how politics worked, and where 
this is the case modern scholars’ preference for the Aristo-telian ver- 
sion seems perverse.”' Although their studies meant that the 
Atthidographers were technically better equipped than Herodotus, 
their historical understanding was not necessarily superior, partly 
because many of the sorts of additional information available to them 
did not contribute directly to an understanding of why events hap- 
pened. The history of Pisistratus and his sons is a good indication 


20 


So e.g., the ‘Constitution of Dracon’ in Athenaion Politeia 4; see Rhodes (1981) 
84-8. 
*' For a recent example, see Gouschin (1999). 
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of this: Athenaion Politeta adds a number of anecdotes about the char- 
acter of Pisistratus (ch. 16) and a divergent version of his family line 
(ch. 17), but the account continues to revolve around the inception 
and destruction of the tyranny and the ‘factual’ basis for historical 
judgment available to the author is much the same as was available 
to Herodotus.” 

In the case of Sparta,’? Herodotus does show constitutional inter- 
est, but this is largely because the Spartans claimed that the fifth- 
century constitutional arrangements, to which Herodotus uniquely 
devotes considerable space (6.56-60), had been long established. He 
knows also about Lycurgus’ reforms, about the long struggle with 
Tegea and about the crisis over King Anaxandridas’ failure to pro- 
duce the requisite son and heir (5.39). The ephor Chilon makes an 
appearance giving advice to Peisistratus’ father at Olympia (1.59) 
and observing the problematic position of Cythera (7.235) but plays 
no role in formulating Spartan policy. Herodotus’ knowledge can be 
explained in terms of Spartan fifth-century interests: they have an 
interest in claiming their constitution to have been long unchanged, 
and hence tell about Lycurgus; they have an interest in maintain- 
ing that they had renounced subjugation of the rest of the Peloponnese 
and that they shared interests with the other Peloponnesian states, 
and hence they told the story of the struggle with Tegea in which 
the Battle of the Fetters was succeeded by the Bones of Orestes.” 
Other incidents they tell of in as far as they act as good exempla: 
hence the story of the ‘Battle of the Champions’ (1.82). ‘The density 
of Spartan history gets much greater with the accession of Cleomenes: 
his reign lay within living memory, the events of the reign were still 
having repercussions in the period of the Persian Wars themselves, 
and his story offered an autocratic template which helped to explain 
others’ behaviour and its consequences. 

Subsequent writers were not able much to enrich Herodotus’ 
account of archaic Spartan history. The explosion of material on 
Lycurgus that enabled Plutarch to write a Life included but little gen- 
uine archaic material (although it did invaluably include the Great 


* See, briefly, Osborne (1996) 283-5. 

*8 For which see Vannicelli (1993) 21-98. 

As an interpretation of sixth-century events, this classic modern interpretation 
is rightly criticized by Boedeker (1993), but as an interpretation of Spartan telling 
of the stories it retains its power. 
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Rhetra, which item, at least, was the fruit of fourth-century Aristotelian 
research). Pausanias was able to include massive accounts of the 
Messenian Wars, but these are almost certainly fictions created in 
the newly independent Messenian state (Starr (1965)). He also has 
stories related to the formation of the Peloponnesian League which 
may be genuine long-lived oral traditions preserved in cities which 
Herodotus never visited (e.g., the story of the bones of Teisamenus, 
Pausanias 7.1.7—8). 

The best example of a continuous city history in Herodotus is in 
fact Cyrene.” Cyrene owes its special treatment to the fact that it 
had a history of contact with Persia quite separate from that of main- 
land Greece and lonia, and the explanation of that separate history 
demanded that events there be traced in some detail. Thus we learn 
not only of its foundation (see above), but of subsequent discord lead- 
ing to the appointment of Demonax of Mantineia as lawgiver, and 
of Arcesilaus, Pheretime, and the events leading up to the Persian 
expedition to Libya. The richness of the tradition here, in which the 
partial suppression of the ‘democratic’ reforms recommended by 
Demonax lIcads to a period of intense civil strife and to Persian inter- 
vention, may result from there being an ongoing struggle in Cyrene 
up until the time of the final overthrow of the Battiads, and to the 
availability to Herodotus of a ‘popular’ tradition. Subsequent writ- 
ing on Cyrene adds very little to Herodotus’ account. 

In the case of Corinth we learn about how Cypselus got power, 
how his son Periander behaved when in power, and in particular 
the relations between Periander and his own son (5.92; 3.48-53). 
Both these stories are told to explain incidents in other stories: we 
learn about Cypselus and Periander from the speech of Socles to 
the Peloponnesians as he dissuades them from restoring Hippias to 
power in Athens; we learn about Periander and his son as a way 
of explaining why the Corinthians took part in the Spartan expedi- 
tion against Samos.” Herodotus has little interest in Corinth herself, 
but these incidents both promote understanding of histories which 
he does think are important, and offer portraits of tyrannical power 
that help to form his particular presentation of autocracy.” 


* On Cyrene, see Chamoux, (1953), Vannicelli (1993) 123-48. 

°° Both these stories have been much discussed. For recent discussions, see McGlew 
(1993) 61-72, Sourvinou-Inwood (1991) 244-84. 

” Herodotus’ attitudes to tyranny and autocracy have been much discussed; see 
Dewald (2002), Lateiner (1989) 169-75, Ferrill (1978), Waters (1971). 
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Although Herodotus justifies his account of Samos in part by ref- 
erence to her engineering achievements (see above), the opportunity 
to show autocracy in action (and the difficulties arising on liberation 
from autocracy) is important here too. Herodotus tells us about Poly- 
crates’ relationships with Amasis of Egypt and Oroetes the hyparkhos 
of Sardis, about the Spartan expedition against him, and about what 
happened in Samos at his death.** He also, however, tells us about 
the Samian Kolaios’ role in the foundation of Cyrene and about 
Arcesilaus of Cyrene using Samos as a base from which to recruit 
an army with which to effect his own restoration (4.152, 163-4). 
Both these incidents are presented seamlessly within the Cyrenean 
account of their own history, but Samians are likely to have been 
even keener than Cyreneans to keep these stories alive in the inter- 
ests of maintaining and reinforcing a claim to good relations between 
the cities. 

For no other city does Herodotus show any knowledge of events 
before 520 except for particular incidents—Cleisthenes of Sicyon’s 
tribal reforms and daughter’s marriage (5.67—8; 6.126-30), Pheidon 
of Argos’ reform of measures and highly hybristic actions (not specified) 
(6.127.3), the beginnings of the struggle between Aegina and Athens 
(5.82-9). The Cleisthenes stories are both embedded in episodes of 
Athenian history, and there is no sign of a Sicyonian source; the 
Aeginetan story also involves Athens but here Herodotus does claim 
to know the Aeginetan version. Later historians will know more about 
Sicyon, and a little more about Pheidon, but were not able to sup- 
plement Herodotus’ version of Aeginetan history. 

Herodotus tells us about those events in archaic Greek history 
where his interests and the interests of his informants can be made 
to intersect. Herodotus will have experienced what regularly frus- 
trates ancient historians today, that the sources of information avail- 
able are not interested in answering the questions the historian wants 
to ask. There is no doubt that he has selected from amongst the 
stories he was told and so has shaped the way in which we see 
archaic Greek history, as well as what we see; but it is also the case 
that the stories of archaic Greece played a part in shaping Herodotus’ 
view of the world. 


** For more on Polycrates, see Osborne (1996) 272-80 and Ch. 23, pp. 524-8, 
this volume. 
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What did the history of archaic Greece contribute to Herodotus? 


Herodotus plunged into the Greek past in order to explain how the 
clash with Persia happened and why it turned out as it did. Given 
the opinion that he had formed as to the importance of the politi- 
cal constitution (law, freedom, the role of the people, cf. 5.78, 7.102, 
104) in mainland Greek resistance to and victory over Persia, it is 
not surprising that issues of political power figure largely in his 
account. Nor is it surprising, in view of the failure of the Ionian 
revolt and of their subsequent histories, that a similar sequence of 
events on Samos and at Athens (removal of tyrant by external action, 
rivalry amongst the political elite as to what should happen next, 
bid by one party to open up political power to the people) should 
be portrayed in very different ways. Archaic Greek history offered 
Herodotus a number of different templates, and in different contexts 
he offered up different templates to the reader’s attention. 

It is important that archaic Greek history offered a dynamic, not 
a static, template for Herodotus to use. People told stories about the 
past to explain where they had come from and how they had arrived 
where they were. Those stories explained change, they did not sim- 
ply recount the current situation. So too, Herodotus is in general 
not keen to describe the contemporary workings of a Greek city: he 
tells us the bare minimum we need to know in order to appreciate 
that Cleisthenes at Athens changed the established order to put more 
power in the hands of the people, but he does not explain how the 
new order worked. Even the implications of the reforms for army 
organization are left to be teased out from the discussion of military 
authority at Marathon (6.109—10). 

Archaic Greek history offered to Herodotus stories of both the rise 
and the fall of autocrats, but it offered only the story of the rise of 
good government. Autocrats replaced a variety of constitutional 
arrangements, but the stories that Herodotus retells showed little 
interest in their virtues or vices, merely casting a momentary glance 
at their weakness—the inbred Bacchiads (5.92B-y) or the faction-riven 
Athenians (1.59). The stories were interested in how autocrats got 
power, and Herodotus reflects this, even though the gaining of auto- 
cratic power had little role in his story (Herodotus’ narrative repeat- 
edly stresses the role of autocratic deceit: 1.59-64, 5.67—8, 5.92; 
compare 3.84—7). Those stories were important for Herodotus largely 
as the background to the problems faced by autocratic rulers and 
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to their downfall. The most important fact about autocrats was that 
they were none of them good: even Pheidon, in his cameo appear- 
ance, is introduced as hybristic. By contrast the most important fact 
about the well-ordered city was its endurance. The Spartan interest 
in laying claim to a constitution unchanged since it was set up by 
Lycurgus matched his own judgment of the positive powers of good 
rule, and it is not surprising that the alternative version, in which 
the ephorate was a later modification (Aristotle Politics 1313a), if it 
existed before the late fifth century, does not get recorded by him. 
The ‘ethnographic’ treatment of Sparta (6.56-60), unique among 
Greek states, is perhaps best explained by the need Herodotus felt 
to demonstrate that Spartan kingship was not a matter of autocracy. 
The continuation of factional disputes in Athens after the introduc- 
tion of democracy gets no coverage: ostracism only gets mentioned 
(and then not explained) when Aristeides offers good advice to 
Themistocles despite their enmity (8.79). But the ignoring of demo- 
cratic reforms at Cyrene that brings only disaster is recounted at 
length. 

The ability of the Greeks to resist the Persians when they clashed 
with them in the early fifth century BC was a product of their past 
history. Had Herodotus not established what it is to write about the 
Persian Wars, any historian today trying to account for what hap- 
pened would want to take close account of Greek methods of fighting, 
the economic base of the Greek city, the Greek sense of identity, 
Greek attitudes to co-operation and authority, Greek modes of mak- 
ing decisions—-in other words, our own versions of many of Herodotus’ 
questions. Doing that would involve delving back into the historical 
events of the sixth century, as Herodotus delves back, but it would 
not re-write Herodotus’ Histories. Just as our questions would be 
influenced by the patterns of histories accounting for the course of 
other wars in history, so Herodotus’ account was influenced by the 
shape of the stories he was told. Herodotus’ account of archaic Greek 
history necessarily itself reflected the shape imposed by his infor- 
mants upon the stories handed down to them. This shape was not 
fixed, for it was seen through the changing lens of present develop- 
ments, both political and intellectual.” That lens, through which the 


*’ Compare again the use of current Spartan execution practices as criteria of 
past behaviour at 4.146. 
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course of the Persian Wars themselves were presented, became the 
shape of history. Whatever the talk was in the days and months after 
the battles, when military manoeuvres and individual acts of mar- 
tial skill and bravery may well have played a large part, by the time 
Herodotus came to question Greeks about their past the politics of 
Greek success in the Persian Wars had become the most prominent 
aspect of the discussion. Political events dominated fifth-century 
accounts of earlier history and were held to have made most difference 
to the prosperity of a Greek city because it was politics which those 
who told stories of the past could hope directly to influence. Herodotus’ 
last word is that even when it comes to matters of conquest and the 
effects of conquest, the decision that determines economic conditions 
is a political decision (9.122). 


“ Tam grateful to Sara Forsdyke, Hans van Wees, and, in particular, Christopher 
Pelling for stimulating comments on an earlier draft of this chapter. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
GREEK HISTORY c. 525-480 BC 


Sara Forsdyke 


Introduction 


Herodotus defines the subject of his history as ‘the affairs of men’, 
‘great and wondrous deeds’, and ‘the cause of the war’ (Preface). 
Yet the events that he narrates under these rubrics are often quite 
different from what modern historians would write about. For this 
reason, historians have often chided Herodotus for not recording 
what ¢hey think is important. Recently, however, scholars have ap- 
proached Herodotus more productively by focussing on what Herodotus 
does say and what this indicates about the nature of his sources and 
his methods of composition. It is only by gaining greater insight into 
these features of Herodotean historiography that modern historians 
may better understand what his accounts can tell us about archaic 
and classical Greek history. 

The recognition that Herodotus gathered his material from oral 
traditions is fundamental to evaluating his accounts of Greek his- 
tory.' Although some documentary and literary sources were avail- 
able, it is generally agreed that he relied primarily on informants 
who reported the oral traditions of communities (e.g., poles) and 
groups within communities (e.g., families) as well as panhellenic tra- 
ditions. The latter would have been transmitted at meeting places such 
as oracular shrines, at games, and by travelling poets and ‘logogra- 
phers’ such as Herodotus. Recently a more sophisticated under- 
standing of the nature of oral traditions and the factors which affect 
their historical reliability has led to significant advances in our under- 
standing of what Herodotus can tell us about Greek history.” While 
a basic distinction between different types of tradition is essential to 
determining the influences on the shape of traditions about the past, 


' Argued by Jacoby (1913) 413 ff and (1949). 
* See Thomas (1989); Murray (1987); Evans (1991); Raaflaub (1988a). 
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nevertheless, it has also been recognized that these traditions cannot 
be wholly separated since they tend to influence one another.’ Thus, 
while pols traditions can often be detected as underlying some of 
Herodotus’ narratives, in some cases their form in Herodotus’ Histones 
reveals that they have been adapted to suit the needs of a Panhellenic 
audience.’ Panhellenic traditions, likewise, can be adopted into polis 
traditions and adapted to fit local needs.* 

Within the category of polis tradition, moreover, we may distin- 
guish popular polis traditions, which tend to emphasize the moral 
and religious aspects of the past, from official polis traditions, which 
emphasize the justice and injustice of different political actors in the 
past. Yet moralizing or religious themes are often present in official 
polis traditions, while popular traditions may be focussed on politi- 
cal actors. The recognition of the variety of types of traditions and 
the ways that they relate and adapt to each other and to changing 
historical circumstances, nevertheless, has been one significant advance 
in Herodotean scholarship. Focus has also shifted from the simple 
recognition of bias to an interest in what the oral traditions in 
Herodotus’ narratives can tell us about fifth-century Greek values, 
ideologies, and self-perception.® 

Historians have often castigated Herodotus for focussing on the 
motives and actions of individuals rather than the larger social, polit- 
ical, and economic forces that modern historians tend to cite as 
explanations for historical change. Yet the study of oral traditions 
has allowed scholars to recognize that this is a narrative technique 
which is a feature of the oral traditions and oral society in which 
he was writing. Moreover, although the focus on individual motiva- 
tions and acts (particularly the ideas of reciprocity and retribution) 
provides a convenient narrative device for Herodotus and the tra- 
ditions on which he relies, Herodotus reveals on many occasions that 


* Raaflaub (1988a) 218; Thomas (1989) 238-51; Lavelle (1993) 94. 

* In Forsdyke (2001) and below, pp. 545-6, for example, I argue that the 
Demaratus-logos in 7.101-4, may have begun as a Spartan tradition extolling the 
Spartan military ethic, but has adopted elements of Athenian anti-tyrannical tradi- 
tion, and finally, has been adapted to fit a panhellenic perspective by which gen- 
eral Greek values are contrasted to non-Greek, specifically Persian values. 

° For example, as I argue in Forsdyke (1999) and below, pp. 544-5, panhellenic 
traditions about the Cypselid tyranny were adapted to fit the needs of the Athenian 
democracy. 

® See for example Hartog (1980), Euben (1986), Raaflaub (1987), Georges (1994) 
115-66, Cartledge (1995). 
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he is aware of larger historical forces.’ Thus in discussing Herodotus’ 
understanding of Greek history in these years, it is important to be 
sensitive to how his narratives reveal an awareness of the deeper his- 
torical forces as well as the immediate causes which ostensibly moti- 
vate his narratives. 

As important as the role of oral tradition in shaping his accounts 
is Herodotus’ own ‘literary personality’; by which I mean the role 
of his own aesthetic, moral, and conceptual framework." It is clear, 
for instance, that Herodotus’ conception of the inevitable rise and 
fall of individuals and communities shapes his presentation of events. 
Yet it is often difficult to separate the formative role of Herodotus’ 
own conceptual framework from that of his oral sources. Oswyn 
Murray has argued that the moral patterning of rise to greatness, 
hubris and ultimate downfall was central to East Greek oral tradi- 
tions yet also was characteristic of Herodotus’ historical framework 
precisely because he was a product of these traditions.’ A second 
example of this overlap is the importance of political freedom in 
Greek polis traditions and in Herodotus’ own value system. The exact 
mixture of Herodotus’ own conceptual framework and that of the 
traditions from which he drew is a matter of debate between histo- 
rians and literary critics, and is one of the most fertile areas for 
future research.'° 

I shall follow the narrative sequence of Herodotus in my analysis 
of Herodotus’ treatment of Greek history in the period 525-480 BC, 
This modus operandi leads to a somewhat disjointed presentation of 


’ On the narrative pattern of act and counteract cf. Lang (1984) 12, 79 and 
Gould (1989) 63-85. Gould, however, disputes the idea that this pattern is merely 
a narrative device and argues that it has a more fundamental role in Herodotus’ 
understanding of why things happen. I would argue that the pattern can be both 
a narrative device characteristic of oral traditions and reflective of these traditions’ 
historical understanding. 

* T owe the phrase ‘literary personality’ to Murray (1987) 97. 

“ Murray (1987) 105-7 (and see also Ch. 13, pp. 296-8, this volume). Although 
Murray also notes the importance of this moral patterning in traditions of the shrine 
at Delphi, he argues that East Greek traditions differ from Greek mainland tradi- 
tions in that they are shaped by moral not political aims. 1 am not so sure that 
moral patterning is absent from mainland traditions or political aims from Delphic 
and Eastern traditions. Nevertheless, the recognition that some of the traditions 
which Herodotus uses have a moral function and others a political function, regard- 
less of geography, is valid and extremely important in determining the kinds of dis- 
tortion that Herodotus’ historical accounts have undergone. 

'’ The essays in Boedeker (1987) are particularly good in showing Herodotus’ 
role in shaping his material. See also Immerwahr (1966) and Lateiner (1989). 
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Greek history since Herodotus’ method of narration does not follow 
strict chronological order or provide a comprehensive account, as 
has already been noted. Nevertheless, this order of presentation best 
illustrates how Herodotus and his sources remembered the past and 
allows me to focus on what they chose to remember and why rather 
than what they left out." 


Polycrates of Samos and the Spartans 


The first episode of Greek history of our period which Herodotus 
narrates is the Spartan expedition against the tyrant Polycrates of 
Samos, ¢. 523 (3.39-60).'° Herodotus tells us that the Spartans were 
summoned by some exiles from Samos, who asked them to over- 
throw Polycrates and restore them to power. These exiles had been 
tricked into leaving Samos by Polycrates (3.44—5). Polycrates had 
secretly sent a message to Cambyses asking that he request a Samian 
force for his Egyptian campaign. Cambyses complied and Polycrates 
then selected those of the Samian citizens whom he most suspected 
of dissent and sent them on forty triremes to Egypt, instructing 
Cambyses not to send them back. The men on the ships soon real- 
ized what had happened and decided to return to attack Polycrates. 
Herodotus then breaks into his narrative to register his disagreement 
with those who say that the exiles defeated Polycrates by themselves. 
Why, he asks, would they have subsequently requested aid from the 
Spartans? Furthermore, Herodotus asserts that it is unlikely that so 
few exiles could have defeated Polycrates since he was supported by 
many mercenaries and native archers. In addition, Herodotus notes, 
Polycrates had the wives and children of the citizens who remained 
in Samos imprisoned in ship-sheds and threatened to burn them if 
the citizens betrayed him to the exiles. 

Since several elements of this account are common to other tyrant 
stories in the Histories and Greek literature in general, it is likely that 
Herodotus’ account of Polycrates is influenced by widespread anti- 
tyrannical traditions. While negative representations of tyranny may 
have originated in the traditions told by aristocratic factions about 


'' For a standard narrative of Greek history 525-479, see Boardman et al. (1988). 
"For Polycrates, see further Chs. 6, pp. 124-6, and 22, p. 503, this volume. 
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their opponents, by the fifth century they had been adopted into 
polis-wide traditions, both popular and official traditions. Thus the 
exiled Samian aristocrats may have been the original source of tra- 
ditions about Polycrates, but Herodotus probably incorporates ele- 
ments of what had become the popular and official Samian version 
of the tyranny, which in turn was influenced by the traditions of 
other anti-tyrannical poleis.'* The clever trick by which Polycrates 
gets rid of his political opponents, for instance, was a standard fea- 
ture of the representation of tyranny in the fifth century and served 
to validate non-tyrannical political systems by characterizing tyrants 
as both deceptive and brutal towards their subjects.'' Trickery and 
brutality feature most prominently in the stories of Peisistratus of 
Athens and Cypselus and Periander of Corinth.” The particular trick 
as well as the language of the Polycrates story, however, most closely 
resemble Herodotus’ account of King Apries of Egypt. The Egyptians 
were led to revolt, according to Herodotus, because they believed 
that Apries deliberately sent them against Cyrene in order that they 
might perish and he might rule the rest of the Egyptians more 
securely (2.161.4, cf. 4.159.6)."° 

The imprisonment of the children and wives of the Samian citi- 
zens and Polycrates’ threat to burn them alive is paralleled in 
Herodotus’ account of the tyrannies of Peisistratus and Periander. 
Peisistratus took hostages from the children of the Athenians who 
did not go into exile from his regime (1.64.1) and Periander burned 
the clothes of all the women of Corinth to propitiate his wife’s ghost 
(5.92n.3). These accounts of tyrannical brutality would have helped 


'S See Mitchell (1975) for the view that the Samian exiles were the source for 
Herodotus’ account. For a demonstration of how an archaic anti-tyrannical aristo- 
cratic tradition can be adopted and adapted by a fifth-century anti-tyrannical polis 
tradition, see Forsdyke (1999), 

"For the representation of tyranny in Greek literature, cf. n. 53 below. For the 
view that Herodotus’ tyrants conform to a fifth-century pattern in which they are 
negative exempla for the political values of fifth-century Greeks, see Lateiner (1989) 
163-86. 

'° Each of Peisistratus’ three attempts at tyranny involve trickery (1.59-64). His 
final and most successful attempt results in the death and exile of Athenians as well 
as the taking of children as hostages (1.64). For Cypselus see Hdt. 5.92.2 and 
Nicolaus of Damascus /GrH 90 F 57. For Periander, see Hdt. 5.92C.2, with the 
discussion below, pp. 542-5. 

' Note also that Cypselus was said to have sent his political opponents off to 
colonies ‘in order that he might rule the rest more easily’ (Nicolaus of Damascus 
FGrH 90 F 57) and Periander is said to have asked ‘how he might govern his city 
best and most securely’ and is told to ‘get rid of? his rivals (5.92C.2). 
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to excuse the citizenry in the fifth century for their failure to resist 
the tyrant in the archaic period. Herodotus’ own account of the de- 
fence of Samos against the Spartans, however, suggests that Polycrates 
had widespread popular support,'’ as was the case for the other 
tyrants about whom anti-tyrannical polis traditions arose in the fifth 
century. 

Modern historians accept that the Spartan mission against Polycrates 
was prompted by exiled aristocrats who had guest-friendship ties with 
Spartan aristocrats.'® Aristocratic factions often appealed to their for- 
eign allies for help in their domestic political struggles and archeo- 
logical evidence confirms strong ties between Sparta and Samos in 
this period.'* Whether the Samian aristocrats were compelled to leave 
Samos by Polycrates or whether they went of their own accord to 
Sparta to seek aid is not ultimately knowable.” It is likely, how- 
ever, that the political tradition in which this story was preserved 
elaborated in ideologically pointed ways on the historical fact of an 
appeal by Samian aristocrats to Sparta for assistance in overthrow- 
ing Polycrates. 

The next part of Herodotus’ narrative suggests several different 
types of tradition. When the Samian exiles reached Sparta they made 
a long speech begging for aid before the ephors. When they finished 
speaking, the ephors said they had forgotten what they had said at 
the beginning of the speech and did not understand what they had 
said at the end of it (3.46). On a second appearance, the Samians 
brought a bag and said the bag needed grain. The Spartans then 
said that the bag was superfluous, but agreed to help them. The 
Spartans sent a large force and besieged Samos, with the help of 


' Cf. the aid of ‘many of the Samians themselves’ (abt@v Lapimv ovyvot) at 
3.54.2. 

'’ These ties may date back at least as far as the Messenian Wars, since the 
Samians themselves apparently explained Spartan aid against Polycrates as a return 
for Samian help to the Spartans against the Messenians (3.47.1). The Spartan claim 
that their expedition against Polycrates was retribution for an ancient theft (3.47.1), 
makes little historical sense and, as Nino Luraghi has argued in an unpublished 
paper, can be explained by Sparta’s need to obscure its special relationship with 
Samos and its willingness to help Samos in 441 against Athens in violation of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace. 

'° On the use of guest-friendship ties to acquire foreign troops for an aristocrat’s 
domestic political struggles, see Herman (1987) 97-105. On aristocratic ties between 
Sparta and Samos at this time, see Cartledge (1982). 

*” Shipley (1987) 97 suggests that the exiles were given the opportunity to leave 
and gladly took it up. 
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the Corinthians (3.48, 54). The Spartans were driven back by Poly- 
crates’ mercenaries and the Samians themselves, as well as Poly- 
crates himself (3.54). Two Spartans, Archias and Lycopes, performed 
especially bravely but the siege was unsuccessful. The Spartans left 
after forty days. Herodotus reports a story that he doesn’t believe, 
namely that Polycrates made fake coins and bribed the Spartans to 
leave (3.56.2). The Samian exiles then gave up and decided to set- 
tle elsewhere. They first extracted money from the Siphnians by 
force, then bought an island off the Peloponnese and handed it over 
to the Troezenians. They then founded a city in Crete but were 
later driven out by the Aeginetans and the Cretans. The Aeginetans 
sawed off the prows of the captured Samian ships and dedicated 
them in the temple of Athena on Aegina (3.57-9). 

The story of the Samian exiles’ encounter with the Spartan ephors 
is in accord with the pattern of representation of Sparta as being 
hostole to speechmaking. Representations of Spartan laconism prob- 
ably reflect the disciplined and authoritarian nature of the Spartan 
social and political system.*! Yet, as Ellen Millender (2001) argues, 
this feature is probably sharpened in this and other anecdotes to 
emphasize the contrast between democratic Athens and oligarchic 
Sparta, and hence the anecdote may be influenced by democratic 
ideology. The only historically secure element of the story is that the 
Spartans did in fact agree to help the Samians. The stories of indi- 
vidual bravery of Spartans during the siege of Sparta, furthermore, 
are derived from family traditions which Herodotus heard at Sparta, 
as Herodotus explicitly mentions in the case of Archias (3.55.2). The 
story of Polycrates’ bribery may be a tradition invented to explain 
the gilded lead coins which archaeologists have discovered.” It is 
not uncommon for traditions to be invented in order to explain arte- 
facts and practices whose origins are no longer remembered.”’ Finally, 
Herodotus’ account of the later wandering of the Samian exiles incor- 
porates information which he must have gathered from Delphi (con- 
cerning the Siphnians) and from Aegina (concerning the Samian 


*! See Cartledge (1978) 34: ‘it is extremely doubtful whether there was ever much 
debate in the Spartan Assembly’. 

“This tradition, furthermore, neatly dovetails with the other traditions repre- 
senting tyrannical trickery. For the coins, see Barron (1966) 17. 

*° Cf. Stahl (1987) 22-3, 
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colonization of Crete). It is noteworthy that, in contrast to the ear- 
lier narrative which represented the Samian exiles as innocent vic- 
tims of a tyrant, here the exiles are represented negatively as extorting 
money from the Siphnians and violently driving people out of their 
lands. This unflattering portrait is in accord with non-Samian sources, 
such as Delphic and Aeginetan traditions.”' 

Herodotus’ narrative of the Spartan expedition against Samos pro- 
vides a case study in his historical methods. Herodotus utilizes many 
different traditions to construct his account, including family, popu- 
lar, and official polis traditions. He sometimes records multiple ver- 
sions of the same event and occasionally questions versions which 
he judges implausible (e.g., the exiles were too few in number to 
defeat Polycrates alone). Affinities between Herodotus’ account of 
Polycrates and stories about other tyrants, moreover, are most likely 
a result of the influence of the traditions of different polezs on one 
another. Herodotus himself may have further sharpened such par- 
allels in order to create vivid examples of the unaccountability of 
tyranny as theorized in his ‘Constitutional Debate’ (&ved8vuvoc, 3.80). 


The Ionian Revolt 


The next important event Greek history narrated by Herodotus is 
the Ionian Revolt (499-494), when the Eastern Greeks tried unsuc- 
cessfully to throw off the yoke of Persia and were aided by Athens 
and Eretria. The relevance of this episode to Herodotus’ history is 
explicitly stated: the Ionian Revolt was one of the immediate causes 
of the subsequent invasions launched by Persia against Greece. 
Specifically, Athens’ participation in the burning of Sardis caused 
first Darius and then Xerxes to turn his attention to mainland Greece 
(5.97.3; 5.105; 7.5.2; 7.88). Of utmost importance for Greek histo- 
rians, however, is that Herodotus uses the appeal of the Ionian Greeks 
for help from the mainland Greeks as an occasion to recount the 
history of Sparta and Athens in the years leading up to the revolt. 
Thus, within the narrative of the Ionian Revolt, we get capsule his- 


*\ The geographical locations of the successive settlements as well as the evident 
concern of the Aeginetans over the actions of the Samians suggest that these set- 
tlements were strategically placed to control trading routes. See Figueira (1985) 53. 
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tories of what Herodotus and his sources thought important about 
this period of mainland Greek history; these will be discussed later. 

Herodotus’ account of the Ionian Revolt presents a difficult prob- 
lem for historians. Scholars agree that the desire for freedom from 
Persia and internal political freedom (democracy) in the East Greek 
cities were fundamental factors in the revolt.” These were causes of 
which Herodotus approved and which he should have been glad to 
emphasize. Yet instead, Herodotus focuses on the personal motives 
of the leaders of the revolt, Aristagoras and Histiaeus of Miletus. 
Modern historians believe that this focus distorts his account of the 
causes and course of the revolt to an unacceptable degree. Instead 
of criticizing Herodotus, however, it is more useful to ask why 
Herodotus chose this emphasis. More precisely, did he choose this 
emphasis or were these critical traditions the only ones available? If 
the latter, then we must explain why there were no traditions which 
emphasized the heroism of the Eastern Greek cities in revolting 
against the mighty Persian empire.”° 

The answer is probably that the failure of the revolt influenced 
the nature of the traditions about it.’ Rather than producing an 
account of unified action in defence of Greek freedom, the tradi- 
tions of the cities and individuals involved were concerned to defend 
themselves and blame others for the defeat. There was, however, 
some common ground in these traditions. All [onians, it seems, could 
agree that Aristagoras, Histiaeus, and the other Ionian tyrants had 
acted in their own self-interest, and were not truly interested the 
cause of Greek freedom. It was from these critical traditions that 
Herodotus constructed his account. 

Modern historians believe that the underlying causes of the revolt 
probably included the increasing demands on the East Greeks for 
military service and tribute as well as declining economic prosperity 
due to the disruption of trade by Persian expansionism.” Herodotus 
does not cite these issues as causes of the revolt although it is from 
his account that we can infer that these must have been significant 


*® See the analyses of Tozzi (1978) and Murray (1988). 

*° With this absence of positive traditions about the Ionian Revolt we might com- 
pare the traditions about the Phocaeans and the Teans who in 546 refused to sub- 
mit to the Persians and instead migrated to the West. Herodotus calls these men 
agathoi and explictly praises them for their desire for freedom (1.169). 

*” Lang (1968) 24; Murray (1988) 471. 

* ‘Tozzi (1978) 114-76 and Murray (1988). 
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factors. He does record the immediate cause of the revolt: the appeal 
of some exiled Naxian aristocrats for aid to Aristagoras, the acting 
tyrant of Miletus. Aristagoras agreed to help because he thought that 
he might add Naxos to his dominion (5.30.3). He then appealed to 
the Persians for help, pointing out to them that Naxos was the key 
to conquest of the Cyclades and Euboea (5.31.2-3). As many have 
recognized, in this speech of Aristagoras, Herodotus shows aware- 
ness of the imperial aims of Persia and provides a plausible expla- 
nation of Persian actions at this time, namely, that Darius seized 
the opportunity of civic stasis to conquer Naxos and begin expan- 
sion towards Greece. Herodotus, however, keeps his narrative focus 
on Aristagoras in a way which is consistent both with oral tech- 
niques of narration and with his sources’ desire for a scapegoat. 
When the siege of Naxos failed, Aristagoras was left in an awk- 
ward position: he was unable to fulfil his promises to the Persians, 
he owed a lot of money to the army, and he feared he would be 
deposed at Miletus as a consequence (5.35.1—2). He decided, there- 
fore, to become leader of a revolt against Persia. Herodotus empha- 
sizes both here (5.37.1) and later (5.98.1), that Aristagoras’ motive 
was not to help Ionia, but to maintain his own position and harm 
Darius. It is quite likely that after the failure of the Naxian expedi- 
tion, Aristagoras did indeed find his position as puppet tyrant unten- 
able and was driven to revolt mainly by this fact. However, his 
establishment of isonomia at Miletus and his overthrow of tyrants in 
other Ionian cities in order gain popular favour (5.37.2) show that 
there was widespread hostility to the Persian-backed tyrants and a 
desire for a more egalitarian political system. The establishment of 
democracies in the Ionian cities by Mardonius in 492 (6.43), more- 
over, attests to the demand for political reform in Ionia in the 490s. 
Herodotus’ accounts of the activities of the other leader of the 
revolt, Histiaeus, the former tyrant of Miletus, are somewhat puz- 
zling. It is noteworthy that nowhere in Herodotus’ account are 
Histiaeus’ actions really important to the outcome of events. He is 
merely a fellow-instigator, a slippery advisor to Darius and ultimately 
a failed rebel who acts largely on his own. Furthermore, the only 
real consistency in the narratives is Histiaeus’ cleverness. These two 
features of the Histiaeus story suggest that Herodotus’ account derives 
from popular traditions which were mainly concerned to illustrate 
Greek cleverness (métis; Murray (1988) 486). Thus we get the story 
of the message tattooed into a slave’s skull (5.35.3) as well as Histiaeus’ 
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deception of Darius (5.106-7) and of the Ionians themselves (6.3). 
The failure of the revolt may explain the lack of a consistent polit- 
ical position in Histiaeus’ character as well as the inconsequentiality 
of the Histiaeus narratives; all that is remembered in the tradition 
(or invented to fit the needs of the tellers) are stories illustrating 
Greek cleverness, particularly Greek cleverness exercised against Persia. 

Herodotus’ account of the final sea battle at Lade reveals its ori- 
gins in the oral traditions of the defeated Ionian cities. Herodotus 
himself comments that he is unable to give a good account of the 
battle, because all the reports are confused and everyone blames 
everyone else (7.14.1). Many historians, however, have pointed to 
Samian sources for Herodotus’ account since Herodotus explicitly 
mentions the eleven Samian ships which were honoured for not 
defecting (6.14.2-3). He also mentions the dislike of some Samian 
aristocrats for the behaviour of their generals at Lade and the con- 
sequent departure of these aristocrats on a colonizing enterprise in 
order not to become subject to the Persians (6.22.1). It may be that 
the story of the Phocaean general Dionysius, who unsuccessfully 
attempted to put the Ionians through rigorous training for battle, 
may be a post-defeat adaptation designed to excuse the Samians for 
their departure (Murray (1988) 488). Herodotus’ report of the brav- 
ery of the Chians and their unfortunate fate (6.15-16), on the other 
hand, is likely derived from an apologetic Chian tradition. Finally, 
although the Persians were undoubtedly helped by the Ionian tyrants 
who had fled to Persia after their deposition, their infiltration of the 
Ionian army and the way that they threaten the Ionians with typi- 
cal oriental punishments help to excuse the Ionians for deserting and 
thus may originate in Ionian polis traditions.” 


Spartan History c. 525-499 


In his quest for external support for the revolt, Aristagoras first 
appealed to Sparta. Aristagoras’ appeal provides Herodotus with the 
opportunity for his second digression on Sparta in his Histories 
(5.39-54).” Herodotus picks up Spartan history with the accession 


™“ Cf. 6.32, where the Persians fulfil their threats, castrating the Ionian boys and 
sending the girls to the king, while burning the Ionian cities and temples. 
” For the first digression, see Ch. 22, esp. pp. 515-16, this volume. 
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of Cleomenes to the Spartan throne c. 520 and provides some dynas- 
tic history. The story of Cleomenes’ reign is continued in Herodotus’ 
account of affairs in Aegina immediately before Darius invasion in 
490 (see below). Since the narratives on Cleomenes include both pos- 
itive and negative elements, some historians believe that Herodotus’ 
sources must have been the rival royal families; others think that 
these stories give an official polis view.*' If we accept the more recent 
view that family tradition need not be opposed to official or popu- 
lar polis tradition, but instead the two types of tradition may influence 
and incorporate elements from each other, then the ambiguities in 
the tradition are easier to explain. Moreover, it is likely that Herodotus 
did not rely on a single source but had access to family, official polis 
and, particularly in the account of Cleomenes, gruesome death, pop- 
ular polis traditions. The ways that these different traditions relate 
and adapt to one another, as well as how Herodotus shapes them 
to the needs of his narrative are some of the most significant areas 
for future research. 

Cleomenes’ encounter with Aristagoras bears all the marks of a 
Greek moralizing tradition and also appears to have been shaped 
by Herodotus’ own conceptual framework. After a brief appeal to 
the notions of freedom and kinship, Aristagoras tries to tempt the 
Spartan king by describing the inferiority of the Persian army and 
the wealth of the Eastern lands (5.49.2-8). Why should the Spartans 
fight against their formidable Peloponnesian adversaries over a small 
and infertile land when Persia is rich and easily conquered? If they 
conquer Susa, they will ‘rival Zeus in wealth’ (5.49.7). Aristagoras is 
thus made to appeal to desires which are extremely dangerous in 
Spartan and Greek value systems. According to Greek beliefs, a fer- 
tile landscape causes softness in its inhabitants and is associated with 
a servile spirit? Furthermore, the attempt to rival the gods always 
meets with disaster.°’ Given the prominence of these values in the 
Histories and in Greek thought in general, it is difficult to determine 


*! For the former view see Jeffery (1988) and Evans (1991) 125. In a variation 
on this view see Cartledge (1979) 143. For the view that Herodotus’ account of 
Cleomenes’ reign derives from a polis tradition, see Murray (1987) 104 who writes 
‘Spartan tradition, even in so far as it relates to the kings, seems to be unconnected 
with families, but rather to give an official polis view of the past which it would 
be easier to attribute to a group aware of the need for social cohesion.’ 

* See 7.102.1 and 9.122.3-4; Democritus F 251 DK; Hippocrates Aus, Waters, 
Places 24. 

* See below, ch. 24, pp. 560-1, this volume. 
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whether their expression here is due to Herodotus or his sources. 
One might think that Cleomenes’ rejection of Aristagoras’ suit indi- 
cates a pro-Cleomenes tradition. Yet Cleomenes only rejects Aristagoras 
on learning how far Susa was from the sea (5.50). Furthermore, 
when Aristagoras tries to bribe Cleomenes with fifty talents, Cleomenes 
has to be prompted by his young daughter Gorgo to go away (5.51.2). 
This last element suggests a popular tradition which was not part of 
the royal family tradition. We may surmise that this popular tradi- 
tion elaborated in morally pointed ways upon the historical fact that 
Sparta did not participate in the Ionian revolt. Like the traditions 
from which he draws, however, Herodotus himself is concerned with 
the contrast between soft and hard cultures, as well as the distinc- 
tion between divine and mortal.*! The resonances between this pas- 
sage and other passages in the Histories show that the moral tone of 
this narrative is not due solely to Herodotus’ sources, but is pointed 
up in his narrative to evoke some of the major themes of his work. 
Modern historians, on the other hand, explain Sparta’s failure to 
help with the Ionian Revolt by its troubles with its allies in 506 and 
its continuing rivalry with Argos. 


Athenian History 514-499 


Aristagoras’ appeal was more successful in Athens than it had been 
in Sparta. Crucial factors in Athens’ decision to help the Ionians 
were probably Athens’ kinship ties with the Ionians (mentioned briefly 
by Aristagoras, 5.97.2), as well as Athens’ support for csonomia. 
Herodotus, however, has Aristagoras make the same arguments that 
he made at Sparta, namely the good things that Asia could offer if 
conquered and the ease with which the Persians could be beaten 
(5.97.1). Although Herodotus does not directly praise the Spartans 
for their rejection of Aristagoras’ suit, Herodotus feels compelled to 
comment on Athens’ agreement to help. He concludes that it seems 
to be easier to deceive (S10B&AAew) many men than one, since Aris- 
tagoras had not been able to deceive Cleomenes but was able to 
deceive thirty thousand Athenians (5.97.2). Many commentators have 
taken this passage as an indication of Herodotus’ critical view of the 


* On soft and hard cultures, see Gould (1989) 58-60. On divine and mortal see 
Chs. 8 and 9, pp. 220-4, this volume. 
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Athenian democracy. Yet, as we shall see, Herodotus records ver- 
sions of Athenian history which confirm the beneficial effects of 
democracy on Athens. This contradiction is probably due to the 
different traditions that Herodotus depends upon. The negative view 
reflects a critical view of the Ionian revolt and its supporters, includ- 
ing Aristagoras and the Athenians; the positive view of the Athenian 
democracy, on the other hand, reflects the legitimizing traditions of 
the Athenian democracy. Herodotus himself, of course, must have 
been aware of this contradiction in his sources about the value of 
the Athenian democracy. As is clear from the ‘Constitutional Debate’ 
(3.80—2) as well as his accounts of kings and tyrants, Herodotus was 
not an uncritical propagandist for a particular political system, but 
rather was concerned to use his historical inquiries to explore the 
strengths and weaknesses of systems of political organization.” 

Herodotus’ account of Athens at the time of Aristagoras’ embassy 
includes key moments in Athens’ recent political development (notably 
the establishment of a democracy) and an account of Athens’ recent 
relations with other Greek states (in particular, Sparta and Aegina). 
Once again, a key question is how far this selection of material 
reflects Herodotus’ choices or the choices of the traditions available 
to him. Once again, the answer is probably both. Some elements of 
Herodotus’ account can be shown to reflect the Athenians’ under- 
standing of the importance of their political system to their history; 
other elements suggest the influence of Herodotus’ own view of the 
value of political freedom. 

Until recently, scholars accepted the view of Jacoby that Herodotus 
relied primarily on the family traditions of the Alcmeonidae for his 
account of the overthrow of the tyranny and Athenian history in 
general (Jacoby (1913), (1949)). More recently, scholars have begun 
to argue for the presence of a more complex set of traditions in 
Herodotus’ account.** Not only are aristocratic family traditions pre- 
sent, it is argued, but broader polis traditions. This new perspective 
on Herodotus’ oral sources is based partly on the recognition that 
family and polis traditions are not mutually exclusive, and partly on 
the observation that parts of Herodotus’ account are not at all com- 


® For Herodotus as a political theorist, see Saxonhouse (1996) and Thompson 
(1996). 

*® See especially Thomas (1989) 238-82 and Lavelle (1993) 74-108; also Develin 
(1985). 
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plimentary to the Alemeonid family and therefore would have been 
dropped from the tradition if it were preserved solely by that fam- 
ily. Although most scholars would not go so far, I would argue that 
the Athenians’ collective belief in the value of their democratic polit- 
ical system has influenced Herodotus’ version of Athens’ history and 
hence that specifically democratic polis traditions lie behind his account. 

Herodotus begins with an account of how Athens was liberated 
from the tyranny of the sons of Pisistratus (5.55). At the time of the 
overthrow of the tyranny, Herodotus explains, Hippias was tyrant. 
His brother, Hipparchus, had recently been killed and this had 
affected the manner of Hippias’ rule. Herodotus does not delve into 
details of Hipparchus’ death or the motivations of Hipparchus’ killers. 
He simply notes that after the death of Hipparchus, the Athenians 
were ruled for four more years by Hippias, who ruled more tyran- 
nically after the murder than before. It is clear from Thucydides’ 
vehement refutation of popular Athenian views of the tyrannicides 
as liberators of Athens (Thuc. 6.54—9), that Hipparchus’ murderers 
were credited with the overthrow of the tyranny in some traditions.”’ 
This is not surprising since it is a common feature of oral traditions 
to collapse two distinct historical events into one.” Yet it is evident 
from Herodotus’ account that there were other versions of the end 
of the tyranny and, in particular, that the crucial role of the Spartans 
was not forgotten by some. Herodotus rejects the simplified version 
in which Harmodius and Aristogeiton are liberators (cf. 6.123) and 
accepts another version, namely that the Alcmeonidae bribed the 
Delphic oracle to persuade the Spartans to overthrow the tyrants 
(5.63). When the Spartans gave in to the repeated requests of the 
oracle, they, along with some Athenians, drove the tyrants from 
Athens (5.63-5). Since Herodotus gives all credit to the Alemeonidae 
and the Spartans (cf. 6.123), it has been thought that Herodotus 
relied on the family tradition of the Alemeonidae. In fact, both the 
tyrannicides-as-liberators and the Spartans/Alcmeonids-as-liberators 
versions may have been polis traditions. As Thomas has shown ((1989) 
250-1), oral societies can have multiple, even contradictory, versions 


” The idea that the tyrannicides-as-liberators version was promoted by an anti- 
Alemeonid faction and specifically Themistocles’ faction is no longer considered 
plausible (Thomas (1989) 238-51; Raaflaub (1988a) 200). 

* See Thomas (1989) 133-5, 138-44, 224—6 and Raaflaub (1988a) 202, 222 on 
this feature of oral traditions. 
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of a given historical tradition. As long as the two versions are told 
on different occasions, the contradiction is not considered important. 

As Thomas has pointed out, although the Alemeonid family tra- 
dition no doubt preserved the memory of its role in these events, it 
is unlikely that their version would have highlighted so prominently 
the dishonourable fact of their bribery of the Delphic oracle.” It is 
likely that the detail of bribery would have been de-emphasized and 
eventually dropped from their version of events. In Herodotus’ ver- 
sion, however, this is the only deed that the Alemeonidae are explic- 
itly credited with, apart from their unsuccessful earlier attempts to 
overthrow the tyrants."” Even though the Alemeonidae probably led 
the Athenian force which helped the Spartans overthrow the tyranny 
(5.64.2), they are not mentioned by name. Instead, Herodotus des- 
ignates the Athenian force as ‘those Athenians who wished to be 
free’. The anonymity of this phrase recalls other instances under the 
Athenian democracy where individual achievements are subsumed 
under the anonymous collective label ‘the Athenians’."' These fea- 
tures of Herodotus’ version diminish the role of the Alemeonidae 
and emphasize collective action by the Athenians. This suggests 
that Herodotus’ version contains elements of a wider polis tradition. 
The role of the Spartans and the Alemeonidae in the overthrow of 
the tyranny was presumably historical and remembered by too many 
people to be covered up.” Nevertheless, the tradition does what it 
can to show the Athenians acting against the tyrants and is not par- 
ticularly concerned to note Alcmeonid leadership. 

Herodotus’ account of the establishment of the democracy in 
Athens similarly seems to derive from a polis tradition. The nature 
of the tradition is suggested by the remarks which frame Herodotus’ 
account: 


Athens, although it was a great city even before, became even greater 
when it was liberated from the tyrants. (5.66.1) 


“Thomas (1989) 248-50; Evans (1991) 126; although see Develin (1985) 128. 

" 5,62.2-63.1; 5.66.1; 6.123. For their earlier unsuccessful efforts: 5.62.2. 

"For example, in the epigram on the bronze chariot which commemorated the 
victory over the Bocotians and Chalcidians (5.77.4). 

* ‘The emphasis on collective Athenian action is even more prominent in fourth- 
century versions, see Thomas (1989) 196-237, 251-7. 

* Aristophanes gives all the credit to the Spartans in what appears to be a pop- 
ular tradition about the overthrow of the tyrants in Jysistrata 1150-6 (see Thomas 
(1989) 245-7). Herodotus also mentions the tomb of Anchimolius (Spartan com- 
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It is clear that democracy (ionyopin)'' is an excellent thing not just in 
one aspect but in every way. For the Athenians, when ruled by tyrants, 
were not better than any of their neighbours in war, but when they 
had rid themselves of the tyrants, ey were first by far. This shows, 
therefore, that when they were held down by a tyrant they were cow- 
ardly, on the grounds that they were working for a master, but when 
they had been liberated (éAevOepwOévtwv) each man was eager to work 


for himself. (5.78) 


Although the latter remark is clearly made in Herodotus’ own voice, 
the idea that political freedom, and specifically democratic freedom, 
had a beneficial effect on Athens is echoed throughout Herodotus’ 
Athenian narrative as well as in other Athenian sources (Forsdyke 
(2001)). For this reason we may surmise that Herodotus’ account 
derives at least in part from official and popular polis traditions which 
sought to legitimate democratic government by using Athens’ past 
to show the benefits of democratic rule. Nevertheless, the association 
between political freedom and civic strength is also part of Herodotus’ 
own conceptual framework and once again it is difficult to separate 
Herodotus’ shaping of the tradition from that of his sources.” 

To argue that Herodotus’ account is influenced by democratic polis 
traditions is not to say that Herodotus’ account is pure jingoistic 
ideology. Herodotus and his sources worked with genuine historical 
memories of this period. Many aspects of his account, moreover, fit 
with what we know of the political conditions of archaic Greece. In 
particular, Herodotus’ account of the immediate aftermath of the 
overthrow of the tyranny is believable in terms of what we know of 
the political structure and history of the archaic Greek states. In 
Athens, as well as other poleis, there was a constant struggle for dom- 
inance among rival groups of aristocrats in the seventh and sixth 


mander of the first expedition against the tyrants) in a deme where Alcemeonids 
resided (5.63.4), a monument which may have helped to preserve the memory of 
the role of the Spartans and the Alemeonids. 

"’ Herodotus uses the term ionyoptn (iséoré, “equal right to speak’) to denote the 
Athenian democracy by synecdoche. In the context, it is clear that Herodotus is 
speaking of the Athenian democracy. Herodotus rarely uses the term dnpoxpatin 
(démokvatié@). He uses it only once of the Athenian democracy (6.131.4), and once 
more of the establishment of democracies in the cities of Ionia after the Ionian 
revolt (6.43.3, cf. his use of the verb SynuoxkpatéecOor at 6.43.3 and 4.137.2). 
Herodotus uses other terms to denote democracy such as ioovouty (isonomié, 3.80.6, 
3,142.3) and/or circumlocutions such as névto... . é¢ pécov tH Stu EOnKe (4.161.3) 
and & pésov thy apyhy mHeig (3.142.3). 

© On relation between civic strength and political freedom in the Histories see 
Gray (1997). 
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centuries. The leaders of successful factions often became tyrants; 
unsuccessful factions either submitted to the rule of the tyrant or 
went into exile to gather forces for their return.” 

Herodotus records such a situation of violence between rival aris- 
tocratic factions after the overthrow of the tyranny. So much is 
agreed by modern scholars. The rest of his account is disputed. Some 
scholars believe that Herodotus’ version is so vitiated by the effects 
of oral tradition that the history of the transition to democracy is 
not recoverable (see Raaflaub (1998b) 87-8). Most scholars take a 
more moderate position: Herodotus does indeed preserve something 
of the historical events, but extreme care must be taken to compen- 
sate for the effects of the oral traditions which were his sources. ‘Two 
issues have dominated recent work on Herodotus’ account of the 
events of 508/7 BC. First is the question of what types of oral tra- 
ditions lie behind Herodotus’ account and hence what sorts of dis- 
tortions the account has undergone. Second, a new debate has arisen 
over what Herodotus’ account implies about the roles of elites and 
masses in the transition to democracy. Let us begin with a summary. 

Cleisthenes of the family of the Alcmeonidae and Isagoras of 
another leading aristocratic family fought over power after the over- 
throw of the tyrants. Cleisthenes was being worsted in the struggle 
and ‘took the people into his faction’ (tov dijpov mpocetaiptCeta). 
With the support of the people, Cleisthenes won power over Isagoras. 
He then changed the tribes from four to ten (i.e., passed democra- 
tic reforms, cf. 6.131.1). Cleisthenes changed the names of the tribes 
in imitation of his uncle Cleisthenes of Sicyon who similarly changed 
the names of some tribes in his city. Next Isagoras called on his 
Spartan guest-friend Cleomenes to help him regain power. Cleomenes 
sent a herald to Athens demanding that Cleisthenes and his sup- 
porters go into exile on the grounds that they were polluted as a 
result of their murder of the adherents of Cylon during a similar 
bout of aristocratic infighting in the late seventh century. Cleisthenes 
then left Athens. When Cleomenes arrived in Athens with a small 
force he drove out an additional 700 families and attempted to dis- 
solve the Council and give power to Isagoras and three hundred of 
his supporters. The Council resisted and, in response, Cleomenes 
and Isagoras retreated to the acropolis. The rest of the Athenians 


© On aristocratic stasis in the archaic Greek poleis and its relation to the develop- 
ment of democracy at Athens, see Forsdyke (2000). 
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(A@®nvaiov oi Aouoi), thinking the same thing (t& odt& Ppovicavtes), 
besieged the Spartans and Isagoras on the acropolis for two days. 
On the third day, the Spartans left Athens under a truce. The Athe- 
nians condemned Isagoras’ supporters to death and recalled Cleisthenes 
and the other exiled families. Realizing that the Spartans would retal- 
iate, the Athenians decided to send envoys to Persia to make an 
alliance. Artaphernes, the Persian governor at Sardis, demanded that 
Athens surrender her autonomy to Persia in return for an alliance. 
The envoys gave tokens of submission and were severely blamed for 
this when they returned to Athens (5.66-73). 

This account has raised many questions. The traditional inter- 
pretation of Herodotus’ narrative is that the democracy was brought 
about by self-interested aristocrats as a new tactic their on-going 
political struggles, and that Cleisthenes cleverly exploited popular 
favour to defeat his elite rival.” On this interpretation, the Athenian 
people gave only passive support to Cleisthenes in the assembly when 
he proposed his reforms.’ Furthermore, it is noted that the people 
did not resist the expulsion of Cleisthenes as they might have done 
if they had had an active desire for democratic reform. It was only 
when Cleomenes tried to disband the Council that resistance began, 
and this has been taken as an indication that it was aristocratic lead- 
ers on the Council who directed ‘the rest of the Athenians’ in the 
subsequent siege of Isagoras and Cleomenes on the acropolis. Sup- 
porters of this view of the events of 508/7 argue that only the hoplite 
class lies behind Herodotus’ term ‘the rest of the Athenians’ and that 
therefore Herodotus’ account does not suggest widespread political 
consciousness among the Athenian masses. Moreover, the Athenian 
people had not resisted the tyranny of Peisistratus (despite the claims 
of later traditions) and there is no evidence that they would have 
objected to Isagoras’ rule had it not been for Cleisthenes and other 
aristocratic leaders. 

In a critique of this interpretation, Josiah Ober has pointed to the 
key role of the démos in Herodotus’ account and argued that this 
reflects the role of the citizens as a whole, including the lowest social 
classes, in the establishment of the democracy.” After noting that 


See Raaflaub (1998a, b) and Eder (1998) for recent statements of this view. 

* For a reconstruction of the legislative procedures of the reform, see Andrewes 
(1977). 

* Originally argued in Ober (1993); restated in Ober (1998). 
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Cleisthenes must have proposed his reforms to an assembly which 
was aware of the potential of the reforms to ‘provide them with the 
institutional means to express more fully their growing sense of 
themselves as citizens’ ((1993) 218), Ober makes two central argu- 
ments based on Herodotus’ account. First, he notes that Isagoras’ 
aristocratic rivals had been driven into exile by the time of the resis- 
tance to Isagoras and the Spartans and thus could not have led the 
revolt. The expulsion of Cleisthenes and 700 families had been care- 
fully planned by Isagoras so as to get rid of all the likely leaders of 
resistance to his coup (5.70.2, 72.1). Second, Ober notes that it was 
the corporate entities of the Council and the ‘rest of the Athenians’ 
who resisted Isagoras and the Spartans and caused the recall of 
Cleisthenes and his supporters. On this basis, he argues that the sub- 
sequent establishment of the Athenian democracy was ‘the product 
of collective decision, action and self-definition on the part of the 
demos itself? ((1993) 216). Although the political consciousness of the 
Athenian demos had been developing throughout the sixth century, 
Ober argues that it crystallized in the crisis of the Spartan invasion 
engineered by Isagoras. 

A key issue in deciding between these two interpretations is the 
nature of the traditions on which Herodotus’ account is based as 
well as Herodotus’ own narrative aims. Would Herodotus and his sources 
have tended to emphasize either aristocratic or democratic action? 
Ober accepts the traditional view that much of Herodotus’ account 
must come from aristocratic family tradition; he argues on this basis 
that such traditions would have remembered aristocratic leadership 
if there had been any ((1993) 221). Yet as we have seen, many schol- 
ars have begun to question Herodotus’ dependence on aristocratic 
family traditions. ‘The framing comments to Herodotus’ narrative sug- 
gest that a democratic polis tradition lies behind Herodotus’ account; 
moreover, Herodotus’ own valuation of political freedom would have 
led him to accept elements of the tradition with emphasized the 
effectiveness of democratic action. If we discard the idea that Herodotus 
relies on aristocratic tradition, and instead posit a polis tradition as 
Herodotus’ source then the fact that his account does not indicate 
aristocratic leadership may be attributable to his sources’ aims (the 
validation of democratic power) and not to history. 

Several other features of Herodotus’ account contribute to the 
impression that he relied on polis traditions and not aristocratic fam- 
ily traditions. First of all it is significant that Cleisthenes does not 
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play a particularly heroic role (cf. Lavelle (1993) 101). He engages 
in aristocratic factionalism and only appeals to the people when it 
is clear that he is losing. When Cleomenes demands Cleisthenes’ 
expulsion, Cleisthenes withdraws. There is no mention of an attempt 
by Cleisthenes to gather forces for a counter-attack. Instead, it is 
only after the anonymous Council and ‘rest of the Athenians’ act, 
that Cleomenes is defeated and Cleisthenes and his supporters are 
allowed to return. Ober is thus correct to draw attention to the 
emphasis on collective action by the Athenian masses mm Herodotus’ 
account. However, if Herodotus’ account is, or includes elements of, 
a polis tradition, then the role of the deémos may be exaggerated in 
accordance with fifth-century hostility to tyranny and valuation of 
the political power of the démos.” We must, therefore, be cautious 
about inferring anything about the political consciousness and role 
of the people as a whole in the late sixth century. Subsequent episodes 
of Herodotus’ narrative do suggest a democratic polis tradition in 
which individual leadership and accomplishment is forgotten and col- 
lective accomplishment is emphasized. The Athenians resoundingly 
defeat a three-pronged attack engineered by the Spartans, and, as 
we have seen, their success is attributed to their new political sys- 
tem. Polis pride in this victory was marked by four-horse bronze 
chariot with dedicatory inscription celebrating the victory of ‘the sons 
of the Athenians’ (5.74-78). 

If the anonymity of the revolution is indeed attributable to the 
needs of a polis tradition, then the historical role of individual elites 
on the Council and among the Athenians may have been lost. Yet 
this view does not fully counter the argument that the role of the 
people in the establishment of the democracy was remembered because 
this is what actually happened. The people may have emphasized 
their role in the revolution both because it actually was important 
and because it suited their current political values. Furthermore, unlike 
previous instances of aristocratic factionalism, the events of 508/7 
actually resulted in the reorganization of political power on a wholly 
new basis. It is a reasonable assumption that something must have 
been different about this instance of aristocratic in-fighting and Ilero- 
dotus’ own account indicates that that something was the role of a 
politically self-conscious and active démos. A self-directed, self-defining 


"The role of the démos is emphasized also in Aristophanes’ Lysistrata 273-82, 
which presumably reflects official and popular pols traditions. 
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popular revolution, therefore, is one way of explaining the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon of the creation of democracy at the end of 
the sixth century (Ober (1998) 73). 

Although Herodotus mentions the new tribes and the redistribu- 
tion of the demes within them (5.69.2), he does not discuss the insti- 
tutional details of the reforms or Cleisthenes’ intentions in proposing 
the reforms. The lack of constitutional detail as well as the claim 
that Cleisthenes was imitating his grandfather Cleisthenes of Sicyon, 
has led historians to ridicule his political understanding. Recent schol- 
arship has shown more respect for Herodotus’ political insight, and 
has rightly focussed on what Herodotus’ omissions and emphasis tell 
us about his own and his sources’ aims. Instead of constitutional 
detail, Herodotus’ focus is the effect of political freedom on Athens’ 
sub-se-quent history. This suggests that Herodotus was working from 
democratic polis traditions which were primarily concerned to legit- 
imate Athens’ contemporary political system. Herodotus’ own valu- 
ation of political freedom would have led him to accept and indeed 
to emphasize these aspects of the tradition from which he drew his 
account. 

The Spartans subsequently (c. 506) made an attempt to restore 
the tyranny to Athens. This episode, the grand finale to Herodotus’ 
account of Athens at the time of the Ionian Revolt, shows in its lan- 
guage and themes that it derives from Athenian folis traditions and, 
I would argue, Athenian official and popular democratic traditions 
in particular. A prominent feature is a debate between Sparta and 
her allies which is in essence a discussion of political systems, just as 
is the Constitutional Debate in Book Three. This debate, however, 
is not conducted in abstract terms, but through an historical exam- 
ple: the tyranny of the Cypselids at Corinth (mythologized as 
the account given of it may be). Furthermore, this debate is not open- 
ended but rather results in the vindication of democracy over tyranny. 

Although Herodotus’ account is ultimately shaped to fit the polit- 
ical ideals of the Athenians, Athenian democratic traditions are not 
the only source for this complex and fascinating narrative. The nar- 
rative contains traditions of the Corinthians, in its account of the 
rise and rule of Cypselus, as well as what is probably a widespread, 
even Panhellenic tradition about the dangers of tyranny, in its anec- 
dote about Thrasybulus’ advice to Periander.*' Indeed it is only the 


°' Murray (1987) 104 concludes that Delphi is probably the source of the tradition. 
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larger frame of these traditions—the defeat of a Spartan attempt to 
restore the tyranny to Athens—which seems to come directly from 
Athenian democratic polis traditions. Let us begin with the frame. 

Herodotus provides two justifications of the Spartans, decision to 
try to restore the tyranny, each of which resonates against his famous 
statement about the association between democracy and civic strength 
quoted above. First the Spartans discovered that the Alcmeonidae 
had bribed the Delphic oracle which commanded them to expel the 
Peisistratids. The Spartans were aggrieved that they had harmed 
their guest-friends, and, moreover, had won no gratitude from the 
Athenians for it. Secondly, the Spartans had learned from oracular 
writings kept on the Athenian acropolis that they were destined to 
suffer harm from the Athenians. Herodotus elaborates on these alleged 
Spartan fears in the following way: 


The Spartans... saw that the Athenians were growing greater and 
were not prepared to obey them. They recognized that the Attic race, 
if free, would be equal in power to them, but, if held down by a 
tyrant, would be powerless and ready to obey. (5.91.1) 


“Agitated by false oracles, we expelled from their own country men 
who were close guest-friends to us and who undertook to keep Athens 
subservient. In doing this, we handed over the city to an ungrateful 
people, who, when they had been liberated by us, tossed up their 
heads and arrogantly drove us and our king out of their country. And 
now that they have established a reputation, they are growing in 
strength, as their neighbours, the Boeotians and Chalcideans have 
learned, and anyone else who wrongs them will quickly learn.” (5.91.2) 


This justification bears striking resemblance to Thucydides’ claim 
that Sparta’s real reason for starting the Peloponnesian War in 431 
was ‘its fear of the further growth of Athens, seeing, as they did, 
that already the greater part of Hellas was under the control of 
Athens’ (1.88). Thus this motive in Herodotus seems to be influenced 
by later Spartan concerns. Yet the passages quoted above also express 
very clearly the connection between civic strength and democracy 
which structured Herodotus’ earlier narrative and therefore may be 
similarly derived from Athenian democratic traditions. The Spartans 
are made to concur too strongly with Athenian claims about the 
value of their democracy for these passages to reflect actual Spartan 
views at the time. Historically, the Spartans were probably eager to 
put Athens in the hands of Hippias who could be counted on to 
co-operate. 
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Sparta’s allies had been unsympathetic to an earlier attempt to 
restore Isagoras, and they were no more convinced by Sparta on 
this occasion. The Corinthian delegate made the case against Sparta’s 
proposal. His speech takes up almost five pages of Herodotus’ text 
and seems to be derived from multiple types of traditions. The essence 
of his argument is that the tyrant Cypselus and his son Periander 
secured their rule over the Corinthians through murder, banishments, 
and confiscations of property, among other acts of injustice against 
innocent Corinthians (5.92¢.2-.1). Yet Socles begins with an account 
of Cypselus’ birth which contains many details irrelevant to this argu- 
ment. This part of the account may reflect popularized versions of 
what was once a Cypselid family tradition since it credits Cypselus 
with getting rid of the unjust Bacchiad family which ruled Corinth 
before the tyranny of Cypselus (5.92B.1-e.1).°° The centrepiece of 
Socles’ political argument is the story of Periander’s encounter with 
the tyrant Thrasybulus of Miletus (5.92.¢-n) which he uses to illus- 
trate the brutality of Periander’s reign: the tyrant cut down inno- 
cent citizens just as Thrasybulus cut down the ears of grain in a 
wheat field. It is this anecdote, as well as the story of Periander’s ill 
treatment of his own wife and the women of Corinth, which are 
Socles’ prime examples of the injustice of tyranny. Socles’ descrip- 
tion of Cypselus and Periander corresponds with the theoretical 
critique of tyranny in the Constitutional Debate. A tyrant is ‘not 
accountable and can do whatever he likes; he transgresses the estab- 
lished customs; he commits many terrible deeds due to hubris and 
envy; he overturns ancestral customs and rapes women and puts 
men to death without trial’ (3.80.3-5). These characteristics of tyranny 
are also paralleled in other Greek literature, and especially Athenian 
tragedy.’ Herodotus and the traditions which were his sources, there- 
fore, seem to be drawing on widespread Greek ideas about the nature 
of tyranny. 

Nevertheless, it is important to note that Socles’ speech is made 
in order to prevent the Spartans from attempting to overthrow the 


~ The story of Cypselus’ birth contains elements found in folklore traditions 
worldwide (cf. Murray (1987) 104 and 110 ff). Herodotus’ narratives of the births 
of Cyrus (1.108-16) and Pisistratus (1.59.1-3) share the pattern of divine portant 
preceding the birth of a powerful individual. The second oracle concerning Cypselus’ 
birth (5.92B.3), however, is in accord with the general anti-tyrant theme of the 
speech as a whole, since it suggests that Cypselus will be responsible for the deaths 
of many Corinthians. 

*’ See Lanza (1977) and Georgini (1993). 
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newly established democracy at Athens. Thus the Athenian democracy is 
the point of contrast and ultimate beneficiary of this diatribe against 
tyranny. This suggests that Athenian polis traditions may have co- 
opted Corinthian polis traditions or even Panhellenic anti-tyrannical 
traditions for their own democratic purposes. We have already seen 
that the Spartan justifications of their proposal betray traces of 
Athenian democratic polis traditions. Likewise Socles’ arguments serve 
the interests of the Athenian democracy and it is likely that they 
derive from similar sources.” 


Greek History 494-480 


The final books of Herodotus’ Histories are concerned with the Per- 
sian invasions of Greece. Within this narrative of the Persian Wars, 
however, Herodotus has reason to mention a few episodes of Greek 
history in the period 494-480 which are only tangentially related 
to the larger narrative. First of all, the Persian campaigns on the 
European side of the Hellespont give rise to a brief history of how 
the Athenian family of the Philaids under the leadership of Miltiades 
the Elder gained control of and ultimately were expelled from the 
Chersonnesus (6.33-41). The family of the Philaids is generally 
believed to be behind the version of events that Herodotus presents, 
since the account appears to be apologetic.” The trials of Miltiades 
the Younger c. 492 (for tyranny in the Chersonnesus) and in 489 
(for deception of the démos after his failed Parian campaign), both 
mentioned by Herodotus, are thought to be the context in which 
such a tradition may have been formulated and disseminated. 
Darius’ demand for earth and water from the Greek cities, ¢. 492, 
leads to a digression on the Spartan kingship, since Aegina’s medism 
at this time was the occasion for the perpetuation of the conflict 
between the two Spartan kings, Cleomenes and Demaratus. In this 
account, we can detect some positive elements in the traditions about 


* For a discussion of the ideological influences on the ‘Thrasybulus anecdote in 
Herodotus, see Forsdyke (1999). 

* In particular, the claim that Miltiades was invited by the Dolonci to rule in the 
Chersonnesus (6.34—5), that Miltiades left Athens out of hatred for the tyranny of 
Pisistratus (6.35.3), and that Miltiades tried to persuade the Ionian tyrants to destroy 
the bridge during Darius’ Scythian campaign (4.136) appear designed to defend 
him against charges of tyrannical inclinations. 
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Cleomenes, who acts promptly to prevent Aegina’s medism and is 
thwarted by Demaratus. Herodotus comments that while Cleomenes 
was working for the good of Greece, Demaratus was at home slan- 
dering Cleomenes (6.61.1). Herodotus also records, however, that 
Cleomenes bribed the Delphic oracle to declare Demaratus illegiti- 
mate and thus caused Demaratus to flee to Persia (6.66-70). The 
portrait of Demaratus in the rest of the Histones is quite compli- 
mentary, considering that he was essentially a traitor to Greece. De- 
maratus gives Xerxes good advice for his invasion of Greece (7.235), 
yet also sends a message to Sparta warning of the immanent inva- 
sion (7.239). Demaratus, moreover, serves as a spokesman for Greek 
and especially Spartan values in the context of barbarian Persia. This 
ambiguous tradition seems to derive from the multiple needs of its 
tellers. First there was the need of the Spartan royal houses to defend 
their ancestors. Secondly, there was the need of the Spartan polis to 
legitimate communal values, primarily the Spartan military ethic. 
Finally there are Herodotus’ own literary aims. For Herodotus, the 
Demaratus figure clearly is a convenient character for the dramatic 
presentation of Greek values through contrast to the Persian exam- 
ple. As many students of Herodotus have noticed, Demaratus fits 
the pattern of the ‘wise adviser’ which Herodotus uses throughout 
the Histories to give expression to Greek values.” 

Included in this third episode of Spartan history is a brief men- 
tion of an important victory of Sparta over her perpetual enemy, 
Argos (c. 494). The devastating effect of this war on Argos is men- 
tioned again in the context of the appeal of the Greek confederacy 
to Argos in 481 (7.148). In each case, the war is not mentioned for 
its own sake as an important event, nor is its significance for the 
balance of power in the Peloponnese discussed. Rather, Herodotus 
is concerned with the relationship of Cleomenes’ acts of sacrilege 
against the Argives to his gruesome death, as well as the conse- 
quences of Argos’ loss for its role in the Persian Wars. It is appar- 
ent that Herodotus and his sources have remembered and shaped 
the Cleomenes material for its moral implications, while Argos’ dev- 
astating loss is also remembered as a partial explanation for the city’s 


* On the figure of the wise advisor, see Bischoff (1932) and Lattimore (1939). 
For an argument that the Demaratus episode is influenced not simply by Panhellenic 


Greek values but also specifically by Athenian democratic values, see Forsdyke 
(2001). 
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neutrality in the Persian Wars. Modern historians consider Sparta’s 
victory over Argos to be of great importance in its own right. Sparta’s 
victory consolidated her position of dominance in the Peloponnese 
and shows that, despite the claim of some of Herodotus’ sources that 
Cleomenes was ‘not quite right in his head’ (5.42.1), Cleomenes was 
in fact a capable and strong king (Griffiths (1989)). Moreover, despite 
Herodotus’ assertion that Cleomenes ruled for only a short time, his 
own narrative shows that Cleomenes was a driving force in Spartan 
policy from the 520s through the 490s. Herodotus, however, con- 
centrates on the personal fate of Cleomenes, finishing off his ‘biog- 
raphy’ with the discovery of Cleomenes’ bribery of the Delphic oracle, 
Cleomenes’ flight first to Thessaly and then to Arcadia, and finally 
Cleomenes’ recall to Sparta, madness and gruesome death (6.74—5). 
This selection of material must be partly due to the rival traditions 
of royal families, but also to popular and official pols traditions, as 
well as panhellenic traditions. These latter sources are indicated by 
Herodotus himself, as he attributes different explanations of Cleomenes’ 
demise to ‘most Greeks’, ‘the Athenians’, and ‘the Argives’ (6.75). 
Aegina’s medism also provides an opportunity for a further instal- 
ment of the history of the conflict between Athens and Aegina (6.85~93). 
It is likely that these events were remembered in the polis traditions 
of Athens and Aegina partly as the ‘ancient history’ of their ongo- 
ing conflict in the later fifth century. The ultimate significance of these 
events for Herodotus’ narrative, on the other hand, is mentioned in 
a later narrative: hostilities between Athens and Aegina in these years 
led the Athenians, on the advice of Themistocles, to use public funds 
to build a fleet which was ultimately used against Persia (7.144). 
The decision to build a fleet (c. 482) is one of the few details of 
Athenian social and political history that Herodotus provides. Although 
Herodotus does mention the suspicions about the Alcmeonids after 
Marathon (6.121), the internal politics of Athens of the 490s and 
480s do not fit his mandate of recording ‘great deeds’ and explain- 
ing the causes of the war with the Persians. Yet evidence from other 
sources suggests that these years were a particularly tumultuous period 
in the young democracy’s history. From Thucydides’ history we learn 
a few more details about Themistocles’ career and policies, and from 
ostraka we get some names of leading political figures.°’ The Athenaion 


” Thuc. 1.89-93, 134-8. For the ostraka, see Lang (1990) and Brenne (2000) 
and (2001). 
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Politeia’s record of five ostracisms in the 480s (the first time the insti- 
tution was used) and of a reform of the method for selecting archons 
pique historians’ curiosity, yet only confirm how little we know of 
Athens’ domestic history in this period.”® 

Plataean aid to Athens at Marathon provides the occasion for a 
brief account of how Plataea’s alliance with Athens was the result 
of the intervention by the major Greek powers (Sparta, Corinth, and 
Athens) in the Boeotian League c. 519 (6.108). Herodotus does not 
explain the reasons for Cleomenes’ presence in Central Greece at 
this time, although he does give a glimpse of internal tensions within 
the Boeotian League as well as the roles that the major powers 
played in settling disputes between states. It is clear from ‘Thucydides’ 
statement that the destruction of Plataea in 427 by the Spartans 
occurred in the 93rd year of the alliance between Athens and Plataea, 
that this alliance did indeed date back to the incidents that Herodotus 
describes (3.68.5). Finally, the appeal of the Greek confederacy to 
the tyrant Gelon leads to a digression on Sicilian history in these 
years (7.153). Herodotus’ account covers the major incidents lead- 
ing to Gelon’s seizure of power first in Gela and then in Syracuse. 
Gelon’s victory against the Carthaginians at Himera in 480 is also 
mentioned. We may surmise that Herodotus gathered the informa- 
tion for his account of Sicilian affairs from polis traditions of the 
Western Greek poles while he lived in Thurii in Southern Italy. 


Conclusion 


The examination of Herodotus’ treatment of Greek history shows 
how skilfully he collected, compared, and connected the oral tradi- 
tions of families and communities to form a coherent account. 
Moreover, we have seen how the different types of traditions which 
constituted Herodotus’ sources each shaped the past according to 
their specific fifth-century needs. These needs include the legitima- 
tion of contemporary social and political values and the defence of 
past conduct. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, we have seen 


* Ath. Pol. 22. Herodotus does comment (6.109.2) that Callimachus, the pole- 
march at Marathon, had been chosen ‘by the bean’ (i-e., by lot), a statement which 
contradicts the testimony of the At. Pol. and has fuelled discussion of how archon- 
ship functioned in the 490s. 
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how Herodotus himself selects and organizes his material according 
to the aims of his history, his interests, and values. Central to Hero- 
dotus’ aims are the demonstration of the causes of the rise and fall 
of individuals and communities and the use of the past to illustrate, 
the value of political freedom. The contemporary significance of the 
former aim with regard to the Athenian empire and later with regard 
to the Athenian democracy has often been noted.” 

Herodotus’ Histories record fifth-century Greeks’ understanding of 
their past and thus give us access to their ways of seeing the world, 
and not solely to the views of an elite Greek intellectual. While these 
perceptions often do not reveal the past that they purport to recall, 
they do provide a window into the Greeks’ self-understanding which 
is unique among the literature that we possess from this time. 


™ Fornara (197 1a) 37-58 and 75-91; Raaflaub (1987), Stadter (1992) and Moles 
(1996). 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 
THE PERSIAN INVASIONS 


Thomas Harrison 


If we may say of Thucydides that he ‘wrote the Peloponnesian war’ 
(Loraux (1986a)), it is no less true to say of his predecessor that the 
unsuccessful Persian invasions of Greece in the early fifth century 
are his own creation. At the same time, it is clear that the Persian 
Wars are the centrepiece, the culmination of his Histories, as the 
words of his Proem make clear: ‘the great and marvellous deeds, 
both of Greeks and barbarians, and especially through what cause 
they made war with one another’. 

Clearly the ‘great and marvellous deeds’ are made up of much 
that has only the most tenuous link to the build-up to the Persians’ 
expedition to Greece. The unity of any literary work, as Charles 
Fornara has written ((1971a) ch. 1), is relative, and the Histories pre- 
sent themselves, at least initially, as no more than a loosely unified 
structure, one that pushes to the margins of human experience, which 
in its course takes in such wonderful-but-true stories as that of the 
Pedasian priestess who grew a beard whenever trouble brewed (1.175, 
8.104). Nevertheless, one of the most significant advances in schol- 
arship on Herodotus has been to show the subtle ways in which 
Herodotus’ narrative is. structured.' The Persian invasion of Xerxes, 
though it is marked off from the rest of the Histories by the episode 
of the dreams that come to the king and to Artabanus at the begin- 
ning of Book Seven, is at the same time immaculately prepared in 
earlier books. Implicit in Herodotus’ structure is his explanation of 
the war’s causes. 


' See e.g., the introduction of Dewald (1998). 
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THE PERSIAN INVASIONS 553 
The Persian Wars in the Histories 


The beginning and end of Herodotus’ work implicitly place the 
Persian Wars in a series of conflicts between Asia and Europe. The 
story of reciprocal wife-stealing with which Herodotus opens his 
Histories is one which—ingenuously or not--he ascribes to learned 
Persians (1.1-5), These Persians deemed that their enmity with the 
Greeks began with the foolish overreaction of the Greeks to the theft 
of Helen. ‘For the Persians claim Asia and the barbarian peoples 
that inhabit it as their own and consider Europe and the people of 
Greece as distinct’ (1.4.4). This view of the Persian Wars as rooted 
in a cycle of conflicts is confirmed by the end of the Histories.’ The 
Persian claim to all Asia is repeated (9.116.3) in the course of the 
story of the Persian governor Artayctes and his sacrilege against 
the Greek hero Protesilaus (9.116~—20). Through Protesilaus, the first 
Greek to die in the course of the Trojan war, and Xanthippus, the 
father of Pericles, the episode equates the now drastically chastened 
Persian empire both with the Greek campaign to Troy and to the 
Athenian expansionism of the fifth century.’ There are similar over- 
tones to the final chapter of the Histores.* At the critical juncture of 
the Persians’ conquest of the luxurious Medes, Cyrus enjoins the 
Persians that it is better ‘to live in a barren country and rule than 
to live in fertile plains and be the slaves of others’ (9.122). Through 
the chapter’s allusion to an earlier simplicity, and through the iden- 
tity of Cyrus’ interlocutor—Artembares, whose son Cyrus had chas- 
tized as a playground ‘king’ before his innate monarchy had been 
realized (1.114)*-Herodotus appeals back to the outset of the Persian 
empire at the moment of its eclipse by a younger power. Just as 
Sandanis had warned Croesus of the folly of making war on the 
Persians (1.71; cf. 1.126)—-who wore leather trousers, drank water, 
and inhabited a barren country, but would quickly develop a taste for 
finer things—-so Pausanias afier Plataea demonstrated the absurdity 


* See esp. Boedeker (1988), Dewald (1997). For the argument, however, that the 
opening of the Histories implies a firm distinction of myth and history (as espoused 
by e.g. Momigliano (1960) 14-15), see Nickau (1990), Harrison (2000b) 196-207, 
and Ch. 22, pp. 497-9, this volume. 

* See, more generally, Fornara (1971a), Stadter (1992), Moles (1996). 

* See esp. Redfield (1985) 114. 

° For the significance in Greek of Cyrus’ name, see Harrison (2000b) 262. 
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of the Persian desire for Greece by setting Persian and Spartan meals 
alongside one another (9.82). 

Herodotus’ Book One in large part tells the story of Croesus’ 
replacement by Cyrus as the Greeks’ barbarian bogeyman. The 
Lydian king Croesus, ‘the first man we know to have begun unjust 
deeds against the Greeks’, foolishly supposed that he could conquer 
the fledgling empire of Cyrus (1.46.1, 185.1), and so by his defeat 
brought the Persians and the Greeks face to face for the first time. 
Croesus had brought about the first subjugation of Ionia (1.92.1); 
now, through Cyrus, Ionia was enslaved for a second time (1.169.2). 
The rest of Book One sees the completion of the Persians’ conquest 
of Asia. Cyrus, as his mother’s dreams had foreboded, had been des- 
tined to rule all of Asia (1.108; cf. 1.209); through his defeat of 
Astyages, and the finishing touch of his conquest of Assyria (1.177-8.1), 
the dream was fulfilled. The rule of Asia is seen repeatedly as a sin- 
gle, distinct prize.° 

From this point in the Histories, two main movements occur. The 
first is the Persians’ continued expansion beyond their allotted ter- 
ritory. As Xerxes later noted in proposing the expedition against 
Greece, these earlier conquests formed a pattern: 


Men of Persia, I shall not be the first to introduce this custom among 
you, but shall adopt it, having received it from my forefathers. For as 
I learn from older men, we have never remained inactive since we 
wrested the sovereign power from the Medes, and Cyrus overthrew 
Astyages: but the deity leads the way, and to us who follow his guid- 
ance many things result to our advantage. What deeds Cyrus and 
Cambyses and my father Darius have achieved, and what nations they 
have added to our empire, no one need mention to you who know 
them well. (7.80.1; cf Verdin (1982)) 


Xerxes’ secondary audience (of readers) may also appreciate other 
patterns, however. Though other more successful campaigns go rel- 
atively unheralded, Cyrus’ expedition against the Massagetai (an expe- 
dition which ended in his death, 1.201—14), Cambyses’ against the 
Ethiopians (3.25-6), or Darius’ against the Scythians (4.83-144), are 
all expeditions too far, expeditions which exceeded the natural lim- 
its to the Persian empire (Lateiner (1989) ch. 6), and on which the 
question of the Persians’ safe return to their heartland looms large. 


® Cf. 3.88.1, 4.1, 4.4, 7.1.2. 
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The Scythian campaign presents an analogue to the later Persian 
invasion of Greece in a number of other ways:’ the Scythians, for 
example, only unite against the Persian threat when it is proved to 
them that they are all the objects of Darius’ revenge campaign 
(4.118-19). 

The Persians’ gradual expansion provides the narrative hook on 
which Herodotus hangs the descriptions of the customs or nomoi of 
foreign peoples which fill much of the early books of the Histones.* 
His description of the Persians’ own customs follows their arrival as 
the masters of Asia (1.130). The Ionians’ offer of submission to Cyrus 
leads to discussion of the history of the Ionians and Aeolians (1.142-5]). 
The lengthy ‘digression’ on the history and customs of Egypt takes 
its start from the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses (2.1). This pat- 
tern of narrative framing ethnography is most clearly revealed by an 
exception: after his description of the peoples of Libya, Herodotus 
notes that most of these Libyan tribes had paid little attention to 
the king of the Medes (4.197.2). Herodotus also reinforces this impres- 
sion of the Persians’ accumulation of-power by periodic reviews: the 
accession of Cambyses, and his decision to launch a campaign against 
Egypt, are the opportunity for his observation that Cyrus’ son regarded 
the Ionians and Aeolians whom he took on this campaign as ‘hered- 
itary slaves’ (2.1). The succession of Darius leads to a summary of 
all the peoples of the empire and of the tribute that they bring him 
(3.90-7). Like Herodotus’ later reviews of the peoples at Xerxes’ 
command in his expedition against Greece (7.61—99), such techniques 
all add to the impression of the relentless accumulation of power, 
so setting the scene, and piling up the stakes, for the narrative of 
invasion.” 

The other main movement through the early books of the Histories 
is the gradual accumulation of the causes of war.'? At the outset, it 
appears that we are in a world of discrete populations. The Phoenician 
ship that wends its way from the Red Sea through the Mediterranean 
to Argos, where the abduction or elopement of Io triggers a cycle 


? See Hartog (1988) e.g., 51; from a different perspective Fol and Hammond 
(1988) 234. 

* Contrast e.g., Murray’s emphasis, (1988) 261~—3, on two distinct ‘elements’ in 
the Histories: the ‘collection of /ogot’ and the history of events; see also Ch. 14, 
p. 321, this volume. 

® Harrison (2000a) ch. 8, (2000c); see also Ch. 14, pp. 328-361, this volume. 

' Contrast Sealey (1957) 8, positing a break between two chains of grievances. 
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of war between Greeks and barbarians, is represented as being the 
first contact between these peoples (1.1). The possibility of popula- 
tions remaining discrete is maintained in a number of later passages 
of the Histories, Nitocris’ construction of isolationist barriers between 
herself and the ‘great and restless empire of the Medes’ (1.185—6), 
the advice of Bias or of Sandanis to Croesus not to think of attack- 
ing the Greek islands or the Persians (1.27, 71), or the proud mes- 
sage of the king of the Ethiopians to the spies of Cambyses (3.21.2-3): 


The king of the Ethiopians advises the king of the Persians, when the 
Persians can thus easily draw a bow of this size, then to make war 
on the Macrobian Ethiopians with more numerous forces, but until 
that time to let him thank the gods who have not inspired the sons 
of the Ethiopians with a desire to add another land to their own. 


The Ethiopians are clearly unlike the Persians in having no desire 
to rule over others. Such passages seem also, however, to imply the 
futility of any attempt to hold back such expansionist powers. It 
might be better if peoples were able to remain apart in peace, but 
contact is inevitable-——and, just as inevitably, contact leads to war. 

That is also the implicit moral of a growing flood of individual 
contacts between Greeks and Persians, all of which have dispropor- 
tionate consequences. The Persian governor Oroetes’ personal grudge 
against Polycrates brought the Samian tyrant to his death, by har- 
nessing his greed for wealth and luring him with the false promise 
of the means with which to realize his ambitions (3.120~—5). The des- 
peration of Democedes (see Griffiths (1987)), the Greek doctor dis- 
covered amongst the spoils of Oroetes and taken to the Persian court, 
to escape from the gilded cage of Susa and return to his home city 
of Croton leads to his being sent on a fact-finding mission to Greece 
(3.129-38), preparatory to later conquest:'! ‘these were the first 
Persians to come from Asia to Greece’ (3.138.4), Herodotus observes. 
The chance meeting of Darius and the Samian Syloson leads by a 
circuitous route to the destruction of Samos, its being handed over 
to Syloson empty of its inhabitants (3.139—49). Similarly the eager- 
ness for tyranny of the two Paeonians Pigres and Mastyes results 
(through the stunt, staged before Darius, of their hard-working sis- 
ter) in the Paeonians’ forced transportation to Asia (5.12~—14). 


'' A Persian policy according to Martin (1952). 
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Most fateful of all, however, is the appeal to Aristagoras of Miletus 
by a group of Naxian exiles for support in their restoration (5.30—6). 
Aristagoras appeals in turn to his ‘friend’ Artaphernes. By dwelling 
on the wealth of Naxos, and portraying the island as a stepping 
stone to the Cyclades and Euboea, Aristagoras ensures that Artaphernes 
gives his help, but his quarrel with Artaphernes’ appointed general 
Megabates means that the attempt on Naxos fails; this, coupled with 
the costs of the expedition, and a timely message from Histiaeus of 
Miletus—again, like Democedes, motivated by the desire to escape 
from Susa to his home (cf. 5.106-7)--encourage Aristagoras to ini- 
tiate the Ionian revolt against Persia. The revolt is counter-produc- 
tive: Aristagoras’ own city of Miletus is razed to the ground; Ionia, 
Herodotus adds in reference to Book One, is enslaved for the third 
time (6.32)—only to be liberated with their second revolt at the close 
of the Histones, at the time of the battle of Mycale (9.104). 

But the revolt has larger consequences—insofar as it embroils the 
Greeks of the mainland in the struggle with Persian authority. Just 
as he had tempted the Persians -with the image of the wealth of 
Naxos and the Greek islands—and just as Histiaeus persuaded Darius 
to release him with the promise, predictably broken, that he would 
not change his clothes till he had made Sardinia tributary to the 
king (5.106.6, 6.2.1)--so Aristagoras hooks the Athenians with tales 
of the fabulous wealth of the peoples of Asia, and of their weakness 
to resist invasion (5.97; cf. 5.49). The twenty ships lent by the 
Athenians to the revolt were, in Herodotus’ judgment, ‘the begin- 
ning of evils for both Greeks and Barbarians’ (5.97.3)—not neces- 
sarily a comment on the morality or good sense of the Athenians’ 
action but simply an observation of the fateful instant at which the 
fuse for the Persian invasion of the Greek mainland was lit (5.105):'° 


It is said that as soon as he discovered these things, taking no account 
of the Ionians, as he well knew that these would not go unpunished 
in their revolt, he asked: ‘who are these Athenians?’ and being told 
he called for his bow and, placing an arrow on it, he released it up 
into the sky, and as he shot it into the air said: ‘O Zeus, grant me 
my revenge against the Athenians’. And after saying these things he 
instructed one of his servants, whenever dinner was laid before him, 
to say three times: ‘O master, remember the Athenians!’ 


' Harrison (2000b) 242; contrast e.g., Momigliano (1960) 16. 
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Coupled with the encouragement of the Pisistratids and the pretext 
of the Athenians’ refusal of earth and water, his daily reminder even- 
tually provoked Darius to appoint Datis and Artaphernes with orders 
to enslave Athens and bring back those enslaved to Asia (6.94). Their 
subsequent defeat at Marathon made Darius, still incensed over the 
fate of Sardis, even more eager to subdue Greece (7.1.1), a double 
motive then inherited by his son Xerxes (7.80.2-B, 138.1). 
Herodotus’ accumulation of causes might seem at first sight to be 
merely the absence of historical explanation and analysis:'* rather 
than choosing between alternative causes for the wars, he simply 
amasses them in an untidy chain reaction of cause and effect. However, 
the care taken by Herodotus to keep different causes ‘in play’ sug- 
gests that this domino-pattern reflects a more considered view of 
causation, one which he has implemented systematically (contrast 
Momigliano (1960) 15). Herodotus’ emphasis on the role of the indi- 
vidual may reflect a world-view (if not a world) in which the indi- 
vidual was more important (Forrest (1979)). The coming together of 
causes in the case of Aristagoras’ decision to revolt may reflect a 
fatalistic conception of history: coincidences, or patterns of human 
action that seem to leave no choice to the individual, are frequently 
interpreted by Herodotus as evidence of the divine hand in events 
(Harrison (2000b) 234-40). The emphases on the first moment of 
contact between adversaries and on the accumulation of grievances 
are both, moreover, characteristics shared by the work of Herodotus’ 
successor, Thucydides. His account of the Battle of Sybota, for exam- 
ple, highlights in slow-motion detail the instant at which the Athenians 
turn from the defensive to the offensive (Thuc. 1.49). With Thucydides 
even more than with Herodotus, modern critics have mistaken this 
focus on ‘first contact’ for the simplistic desire to allocate blame. If 
that had been either historian’s aim, it is one that they could have 
achieved with much greater ease and clarity: rather, in both cases, 
their purpose is to bring out the full complexity of the war’s causes. 
The seriousness of Herodotus’ strategy in the early books of his 
Histories is emphasized also by the way in which many of the themes 


'’ See e.g., Murray’s characterization of Herodotean causation, (1988) 463-4, as 
‘limited to two main areas, the explanation of events in terms of personalities, and 
belief in the inevitability of the rise and fall of states’; ‘it is hard to find fault’, he 
continues, ‘with [Herodotus’] general view that the only adequate explanation for 
the Persian Wars must be a complete account of relations between the two peo- 
ples since the conquest of the Ionian cities in 545 BC’. Contrast Rood (1998) 213. 
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and techniques of those books recur in the ‘debate’ on the expedi- 
tion at the beginning of Book Seven. Like Aristagoras and Histiaeus 
before him, Mardonius encouraged Xerxes with the promise of the 
fertility of Greece ‘worthy to be possessed by the king of all mor- 
tals’ (7.5.3)—-for Mardonius had an ambition to be the governor of 
Greece (7.6.1). He was supported then by a host of coincidences: 
the invitation of the Thessalian Aleuadae, the pressure of the Peisistratid 
exiles of Athens and, in their entourage, the oracle-monger Onomacritus 
with carefully tailored prophecies from the collection of Musaeus 
(7.6.2). As we have seen, Xerxes is motivated also by the desire to 
maintain the ‘custom’ of continuing expansion established by his pre- 
decessors (7.80.1); he would not be the son of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes (and so on), if he did not exact vengeance on those who 
had torched Sardis (7.11.2). At the same time, Persian expansion is 
hardly morally discriminating. It would be a terrible thing, Mardonius 
professes, if the Sacae and the Indians were subdued when they had 
committed no injustice and the Greeks were not when they had 
(7.9.1). Similarly, though-the pretext of avenging Sardis is feebly 
maintained, Xerxes’ real goal, it is repeatedly emphasized, is much 
greater: no less than to unite Asia and Europe, to create an empire 
‘bordering the aither of Zeus’ (7.8y).'' 

The causes of the expedition’s ruin, however, are visible as soon 
as it is launched. The size and magnificence of the Persian force, 
the confidence of Xerxes in the Persians’ good fortune, and the good 
sense of Artabanus in recognizing the jealousy of the divine all point 
to a reversal. The dreams that come to Xerxes and Artabanus are 
clearly intended to deceive.’ Even if (as in the case of Croesus, |.91) 
we may judge Xerxes somehow as ‘responsible’ for his failure to rec- 
ognize such divine deception, Herodotus’ narrative clearly empha- 
sizes the inevitability of the action (Harrison (2000b) 231): Xerxes’ 
and Artabanus’ maudlin re-examination of their dreams (7.49), 
Herodotus’ reference forward to the fate of Artayctes at the end of 
the Histories (7.33), or any of a series of glaringly misinterpreted 
dreams and omens'*—all these point to a clear conclusion. 


* Cf. 1.209.1, 6.48, 7.19.1, 32, 54.2, 138.1, 8.53.2, 109.3, Aeschylus Persae 189-99. 
' Harrison (2000b) 136-7; contrast West (1987) 264-5. 
Cf 7.19, 372:, 57-58. 1; 
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The onset of Xerxes’ campaign brings with it a new direction and 
force in Herodotus’ narrative. Digressions from the main thread of 
Persian progress~such as the catalogue of the peoples in Xerxes’ 
army, their commanders and armour (7.61—99)-—are generally much 
briefer than in the earlier books. Moreover, the number of cross- 
references introduced by Herodotus--sometimes double cross-refer- 
ences'’—suggest again a considered and successful attempt to marshal 
his material effectively. 

A number of consistent concerns run across Herodotus’ narrative 
of the war. In its criteria of inclusion, however, Herodotus’ ‘account’ 
of the war differs fundamentally from our assumed conception of a 
historical war narrative. The detailed narrative of Xerxes’ itinerary 
through Europe digresses to include not only details of the towns 
and rivers passed by the Persians, but a whole range of curiosities: 
a town named merely ‘Agora’ (7.58.2), how lions devoured the Persian 
supply camels (7.125), the king’s admiration at the Peneius gorge 
(7.128-30). Xerxes’ own interest in what he passes offers the osten- 
sible justification for many of Herodotus’ excursuses: Herodotus’ 
lengthy review of Xerxes’ forces is prompted, for example, by that 
of the king himself; Xerxes’ wonder at the Peneius gorge introduces 
Herodotus’ geological theorizings; the king’s guides similarly told him 
(as Herodotus tells us) of the myth of the punishment of Athamas, 
whose descendants’ house the king then revered (7.197). 

The emphasis in this final example on cults and aetiological myths 
tied to the localities passed by the Persians is also a consistent one, 
and one which may have a broader message: stories such as of how 
Thetis was stolen away at Cape Sepias (told to the Persians by the 
lonians, 7.191), or of Aphetai where Heracles was ‘left behind’ by 
Jason and the Argonauts (7.193), reinforce a sense of the divine pos- 
session of the Greek landscape, of an undercurrent that pulls against 
the Persians in their attempt to appropriate Greece.'’ This sense is 
strengthened yet further on those occasions on which Xerxes and 
the Persians choose to propitiate Greek gods. Propitiation of Athena 


7 7,184.3, 217.2, 8.50.1 (cf. 8.34—-5), 82.2, 85.2. 

"7.58.2, 176.3, 189.3, 192.2, 198.2, 200.2. For the relationship of landscape 
and myth, see Buxton (1994) ch. 6. For the Persians’ attempted appropriation of 
natural phenomena, cf. 1.189, 3.117, 4.91, 7.27.2, 35, with Harrison (2000b) 238-9. 
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Ilias and the heroes of Troy meets apparently with divine displea- 
sure through a panic attack that comes over his men (7.43.2); the 
sacrifices ordered by Xerxes on the (ravaged) Athenian acropolis 
result in the sudden sprouting of the sacred olive tree, a symbol of 
Athenian revival (8.54—-5); Cape Sepias, where the Persians propiti- 
ate Thetis and the Nereids, was perhaps not accidentally the site of 
the subsequent destruction of a large part of the Persian fleet. 

This pattern of divine opposition to the Persians, and divine favour 
towards the Greeks, is another consistent strand of the Persian War 
narrative.'” The storms that level the Greek and Persian fleets in 
advance of Artemisium (8.13; cf. 6.44), the succession of miracles 
that meet the Persians on their approach to Delphi (8.35—9), the 
apparition of the Eleusinian procession, forecasting the Persians’ defeat 
at sea rather than on land (8.65), the sudden floodtide at Potidaea 
which swept away those Persians who had earlier committed sacri- 
lege against Poseidon (8.129), the extraordinary distribution of Persian 
corpses around but not within the sanctuary of Demeter (9.65), or 
the multiple coincidences between the Battles of Plataea and Mycale 
(9.100), all these overlapping signs of divine favour in the war sug- 
gest what Themistocles makes explicit (8.109.3), that it was not the 
Greeks themselves who achieved their eventual victory in the war 
but the ‘gods and heroes, who begrudged any one man to be king 
of both Asia and Europe, a man unholy and impious’. 

This is not to say that Herodotus excludes from his account, or 
that he consequently downplays, the achievements or plans of men. 
As Themistocles also asserts (8.60y), divinity is more likely to pro- 
mote human plans if they are reasonable. Indeed, although Herodotus 
refrains, as we have seen in his account of the causes of the war, 
from any simplistic allocation of responsibility, the recording for pos- 
terity”’ of brave or ignoble deeds is an important priority for him. 
He is concerned always to count the dead in battle, to discover the 
bravest and the most cowardly fighters,?' and to describe their memo- 
rials (7.225~6), to name traitors such as Ephialtes who led the Persians 


oo” 


around the pass at Thermopylae (7.213~14),” or equally to record 


" Contrast c.g., Murray (1988) 261 on the Histories as the ‘first non-religious his- 
torical narrative’; against such formulations, see Harrison (2000b) ch. 1. 

*” Contrast Gould’s emphasis on Herodotus’ ‘debt to the past’ (1989) 119-20. 

21 6.114, 7.223-32, 8.17, 85, 87-8, 93-5, 9.70-5. 

* See also 6.101.2, 9.84, 85.3. Contrast, however, 1.51.4, 4.43 in which Herodotus 
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those who stood out against collaboration: the few brave Greeks, 
Antidorus of Lesbos or Panaetius of Tenos, who deserted from the 
Persian fleet to that of the Greeks (8.11.3, 82.1), or the rare islanders 
who refused Xerxes’ demand for earth and water (8.46.4). 

There is often, of course, a bravado quality to his claims of detailed 
knowledge: though there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
names he does record, could he really (as he claims) have named 
the native guides of Xerxes (7.96.2), all three hundred of the Spartan 
dead of Thermopylae (7.224.1), or more (than the two Samians he 
does mention) of those in the Persian fleet at Salamis who captured 
Greek ships (8.85.2—3)? It is clear also that those classified with such 
seemingly objective clarity as the bravest or most excellent (aristos) 
of the Greeks correspond uncannily with those to whom extraordi- 
nary anecdotes had clung: Dieneces, who left ‘as memorials’ such 
witticisms as the remark that the Persians’ cloud of arrows allowed 
the Greeks to fight in the shade, is cited as the bravest of the Spartans 
at Thermopylae (7.226); Amompharetus, whose actions at Plataea— 
at least, as described by Herodotus—might rather have brought him 
into disfavour, is credited nonetheless as one of the bravest Spartans 
at the battle (9.71.2); Sophanes of Decelea, said to have carried an 
iron anchor into battle (in actual fact an emblem on his shield) which 
he threw down where he stood firm to fight, is recorded as the 
bravest of the Athenians (9.74). Herodotus has apparently assumed 
that the scraps of oral tradition that have come down to him are 
representative of the full texture of a given battle. Of course, it might 
be countered that such tales would naturally adhere to those acknowl- 
edged as the bravest. Amompharetus is mentioned alongside other 
figures who are otherwise unknown—Poseidonius, Philocyon, and 
Callicrates—as well as Aristodemus, eager to make amends for his 
fortuitous survival at Thermopylae (9.71.2-72). As Herodotus’ account 
of their burial testifies, however, what marked this group of ‘unknowns’ 
out was their particular status—either as Spartan ezens or as priests 
(9.85)."7 In the case of Callicrates, moreover, who died after being 


is unwilling to blacken a man’s reputation by naming him; at 3,125.3, his relue- 
tance is to report the unfitting death of Polycrates. 

*S Depending on one’s interpretation of the text and of e.g., the status of Spartan 
priests: for recent discussion, see now Hodkinson (2000) 258, Gilula (2002), Makres 
forthcoming. For a correlation also between Persian commanders and the brave, 


cf. 8.89.1, 9.71.1, 
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struck by an arrow before the battle had even begun, the only action 
that could justify his citation is his remark of regret at not taking 
part in the battle (9.72). His real qualification appears to have been 
his heroic looks:*! as the Greek terms for bravery suggest, the line 
between acknowledged courage and aristocratic reputation was a 
grey one. 

It is not only insofar as he seeks to commemorate the good and 
bad deeds of men that Herodotus relies on such anecdotal tradi- 
tions. The witticisms of the Spartan Dieneces are characteristic of a 
brand of smart repartee that runs through Herodotus’ account of 
the war. “Themistocles’, the Corinthian Adeimantus warns, ‘those 
who in races jump the gun are whipped’; ‘but those who are left 
behind’, Themistocles retorts, ‘win no prizes’ (8.59; cf. 8.61, 125). 
Megacreon of Abdera similarly advised the Abderites, crippled by 
the costs of feeding Xerxes’ forces, to give thanks to the gods that 
Xerxes demanded only one meal a day (7.120). The king’s dinner 
is one of a number of subjects around which oral traditions appear 
to have clustered and which Herodotus then builds into his narra- 
tive (7.27-9, 32, 116, 118.3, 118-20); it seems also to have pro- 
vided food for Greek curiosity even into the fourth century. Other 
such repeated motifs include the enormous fortunes made by non- 
Persians from the scraps of Persian wealth,”” the prominence at court 
of Persian women,” cunning messages such as that by which Demaratus 
warned the Spartans of the impending Persian invasion (7.239),”* or 
the ‘news of Persian successes and victories reaching Susa, or the 
tales of the ragged return of the Persian forces from Europe.”’ 

To note Herodotus’ stress on the anecdotal, however, is not to 
deny that he is equally concerned with ‘nuts-and-bolts’ military details. 
Herodotus provides, for example, sufficiently detailed information on 
the Persians’ engineering projects—in particular on the bridge across 
the Hellespont (7.33-7)—to allow for their modern reconstruction 


For beauty as a heroic characteristic, see Visser (1982) 410, Harrison (2000b) 
139, 162-3, 257. 

*® See Lewis (1987), Briant (1989), (1996) 297~306. 

** 7.190, 4.43.7, 8.8.1, 9.80.3, Plutarch Aristides 5.7-8; cf. Miller (1997) 30-1; cf. 
also the alleged Lydian origins of Alemeonid wealth, 6.125. 

” Harrison (2000a) ch. 3; contrast Sancisi-Weerdenburg (1983), Brosius (1996). 

* Cf. 1,123.4, 5.35.2, 8.128, with S. Lewis (1996) 145-6. 

" Harrison (2000a) ch. 4. We cannot, of course, rule out the possibility of the 
truth of all such ‘roving anecdotes’—the phrase is Hornblower’s (1987) 22-3, used 
of false wealth at 3.123.2, Thuc. 6.46. See e.g., S. Lewis (1996) 189 n. 90. 
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(on paper, at least).*” He also reveals a consistent interest in the num- 
bers of Greek and Persian forces (6.115-17, 7.184-7, 8.1-2.1), tak- 
ing trouble to ensure that his numbers add up, that round numbers 
remain round by the making up of losses (8.13, 62.2—3, 82.2, 9.32.2). 
Such consistency clearly may have been bought at the expense of a 
scrupulous concern with accuracy. Moreover, Herodotus’ concern 
with such details may be dramatic as much as historical: the absurd 
weight of Persian numbers, as the discussions between Xerxes and 
Artabanus (or parallel dialogues in Aeschylus’ Perstans) reveal, play 
an important role in building up the scale of the Persians’ expedi- 
tion and of their impending failure.*! Stories of the huge demand 
placed on cities by the Persian forces, of rivers drunk dry, or the 
king’s observation that Greek grain ships at Abydos were bringing 
him supplies (7.147.2-3),” may suggest an awareness of the need for 
supplies and logistical planning. But it is not a concern that is sus- 
tained or which—-except for the important theme of the rejection of 
the Persians by Greek ‘land and sea’, a corollary to the gods’ oppo- 
sition (Harrison (2000a) ch. 7)—is offered as any form of explana- 
tion for Persian defeat. 

Herodotus’ accounts of battles are necessarily stylized. The line 
between battle narrative and post-mortem is a grey one. Which city 
or people holds which wing (6.111.1, 8.85.1, 9.26-30, 46-7)? Which 
city began the battle (8.84)? Who fought bravely? Did the Corinthians, 
for example, flee from Salamis as the Athenians claimed but they 
denied (8.94, cf. 9.105)? The reason for this focus, of course, is the 
partisan nature of Herodotus’ sources.** Herodotus also ascribes a 
limited range of tactical choices to any commander: the decision to 
fight a battle in a confined space (a ‘tactic’ employed with success 


® See esp. Hammond (1988b) 527-32, Hammond and Roseman (1996). Herodotus’ 
explanation of Xerxes’ motivation for ordering another engineering project, the 
Athos canal—that he wanted to display his power and leave a memorial of him- 
self (7.24)—may also not be far off the mark: cf Kent (1953) DSf. 

“The numbers of troops and ships can be brought to reasonable levels by, e.g., 
estimates of the number of men that a given territory might support, standard sizes 
of Persian navies, and the drastic but perhaps justifiable expedient of removing 
noughts from many of Herodotus’ figures: see e.g., Lazenby (1993) 90-6, Hammond 
(1988b) 532-5, 549, Young (1980). 

*® See Hammond’s comments on 7,121.3; (1988b) 537. Cf 7.112, 158, 187. 

* Cf. Herodotus’ judgement on the impossibility of assessing who fought bravely 
at the Battle of Lade, 6.14.1. See also e.g., de Jong (1999) 262-71, for a detailed 
literary analysis of the battle of Salamis, and Ch. 23, pp. 528-31, this volume. 
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by the Greeks at Artemisium, Thermopylae, and at Salamis, 7.175-7, 
8.16, 600-8) or in a location suitable for cavalry (6.102; cf. 5.63.4). 
‘Though the moving of men along the Greek lines at Plataea (9.46-7) 
or the refusal of Amompharetus to retreat from his forward position 
(9.53) may reflect a degree of planning inaccessible to Herodotus- 
Amompharetus, it has been suggested, was left in advance of the 
line intentionally to cover their tactical retreat’*'—Herodotus main- 
tains that the rearrangements of the battle lines were prompted 
merely by the Spartans’ sense of their own inexperience of the 
Persians, and that Amompharetus was motivated simply by Spartan 
obduracy. Though scraps of more detailed information are preserved 
(Darius’ garrison against the Scythians, for example, 7.59.1), and 
though there is evidence of relative tactical expertise (in references 
to the inability of Megarians to cope with cavalry, 9.21, or the 
Athenians’ superior knowledge of siege warfare, 9.70.2), the extent 
to which Herodotus’ account may provide the basis for modern ration- 
alizations is often questionable. 

When we move on to inquire into the causes of the Persians’ 
defeat, strictly military explanations are again few and far between. 
The Persians, we are told, died in such numbers at Salamis because 
of their being unable to swim (8.89). A small rash of such minimalist 
explanations appear in the much more complex narrative of the bat- 
tle of Plataea: the Persians’ forces were insufficiently well armoured 
(9.63.2); when the elite Persians fled, the rest of the Persian line dis- 
integrated (9.68). In general, however, if we were to judge the impor- 
tance of any explanation by the space given to it in the pages of 
the Histories, it would be hard to avoid another conclusion: that the 
Greeks’ victory was the result simply of their superiority over their 
enemies (whether that superiority be the result of nature or nur- 
ture).”” That, at least, is the implicit moral of a series of dialogues 
between Persians and Greeks: the lecture on freedom given by the 
Spartan heralds to the Persian Hydarnes (7.133-6),” the report that 
the Greeks were competing in games at Olympia—leading the Persian 
Tritantaechmes to observe that they were fighting against men who 


** Lazenby (1993) 239-40; Barron, (1988) 607, suggests an Athenian source. 

” See the comparison of Herodotus and Hippocrates of Jouanna (1981). 

“The encounter with Xerxes has a sting in its tail, 7.136: the king delivers a 
lecture on the ‘universal customs of men’ contravened by the Spartans in killing a 
herald. 
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competed for virtue rather than wealth (8.26)—or Demaratus’ homily 
on Greek poverty and virtue and the constraining influence of nomos 
(7.101—4). These dialogues stress repeatedly the link between the 
Greeks’ freedom and their military valour. Xerxes, for example, is 
unable to comprehend the composed fashion in which the Spartans 
at Thermopylae prepared for their own death (7.209.1); only in the 
light of the battle is he able to acknowledge that he has at his com- 
mand ‘many people but few men’ (7.210.2; cf. 8.88.3). 

In many ways, however, this stark contrast is subverted. The 
Persian fleet at Salamis fights much more courageously than at 
Artemisium for fear of the king (sitting on high recording their actions, 
8.86). The Persians at Plataea fought no less bravely than the Greeks, 
but they were let down by their lack of skill and discipline and by 
their armour (9.62.3). There are frequent glimpses also of a strong 
ethos of loyalty among the king’s lieutenants—and of a tradition of 
the king’s reward for such loyalty’’—and of a heroic ideal of excel- 
lence among the Persians: Xerxes, Herodotus notes surprisingly, was 
deserving of his rule over so many men because of his beauty and 
height (7.187.2).% 

The Greeks, on the other hand, were not uniformly united by 
high ideals. The Phocians, Herodotus observes, only fought for the 
Greeks because of their hostility to the Thessalians (8.30); if the 
Thessalians had not medized, he speculates, the Phocians would 
themselves have done so. The certainty and Panhellenic zeal with 
which the Athenians dismiss all thought of an alliance with the 
Persians (8.143-4) is immediately undermined by Herodotus’ account 
of the Athenians’ actions. The impression of the Athenians’ visceral 
opposition to the idea of an alliance is reinforced by the story of 
the spontaneous stoning of Lycidas and his family for the suggestion 
that the Persian offer should be put to the people (9.5), yet it is only 
by using the threat of such an alliance that the Athenians succeed 
in galvanizing the Spartans into action (9.6-9). Herodotus shows 
some puzzlement at the contradictory nature of his material (9.8.2): 
why were the Spartans so nonchalant now when they had earlier 
shown such anxiety at the prospect of an Athenian alliance with 
Persia? Perhaps, now that the Isthmus wall was more advanced, they 


? 3.160, 4.143, 6.30, 7.8.6, 27-9, 38-9, 106-7, 117 with Harrison (2000b) ch. 8. 
% 1.139, 4.91.2, 7.187.2, 9.25.1, 96.2 with Briant (1996) 237-9. 
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did not consider the threat so great? At any rate, it was only by 
virtue of a stiff reminder of the joint power of Athens and Persia 
and of the inadequacy of the Isthmus wall from the Tegean Chileos 
(9.9) that the Athenians avoided making their threat a reality. 

Already in the warm afterglow of victory at Plataea, moreover, 
the seeds of the Greeks’ own excesses are evident. Even in the midst 
of Herodotus’ catalogue of the brave, there are a number of pass- 
ing references to later Greek deaths at each other’s hands (9.73.3, 
75, 76; Fornara (1981)). Though Pausanias refrains from stooping to 
the Persian level by mutilating the corpse of Mardonius (9.78), the 
recommendation that he should do so, from the prominent Aeginetan 
Lampon, is significant. Pausanias’ chivalrous treatment of a Coan 
lady prisoner (9.76), or his ostentatiously Spartan taste in food (9.82), 
hint at his later degeneration into tyrannical excess: his adoption of 
Persian dress and a ‘Persian table’ (Thuc. 1.130.1; Fornara (197 la) 
62 ff.). Similarly the barbaric punishment of Artayctes meted out by 
the Athenian Xanthippus at the end of the Histories points forward 
to the excesses of the Athenian imperialism of his son, Pericles.” 

Moreover, though the Greeks engineer a seemingly resolute unity 
in the face of battle (8.86), this unity is, in the broader canvas of 
the war and the Histories, at best tenuous. The theme of the tension 
between the two leading cities of Greece, Athens and Sparta, is one 
that runs throughout the Histones. It is reflected, for example, in the 
very organization of the work, with the early histories of Athens and 
Sparta introduced in pairs (through the device of the search for 
alliances of first Croesus and then Aristagoras, 1.56-68, 5.38.2-97). 
War exposes this tension. As Miltiades observes before Marathon, 
the battle against the Persians is also a battle for Greece: if Athens 
wins through, she will become the first of the cities of Greece (6.109.3). 
The battle of Mycale sees Athenians and Spartans actually scram- 
bling to gain the greatest share of the credit for the liberation of 
Ionia (9.102.2). 

The differences of interest between the Greek states are also, of 
course, reflected in the proposed strategies for repelling the Persians. 
The Spartans and Peloponnesians had no desire to fight for the 
Greeks who lived north of the Isthmus (8.49, 70.2, 74). Just as 
Themistocles devised a cunning ploy whereby to break off the Greeks 


® See above, nn. 2-3. 
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of Asia Minor from the Persian fleet (or to undermine Xerxes’ 
confidence in his Greek troops, 8.19, 22), he also ensured that the 
Greek alliance held together by threatening the allies that the Athenians 
would desert to found a colony at Siris in Italy (8.62.2), a threat 
that is said to have been vital in persuading the allies to stay put 
at Salamis (8.63). When Peloponnesian discontent broke out into the 
open (8.74), Themistocles resorted to still more devious means, send- 
ing Sicinnus to the Persian camp to report that the Greeks were at 
loggerheads, with many inclining to the King, and that they were 
planning to break out in flight from Salamis (8.75.2-3). While mis- 
representing the real cause of division, Themistocles uses the Greeks’ 
disunity to impose his own view upon them. ‘The fleeting unity of 
Salamis is in some senses then actually the product of the Greeks’ 
political disunity. 

When this sequence of events is put together with Herodotus’ 
‘unpopular verdict’ of the pivotal contribution of the Athenians to 
Greek victory~—his forecast that the Spartans would have been 
betrayed by their allies, and either died noble deaths or come to 
some settlement with the Persians (7.139.3-4)—it is clear that he 
attaches an enormous weight to the acts of trickery by which 
Themistocles engineered battle at Salamis, and to his advice to build 
a fleet from the windfall at Laurion (7.144). Nonetheless, Greek vic- 
tory is not solely due to the Athenians. The Persians consistently fail 
to take advantage of Greek disunity, or to drive wedges in the Greek 
camp. Demaratus’ advice to occupy Cythera and so to provoke a 
civil war in the Peloponnese in order to isolate the Spartans (7.235) 
is rejected by the king in favour of Achaemenes’ to keep the Persian 
forces together (7.236-7)."" Artemisia similarly recommends that any 
battle at Salamis should be avoided (8.68): instead the fleet should 
proceed in parallel with the army to the Peloponnese, with the result 
that the king’s enemies would scatter; the Peloponnesians, she adds 
(echoing Herodotus’ consistent report of Peloponnesian misgivings, 
8.49, 70.2, 74), would have no stomach to fight on behalf of Athens. 


" Tt is possible that it is through this advice that Demaratus’ carlicr response to 


Leutychidas (that his taunt would be the ‘beginning either of great evil or great 
good fortune for the Lacedaemonians’, 6.67.3) is fulfilled. If his advice had been 
taken, it would have been a great misfortune for the Spartans. Demaratus’ other 
potentially significant intervention was his role in the succession of Xerxes (7.2~3), 
but Herodotus ascribes the main role there to the king’s mother, Atossa (7.3.4). 
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Even after Salamis, Herodotus presents the Persians with one last 
chance to break up their enemies: the Thebans offer Mardonius a 
strategy whereby they might ‘subdue the whole of Greece without 
a fight’ (9.2): 


‘While the Greeks continue to be firmly of one mind... it would be 
difficult for all mankind to overcome them, But if you do what we 
advise’, they continued, ‘you will without difficulty frustrate their plans: 
send money to the most powerful men in the citics, and by sending 
it you will divide Greece into factions; then, with the support of those 
in your faction, you will easily subdue those who are not of your mind.’ 


Whereas Themistocles, however, uses fair means and foul to attain 
his ends—taking money from the Euboeans, and passing a part of 
it on to Eurybiades to encourage him not to retreat to the Isthmus 
(8.4-5)—Mardonius refrains from bribery, overcome by the desire 
to sack Athens for a second time and to report the news to his king 
(9.3.1). 

In all these instances, the consequences of the rejected strategies 
would have been exactly those postulated by Herodotus as the result 
if the Athenians had not stood firm at Salamis (7.139.3-4). The only 
occasion on which the Persians do intervene to take advantage of 
Greek disunity, however, is at Salamis. ‘This persistent stress on the 
potential for the Persians to take advantage of Greek divisions is per- 
haps the key interpretative theme of the Persian War narrative. The 
Persians’ repeated failure to grasp their opportunities itself demands 
explanation, however. 

Essentially the Persians are trapped within their national stereo- 
type.'' A corollary of the Persians’ time-hallowed monarchy (3.82.5) 
is an almost complete lack of effective counsel. So, for example, 
Xerxes summons his elders at the beginning of Book Seven ‘so as 
to learn their opinions and inform them all of his wishes’ or (in his 
own words) ‘so that I may not seem to follow my own counsel’ (7.8, 
7.86.2); the king is furious at the opposition of Artabanus (7.10—11)." 
Artemisia’s frank advice after Salamis—that Xerxes should leave the 
conduct of the campaign to Mardonius—is accepted for the reason 


‘' For Herodotus’ assumption of consistent national characteristics, revealed e.g., 
at 7.238, see Harrison (2000b) 237-8, 240-1. 

' Contrast Xerxes’ pacific response to Artemisia, 8.69. Other examples of the 
failure of consultation: 7.101-4, 209, 234-7, 8.67-9. See further Harrison (2000a) 
ch. 8. 
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that it coincides with the king’s preference (8.103). As a consequence 
of this ‘democratic deficit’, there are simply no brakes on continued 
Persian expansion. Despite their delight and relief at the momentary 
cancellation of the expedition (7.13.3), Xerxes was surrounded by 
those who encouraged him, telling him what he wanted to hear 
(7.13.2, 160.1). After the defeat at Salamis, Mardonius committed 
himself to the command of the campaign for fear that he would 
otherwise be held responsible for defeat (8.99100); at the same time 
he tried to shift the blame for defeat onto the Phoenicians and other 
non-Persian forces. His desire to sack Athens for a second time, and 
to send the report of this achievement to Xerxes in Sardis, destroys 
any chance, however slight, of his forging an alliance with the 
Athenians, and so of victory (9.3). When frank counsel is available, 
moreover, the advice is predictably ignored (e.g., 8.68; cf. 8.102.3). 

Two other Persian characteristics compound their defeat. ‘Their 
reliance on numbers~—a nomos of the Persians, according to Herodotus 
(1.136.1), but also apparently a pathological obsession of Xerxes 
is repeatedly and devastatingly counter-productive (Harrison (2000a) 
ch. 7). The land and the sea, as Artabanus warns Xerxes, will be 
all the more hostile for the number of his ships (7.49.1)--a prophecy 
duly fulfilled by the series of storms that batter the Persian fleet. At 
Thermopylae, Artemisium and at Salamis, the number of Persian 
men simply enhances the advantage to the Greeks of fighting in a 
confined space and contributes to the number of Persian casualties 
(7.177, 211.3, 8.16, 600-8). 

The second Persian characteristic to contribute to their defeat is 
their failure to heed the lessons derived from the gods. It was, 
Herodotus tells us, in accordance with a Persian nomos that Mardonius 
chose to initiate the battle of Plataea in contradiction of the omens 
that he had received (9.41.4). This can be contrasted with the proper 
(and apparently well-received) ritual observations of the Greeks. The 
Greeks’ progress towards Plataea, by contrast to the Persians’ ear- 
lier arrival, seems at times like a procession from shrine to shrine 
(9.19). In the battle itself, the Greeks’ obedience to the omens- 
favourable for defence, but unfavourable for attack-—eventually saw 
them rewarded (9.61.3-62.1): 


The Spartans being hard-pressed and the victims being unfavourable, 
Pausanias, looking towards the Heraion of the Plataeans, called upon 
the goddess, requesting that they might not be disappointed of their 
hopes. While he was calling upon her, the Tegeans, starting forward, 
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attacked the barbarians, and immediately after the prayer of Pausanias 
the victims became favourable to the Lacedaemonians as they sacrificed. 


This episode forms part of a larger contrast." Whereas the Greeks 
make a priority of consulting the oracle at Delphi," Xerxes sees 
Delphi only as a source of plunder (8.35-9). It is only Mardonius 
who gives any place to oracles in his planning by sending Mys of 
Europus on a tour of oracular shrines (8.133-5). It is on the basis 
of the oracles obtained by Mys that Mardonius attempts to forge an 
alliance with the Athenians (8.136, 140-4). The advice of the ora- 
cles tallies closely with Herodotus’ persistent stress on the Persian 
need to drive a wedge in the Greek alliance. Yet again Greek divi- 
sion and defeat were averted by a whisker. 


Veracity and bias 


We turn finally to issues of veracity. The first difficulty that we must 
admit is the lack of any other sustained accounts by which to assess 
Herodotus’ account of the war. The epitomized narrative of the 
fourth-century Ctesias, though it may contain echoes of later Persian 
elaborations on the Persian Wars,"’ is notorious for its failings, most 
dramatically for its reversal of Salamis and Plataea. Plutarch may 
give plausible supplementary details—his reference to Themistocles’ 
involvement in the quarrel of Corcyra with Corinth, for example 
(Themistocles 24; cf. 32), may offer a context for the Corcyraeans’ 
offer of ships to the Greek fleet (7.168.3)—but his work is also replete 
with second-generation (or still later) embellishment: it is at the very 
least open to question, for instance, whether we may give credence 
to the sophisticated strategy ascribed to ‘Themistocles at Salamis, his 
learning the lesson of Artemisium and taking advantage of a dawn 
swell to disrupt the Persian line (Themistocles 14.2)."° 

Aeschylus’ Persae has often been discussed on the assumption that 
the playwright, writing only seven years after the events at Salamis, 
felt honour-bound to provide an accurate historical record; alterna- 
tively, historians have fallen back on the argument that Aeschylus 


“ For a similar contrast in Aeschylus’ Persae, see Harrison (2000a) ch. 9. 

“ Contrast, however, the Eubocans’ failure to heed the prophecy of Bacis, 8.20. 
© See Lenfant (1996); cf Bigwood (1978). 

" As Hammond (1988b) 575-6, 578; cf. Lazenby (1993) 186. 
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could not have diverged from the true course of events without pro- 
voking the outrage of his audience of fellow-veterans. The first of 
these lines is unfounded, however, and the second—that of the his- 
torical constraint represented by his audience——arguably offers little 
comfort.’ Aeschylus ‘account’ of Salamis is short on detailed infor- 
mation-~the tendentious detail that the Athenian ships were the first 
to break into Persian view is a rare exception (399-401). As a result 
of this, Aeschylus can offer little historical control: the suggestion, 
for example, that the Herodotean version of a hoplite skirmish on 
the island of Psyttaleia is the fabrication of an anti-Themistoclean 
tradition (see e.g., Fornara (1966)) is not one which Aeschylus can 
help us to quash. Other constraints, moreover—the need to gener- 
ate a recognizably stereotyped representation of the Persians, or to 
develop the play’s political and ideological arguments—would surely 
have outweighed any, even residual, historical duty. ‘The emphasis, 
for example, laid by Aeschylus (and Herodotus) on the orderliness 
of the Greek fleet, by contrast to the chaotic jumble of the Persian 
navy (Persae 399-400; cf. 8.86), can be explained simply in terms of 
the play’s theme of individual Greek submission to the collective;" 
to take such a detail at face value may be to be deceived by the 
Athenians’ own recreation of their past (contrast Lazenby (1993) 
190-1). 

Where the Persae is arguably most useful is in its ideology rather 
than its narrative of events. By providing close parallels to the ide- 
ology implicit in Herodotus’ narrative——in its representation of the 
prominence of Persian women, for example, or of the Greeks as 
plucky underdogs—the play helps us to reconstruct the impetus that 
lay behind the distortion of the history of events (Harrison (2000a) 
ch. 3). Persian expressions of interest in things Greek--seen, for 
example, in the questions ‘who are the Athenians?’ or ‘who are the 
Spartans?’ (5.105, 1.153; ef Aesch. Persae 230-45), or in more extended 
fashion in the interviews of Xerxes and Demaratus~—are revealed to 
be a regular motif of Greek traditions on Persia and a convenient 
vehicle for highlighting, through ‘a kind of “oratio obliqua”’," Greek 
virtues rather than knowledge of the Persian court. 


" See further Harrison (2000a) ch. 1; Pelling (1997a); and Ch. 6, pp. 137-45, 
this volume. 

" See esp. Goldhill (1988), Harrison (2000a) chs. 8-9. 

“ Craig (1924) 99; sec further Harrison (2000a) chs. 3-4. 
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Other pieces of evidence come with their own difficulties. The 
controversial “hemistocles decree’ may shed important light on the 
Athenian evacuation, suggesting a more planned withdrawal—if it 
indeed derives from an authentic decree.” The near-contemporary 
mural of the Stoa Poikile might have provided an alternative impres- 
sion of Marathon, if it had survived through more than ancient tes- 
timonies.*' The Greek landscape has been the subject of continuing 
battles on the topography of each of the battles of the war: the effort 
to decide, for example, whether ancient Psyttaleia was modern Ayios 
Yeoryios or Lipsokoutali (a question with huge implications for the 
shape of the Battle of Salamis) is one made more difficult both by 
the disappearance of ancient place names, and by changes in the 
landscape itself.” 

On this and other questions then we can expect no _historio- 
graphical shortcuts on the basis of other sources of evidence. In 
attempting to interpret Herodotus’ account, moreover, we must nego- 
tiate not only suspicions of a cynical bias—allegations, for example, 
that Herodotus wrote his work as a paean of praise to Athens or as 
an apology for Delphi-—but also a whole range of more subtle forms 
of ‘deformation’ (Murray (1987) 102). 

Accusations of a cynical bias—from antiquity to the present day” 
have invariably been exaggerated. The imperative of presenting the 
war as a struggle between free men and slaves may lead Herodotus, 
for example, to downplay the presence of slaves in the Greek forces, 
but he also provides much of the evidence to counter this rewriting 
of history.’ The common view of a Herodotean bias in favour of 
the Athenian Alemeonid clan is also unfounded.” The loyal family 
retainer might dismiss what he considers a libel against his patrons— 
as Herodotus dismisses the story of Alemeonid treachery at Marathon 
(6.115, 121-31)-—but he would not be thanked for repeating at length 
the substance of that libel.” The compliment paid by Herodotus to 


” See Hammond (1988b) 558-63; cf. Lazenby (1993) 102-4. 

" See e.g., Hammond (1968) 26-31, Harrison (1972), Francis and Vickers (1985), 

© See esp. Hammond, Pritchett, and Burn as cited by Hammond (1988b), Lazenby 
(1993). 

* See esp. Plutarch, de malignitate Herodoti, Moralia 854-74. 

*' Hammond (1988b) 549, 563 n. 79, Hunt (1998) chs, 2-3. 

» For Alcmeonid traditions, see esp. Thomas (1989) ch. 5: also Chs. 2, pp. 37-42, 
and 22, p. 504, this volume. 

* See n. 22 above for Herodotus’ unwillingness to blacken reputations. 
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Aristides, ‘the most excellent and just of the Athenians’ (8.79.1), is 
never paralleled by any tribute to an Alemeonid. The fact that 
Aristides’ reputation for justice was proverbial, moreover, may sug- 
gest that Herodotus had no privileged access to Athenian family tra- 
dition (Fehling (1989) 243-5). The charge that his account of the 
war covers over the medism of the Delphic oracle is one which fails 
completely to consider the mechanisms by which belief in oracles 
was maintained. Herodotus can hardly have been alone in high- 
lighting the ‘eternal gratitude’ (7.178) earned by the god rather than 
his judicious caution.’ Herodotus’ statement of the pivotal role of 
Athens is accompanied by an acknowledgment of the unpopularity 
of such a verdict (7.139.1): this is not the manner of an unthinking 
apologist; indeed Herodotus seems implicitly to accept the validity 
of others’ resentment of Athens. Herodotus may give space to the 
Athenians’ stirring rejection of an alliance with the Mede (7.144), 
but he then, as we have seen, suggests that this situation would have 
become inevitable—had the Athenians not succeeded in stiffening 
Spartan resolve by indicating that such an alliance was a possibility 
(cf. Barron (1988) 596). 

If Herodotus is guilty of an Athenian bias, it is in his acceptance 
of Athenian claims at face value: in his report, for example, of the 
Athenians’ noble suppression of their desire for a share in the com- 
mand (8.3). The material from which Herodotus drew is frequently, 
as we have seen, anecdotal and partisan. He is often, of course, 
capable of rejecting material on precisely these grounds: the story 
that the Corinthians fled from Salamis he dismisses as an Athenian 
slander (8.94). On other occasions, however, partisanship slips through 
the net. Many of the traditions surrounding Themistocles, most 
notably his alleged medism, may be the products of his later his- 
tory: his expulsion from Athens and eventual flight to Persia. At the 
same time, however, the tradition that his political enemy Aristides 
appealed to him before Salamis to compete for the good of the city 
(8.79.2—3) originates in a patriotic, democratic tradition that predates 
his retrospective demonization: Aeschylus’ Persae significantly portrays 
their achievements at Salamis as balancing one another.” 

Herodotus’ claim that Athens’ contribution to the war was cru- 
cial is clearly a considered judgment (7.139); the same conclusion, 


% See esp. Parker (1985), Elayi (1978), (1979), Harrison (2000b) ch. 5. 
* See further Harrison (2000a) chs. 2, 9. 
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however, is implicit in a number of other episodes: in Themistocles’ 
insistence that the freedom of Greece depends upon the decision to 
remain at Salamis (8.62.1), or Mardonius’ realization of the need to 
come to terms with the Athenians (8.136.2—3). Clearly it is possible 
that Herodotus, in Thucydidean fashion,” has knowingly planted this 
implication in confirmation of his earlier judgment; but it is also pos- 
sible that such an implication was, in part at least, embedded in 
such /ogoi as they came to him, and that Herodotus’ verdict at 7.139 
derived in part from such stories. This phenomenon of embedded 
bias can be more clearly shown by an example that contradicts his 
judgment of Athens’ role, when Demaratus makes a similar claim 
on behalf of the Spartans (7.209.4): ‘Understand this. If you con- 
quer these men and those that wait in Sparta, no other people of 
men remain, king, who will raise their hands to you.’ The battle 
over whose contribution to the war was most vital—one which orig- 
inated immediately in the aftermath of the war—has spilled over, it 
seems, onto the pages of the Histories.” We can well understand, 
against this backdrop, why Herodotus showed some anxiety in deliv- 
ering his verdict. 

The deformation of Herodotus’ sources need not, however, in all 
cases be motivated by partisanship. It is dictated also by a desire for 
order: the desire that creates semi-mythical analogues for Xerxes’ 
invasion of Greece in earlier Persian expeditions, which sees national 
character or nomoi rigidly repeated, or the fatalism which looks for 
the signs of the end of the expedition at its outset. It is perhaps the 
same drive for order which motivates Herodotus to ensure that num- 
bers remain round, or which (on the part of his sources) has spir- 
ited the precise synchronisms of Artemisium and Thermopylae (8.15), 
Plataea and Mycale (9.100.2), or Himera with Salamis or Thermopylae 
(7.166, Diod. Sic. 11.24.1)."! 


* E.g., Thucydides’ emphasis on the growth of Athenian power and Spartan fear 
in the course of his narrative of the Pentakontaetia. For a defence of the Pentakontaetia, 
see Rood (1998) ch. 10. 

" See further West (1970), Harrison (2000a) ch. 6; contrast Murray (1988) 471-2, 
emphasizing the coalescence of different versions of the co-operative Persian wars 
by comparison with the Ionian Revolt; for the Panhellenic tone of Simonides’ Plataea 
elegy, and for its relationship with the Histories, see e.g., Boedeker (1995), (1996), 
Rutherford (1996) 175 (though contrast Aloni (1994)). For further discussion of 
Herodotus’ attitude towards Athens, sce Ch. 2, this volume. 

"' See further Gauthier (1966), Rood (1999), Harrison (2000c). 
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We must also contend with the falling away of many of the details 
that we would consider most valuable. The mystery of the non- 
appearance of the Persian cavalry at Marathon can only be answered 
by guess-work (e.g., Lazenby (1993) 59-61). In other cases, Herodotus’ 
account may disguise more prosaic alternatives. Xerxes’ construc- 
tion of a mole at Salamis is seen by Herodotus only as a bluff to 
conceal his planned retreat: modern historians suggest plausibly 
that the mole may have been designed for a more positive role, that 
its construction may in part have predated Salamis, and that the 
King’s decision to retreat was made in a more reasoned and calm 
fashion.” Similarly various attempts have been made to find a sober, 
strategic reason for Leonidas’ self-sacrifice at Thermopylae.’ Recon- 
struction, however, can quickly become fanciful. In a useful recent 
corrective, it has been suggested that the absence of detailed strate- 
gic considerations in Herodotus’ narrative may only reflect the lack 
of detailed strategy on the part of the war’s commanders (Lazenby 
(1993) e.g., 14, 38-9, 79). 

The reconstruction of Persian history presents especial difficulties. 
Though Demaratus’ interviews with Xerxes on the virtues of the 
Spartans may simply be the product of Greek imagination, and 
though what may have been no more than a ‘modest superiority’ 
in Persian numbers has been monstrously inflated (Young (1980) 
237), there is clearly plenty of material in the Histories that origi- 
nates in near-eastern tradition. The stories of Xerxes’ army march- 
ing through the dissected corpse of the son of Pythius (7.39.3) or of 
the punishment of the Hellespont (7.35) both represent in distorted 
fashion near-eastern rituals."’ Many of the names of individual com- 
manders find corroboration in the clay tablets of Persepolis (Lewis 
(1985)); Herodotus’ catalogue of the many different contingents in 
the Persian army is also likely to originate in Persian material (Armayor 
(1978a)). 

The constraints on the elaboration of such material clearly are 
less than in the case of Herodotus’ Greek sources. In some instances, 


© Hammond (1988b), Lazenby (1993) 163-5, 198. 

" Grant (1961), Lazenby (1993) 144-7. Similarly, Eurybiades’ failure to remove 
to the Isthmus at 8.4 is ascribed to Themistocles’ bribery, when simple strategic 
considerations—the desire not to leave Leonidas at Thermopylae stranded—-may 
have explained it more adequately: Hammond (1988b) 552. 

" Masson (1950), West (1987) 265-6, Perdrizet (1912); cf. Keaveney (1996). 
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a kernel of fact appears to have been wilfully misunderstood. The 
Persian custom of offering proskynesis to their king is falsely repre- 
sented as constituting a form of worship (e.g., 7.136.1)—this despite 
Herodotus’ report that the Persians offered proskynesis also to men of 
higher status whom they met on the streets (1.134.1).° Similarly, the 
history of Persian respect for the gods of foreign peoples is either 
erased (see e.g., Kuhrt and Sherwin-White (1987)) or, as in the case 
of the Persian invasion of Greece, presented in such a fashion that 
rare instances of piety seem inexplicable (Harrison (2000b) 218). The 
story, at the end of Book Nine, of the descent of the Persian court 
into lust and degeneracy (9.108-114)—though it reveals some traces 
of near-eastern folktale motifs, and of Persian administrative prac- 
tice (Sancisi-Weerdenburg (1988))—by virtue of its position in the 
Histories has been taken to imply that the defeat in Greece marked 
the beginning of the end of the Persian empire."” Moreover, beyond 
the image of the king’s lust for revenge and world dominion——both 
actual features of Persian court ideology’’--Herodotus can provide 
us with little idea of the Persians’ strategic aims: he gives little sense, 
for example, of military activity in the east of the empire.” 

However, any attempt to reconstruct such a long-term strategy 
seems inevitably to fall back on the material he provides. A recent 
‘reassessment’ of the history of the Persian Wars by a historian of 
Persia, for example, seeks to replace the ‘Herodotean’ model—whereby 
Persian /ybris and despotism are defeated by Greek (or Athenian) 
democracy—by an interpretation which emphasizes how (in Thucy- 
dides’ verdict, 1.69.5) the Persians were defeated by their own errors: 
if the Persians had been able to avoid battle at Salamis, the Greek 
alliance would have fractured (Balcer (1989)). The ‘Herodotean’ ver- 
sion of the war here is no more than a caricature, however; ‘Thucydides’ 
judgment indeed might justifiably be described as an accurate para- 
phrase of Herodotus’ account of the war. 

This failed reassessment might be taken, finally, as a parable of 
our dependence on Herodotus, and of the consistent underestimation 
of his account by modern readers. It would be wrong, however, to 


® See Bickermann (1963), Harrison (2000a) ch. 8. 

®* Sancisi-Weerdenburg (1989) reprinted as Ch. 25 in this volume, Briant (1989); 
contrast Young (1988) 71, 77-8. 

" Young (1988) 69; cf. Kent (1953) DB. 

"Though contrast 1.153.3, 
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conclude even on this note of qualified approval—to applaud the 
complexity of Herodotus’ presentation of causation, or his relative 
lack of partisanship. For, ultimately, this would be to judge Herodotus 
by too mean a measure. His purpose is greater: the celebration of 
human achievement and diversity——of the ‘great and marvellous deeds 
of Greeks and barbarians--and of the reversals in human fortune 
that reveal the influence of the divine in history.” The greatest of 
these reversals was the Persian expedition to Greece. 


™ See Harrison (2000b) ch, 2, esp. 62-3. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 
THE PERSONALITY OF XERXES, KING OF KINGS* 


Heleen Sancisi-Weerdenburg 


To Louis Vanden Berghe, with warm gratilude 


A first glance at the current manuals on Persian history would sug- 
gest that we are well acquainted with the personality of Xerxes, king 
of the Achaemenid empire from his accession in 486 till his mur- 
der in 465. Born the son of Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus the Great, 
during the kingship of his father Darius he was raised mostly in the 
harem (Plato Leges 694D). His father nominated him as his succes- 
sor (XPf 30-32, Hdt. 7.1-2) either for dynastic reasons or because 
of the influence of his mother at court. Soon after his accession to 
the throne he had to cope with rebellions in Egypt and Babylonia. 
The Babylonian revolt in particular was the prelude to a new pol- 
icy towards subject populations: Xerxes did not attempt to continue 
the well-known Achaemenid policy of respecting national and reli- 
gious feelings reflected in titles such as ‘king of Babylon, king of 
lands’, but henceforth called himself merely ‘king of lands’, thus 
showing overt disregard for Babylonian national pride most clearly 
demonstrated by the removal of the cult-statue of Marduk from its 
sanctuary (Hdt. 1.183). A few years later he ventured on an expe- 
dition against Greece at the head of an enormous army that was 
brought together afier three years of preparations. 

Notwithstanding the huge expedition-force and a few initial suc- 
cesses, Xerxes’ fleet was defeated at Salamis and the king departed 
hastily from Greek soil, leaving behind his general Mardonius and 
a number of picked troops. Mardonius did not fare better than his 
master and in 479 the remainder of the Persian army was destroyed 
at Plataea. Back in his own territory Xerxes apparently gave up 


* This chapter was originally published in L. de Meyer and E. Haerinck (eds.) 
Archaeologia Tranica et Orientalis Miscellanea in Honorem Louis Vanden Berghe Peeters, Gent, 
1989, 549-560. 
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plans for a conquest of Greece and devoted his time to two mat- 
ters: building and women. On this second matter, we are apparently 
‘well-informed’: apart from Herodotus’ mention of the intervention 
of Atossa in the succession to the throne (7.3), and another refer- 
ence to the behaviour of Amestris, Xerxes’ wife, who had sacrificed 
in old age seven young Persian men and seven girls to the god of 
the underworld as a substitute for herself (Hdt. 7.114), we have the 
famous episode of Xerxes’ infatuation with his niece Artaynte, a dra- 
matic story that resulted in the death of Xerxes’ full brother Masistes 
and his whole family (9.108-113). Xerxes’ building-activities are very 
well known, both from the extant remains and from a number of 
inscriptions. Much of what is now still visible at Persepolis, was com- 
pleted or constructed during Xerxes’ reign, in particular the most 
impressive palace, the Apadana, was finished by him. His portrait 
once adorned the central and most conspicuous place on the reliefs 
but was removed to the Treasury at some point after his death, pos- 
sibly as a result of the confused situation at court after the palace- 
conspiracy to which not only Xerxes, but also his designated successor 
and eldest son Darius fell victim. 


The Sources 


These biographical outlines are based on a variety of sources: the 
most important and most elaborate being Herodotus’ description of 
Xerxes’ campaign in books six to nine of the Histories. Evidence from 
other sources, royal inscriptions, Babylonian documents and archeo- 
logical evidence complements or confirms the picture. As a result, 
our conclusions on the personality of Xerxes, his character and psy- 
chological demeanor seem well established: he was a bigot, passion- 
ate and a neurasthenic (Dunlop 1912: 74), he was self-righteous 
(Cook 1983: 122), he was very much in the shadow of, and under 
the influence of his father (Frye 1983: 126), a sovereign of indolent 
nature (Arborio Mella 1979: 72), no easy master (Burn 1985: 331), 
a womaniser whose most impressive construction was the harem- 
building (Nyberg 1954: 98), a creature motivated by passion rather 
than by reason (Immerwahr 1966: 177). In short, Xerxes was a weak 
personality whose faults showed mostly in his religious fanaticism, in 
his aesthetic enjoyment of beautiful surroundings and he wasted his 
time on women of pernicious influence at the cost of state-affairs. 
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These statements on Xerxes’ character are taken from both schol- 
arly and more popular discussions of the Persian empire. It is not 
difficult to expand this randomly chosen small collection of samples:! 
There seems to be almost general agreement as to history’s verdict 
on Xerxes: a second rate personality and not really worthy of the 
throne of his father. 

It is remarkable that this picture of Xerxes, based for the larger 
part on Greek sources, whose hellenocentric bias was recognised long 
ago, underwent no changes after the discovery of inscriptions by 
Xerxes himself, the Daiva and the Harem-inscription in 1935 and 
XP1I in 1967. On the contrary, these new documents seemed to 
confirm the judgment of religious intolerance and of inadequacy in 
comparison to his father Darius. Taking together all the evidence it 
seems as if there are few monarchs in the ancient world whose per- 
sonality and psychological motivations are so well known to us as 
Xerxes. 

In recent years some criticism has been proffered of this tradi- 
tional, virtually unchanging portrait of Xerxes. The evidence for a 
change of religious policy in Xerxes’ reign is far less firm than has 
been concluded generally: the famous passage of Herodotus on the 
removal of the cult-statue of Marduk has been misread (Kuhrt & 
Sherwin-White 1987: 71 f.), there is (new as well as overlooked) evi- 
dence that the titulary in Babylon did not change in as drastic a 
way as has often been assumed (ibid.: 72 f.), the famous Daiva-inscrip- 
tion is not a complete novum but an elaboration of statements already 
formulated in DB V (Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1980: 16 ff). In other 
respects too, similar criticisms may be made. This could result in 
some small corrections of the prevailing ideas on Xerxes’ character 
but it may be more appropriate to investigate how this image orig- 
inated, on what sources it is based and what kind of reliable infor- 
mation these sources are likely to yield. This is a question that is 
equally relevant to much other information on the Persian empire. 
For many chronological and factual data we have to rely on Greek 
sources. Knowledge handed down from antiquity has acquired the 
sanctioning of tradition: the Greeks had been there, had observed 
and had come into close contact with the Persians. Their reports 
are treated as primary evidence, while neglecting one of the most 


' Cf. Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1980: 33 for further examples. 
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fundamental historical rules of dealing with sources. In the case of 
Xerxes the usual procedure is as follows: corroboration is sought in 
Persian sources for what we know from Herodotus that Xerxes must 
have been like, and not the other way round. If we know from a 
(clearly novelistic) tale in the Histories that Xerxes had a love-affair 
(and so what: are there any monarchs who have never used their 
exalted position in order to seduce a beautiful girl?) this ‘fact’ can 
be used to interpret Xerxes’ building policy which leads furthermore 
to the ‘conclusion’ that is understandable that the ‘Harem’ was 
Xerxes’ most impressive building (if the usually so-called building 
was indeed a harem, cf. De Francovich 1966: 209). 

This type of reasoning consists of a number of doubtful links. First, 
it is by no means certain if Greek descriptions of Xerxes provide us 
with hard facts about the king’s character. On the contrary, there is 
sufficient reason to think, as I will discuss below, that this is not the 
case. Secondly, the building of a royal residence is the result of a 
great number of factors, including ancient cultural traditions, newly 
introduced elements from surrounding cultures, the availability of 
models, material and craftsmen, administrative, bureaucratic, but also 
ideological and legitimising needs. In short, a king can express his 
wishes or even impose his whims, but this is hardly more than one 
factor in a very complex system and rarely the determining one. In 
the superficial connection, traditionally made between the personal- 
ity of Xerxes and the documents from the heartland of the empire, 
the state is usually regarded as a one-man-show and the forces and 
momentum of the Iranian and Mesopotamian traditions are often 
completely overlooked. ‘This third point violates one of the most fun- 
damental historical rules, namely that each source should primarily 
be evaluated on its own merits and within its cultural surroundings. 
The case of Xerxes is particularly illuminating as it demonstrates 
how pervasive the often mentioned hellenocentric bias in our views 
of ancient Persia really is. The psychological portrait of Xerxes in 
Herodotus is used as a collection of established facts which more- 
over are squeezed far beyond their original extent. What is essen- 
tially a Greek picture of an oriental monarch is transformed, by reading 
into the Persian evidence this previous ‘knowledge’, into a descrip- 
tion of a Persian king. 

It is appropriate to question the whole procedure and to attempt 
to assess what our sources are worth. As I will argue in this paper, 
although Herodotus’ portrayal of Xerxes is persuasive and beauti- 
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fully elaborated, it contains very little that a historian could use as 
hard evidence for the character of the king and it should therefore 
not be used to elucidate enigmatic points in the Persian sources. 
Elsewhere I have discussed Xerxes’ inscriptions (Sancisi-Weerdenburg 
1980, ch. 1). In this paper I will concentrate on the Greek side of 
the story. 


Herodotus 


Herodotus, on whose information we are mostly dependent for Xerxes’ 
reign, was hardly a contemporary of the Great King. He collected 
his information in the period afier the Persian wars and probably 
after the death of Xerxes as well. It should be stressed that there is 
every reason to agree with Momigliano’s judgment (1979: 150) of 
Herodotus as a historian with far more ‘intellectual generosity’ than 
any of his later fellow-Greeks. Complete impartiality is beyond any 
historian, but Herodotus at least made a very serious attempt to give 
the Persians a fair deal. He was, however, a historian and had to 
tell his story: he collected, organised and arranged his material. If 
one realises the conditions under which he accomplished this task, 
one cannot but admire the impressive results. 

Still, as in any work of historiography, the way in which infor- 
mation is chosen, elaborated and inserted aflects the reliability of 
the evidence. Herodotus is by no means the teller of an unorgan- 
ised number of stories and the indiscriminating reporter of a con- 
secutive series of hearsay accounts. His presence as a narrator is 
clearly evident throughout his work, even if in some parts more 
markedly so than in others (Immerwahr 1977; Marincola 1987; 
Dewald 1987). In the light of the initial question with which Herodotus 
opens his work “to preserve the memory of the past by putting on 
record the astonishing achievements both of our own and of the 
Asiatic peoples; secondly and more particularly, to show how the 
two races came into conflict” (Hdt. 1.1), the king of Persia who actu- 
ally led his army to the battle with the Greeks is given an impor- 
tant place in the story. 

Herodotus, however, is far more cautious than some of his 
modern commentators: Xerxes is not the only person responsible for 
the campaign; the course of history is not determined by personal 
decisions or individual actions alone. Although some persons may 
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have more influence on what is going to happen than others, much 
attention is paid to factors that are beyond the grasp of individual 
human beings. In the discussion between Xerxes and his councillors 
on the plans for the campaign against Greece, it is divine interven- 
tion in the form of a dream which finally convinces Xerxes to act 
(7.18). Still, because of his exalted position, the king of Persia has 
greater freedom of action than any of the other personalities. ‘This, 
it should be realised, is Herodotus’ vision: Xerxes, like the other 
characters in the Histories, are pieces on Herodotus’ chessboard that 
he moves according to the rules, but the resulting game is Herodotus’ 
own. To extend this metaphor, we might ask which are Herodotus’ 
pieces, what are the rules of the game and what moves he makes 
to obtain the desired result. 

Much attention has been paid to Herodotus’ sources. There is no 
need to discuss this problem here in detail. Judged by the way in 
which Herodotus presents his information, it can be divided into 
roughly three kinds: a) complete tales which probably reached 
Herodotus as such (e.g. the Pythios story and the Masistes-tale), b) 
actions of Xerxes based on hearsay or on reports of eyewitnesses 
(e.g. Xerxes’ behaviour at Abydos, at Thermopylae and during the 
battle of Salamis) and c) discussions of Xerxes with his advisers such 
as Artabanus, Demaratus, Artemisia etc. If our interest is mainly in 
Xerxes’ personality, the value of these different types of information 
is rather variable. What, for instance does a novelistic tale say about 
the real character of one of its main actors? How well were the 
Greeks able to distinguish between the role of an eastern monarch, 
far more surrounded by ritual and ceremonial prescriptions than they 
were accustomed to in their own surroundings, and the personality 
of the incumbent of the office? Does the fact that Xerxes witnessed 
the sea-battle at Salamis seated on his chair and not actively engaged 
in combat as a Greek commander might be, say anything about his 
character or does it rather reveal something of the role a Persian 
king was expected to perform? 

As to the discussions between Xerxes and his chief councillors, it 
is clear that if eye-witnesses had been present at all, the report they 
might have given would have become rather distorted in the course 
of the fifty years between the Persian wars and the composition of 
the Histores. In these cases especially it is most likely that Herodotus 
directly remoulded or recreated his material. The Greek informa- 
tion we have of Xerxes’ character thus consists of eye-witness reports 
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which in all probability contain an ethnocentric bias: it is hard enough 
to judge the character and personality of someone in office within 
one culture, but it is nearly impossible to make similar evaluations 
if one does not have a solid grasp of the cultural codes and the insti- 
tutionalised behaviour required in an entirely different culture. 

The famous episode of Xerxes chastising the Hellespont has usu- 
ally been interpreted as proof of Xerxes’ violent and irascible tem- 
per: our knowledge of ritual and religious behaviour of Persian kings 
is so limited that the assumption of Xerxes acting out his personal 
anger is hazardous, even if Herodotus clearly describes Xerxes act- 
ing in such terms. But even when Herodotus explicitly mentions a 
Persian custom, it is often interpreted as a personal action as, for 
example, in the case of the human sacrifice of Amestris in 7.114.* 


Xerxes and women 


The ‘short stories’ in the Histories in which Xerxes figures are equally 
problematic sources for the person of the king: they probably orig- 
inated in a popular narrative tradition and there is no reason to 
suppose that they contain much solid evidence. It has been argued 
for other similar stories that the pattern was much older than the 
figures named in it (Lord 1970: 27; see also ch. 13, this volume.). 
In another context, the term gene-pool of story-motifs has been used 
(Griffiths 1987: 37). Some of these tales contain a number of motifs 
that can be found in similar stories about other persons. ‘The famous 
story of Xerxes’ love for his niece Artaynte has some parallels in the 
Book of Esther (cf. Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1980: 63) and a very strik- 
ing parallel in the story of Herodias (Matthew 14, 1-12). It is this 
tale that is responsible for Xerxes’ reputation as a sensual person, 
easily carried away by his passions and above all a womaniser “who 
was unable to control his entourage firmly” (Hignett 1963: 89). 
History judges easily, although it should be noted that Herodotus 
is more prudent than many of his later colleagues. His portrait 
of Xerxes is far removed from the simplistic depiction of a tyrant 
(Gammie 1986: 183). Herodotus shows how the king is caught in a 


> Cf. Legrand, comm. on Hdt. 9.109: “Amestris . .. devait jusqu’a ses vieux jours 
faire preuve d’une impitoyable cruauté”. 
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tragic entanglement between the prescriptions of his office, the law 
that the king should give whatever he is asked for, and the partly 
unforeseen consequences of the fulfilment of this rule. One could say 
that Xerxes’ generosity to his niece in this tale is too unreserved, 
but there is, as far as I can see, no element in the story which war- 
rants a judgment of the king as an abuser of his royal power to 
seduce women. On the contrary, in the prologue to the most dra- 
matic part of the story, Xerxes’ infatuation with Artaynte and its 
subsequent disastrous results, the king uses neither threats nor vio- 
lence but apparently accepts his rejection by his sister-in-law, who 
originally was the object of Xerxes’ love. This story and this story 
alone has earned Xerxes the reputation of being a weakling who 
was controlled by the women around him. Even if the tale could be 
demonstrated to be a piece of historiography it seems a bit harsh 
to base a bad reputation on a single incident and furthermore to 
define it as the cause of the gradual decline of a whole empire. 

There are three other incidents involving women in the recorded 
events of Xerxes’ life: one involves his mother, two his wife. Thus, 
his accession to the throne is supposed to be due to the influence 
of Atossa, his mother. Yet, nowhere else does Herodotus mention 
Atossa as still alive during the later part of Xerxes’ life and he gives 
no clue as to the relationship between mother and son. There is 
equally no trace in the Histories of the influence of queen Amestris 
on her husband. Rather the opposite: in the Artaynte episode she 
has to wait for a formal occasion to obtain the revenge she desires. 
Proof of her vindictive nature is rather poor: motives for human 
sacrifice, however abhorrent they may seem to us, are more fre- 
quently the result of religious codes than personal feelings of vanity 
and cruelty. Xerxes’ relations with women, as reported by Herodotus, 
is much more a tragic story of a king caught between duty and fate, 
than of the lecherous monarch modern commentators have found 
in the Artaynte-story. In the situation described it is not so much 
the seductive powers of women which place Xerxes in a difficult sit- 
uation, but the obligation to adhere to his royal duty and not to go 
back on his promise.’ 


* Flory’s conclusion that Xerxes “is even less intelligent than Candaules for he 
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Xerxes’ personality in Herodotus 


Although Herodotus’ sources clearly did not provide reliable mate- 
rial to analyse Xerxes’ psychological development, it is very much a 
personality which we meet on the pages of the Histones. While it is 
a matter of debate whether the elements of Xerxes’ behaviour taken 
together represent a gradual character-evolution, it seems beyond 
doubt that in his text Herodotus has modelled and sculptured the 
person of Xerxes. Laughter at what we know from hindsight to be 
inappropriate moments marks for instance those tragic situations 
where Xerxes underestimates the potential consequences of his actions 
or orders. As Lateiner has argued: “few laughs are recorded for pos- 
terity. They are most often sub-historical non-events” (1977: 175). 
The main function of such laughs, which unavoidably signal disas- 
ter, is to create a pattern which “helps the account carry a non- 
explicit interpretation” (2bid.: 182). In other words, laughter and other 
non-verbal forms of communication are Herodotus’ means of con- 
structing the text in order to form a comprehensible explanation of 
what had happened while at the same time creating tension between 
the participants’ observation of the events in the immediate future 
and historical knowledge of what really happened. At certain moments 
this tension is made more dramatic by explicit predictions of doom 
as e.g. in the Artaynte-story: “her whole family was bound to come 
to a bad end” (9.109). Whatever Artaynte does, whatever Xerxes 
replies, disaster is forecast and inevitable. Weeping may also serve 
to enhance the discrepancy between helpless inaction and the course 
the events are to take: when Xerxes bursts into tears after his ins- 
pection of the army and fleet at Abydos (7.45), Herodotus’ descrip- 
tion of the event and the subsequent conversation with his uncle 
Artabanus signals less the hybristic monarch than a man who is 
prepared to take reasonable risks and follow in the footsteps of his 
predecessors on: the Persian throne (7.8). Fate (Sa1movin tig yivetor 
opun), as Artabanus says, 7.18) meanwhile has decided that things 
will happen differently from what could be foreseen. It is only with 


twice makes dangerous promises and is unable to learn from the unfortunate results 
not to make the second” (1978: 152) underestimates the fact that the occasion of 
Amestris’ request was a customary one (9.111) and that Nerxes was compelled by 
law (vx0 tod vouov eEepyopevoc). He not only could not have refused, even avoid- 
ance of the occasion was beyond his power, as Herodotus recognises. 
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hindsight that we know his calculations were wrong; even a number 
of Greek cities at the time of Xerxes’ campaign were not particu- 
larly confident of Greek victory. This is not the right place to dis- 
cuss the elements of Xerxes’ characterisation in Herodotus’ text. Very 
often the emphasis has been put on the Persian king’s hybristic behav- 
iour. There are, however, several factors in his portraiture by Herodotus 
which add up to a tragic Xerxes, a man unable to escape fate. A 
further analysis of the text and a close scrutiny of the relevant pas- 
sages may result in a better understanding of Herodotus’ insight into 
the interrelation between the destined course of events and human 
interference in history. Here it is only necessary to note that the 
Xerxes of the Histories is as much a product of Herodotus’ sources 
as of the author’s conscious construction of his narrative. If we are 
discussing the psychology of Xerxes in Herodotus’ account, we are 
in fact dealing with Herodotus’ historical understanding and with his 
techniques for writing up the results of his investigations. There are 
at least several layers between the personality of Xerxes, as king of 
Persia and as commander of his armies during the Greek expedi- 
tion. The uppermost of these layers is Herodotus’ careful and con- 
vincing representation, which makes us feel as if we are encountering 
a real life personality. But we should be warned that what we read 
is “neither fact nor fiction but ‘transfigured tradition’” (Lateiner 
1987: 103).* 


The sources from Persia 


The persuasiveness of Herodotus’ portrait plus the fact that centuries 
of historiography on the Persian empire were based on the Greek 
sources is probably responsible for the strange situation that the 
Greek evidence is used to explain puzzles in the Persian sources, 
which, if studied on their own merits, would not have been puzzling 
at all. This is most strikingly so in the case of Xerxes’ inscriptions 
which have been studied, analysed and complemented in the cer- 
tainty that the Greek sources contained ‘established facts’. ‘The Daiva- 
inscription read in this light thus presented confirmation of the fact 


* Lateiner adds: “interpretation and reconstruction structure the amorphous data 
of every historical investigation” (Jbid.} 
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that Xerxes who, in Herodotus’ account, carefully listens to his reli- 
gious advisers, as, it should be noted, a king ought, was a religious 
fanatic and bigot, who deviated from the famous religious tolerance 
practised by his predecessors. Studied on its own merits the Daiva- 
inscription shows a striking continuity with especially the last col- 
umn of DB: one might conclude that instead of deviating, Xerxes’ 
policy was a further articulation of the programme set out by his 
father (Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1980: 35). On the whole, the formulaic 
character of the inscriptions has been undervalued. Too often they 
are read as the personal statements of individuals, underestimating 
the forces of a tradition, be it a written or an oral literary one, 
which set certain limits to personal ideas of kings who, as seems to 
be generally agreed, were themselves illiterate and had at least to 
dictate to scribes who knew the appropriate words and phrases. Apart 
from the influence of our hellenocentric bias, the importance of rit- 
ual surrounding the king’s office is underestimated: kings are kings 
in a tradition, their office is based on continuity, their sayings are 
not expressions of their particular state of mind on a specific occa- 
sion but royal declarations of the state of affairs. When Xerxes repeats 
the same lines in the inscription found in 1967 in Persepolis as Darius 
did in the inscription on his tomb, the only possible conclusion is: 
this is what a Persian king ought to say, this is what Persian king- 
ship—and not the incidental holder of the office—-should look like.’ 
Before assuming that two different types of evidence confirm each 
other, it should be analysed whether in fact they do contain the 
same kind of information. In the case of the Xerxes of the inscrip- 
tions and the Xerxes of Herodotus, there is no justification in using 


* Cf Cook 1983: 69 on the inscriptions: “Of all the kings Darius I was much 
the most loquacious in his inscriptions, indeed he was even introspective. Nerxes 
came second to him; but a long text of his found near Persepolis in 1967 repeats 
in his own name what his father had said in a very personal vein about himself at Naqsh-i 
Rustam (DNb), so it may not be entirely cynical to wonder whether even his cel- 
ebrated ‘daiwa inscription’ may not also turn out to be less original than has been 
supposed (ital. H.S.-W.). It is not at all cynical: a new copy of XPh, in the name 
of Xerxes or Darius would only be a missing part in the development of a royal 
ideology, for which, at present we have only evidence from early in Darius’ reign 
and from Xerxes’ reign. Cook’s verdict stems from a mistaken belief in the indi- 
vidual character of the texts, which in turn depends on the fact that the Greek 
sources portray the kings as individual human beings. Even an Iranist such as Frye 
(1983: 121) thus comes to the following statement on XPh: “Only Xerxes among 
the Achaemenid kings showed strong feelings about religion”. 
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the data as complementary to each other. The inscriptions provide 
information on the royal ideology, the Histories give insight into the 
Greek vision of an eastern monarch. In Persian surroundings we do 
not find any evidence that can be used for constructing a psycho- 
logical portrait of Xerxes, or of any of the other rulers of the Achae- 
menid empire. This is most clearly illustrated by the Persepolis and 
the Naqs-i Rustam reliefs and the problems caused in trying to iden- 
tify the kings sculptured in various positions and in various places. 
If not by an accompanying inscription or by the headgear they are 
wearing, it is impossible to identify which king is depicted.® This can 
hardly be due to inability of the sculptors, who in all likelihood were 
capable of giving some individuality to a portrait if necessary or 
required. Again, the conclusion is justified that, if individual kings 
are indeed portrayed, it is above all the unchanging traditional aspects 
of kingship that were emphasised and expressed. 

If we want to study the Achaemenid empire on its own terms, it 
should be approached from this angle: how are tradition and inno- 
vation reflected in the extant documentation? Before connecting 
processes, which had their own momentum, with the interference 
(or lack of action) of specific kings, it should be realised that many 
of the questions we have been asking show the same helleno-centric 
bias as our results. Seen from a Persian point of view, the reign of 
Xerxes may well turn out to be the glorious high point of Achaemenid 
history and not the moment at which decline set in. 


® As e.g. in the case of the Treasury-reliefs. Porada (1985: 816-9) sees Darius as 


the enthroned king, mainly for stylistic reasons, against Von Gall (1974: 148 ff.) 
who has pointed out that the king on the throne does not have the crown with 
crenelations which is characteristic for Darius. 
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Abydos 564, 587 

Achaemenid empire: see Persia 

Adda-guppi 486 

Adyrmachidae 461 

Aegina 340, 497, 503, 517, 527-8, 
547 

Aeschylus 173, 194, 510, 571-2 

Aethiopia 403-5 

aetiological myths 560 

Agariste 504 

Agathyrsi 461 

agriculture 462, 472 


aidés 208 

aitté 4, 7, 13, 17-19, 85-6 
Ajax 188 

Alcaeus 510, 513 


Alcm(ajeonids 40-2, 211, 504, 534-6, 
543, 547, 573-4 

Alcuadae 559 

Alexander I 382-3 

Alexandropol 452 

alterity: see ‘Other’ 

Aly, W. 247 

Alyattes 502, 511 

Amasis 332, 423-4, 426, 434, 503, 
517 

Amazons 453 

Amel-Marduk 486 

Amestris 580, 585 

Ammon 358 

Amompharetus 562, 565 

Anacharsis 279, 376, 444, 455 

analogy 156, 280 

anaphora 60, 66 

Anaxandridas 515 

Anaximander 156-68, 419 

andreta 368; see also bravery 

Androphagi 367, 462, 465 

Annequin, J. 234 

Anthylla 328 

Antidorus of Lesbos 562 

ants, gold-digging 465, 470, 472, 474 

Apadana 580 

Aphrodite 442, 449-50 

apodexis 4, 8-12, 20-26, 28-32, 269 

Apollo 187-8, 191, 195, 450; see also 
Delphi 


332, 423-4, 426, 525 
461, 464-5, 468-9, 


Apries 

Arabia, Arabians 
474 

Arcadia, Arcadians 326, 338, 381 

Arcesilaus of Cyrene 507-8, 516-17 

Archias of Pitana 374, 376-7, 500, 
527 

Archilochus 510 

archives, royal Babylonian 483; royal 
Persian 576; temple 483-4 

Ardericca 479 

Ares 197, 450 

arelé 203-4 

Argippaei 462-5, 473 

Argonauts 497 

Argos 338, 341-2, 345, 502, 505, 
546-7 

Arimaspians 

Arion 512 

Aristagoras 
557-8 

Aristeas 


445, 465, 472-3 
157, 385, 508, 529-34, 


361, 444-5, 466, 472-3 

Aristeides 519, 574 

Aristodemus 562 

Aristodicus of Cyme 381 

Aristogeiton 326, 535 

Aristophanes 510, 514 

Aristotle 443, 469, 474, 514-15 

arkhé 328 n. 14, 341; see also 
imperialism 

Armenia 477 

Arrian 474 

Artabanus 
584, 587 

Artaphernes 

Artaxerxes | 341, 490, 495 

Artaxerxes I] 493, 495 

Artayctes 347-8, 553, 559, 567 

Artaynte 580, 585-7 

Artemis 188, 189, 197 

Artemisia 240-1, 267, 568-70, 584- 

Artemisium 190-2, 359-60, 561, 565 

Artoxerxes: see Artaxerxes I 

Arzhan 451 

Ascalon 331 

Ashdod 323 

Asia 415, 553-7, 561 


175, 182, 559, 569-70, 
539, 557-8 


630 


Assyria 327, 330-2, 335-6, 475, 
485-96, 511 

Astyages 128-9 

Asychis 422-3 

Atarantes 468 

atasthalia 188, 193-94 

Athena 188, 189 

Athens, Athenian(s) 381, 385, 500, 
502-3, 513, 517-19, 533-45; 
empire 166, 169-70, 174, 178; 
ideology 152-3, 561, 572; 
imperialism 549, 553, 567; power 
of 337-8, 340; role of, in Persian 


wars 42-3, 341-2, 347-8, 382-3, 
568, 574-5 

Atlantes 464, 470 

Atossa 579-80, 586 

atrekeds = 360-2 

Atthidographers 514 

Augila 466 


austerity: see luxury 

authority 279, 351-2, 356 

autochthony 326 

Autonoos 188, 189 

autopsy 13-15, 278, 355-6, 419, 
424, 442-4 


Babylonia, Babylonian(s) 197, 325, 
330-1, 333, 475-96, 511; 
astronomical texts 484; chronicles 
482, 485; customs 494-5; 
government 495; palaces 483, 
491-2, 496; population 494-5; 
revolt 579; royal titles 489-90, 
579, 581; texts 484, 488-9 

Bacchiads 518, 544 

Bacis 358 

Badian, E. 380, 382, 392 

Bakhtin 276 

Bakker, E. J. 55 

barbarians 

Barca 345 

Bardiya 488 

barrows: see burial mounds 

battle narratives 564-5 

Battles: of Champions 502, 515; 
of Hysiae 508; of Sybota 558; 
of the Fetters 515 

Battus, Battiads 383, 506-7 

Bauman, R. 277-8 

beauty 563, 566 

bees 471 

Behistun 488, 493 

Bel 475, 478, 489, 491 


105, 364-7; see also ‘Other’ 
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Bel’sk 454 

Berezan 454 

bias 522; see also Herodotus, bias in 
Bias of Priene 513, 556 
Blok, A. 453 

Boeotia 511, 548 

Boer, W. den 388, 392 
Bornitz, H.-F. 251 
Borst, A. 412 
Borysthenes, Borysthenites 
Bosporus 511 
boundaries 172-3, 330, 465, 554, 556 
bravery 323, 368, 561-2, 564, 566 
bribery 569 

Brillante, C. 114 

Budini 465 

burial mounds 451-4 

Burkert, W. 391, 410 

Byzantium 443 


443, 465 


Calame, C. 113 

calendar 387, 401; see also 
chronology 

Callatians 366, 461 

Calliades, archonship of 334, 501 

Callicrates 562 

Callippidae 440, 446 

Cambyses 130-1, 193, 333-5, 437, 
466-7, 487-8, 503, 524 

Candaules 55-8, 192, 368 

cannibalism 461-4 

Carbonell, C.-O. 252-3 

Caria, Carians 325, 499 

Cassiterides 471 

catalogue of ships 103 

cavalry 565, 577 

Chalcis 509, 511 

Chaldaeans 475, 478-80, 489 

Chantraine, P. 362 

characterisation 423-4, 579-90 

Cheops 424, 429, 511 

Chephren 424 

Chertomlyk 452-3 

Chilon 515 

Chios 502, 531 

chronology 329-34, 387-8, 390-2, 
407, 421-2, 439, 497, 499-504; see 
also spatium fhistoricum, synchronism 

‘chunking’, in sentence structure 
54-5, 59-64, 67, 70; literary use 
of 62-3, 77 

Cimmerians 

Cimon 211 

cinnamon 465, 469 


323, 331, 440 
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Cleisthenes of Athens 
518, 538-41 

Cleisthenes of Sicyon 
538, 542 

Cleomenes 193, 348, 357, 385, 500, 
515, 532-3, 538-9, 545-8 

climate 443, 445, 464 

Coates, G. 427 

Cobet, J. 110, 251-2 

Cole, T. 9 

colonization 378, 383 

Connor, W. R. 14, 179-80 

Constitutional Debate 528, 534, 
542-5; see also government, forms of 

contact 555-6, 558 

Coreyra 502-3 

Corinth 339, 385, 502-3, 512, 516, 
542, 544-5 

counsel, lack of: see ‘wise adviser’ 

craftsmen 385 

Crete 499, 506-7 

Croesus 35-6, 132-7, 162, 167-74, 
188, 193, 196, 218-20, 287, 330, 
335-6, 344, 346-7, 351-2, 357, 
369, 395, 406, 409, 502—3, 511, 
554 

crucifixion 348 

Ctesias 460, 465, 469, 472, 571 

cults 560 

cultures, ‘soft’ and ‘hard’ 
532=3 

custom: see nomos 

Cybebe 346 

Cyclopes 461, 464 

Cylon 504, 513 

Cyprus 332-3, 344, 477, 481 

Cypselids 542 

Cypselus 127, 501, 516, 544 

Cyrene 334, 383-4, 505-8, 516-17, 
519 

Cyrus 129, 162, 188, 274, 332-3, 
336, 339, 477-8, 487, 554; birth of 
110-11 

Cythera 568 


337-8, 504, 


503-4, 517, 


480, 482, 


Daiva inscription 581, 588-9 

Darbo-Peschanski, C. 280-1, 287 

Darius 187, 323, 333, 335, 341, 
344-5, 366, 437, 439, 441, 448, 
456, 477, 488, 503, 556-8, 579, 
589 

Darius Codomannus 469 

Darius I] Ochus 495 

Dark Age 411 
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date palm 477, 480, 493 

Davies, J. K. 384 

De Jong, I. J. F. 253 

deixis 29-32, 269 

Delos 510 

Delphi, Delphic oracle 187, 189-90, 
199-200, 279, 282, 357, 369, 378-9, 
381, 384, 499, 502, 506, 511-12, 
527-8, 536, 546-7, 571, 574 

Demaratus 111, 126, 161, 182, 192, 
348, 357, 545-6, 566, 568, 575, 584 

Demeter 188, 189, 195 

Democedes 345, 556-7 

democracy 325, 327, 374-5, 385, 
514, 529-30, 534-45, 549, 577; 
see also freedom 

Demonax of Mantineia 516 

descriptions 254, 262-3 

deserts 465 

destiny: see fate 

Deutsche Orient Gesellschaft 491 

deviant focalization 284 

Dewald, C. 173, 234-6, 271-2, 277, 
362 

dialogic 18, 276 

Dieneces 562-3 

digressions: see Histories, digressions in 

Dik, H. 56 

Dionysius of Phocaea 531 

Dionysus 197 

discourse analysis 53-77 

discourse topic 56-8, 68-70, 72, 
74-6; see also topic 

divine envy/jealousy 215, 532-3, 
559-61; see also gods, religion 

Dodecarchs 421, 423-4 

Dodona_ 196, 374 

Dorians 326-7, 497, 503 

Dougherty, C. 114 

Dracon 513 

dreams 103, 110, 175, 194-6, 559 

dual determination 561; see also gods, 
religion 

dynastic sequence 400-2, 406; see also 
chronology; genealogy 


Fgibi family 484, 494 

Egypt, Egyptians 14-16, 19, 20, 155, 
157, 159-60, 196-8, 267, 274, 
278-9, 282, 325-9; 331-2,.394-5, 
365, 387, 396, 401-3, 407, 410, 
415-35, 437, 442, 444-5, 448, 497, 
499-501; building works 422-3; 
daily life 433-4; economy 429-30; 
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history 334, 420-7; kingship 
420-7; physical traits 420; religion 
430-2; society 420, 427-8 

elenkhos 352 

eleutheria: see freedom, democracy 

Eleutheria (festival) 190 

embassies 481 

empires, rise and fall of 328-36; 
see also imperialism, fortune 

Enarees 442, 449 

Eneti 472 

Ephialtes 561 

Ephorus 474, 508 

epic poetry, influence of 27-8, 
97-109, 322, 352; see also Homer 

epic rhythm = 103 

Epidaurus 497 

epideixis, epideictic 9-10, 21-2, 107 

Erbse, H. 105 

Eretria 509-10 

erga (megala) 4, 24-8, 31, 99, 282-3, 
503; see also thomata 

Eridanus 471 

es eme 322 

eskhatiai 457 

Esther 585 

Etemenanki 491 

Ethiopia, Ethiopians 197, 281, 461, 
464, 466-7, 462-3, 554, 556 

ethnicity, see Greek identity 

ethnography 13-15, 17, 332, 378, 
415-19, 434-5, 457-74 

Euboea 344 

Eupalinus’ tunnel 503 

Euphemus 383-4 

Euphrates 475, 477, 480, 485, 491 

Euripides 150, 154, 161 

Europa 497 

Europe 415, 470-2, 553, 561 

Eusebius 391, 393, 411 

Evans, J. A. S. 163 

Exampaeus 442 

excursuses: see Histories, digressions in 

expeditions 465-6 

expert’s persona 268, 286, 288: 
see also Herodotus as a critic 


faction fighting 537-9, 541 
fame: see kleos 

family traditions: see oral tradition 
fate 192-3, 431, 558, 587-8 
Fehling, D. 353-4, 374, 378-9 
First Sacred War 384 
flashbacks (analepses) 263-6 


‘floating gap’: see chronology, spatium 
historicum 

Floyd, E. 16 

Focke, F. 248 

focus 54, 57-8, 61, 64 

food: see luxury 

Fornara, C. 152, 179-80, 551 

Forsdyke, S. 537 

fortune, changeability of 172, 177, 
328, 357, 523, 578; see also fate 

Fowler, R. 153 

Fraenkel, H. 247-8 

freedom 336, 342, 420, 529, 534, 
565-6; see also democracy 

funerals 461 


Gandarae 470 

Garamantes 462 

Ge 450 

Gelon 341, 548 

Gelonus 440, 446, 454 

gender 364, 367-9; see also 
masculinity, women 

genealogy 155, 324, 390-1, 401, 
410, 497, 502 

generation, length of 501 

geography 4, 14, 159, 181, 360-1, 
415, 441-2, 457, 560 

Getae 439 

Gillus of Taras 

Gimmirri 440 

gnomé 15, 23-4, 278 

Gobryas 487-8 

gods: see Herodotus, gods in 

Golden Age 460, 462-4, 467 

Gorgias 7, 160 

Gorgo 533 

Gould, J. 180, 376, 380-1, 384 

government, forms of 463, 518-20; 
see also Constitutional Debate 

Gray, V. 240 

Greek colonies, in the Black Sea 
441, 444, 453, 471-2 

Greek identity, challenged 324-8 

Greeks, superiority of 335, 565-6; 
weakness of 328, 337-43; see also 
‘Other’ 

Griffiths, A. 547 

Gyges 510 


345-6 


Halicarnassos inscription 97 
Halys 330 

Hammurabi 491 

Harem inscription 581 
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Harmodius 326, 535 

Harrison, T. 354, 384 

Hartog, F. 280, 365 

Hecataeus 100, 157, 159, 267, 401, 
415, 419, 445, 467-8, 473-4, 497, 
504 

hégemonia 328 n. 14, 342: see also 
imperialism 

Helen of Troy 354-6, 497 

Hellenocentrism 581-2, 584-5, 
589-90 

Hellespont 585 

hemp-inhaling 450 

Heracles 197, 274, 278, 282, 450, 497 

Heraclitus 100, 158 

herms 525 

Herodias 585 

Herodotus: and Athens 33-52: as a 
critic 322-3, 337, 348-9, 351-71, 
374, 381-3, 385-6, 419, 425-6, 
457, 459-60, 504-5, 513 (see also 
expert’s persona); as ‘actor’ 278; as 
aresearcher 13-15, 28-29, 158-59, 
278-79; authorial voice of 11, 183, 
267-89; becoming a historian 4, 
177, 181; bias in 378-80, 382, 
573-5; causation in 522-3, 
528-30, 556-9 (see also war, causes 
of); comparison with Odysseus 99; 
cultural background of 152, 67; 
explanation in| 217-24, 497, 502, 
504; generalisation in 384-5; 
generation of 152, 399; gods in 
325, 354, 369-70, 379, 384, 431-2, 
497, 500, 560-1, 570-1; human 
tragedy in 502; intellectual outlook 
of 153-86; knowledge of 
Halicarnassos 267; ‘literary 
personality’ of 523; reliability 
352-3, 358-63, 564, 571-7; religion 
183, 187-198, 325-6, 348-9, 
381-3, 385, 431-2, 460-1; ‘reticence’ 
380-3, 431-2; selectivity 383-4; 
showmanship 562; ‘silent cities’ in 
509; synchronisms 502, 563, 575 
(see also synchronism); use of num- 
bers 441, 564, 575-6; use of oral 
tradition 376, 425, 504-9, 521-49, 
562-3; use of sources 373-86, 
424-5, 478-82, 504-9, 583-5; use 
of written sources 374-5, 510 (see 
also inscriptions); see also Histories 

heroes 188-9, 497 

heroic age 388-89, 407 


Hesiod 197, 388-9, 400-1, 431, 


500, 510 


Hestia 450-1 

Himera 502 

Hipparchus 196, 274, 500, 501, 535 
Hippias 165, 535 

Hippocrates, Hippocratic corpus 9, 


13-14, 150-1, 153-4, 161-4, 433, 
445, 447, 449-50, 464, 512; 
‘Hippocratic filter’ 386 


Histiaeus 529-31 
histor 14, 16, 273, 267-89 
historical explanation: see Herodotus, 


explanation in 


historié 3-4, 7-10, 12-19, 24, 28-9, 


32, 278, 322, 419, 478 


Histories: aim of 28-32, 91-3, 179-81, 


417; analytic approach to 5; and 
Aeschylus’ Persians 137-47; as 
narration 229-30; as narrative 
253-4, 269; audience of 321-2; 
cross-references in 11-12, 275 
‘digressions’ in 255-7, 321, 415, 
418, 459, 500, 555, 560; graphein in 
88-90; Homeric nature of 6-8, 
120, 253-4, 263 (see also epic, 
Homer); juridical nature of 14-18; 
origin as lectures 8-9, 82, 85, 150, 
152, 163; predisciplinary nature of 5; 
publication of 4, 8-12, 163; scope 
of 321; structure of 11-12, 82-8, 
253-4, 500, 551, 553, 555, 560, 
567; ‘tragic’ nature of 117-47; 
unity of 4-5, 246-55, 551; see also 
Herodotus 


Homer 97-109, 150, 165, 180, 197, 


198, 355, 388-90, 400-1, 405, 411, 
415, 419, 431, 461, 466, 473, 500, 
510; see also epic 


honouring one’s family 204-8 
Hornblower, S, 186, 384 

Howald, E. 247 

Hunter, V. 158 

Hunzinger, C. 360 

hybris 174-6, 193-4, 221-2, 341, 577, 


587-8 


Hyperboreans 466, 473 
Hypernotii 467 
Immerwahr, H. 


5, 250-1, 276 


imperialism 328-36, 343-8, 422-3, 


506, 530, 553-5, 577; see also 
Athens 


Indians 333, 366, 461, 464, 470 
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inscriptions, deictic orientation of 30; 
used as evidence 332, 511-12 

instability: see fortune, fate 

internal division in Greek cities 
345-6 


interpreters 420, 428 
intertextuality 373 
Io 497 


Ionia, Ionians 267, 282, 325, 327. 
338-9, 341, 358, 511, 554 

Ionian revolt 101-2, 187, 192, 
346-7, 398, 509, 528-31, 557 

Iraq 479, 485 

irony 123-4 

irrigation 429-30, 477, 480 

Isagoras 501, 538-40 

isegoria 537; see also democracy 

Ishtar gate 492 

isononua 530, 533; see also democracy 

Issedones 197, 461-2, 464, 472 

Issyk 451 

Ister 471-2 

ius primae noctis 461-2 

lyrcae 462 


Jacoby, F. 83 5, 159, 246-7, 377-8, 
391-2, 534 

James, H. 373-4 

Johnson, W. 31 

Jong, I. de 105 

justice 199-200 


Karttunen, K. 465 

kleos 8, 10, 27-28, 31, 99, 108, 180, 
322 

Knossos 499 

Kolaios 499, 507, 512, 517 

Kratos 351 

Krischer, T. 6-8 

Kuban 452 

Kuhrt, Amélie 486 

Kul’ Oba 453 

kurgans: see burial mounds 


Labynetos 477, 486 

Labyrinth 423 

Lade 502, 511, 531 

Laestrygonians 461 

Lake Moeris 333 

landscape: see geography, topography 


Lang, M. 105, 107, 376 
language 326 
Lateiner, D. 106, 163, 280, 287, 587 


laughter, significance of 587 


Laurion 568 

Lavelle, B. 541 

leadership: see arkhé, imperialism, 
hégemonia 

Lelantine war 339 n. 40, 384, 508-9 

Leleges 337 

Leonidas 191 

Leotychides 348 

Lewis, D. 378 

lexis etromené 247-8 

Libya, Libyans 325-6, 403-4, 415, 
443, 459, 461, 463-4, 468, 506 

literacy 455 

Lloyd, A. B. 354, 392-93, 474 

Lloyd, G. E.R. 9 

logiot 17-8, 269, 376 

logistics 335, 564-5, 570 

logos, logoi 17-19, 28, 255, 267-89, 
459; see also novella, short stories, 
variant versions 

Lotophagi 462 

luxury, corrupting power of 172, 
201-2, 336, 342, 553-4, 563, 567 

Lycia 475 

Lycidas 566 

Lycopes 527 

Lycurgus 338, 500, 515, 519 

Lydia, Lydians 324-5, 335-6, 378 


Marchen-motifs 441 
Macan, R. W. 455-6 
Magi 362 

makhimai 420, 428 
Malkin, Irad 383 
Mandrocles 511 


Manteis 194-96 

Marathon 187, 192, 381, 518, 
547-8, 573, 576 

Mardonius 167, 171, 187, 188, 191, 


196, 495, 559, 567, 569-70, 579 
Marduk 475, 489, 491-3, 579, 581 
Marincola, J. 278, 355 
marriage 461 
marriage-market 481, 494 
marvels: see thémata 
masculinity 335-6, 342-3, 367-8, 


566; see also bravery, gender, women 


Masistes 580, 584 

Massagetae 197, 450, 460, 462-3, 
472, 554 

mathematical texts 484 

Medea 497 

Medes 325, 330-1, 335-6, 486 


medical writers: see Hippocratic corpus 
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medism 566-9, 573-4 
Megara 333 
Megasthenes 474 
Meier, Chr. 105, 185 
Melanchlaeni 445, 465 
Meroe 467 
messages, secret 
Messenia 338 
Messenian Wars 338, 508, 516 
metanarrative statements 274—6 
Metapontum 361 


530, 546, 563 


métis 530-1 
Meuli, Karl 449 
Meyer, E. 391, 410 


migration stories 324 

Miletus 339, 502, 509-10 

military tactics 564-5, 576-7 

Millender, E. 527 

Miltiades the Elder 545 

Miltiades the Younger 211, 379-80, 
545 

mimetic narrative 106 

Min 321, 421-2, 429 

Minos 337, 339 

Mitchel, F. 391 

Moeris 422, 429 

Momigliano, A. 385, 583 

monarchy 553 

moral values 202-17, 328, 426-7, 
434-5, 532-3 

Mosshammer, A. 390, 396 

Munson, R. 276 

Murashu family 484 

Murray, G. 409 


Murray, O. 108, 378, 384, 474, 523 
mutilated corpse, theme of 102, 567 
Mycerinus 423-4 


Myres, J. L. 250, 392, 513 

myth, use of 18, 28, 109-16, 118, 
159, 345, 405, 407-8, 459, 497, 
499 

mythical time 110; see also 
chronology; spatium histortcum 

Mytileneans 510 


Nabonidus 486-8, 495 
Nabopolassar 486 

Nabu sa haré temple 484 

Nagy, G. 10-11, 13-14, 115, 376 
Nag§-I Rustam reliefs 590 
narrative unit 276 

narratology 375 

narrator 267-89 

Nasamones 461-2, 466, 468 


natural disasters 561 

Naucratis 424, 430 

Naxos 340, 344-5, 502, 530, 557 

Nearchus 474 

Nebuchadnezzar 488 

Nebuchadnezzar I] 483, 486, 491, 
495 

Necho II 332, 423-4, 429 

Necos: see Necho II 

Neo-Babylonian empire 
481-96 

Neriglissar 486 

Neuri 465 

New Year Festival (Babylon) 
492 

Nicandra 374 

Niger 468 

Nile 358, 365, 468 

Nineveh 331, 475 475 

Nippur 484 

Nitocris 424, 429, 477-9, 481, 486, 
496, 511, 556 

nomads 440, 443-53, 460-74 

nomos 418, 459, 464, 479, 555, 566: 
see also physis 

non-verbal communication 587 

novella 257-8, 427, 434; see also logos, 
short stories 


475, 479, 


489-90, 


Ober, J. 539-42 

Ocean(us) 457, 471-3 

Oedipus 511 

otkoumené 457 

Olbia 443, 454 

Old Oligarch 150 

Old Testament 388 

Olen 510 

Olympia 190 

Olympic games 565-6 

omens 188, 194-6, 570-1 

Onomacritus 559 

Opis 487 

opsis: see autopsy 

oracles 121-2, 188, 191, 194-6, 358, 
571, 574; see also Delphi 

oral poetry 451 

oral tradition 100, 277, 399; East 
Greek traditions 523; family 
traditions 525, 532, 534-6, 540, 
545, 573-4; Panhellenic traditions 
522, 542, 545, 547; polis traditions, 
popular and official 522, 525-8, 
531-2, 534-48; see also Herodotus, 
use of oral tradition; orality 
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orality 5, 53, 107, 1145 see also 
spoken language 
Orestes, Bones of 515 


origins 324-8, 449, 451 
Oroetes 557 
Orphics 434 


Ossetes 451 

ostraka, ostracism 547-8 

‘Other’, ‘othering’ 238-41, 363-71, 
415, 417, 435, 481 


Padaei 461-2 

Pan 379, 381-2, 500 

Panaetius of Tenos 562 

paratactic style 5, 251, 253-4; see also 
lexis etromené 

parenthetical remarks 285 

Paros 340, 347, 379-80 

Parysatis 495 

Pausanias, author 508, 516 

Pausanias, regent of Sparta 
369-70, 553-4, 567 

Payen, P. 363 

Pazyryk 450-1 

Pedasus 551 

Peisistratus, Peisistratids 37-8, 211, 
501, 504, 513-15, 525, 543, 559 

Pelasgians 196, 325-6, 328, 431, 504 

Peloponnesian war 4, 149, 153, 166, 
169-71, 176, 343, 384, 404: 

Pembroke, S$. 237-8 

Periander 112, 127, 206, 368, 503, 
516, 525, 544 


342, 


Pericles 166, 170, 553, 567 
Persepolis 576, 580, 589-90 
Perseus 326-7, 497 


Persia, Persian(s) 325, 327, 332-6, 
344-8, 362, 365-6, 502, 508, 
512-13, 518-20; army, size of 
334: customs and attitudes 566, 
569-70, 575; defeat of 563, 
565-6; empire 500, 554-7; 
engineering 563-4; government 
577; kings 569-70; religious policy 
577, 579-90; royal buildings 580, 582; 
inscriptions 482, 484, 493, 588-90 

Persian wars 518-20, 551-78 

Peter the Great 452 

Pheidon of Argos 517, 519 

Pheros 422-4, 426 

Philaids 545 

Philippides 381 

philosophy, Ionian 

Phocaea, Phocaeans 


156-9 
339, 471 
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Phocis 566 

Phoenicia, Phoenicians 
324-6 

Phrygia, Phrygians 

Phrynichus 510 

phthonos 193-94 

Phylakos 188, 189 

plysis 160-1, 163, 185; see also nomos 

pilots 420, 428 

Pindar 367, 383, 385, 418, 446, 507, 
510 

Pisistratus 

Pittacus 513 

Plataea 548 

Plataea, battle of 
565-7 

Platea 507 

Plato 151 

pleonexia 341, 347 

Plutarch 275, 282, 327, 512, 515, 
571 

poetic language 100-3 

Pohlenz, M. 248-50 

poikilia 246 

polarity 155, 363-71 

political thought 150, 164-83, 183 

Polybius 443 

Polycrates 110, 124-6, 157, 170, 193, 
196, 211-3, 282, 339-40, 407-8, 
424, 426, 434, 499, 503, 517, 
524-8, 557 

polyvocalism 276 

Poseidon 188, 190-1, 193, 450 

poverty 336, 342, 566; see also luxury 

power 151-2, 160; see also kratos 

praise 282 

Prakken, D. W. 391 

presentation through negation 

Prexaspes 131 

priests 424, 427, 497, 499 

probability 279, 281; see also 
Herodotus as a critic 

progressive style 84 

Promeneia 374 

proof 9, 11, 20-1; see also Herodotus 
as a critic 

prophasis 346 

prophecies 559 

prose 10-11, 97, 180-1 

proskhéma 346 

proskynesis 577; see also Persia, customs 

prostitution, sacred 479, 481, 494, 
496 

Protagoras 161 


269-70, 


326 


189, 400 


191, 370, 561-3, 


375 
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Protesilaus 115-16, 189, 193, 409, 
553 
Proteus 422, 424 


protos heuretes 155 
Psammenitus 426 
Psammetichus 332, 423-4, 428 
Psammis 332, 423-4 
Psyttaleia 572-3 

Pygmies 467 

Pythagoras 157 

Pythios 584 


Quellenforschung 373, 377 


Raaflaub, K. 
rape 497, 553 
razors edge metaphor 101-2 
reciprocity 209-12, 439, 509, 522 
records, 323-4; see thomata 

register 273, 284 

relativism: see nomos, physis 

reliability: see Herodotus, reliability of 
religion: see Herodotus, religion in 
resources 557, 563, 568 

retaliation: see revenge, reciprocity 


165, 538 


revenge 121, 209-12, 214-17, 323, 
346-8, 555 
Rhampsinitus 424, 427 


rhetoric 7, 9, 160, 286 
Rhodopis 510 

Rhoikos’ temple 503 

ring composition 71-3, 104-5, 


260-1, 377 
Risch, E. 107 
Romm, J. 356, 360 


Rossellini, M. 239-40, 460, 462-4 
Royal Scyths 440 

‘rule’: see arkhé, imperialism, héemonia 
Russo, J. 21 


Sabacos 423 

Sacae 440 

Sahara 465, 468 

Said, S. 239-40, 460, 462-4 

Salamis, battle of 188, 191, 502, 
561-2, 564-6, 568-9, 571-3, 
576-7, 579, 584 

Samos, Samians 267, 333, 376, 499, 
502-3, 507, 516-18, 524-8, 531, 
556 

Sandanis 553, 556 

Sappho 510 

Sardinia 341, 466, 557 

Sardis 346, 510 


savages 460-74; see also ‘Other’ 

school 502 

scorched-earth tactics 

Scylax 465, 470 

Scyles 192, 446, 455 

Seyllias 359-60, 504-5 

Scythia, Scythians 15, 17, 182, 323, 
331, 336, 361, 403-5, 437-56, 
461-5, 472-3, 511, 554-5; Scythian 
archers 446-7 

Semiramis 477, 496 

Serpent Column 511-12 

sesame 477, 480, 493 

Sesostris, conquests of 331-2, 337, 
422-4, 429, 439 n. 5, 511 

Sestos 347-8, 511 

Sethos 421, 423-4, 427 

shamans 450 

Shammuramat 496 

sheep, fat-tailed 469 

short stories 584-6; analogy in 
305-15, content of 294; definition 
of 291-9; incremental triple in 
297; meaning of 306-15; narrative 
art of 292-4; narrative modes of 
299; organization and placement of 
302-4; patterns in 294-6, 299-302; 
terms for 291; thematic relevance 
of 304-6; transmission and truth of 
315-17; see also novella, logos 

Shrimpton, G. S. 378, 380 

Sicinnus 568 

siege warfare 565 

Sigeion 510 

Sigynnae 472 

Simonides 370, 510 

Sindians 439 

Siphnos 527-8 

Sippar 483-4, 487 

Siris 568 

slaves, slavery 336, 347, 446-7, 494, 
573 

Small, J. 362-3 

Smerdis 488 

snakes 469 

Socles 516, 544-5 

Solon 168-69, 351-2, 357, 369, 501, 
510, 513-14 

Sophanes of Decelea 562 

sophists, sophistic 7, 153-4, 156, 
160-2, 280 

Sophocles 369 

Sostratos 499 

Sourvinou-Inwood, C. 


335, 448 


112-14 
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Sparta, Spartan(s) 385, 428, 433, 
497, 500, 502-4, 508, 511, 515-16, 
526-8, 531-3, 543-8; customs 325, 
368; kings 326-7, 501. 519, 
545-6; power of 338, 340; role of, 
in Persian wars 341-2, 347, 
566-7, 575 

Spartan-Athenian hostility 566-8 

spatium historicum, spatium mythicum 
270, 287, 389-92, 395, 405-11; 
see also chronolo 

speeches 101, 104, 106, 375, 384 

spoken language 53-77; see also 
‘chunking’, theme, ‘tail’ 

Stahl, M. 112 

Stambler, S. 106 

Stoa Poikile 573 


110, 


storms 561, 570 
story-patterns 232-3; see also short 
stories 


Strabo 460, 479 

Strasburger, H. 
408 

Syloson 345, 503, 556 

synchronism 392, 398-400, 409; see 
also Herodotus, synchronisms in 

Syracuse 34] 


106, 392-3, 395, 


ta legomena 356, 499, 502, 505 

‘Table of the Sun 467 

‘tail’, in sentence structure 
64-9 

Talthybius 114-16 

Tartessos 339, 507 

Tauri 439, 440 n. 10 

taxation 484, 493~—4 

Tegea 338, 497, 512, 515 

Teisamenus, Bones of 516 

Tenos 511 

textuality 54-5 

thalassocracy 333, 337-40, 499 

Thales 156, 325 

Thar desert 465 

Thasos 340 

Thebes, Egyptian 475 

Thebes, Thebans 347, 511, 569 

theme, in sentence structure 54, 56, 65 

Themistocles 43-8, 188, 193-94, 
282, 519, 547, 561, 563, 567-9, 
571, 574-5 

Themistocles Decree 

theogony, Greek 500 

Theopompus 474 

Thera 383, 506-8 


54, 56-9, 


573 
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Thermopylae, battle of 510-11, 
561-2, 565, 576, 584 

Thersander 351, 374, 376-7 

Thomas, R. 9-11, 13-15, 20, 163-4, 
354, 384, 478-9, 535-6 

thomata 282, 323-4, 359-60, 365, 
418, 428, 430, 432, 434, 479, 551, 
561, 578; see also erga 

Thonis 422 

Thrace, Thracians 
461, 463, 471 

Thrasybulus 544 

Thucydides 4, 31-32, 79-82, 117, 
149-54, 169, 175, 179, 181-86, 
226-7, 281, 268, 288, 322-3, 
338-40, 343, 349, 370, 375-7, 
379-80, 384, 386, 390, 397, 408, 
513, 535, 543, 547-8, 551, 558, 
575 

Tigris 477, 485 

Timarete 374 

time 27, 29, 252-3, 387-412; see also 
chronology 

Tolstaya Mogila 452-3 

topic 54, 56, 58, 60-1, 67, 74; 
see also discourse topic 

topography 573 

Tourraix, A. 232-4, 238 

trade, traders 324, 336, 366, 441, 
446, 499 

tragic themes/motifs 119-24 

tribute ( phoros) 330-4, 337 

Troglodytes 462, 467 
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